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W.  A.  GRIMSHAW. 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
ChaTities,  arid  defining  their  duties  and  powers, 

Sectioii  1.     Be    it  enacted  by  the  People  of  [the  State  of]   Illinois, 

represented  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  That   within  ten   days  after  the 

passage  of  this  act,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

eenaie,  shall  appoint  five  persons,  to  be  called  and  known  as  *'The 

Board  of   State    Commissioners   of   Public   Charities."    One   of  the 

persons  so  appointed,  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two 

years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years, 

as  indicated  by  the  governor  in  making  the   appointments,  and  all 

appointments  thereafter,    except   to  fill   vacancies,  shall  be  for  five 

years.    In  case  of  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  from  the 

state  by  any  such  person  so  appointed,  or  death,  or  resignation,  or 

non-acceptance  of  the  office,  or  removal  from  office  by  the  governor, 

by  any  such   person  so  appointed,   the  governor   shall  immediately 

fill  such  vacancy ;  and  all  appointments  made  by  the  governor  when 

the  senate  is  not  in   session,   shall  be   valid,  until  the  next  session 

of  the  senate. 

§  2.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties,  the  said  commissioners 
shall,  respectively,  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  re- 
quired of  other  state  officers,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
administer  such  oath.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power 
to  elect  a  president  out  of  their  number,  and  such  other  officers 
and  agents  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  adopt  such  by-laws 
and,  regulations,  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  as  they  may 
consider  expedient. 

§  3.    The  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power,  at  all  times, 

to  look  into  and  examine  the   condition   of  the  several  institutions, 

which  they  may  be  authorized  by  this  act  to   visit,  financially,  and 

otherwise ;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  their  methods  of  instruction, 

and  the  government  and  management  of  their  inmates,  the  official 

conduct  of  trustees,    directors,   and  other  officers  and  employees  of 

the  same:  the  condition  of  the   buildings,  grounds,  and  other  pro})- 

erty  connected  therewith,  and  into  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  their 

usefulness  and  good  management ;  and  for  these  purposes  they  shall 

have  free  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  books  and  papers 

relating  to  said  institutions;  and   all  persons  now  or  hereafter  cpn- 

neeted  with  the  same  are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  give  such 

iaform&tion  and  afford  such  facilities  for  inspection  as  the  said  com- 

fflissioners  may  require. 
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§  4.  The  said  commissioxiers,  or  some  one  of  them,  are  hereby" 
aubhorized  and  required,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  Visit  all  the  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  excepting  prisons  receiving 
state  aid,  and  ascertain  whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their 
aid  are  or  have  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended ; 
whether  the  objects  of  the  several  institutions  are  accomplished ; 
whether  the  laws  in  relation  to  them  are  fully  complied  with ; 
whether  all  parts  of  the  state  are  equally  benefitted  by  said  insti- 
tutions, and  the  various  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  this  act;  and  report  in  writing  to  the  governor,  by  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  their  investigations, 
together  with  such  information  and  recommendations  as  they  may 
deem  proper;  and  the  said  board  of  public  charities,  or  one  of 
them,  shall  make  any  special  investigation  into  alleged  abuses  in 
any  of  said  institutions,  whenever  the  governor  shall  direct,  and 
report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  governor. 

§  5.  The  said  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  shall  also,  at  least 
once  each  year,  visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the 
city  and  county  alms  or  poor  houses,  or  other  places  where  the  in- 
sane may  be  confined,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  relative 
thereto,  as  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  act ;  and  shall 
report  to  the  legislature,  in  writing,  the  result  of  their  examination, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  report  above  mentioned. 

§  6.  Whenever  any  charitable  or  correctional  institutions,  subject 
to  the  inspection  herein  provided  for,  require  state  aid  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  their  usual  expenses,  the  said  commissioners,  or 
some,  or  one  of  them,  shall  inquire  carefully  and  fully  into  the 
ground  of  such  want,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  the  same,  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  object,  and  into  any  other  matters  connected 
therewith;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  each  year  they  shall  give 
the  result  of  such  inquiries,  together  with  their  own  opinions  and 
conclusions  relating  to  the  whole  subject. 

§  7.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  examine  any  person  or  persons 
in  relation  to  any  matters  connected  with  the  inquiries  autnorized 
by  this  act. 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power,  and 
they  are   hereby  authorized  to   appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his 

office  during  their  pleasure,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding dollars 

per  annum,  who  shall,  when  required,  act  as  an  accountant,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  may  have  occasion  to  investigate  the  financial 
or  other  affairs  of  any  of  the  institutions  affected  by  this  act,  or 
the  accounts  or  official  conduct  of  any  of  their  officers;  and  when 
acting  as  such  accountant  he  shall,  in  addition,  be  allowed  his 
actual  traveling  expenses. 

§  9.  The  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  '^Hospital  for 
the  Insane,"  the  board  of  directors  of  the  "Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,''  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  "Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind,"  and  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  "Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,"  respectively,  shall,   immediately 
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after    the   passage    of  this  act,   be,   by  the   governor,    reduced  to 
three. 

§  10.  The  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  any  one  of  them, 
shall  attend  apon  the  session  of  the  le^slature  whenever  any  com- 
mittee of  either  house  shall  recjuire  their  attendance. 

§  11.  Said  board  of  commissioners  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  state  with  the  necessary  blank  books,  blanks,  and  sta- 
tionery. 

§  12.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  time  or  services,  but  the  actual  expenses  of  each  one  of  them, 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office ;  and 
any  actual  outlay  for  any  actual  aid  and  assistance  required  in  ex- 
aminations and  investigations,  on  being  made  out  and  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  commissioners  making  the  charge,  and  approved 
by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  treasurer,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  auditor  of  pubUc  accounts,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  clerk  of  the  board 
shall  be  paid  in  like  manner. 

§  13.  No  member  of  the  board  of  said  commissioners  shall  be, 
dircctly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  any  contract  for  building,  repair- 
ing or  furnishing  any  of  the  institutions  which  by  this  act  they  are 
authorized  to  visit  and  inspect;  nor  shall  any  trustee  or  other  offi- 
cer of  any  of  the  institutions,  embraced  in  this  act,  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  commissioner  hereby  created. 

I  14.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  any  of  the 
trustees  and  directors  of  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  the  ninth 
section  of  this  act,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the 
state  require  such  removal ;  and  in  case  of  removal,  he  shall  com- 
municate to  the  legislature  the  cause  of  such  removal. 

§  Id.  No  two  members  of  the  aforesaid  boards  of  trustees  or 
directors  of  said  institutions  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county, 
nor  shall  more  than  one  trustee  or  director  aforesaid  reside  in  the 
county  where  said  institutions  shall  be  respectively  located.  The 
mineipal  of  the  ''Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  shall  continue  to  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  institution. 

§  16.    All  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
§  17.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Appboved  April  9,  1869. 


AN  ACT 

To   regulate   the   State   charitable   institutions  and   the  State   Reform 
Sclwol,  and  to  improve  their  organization  and  increase  their  efficiency. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  state  institutions  here- 
inafter named  are  hereby  recognized  and  continued,  and  that  they 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  by  their  respective  titles, 
as  expressed  in  this  section,  namely: 

CHARITABLE. 

The  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville. 

The  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin. 

The  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Jacksonville. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Jack- 
sonville. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Peeble-Minded  Children. 

Tne  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal. 

The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  Chicago. 

•  CORRECTIONAL. 

The  Illinois  State  Reform  School,  at  Fontiac. 

2.  The  trustees  of  each  of  the  said  state  institutions  shall  be 
>ody  corporate  and  politic,  for  certain  purposes,  namely:  To 
receive,  hold,  use  and  convev  or  disburse  moneys  and  other  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  in  the  name  of  said  corporations,  but  in 
trust  and  for  tne  use  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  to  control,  manage  and  direct  the  several  trusts  committed  to 
i^hem  respectively,  including  the  organization,  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  all  officers,  employees  and  other  inmates  of  said  institu- 
tions, with  power  to  make  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  seal  and  to  alter  the 
same  at  pleasure,  and  to  exercise  all  other  powers  usually  belonging 
and  incident  to  such  corporations  and  necessary  for  the  successfm 
discharge  of  the  obligations  devolving  by  law  upon  said  boards  of 
trust:  Provided,  that  they  shall  not  have  power  to  bind  the  state 
by  any  contract  beyond  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  which 
may  at  the  time  have  been  made  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the 
contract,  nor  to  sell  or  convey  any  part  of  the  real  estate  belonging 
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to  their  respective  institations  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, except  that  they  may  release  any  mortgage  or  convey  any  real 
estate  which  may  be  held  by  them  as  security  for  any  money  or 
opon  any  trust  the  terms  of  which  authorize  such  conveyance : 
And,  promdedy  further ^  that  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power, 
at  any  time,  to  amend,  alter,  revoke  or  annul  the  grant  of  corpor- 
ate powers  herein  contained  or  heretofore  expressed  in  any  and  all 
charters  previously  granted  to  any  of  said  institutions. 

§  3.    The  object  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  shall  be  to  receive 

and  care  for  aU   insane  or  distracted  persons  residing  in  the  state 

of  Illinois,  who  may  be  committed  to  their  care  in  accordance  with 

law,  and  to  furnish   all   needed  medical  treatment,  seclusion,  rest, 

reetoiint,   attendance,    amusement,   occupation  and   support   which 

may  tend  to  restore  their   health   and  recover  them  from  insanity, 

or  to  alleviate  their  suffering :  Provided,  that  the  trustees  shall  have 

power  to  dischai^e  patients  and  to  refuse  additional  applications  for 

admission  to  the  hospitals  under  their  care,  whenever,  m  their  judg- 

mentf  the  interests  of  the  insane  demand  such  discharge  or  refusal, 

and  that  in  the   admission  and   retention  of  patients,  curable  and 

recent  cases  shall  have  the   preference  over  cases  of  long  standing, 

and  that   violent,    dangerous   or  otherwise  troublesome  cases  shall 

have  the  preference  over  those  of  an  opposite  description. 

§  4.  The  object  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded,  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture  of  the  classes  of 
persons  indicated  in  their  titles,  respectively,  and  to  fit  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  earning  their  own  livelihood  and  for  future  useful- 
ness in  society. 

S  5.  The  object  of  the  soldiers'  orphans*  home  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  nurture  and  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
culture  of  all  indigent  children  below  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
whose  fathers  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  during  the  late 
rebellion,  and  have  died  or  been  disabled  by  reason  of  wounds  or 
disease  received  therein,  or  have  since  died:  Provided,  that  m 
special  cases  of  peculiar  inability  of  a  pupU  to  support  himself  or 
herself,  the  trustees  may  retain  such  pupil,  although  above  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  and  until  such  pupil  has  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen, beyond  which  no  pupil  shall  be  retained. 

§  &.  The  object  of  the  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary  shall  be 
to  provide  gratuitous  board  and  medical  and  surreal  treatment  for 
all  indigent  residents  of  Illinois  who  are  afflicted  with  diseases  of 
the  eye  or  ear. 

§  7.  The  management  of  each  of  the  state  charitable  institu- 
tions and  of  the  state  reform  school  shall  be  vested  in  a  board 
of  three  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  one  class  appointed  every  two  years,  to  serve 
for  six  years  from  the  first  of  March  in  each  year  bearing  an  odd 
namber,  as  follows:  Upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  three 
trastees  shall  be  appointed  for  each  charitable  institution,  and  for 
the  fiiate  teforw.  school,  of  whom  one-third  shall  serve  until  the 
first  of  March,  A-  D.  1877,  one-third  shall  serve  until  the  first  of 
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March,  1879,  and  one-third  shall  serve  until  the  j&rst  of  March,  1881, 
as  miy  be  determined  by  lot;  .and  their  successors,  respectively, 
shall  serve  for  six  years  each,  and  in  every  case  a  trustee  shall 
hold  his  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified : 
Provided,  that  not  more  than  one  trustee  for  the  same  institution 
shall  be  appointed  from  or  reside  in  any  one  county,  and  that  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  or  serve  as  trustee  of  more  than  one  in- 
stitution at  one  and  the  same  time :  And,  provided,  further,  that  no 
superintendent  or  employee  of  any  of  said  institutions  shall  be 
trustee  thereof, 

§  8.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  trustee  for 
inefficiency,  or  other  good  and  sufficient  cause;  and  every  vacancy 
occurrring  from  death,  removal,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed 
in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act;  but  if  the  senate  be  not  in  ses- 
sion when  such  vacancy  occurs,  the  governor  shall  fill  such  vacancy, 
subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  its  next  regular 
session. 

§  9.  Every  person  appointed  as  trustee  of  any  state  institution 
shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  oath  prescribed  in  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  oath  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

§  30.  Each  of  the  boards  of  trust  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  institution  committed  to  its  care,  and  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  such  officers  and  other  agents,  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  as  may  be  needed  for  the  successful  management  thereof, 
to  define  their  duties,  to  fix  their  compensation,  to  remove  and  dis- 
charge them  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution demands,  and  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  institution  and  its  inmates : 
Provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  superintendent  of  either 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  nor  for  the  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  feeble-minded  children,  who  is  not  an  educated  and 
competent  physician. 

§  11.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services : 
but  the  actual  expenses  of  each  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  audited  by  the  board 
and  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

§  12.  The  principal  executive  officer  of  each  of  the  state  chari- 
table institutions  shall  be  officially  known  and  designated  as  the 
superintendent  of  said  institution.  He  shall  be  the  financial  agent 
of  the  trustees,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  premises,  property  and 
inmates,  subject  to  their  direction.  He  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  trustees,  appoint  all  subordinate  officers  and  employee?,  and  as- 
sign them  to  their  respective  duties,  and  may  at  any  time  discharge 
them  from  service.  He  shall  see  that  all  officers,  agents  and  em- 
ployees of  the  institution  faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  and  shall 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  trustees  for  the  economy,  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  internal  management.  In  all  institutions  which 
furnish  board  to  the  inmates,  the  superintendent  shall  reside  in  the 
institution. 
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§  13.  The  trustees  of  each  of  the  state  institutions  shall  appoint 
one  of  their  own  number  to  be  president  of  the  board  and  shall  ap- 
point some  person  not  a  member  of  the  board  to  be  treasurer  of  the 
institution.  They  shall  also  appoint  such  person  as  they  may  select 
to  be  their  secretary. 

§  14.  The  treasurer  and  superintendent,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  shall  each  give  bond  payable  to  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties,  not  less 
than  two,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  governor, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office, 
which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  state  commissioners 
of  public  charities,  at  Springfield. 

§  15.  The  books  and  papers  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  open  at 
all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  trustees  of  his  institution, 
officers  of  state,  members  of  the  general  assembly,  or  state  com- 
missioners of  public  charities. 

§  16.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  be  custodian  of  all  moneys 
due  or  belonging  to  the  institution,  whether  derived  from  the  staty 
treasury  or  from  other  sources,  and  the  superintendent,  or  ane 
other  officer  into  whose  hands  any  money  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  institution  may  chance  to  come,  shall  pay  over  all  such  moneys 
in  full  to  the  treasurer,  at  least  once  in  every  month.  The  treas- 
urer shall  not  pay  out  any  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  except 
on  proper  vouchers,  namely,  on  the  order  of  the  board  of  trustees 
by  such  agent  as  the  board  may  appoint,  and  the  original  orders 
upon  which  said  funds  are  paid  out  shall  be  returned  from  time 
to  time  to  the  trustees,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  institution 
and  there  permanently  preserved,  and  the  president  of  the  board 
shall  give  his  receipt  to  the  treasurer  for  said  orders  when  re- 
turned, showing  in  detail  their  numbers  and  amounts,  which  re- 
ceipt shall  be  a  final  clearance  of  the  treasurer  from  all  farther  re- 
sponsibility for  said  money  so  paid.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  an 
itemized  account  in  a  substantially  bound  book,  showing,  under  ap- 
propriate heads,  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  in  detail,  with 
the  date  when  and  the  parties  from  or  to  whom  the  same  were  re- 
ceived or  paid,  and  also  the  current  number  of  the  order  of  the 
trustees  upon  which  each  cash  payment  is  maile. 

§  17.  The  trustees  shall  hold  regular  stated  meetings  of  the 
board,  at  the  institution,  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  every  three 
months,  at  such  times  as  they  may  appoint,  and  called  meetings 
at  the  request  of  any  one  of  their  number.  A  majority  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  At  each  regular 
meeting  they  shall  inspect  the  institution  under  their  charge,  and 
they,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  visit  and  inspect  the  same  at  any 
time. 

§  18.  At  each  stated  meeting  of  the  board  the  treasurer  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him, 
aecompanying  the  same  with  a  copy  of  his  itemized  account,  which 
accoont  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit,  and  make  settlement  with  the 
trostees.  The  superintendent  shall  present  to  the  trustees  an  item- 
ized statement  of  the  kind,  quality  and  cost  of  all  articles  pur- 
chased for  the  institution  during  the  interval  since  the  last  regular 
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meeting  of  the  board,  and  a  classified  summary  of  expenses  in- 
curred, with  which  the  report  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  compared. 
The  trustees  having  examined  said  reports  and  accounts  of  the 
superintendent  and  treasurer,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasurer's 
hand,  together  with  the  amount  of  outstanding  unpaid  liabilities,  shall 
endorse  their  approval  thereon  and  transmit  the  same,  with  dupli- 
cate vouchers  accompanying,  to  the  state  commissioners  of  public 
charities,  at  Springfield,  to  be  tiled  in  their  office  for  inspection  at 
any  time  by  the  governor  and  by  the  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. And  no  installment  of  any  appropriation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  by  the  general  assembly  shall  be  due  or  payable  to 
any  of  the  state  institutions  until  the  state  commissioners  of  public 
charities  shall  have  certified  to  the  governor  the  accuracy  of  the 
said  statements  and  accompanying  vouchers,  which  certificates  shall 
be  approved  by  the  governor,  and  delivered  to  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts. 

§  19.  All  appropriations  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  state 
institution  shall  be  due  and  payable  from  the  state  treasury  quar- 
terly, in  advance,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  act  making  said 
appropriations.  But  no  appropriation,  ordinary  or  special,  nor  any 
installment  thereof,  shall  be  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  insti- 
tution, by  the  treasurer  of  state,  except  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  nor  shall  the  auditor  draw  his  warrant 
therefor  except  upon  the  order  of  the  board  of  trustees  signed  by  the 
president  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  with  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  institution,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  charities,  approved  by  the  governor,  as  specified  in  the 
eighteenth  section  of  this  act. 

§  20.  No  portion  of  any  special  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
any  building  or  for  the  doing  of  any  work,  or  for  any  purpose  other 
than  ordinarv  expenses,  shall  be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  in 
advance  of  the  work  done  or  materials  furnished,  and  then  only 
upon  proper  estimates  thereof,  approved  by  the  trustees,  which  esti- 
mates shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  "commissioners  of  public 
charities;  and  no  portion  of  any  appropriation  for  any  purpose  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  before  it  shall  be  req^uired 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made;  and  no  appropriation 
which  is  or  may  be  made  for  one  purpose  shall  be  dra\^n  or  used 
for  any  other  purpose ;  and  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  general  assembly  for  any  specific  purpose  shall  be 
found  insufficient  ^o  complete  and  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
said  appropriation  is  made,  tnen  no  part  of  said  sum  so  appropriated 
shall  be  expended  or  drawn  from  the  state  treasury,  nor  shall  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  state  be  created  on  account  of  said 
appropriation. 

§  21.  All  moneys  which  have  -been  heretofore,  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  appropriated  to  any  state  institution  for  any  purpose, 
other  than  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  which  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  of  such  institution,  and  are  not  required  for  the  uses 
for  which  the  same  were  appropriated,  shall  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  immediately  on  the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 

§  22.  No  trustee,  treasurer,  superintendent  or  other  officer  or 
agent  appointed  by  virtue  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
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be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment for  building,  repairing,  furnishing  or  supplying  said  institu- 
tions. Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  offender,  on 
conviction,  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  said  contract  or  agreement,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years. 

§  28.  In  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  an  institu- 
tion, the  trustees  shall  cause  such  purchase  to  be  made  wherever 
the  best  grade  of  articles  of  suitable  quantity  can  be  bought  at  the 
lowest  price,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  large  rather  than  in 
small  quantities,  and  they  shall,  if  in  their  judgment  it  can  be  done 
to  advantage,  advertise  for  proposals  for  staple  supplies,  such  as 
meat,  fiour,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  fuel,  and  other  staple  articles,  and 
make  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  the  same  in  Bulk  or  in  quan- 
tities as  may  be  needed  for  use:  Provided,  that  the  trustees  shall 
have  power,  by  themselves  or  by  their  financial  agent,  to  terminate 
and  annul  such  contract  whenever  the  supplies  furnished  do  not 
fully  correspond  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  samples  previously 
furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  them:  And,  provided,  further,  that  no  drawbacks, 
presents  or  secret  discounts  shall  be  given  to  or  received  by  any 
person  whatever  on  account  of  any  articles  or  materials  furnished 
to  or  labor  done  for  any  state  institution,  and  a  violation  of  this 
proviso  shall  subject  the  offender,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  record,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  years. 

§  24.  Every  state  institution  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  employees  and  inmates  present  each  day  in  the  year, 
in  such  form  as  to  admit  of  a  calculation  of  the  average  number 
present  each  month. 

§  25.  Every  state  institution  shall,  so  far  as  may  be  practica- 
ble, keep  a  record  of  stores  and  supplies,  showing  the  amount  of 
stores,  etc.,  received  and  issued,  witn  the  dates  and  the  names  of 
the  parties  from  or  to  whom  the  same  were  received  or  issued. 

§  26.  All  residents  of  the  state  of  Illinois  who  are  or  may  become 
inmates  of  any  of  the  state  charitable  institutions,  shall  receive  their 
board,  tuition  and  treatment  free  of  charge  during  their  stay.  The 
residents  of  other  states  may  be  admitted  to  said  institutions  upon 
the  payment  of  the  just  costs  of  said  board,  tuition  and  treatment : 
Provided,  that  no  resident  of  another  state  shall  be  received  or  re- 
tained, to  the  exclusion  of  any  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois: 
And,  provided,  further,  that  should  any  inmate  be  unwilling  to  accept 
gratuitous  board,  treatment  or  tuition,  then  any  superintendent  of  a 
state  charitable  institution  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  pay  therefor, 
and  is  required  to  account  for  the  same  in  an  itemized  monthly  or 
quarterly  statement  to  the  trustees,  as  donations,  duly  credited  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  were  received ;  and  if  any  superin- 
tendent shall  receive  any  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  ex- 
tra attention  and  comforts  to  any  inmates  of  the  institution  under  his 
charge,  he  shall  account  for  the  same,  and  for  the  expenditures,  in 
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like  manner,  to  the  trustees :  And,  pnwided,  further,  that  until  July 
1,  1877,  superintendents  of  state  institutions  are  hereby  authorized 
to  charge  for  board  to  inmates  as  heretofore  authorized  by  law. 

§  27.  In  all  cases  where  persons  sent  to  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  institution  for 
feeble-minded  children,  are  too  poor  to  furnish  themselves  with  suffi- 
cient clothing  and  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  institution,  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where 
any  such  person  resides,  upon  the  application  of  any  relative  or 
friend  of  such  person,  or  of  any  officer  of  his  town  or  county  (ten 
days'  notice  of  which  application  shall  be  given  to  the  county  clerk), 
may,  if  he  shall  deem  such  person  a  proper  subject  for  the  care  of 
either  of  said  institutions,  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall 
be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  principal  or  super- 
intendent of  such  institution,  who  shall  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  upou 
his  rendering  his  proper  accounts  therefor  semi-annually,  the  county 
board  shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

§  28.  On  or  beforb  the  first  day  of  November  preceding  each 
regular  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  trustees  of  each  of 
the  state  institutions  named  in  this  act  shall  make  out  and  trans- 
mit to  the  state  commissioners  of  public  charities,  and  they,  if 
they  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the 
governor,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  all  their  transactions 
and  doings  for  the  two  years  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember immediately  preceding,  showing,  for  the  two  years,  and  for 
each  of  them,  separately,  the  number  of  inmates  admitted  and  dis- 
charged since  their  last  report,  the  number  then  remaining  in  the 
institution,  the  average  annual  attendance,  the  receipts,  disburse- 
ments and  expenditures  of  moneys  and  other  funds,  the  valuation 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  the  amount  of  each  ap- 
propriation or  fund  under  their  control,  and  the  balance  thereof 
remaining  unexpended  in  their  hands  or  in  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  The  reports  required  by  this  section  shall  be  accompanied 
with  a  cash  statement  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
and  with  such  other  information,  financial,  statistical  or  otherwise, 
in  such  tabulated  form  as  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  may 
prescribe  and  require:  Provided,  that  the  said  commissioners  shall 
prescribe  forms  of  statements  as  nearly  uniform  as  may  be  practi- 
cable for  all  the  institutions,  to  the  end  that  their  accounts  may  be 
compared  and  consolidated  for  the  information  of  the  general  as- 
sembly: And,  provided,  further,  that  the  said  commissioners  may 
call  for  and  require  special  reports  when,  in  their  judgment,  the 
public  interest  shall  demand  the  same. 

§  29.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  several  reports  of  the  state 
institutions  named  in  this  act,  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law,  shall  be  printed  and  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  commissioners  of  public  charities,  who  shall  have  said  reports 
printed,  bound  and  ready  for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  within  ten  days  after  the  meeting  thereof. 

§  CO.  The  board  of  state  commissioners  of  public  charities, 
created  by  an  act  approved  April  9,  1869,  is  hereby  recognized  and 
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continued,  and  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  said  board,  of  visi- 
tation, investigation,  inquiry,  counsel,  recommendation  and  report, 
with  respect  to  the  management  and  affairs  of  the  state  and  county 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  are  hereby  confirmed,  and 
the  same  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  said  board  over  a  portion  of 
the  state  institutions  is  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  ^enal  insti- 
tutions, all  of  which  shall  hereafter  be  subject  to  visitation  and 
investigation  by  said  board. 

§  81.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruc- 
tion to  visit  such  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  as  are 
educational  in  their  character,  and  to  examine  their  facilities  for 
instruction;  and  the  several  superintendents  of  these  institutions 
shall  make  to  him  reports,  at  such  times,  on  matters  educational 
relating  to  their  institutions,  and  in  such  forms,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

§  82.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Appeoved  April  15,  1875. 
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AN  ACT 


To  secv/re  equality  among  the  counties  in  the  matter  oj  tJie  admission  of 
patients  into  the   State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane;  and  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  patients  from  one  no^ital  to   another,  and  for  settle^ 
ment  with  such  hospitals  by  the  counties,  and  to   repeal  former  acts 
upon  the  sam>e  svhject. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enax^d  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assernbly,  That  from  and  after  the  first  of 
July,  1881,  the  state  shall  be  divided  into  four  districts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  admission  of  patients  into  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  as  follows : 

The  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin,  shall  be 
set  apart  for  the  accommodation  and  care  of  the  insane  of  the 
counties  of  Boone,  Carroll,  DeKalb,  DuPage,  JoDaviess,  Kane,  Ken- 
dall, Lake,  LaSalle,  Lee,  McHenry,  Ogle,  Stephenson,  Whiteside, 
Wmnebago,  and  a  portion  of  the  insane  of  Cook  county. 

The  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee,  shall 
be  set  apart  for  the  insane  of  the  counties  of  Ford,  Grundy,  Iro- 
quois, Kankakee,  Livingston,  Vermilion,  Will,  Champaign,  and  a 
portion  of  the  insane  of  Cook  county. 

The  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jacksonville,  shall 
be  set  apart  for  the  insane  of  the  counties  of  Adams,  Brown,  Bu- 
reau, Calhoun,  Cass,  Christian,  DeWitt,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hancock, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Jersey,  Knox,  Logan,  Macon,  Macoupin,  Mar- 
shall, Mason,  McDonough,  McLean,  Menard,  Mercer,  Montgomery, 
Morgan,  Peoria,  Piatt,  Pike,  Putnam,  Bock  Island,  Sangamon, 
Schuyler,  Scott,  Stark,  Tazewell,  Warren  and  Woodford. 

The  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Anna,  shall  be 
set  apart  for  the  insane  of  the  counties  of  Alexander,  Bond,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Coles,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Ed- 
wards, EflSngham,  Fayette,,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  Hardin, 
Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion, 
Massac,  Monroe,  Moultrie,  Perry,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Eandolph,  Eich- 
land.  Saline,  Shelby,  St.  Clair,  Union,  Wabash,  Washington,  Wayne, 
White  and  Williamson. 

§  2.  Each  of  the  counties  of  this  state  shall  hereafter  be  entitled 
to  have  and  keep  in  the  hospital,  at  all  times,  a  number  of  patients 
proportioned  to  its  population,  in  the  ratio  of  one  patient  to  every 
two  thousand  of  the  population  of  said  county,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1880,  as  per  the  following  schedule: 


OonnUee. 

No.  of 

PaUenlB. 

CouDliaa. 

No.  or 

PailentB. 

OouDtiei. 

No.  o( 
PatlenlB. 

Adams 

1 

3 

IS 

10 

2 

3 

Sa^*!'.:;::-- 

?■ 

I 

CumbBrianiJ 

1                                 '".'.'."'. 
21                                

rv:-:- 

1 

geWitt.. 

3 

iJ 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  four  beds  assigned  to  the  county  of 
Cook,  Heventy-five  shall  be  in  the  hospital  at  Kankakee,  and  two 
hundred  aifd  twenty-nine  nt  Elgin,  and  the  county  court  of  said 
county  shall  have  the  right  to  send  any  individual  patient  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  said  hospitals,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  but  not  exceeding 
the  quota  herein  named. 

§  S.  The  county  board,  or  board  of  snpervisors,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  all  counties  from  which  there  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  patients 
committed  as  pnupers  to  either  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, is  hereby  directed  and  required  to  make  settlement  in  full,  as 
often  as  once  in  evei7  sis  months,  for  all  just  charges  for  clothing 
and  other  proper  incidental  expenses,  and  to  pay  Ihe  amount  due 
said  hospitals  in  money,  or  negotiable  paper  worth  its  face,  without 
discount. 

§  4.  In  case  any  county  shall  fail  and  refuse  to  pay  any  just 
and  reasonable  account  presented  by  any  of  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  the  same  shall  remain  unpaid  for  one  year  after  it 
is  due,  then  the  trustees  of  the  said  hospital  shall  apply  to  the 
circuit  court,  in  and  for  the  said  delinquent  county,  for  a  writ  oE 
mandamus  upon  the  county  treasurer  of  said  county,  requiricg  him 
to  pay  the  said  over-due  account,  and  upon  proof  made  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim,  the  circuit  court  shall  issue  Bueh  writ. 

g  6.  All  beds  not  assigned  to  the  several  counties,  as  per  sched- 
ule in  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  recent  cases  of  insanity,  or  other  cases  having  special 
claim  to  relief,  without    respect  to  the  counties  from  which  such 
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cases  are  sent;  and  in  case  the  hospital  at  Kankakee  shall  be  eora- 
pleted  or  partially  completed  before  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  trustees  may  admit  patients,  at  discretion,  from  out- 
8Lde  the  district  in  which  said  hospital  is  situated,  but  they  shall 
give  the  preference  to  applications  for  the  admission  of  such  patients 
as  are  capable  of  labor  on  and  about  the  grounds  of  the  hospital, 
in  order  that  the  state  may  receive  the  benefit  of  such  labor. 

§  6.  Any  patients  who  may  be  in  any  state  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane from  outside  the  limits  of  the  district  for  which  said  hospital  is 
designed,  as  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall,  as  soon 
after  this  act  takes  effect  as  may  be  convenient,  be  transferred  to 
the  hospital  in  and  for  the  district  to  which  they  belong;  and  the 
expenses  of  such  transfer  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  state  treasury, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cost  of  conveying  convicts  to  the  peniten- 
tiary is  defrayed:  Provided,  that  the  bills  rendered  for  this  service 
shall  show  all  the  items  of  expense  actually  incurred,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  sub-vouchers  for  each  item,  and  no  amount  shall  be 
allowed  or  paid  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  in  excess  of  such 
actual  expense. 

§  7.  An  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  secure  equality  among  the  coun- 
ties in  the  matter  of  the  admission  of  patients  into  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,*'  approved  April  10,  1875,  and  an  act  entitled 
''An  act  to  secure  equality  among  the  counties  in  the  matter  of  the 
admission  of  patients  into  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and 
to  provide  for  settlement  with  such  hospitals  by  the  counties,"  ap- 
proved May  25,  1877,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  28,  1881. 


SEVENTH   BIENNIAL   REPORT. 


There  are,  at  the  present  time,  ten  institutions  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  this  board,  namely :  four  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  institution 
for  the  blind,  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children,  the  soldiers' 
orphans'  home,  the  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  and  the  state 
reform  school. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  tabular  statements  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be 
found  to  contain  detailed  answers  to  nearly  all  questions  likely  to 
asked  concerning  the  finances  of  the  state  institutions.  (For  a 
complete  list  of  the  tables  referred  to,  see  the  index). 

AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  TO  BE  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1880,  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  treasurers  of  the  institutions  under  our  care,  the  following 
cash  balances: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $10,363  97 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 7,805  45 

Central  Insane  Hospital 20,285  73 

Southern  Insane   Hospital 13,041  23 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 5,769  47 

Institution  for  the  Blind 4,943  79 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 847  28 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 2,847  95 

State  Reform  School 2,177  86 

$68,072  73 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  (overdraft) 1,201  05 

Total $66,871  68 

In  addition  to  these  balances  in  the  possession  of  the  institutions, 
they  had,  in  the  state  treasury,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions undrawn,  to  the  amount  of  $589,352  84,  as  follows : 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $80,846  60 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 103,347  48 

Central  Insane  Hospital 88,485  40 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 93,t86  86 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 65,332  37 
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Institution  for  the  Blind $19,895  98 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minde*  Children 59,428  27 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 41,012  24 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 14,496  63 

State  Reform  School 22,821  51 

Total $689,352  84 

Of  this  unexpended  balance  in  the  state  treasury,  $452,812  50  was 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  institutions  until  the  first  of  July, 
1881,  and  the  remainder,  $136,540  34,  was  for  special  purposes. 

The  last  general  assembly  appropriated,  for  the  use  of  these  ten 
institutions,  the  sum  of  $1,701,562,  which  was  apportioned  among 
them  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $250,735 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 336,350 

Central  Insane  Hospital 211,750 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 280,435 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 192,300 

Institution  for  the  Blind 99,715 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 117,275 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 97,800 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 38,912 

State  Eeform  School 76,290 

Total $1,701,562 

Of  this  amount,  $1,202,0G0  was  appropriated  for  their  ordinary 
expenses,  for  two  years,  from  the  first  of  July,  1881,  to  the  thirtieth 
of  June,  1883.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriations,  amounting  to 
$499,562,  were  for  special  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  appropriations,  the  insti- 
tutions receive  a  minor  income  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  farm 
produce,  stock,  and  manufactured  articles,  from  collections  for  cloth- 
ing, etc.  The  amount  of  this  miscellaneous  income,  during  the  past 
two  years,  has  been: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $26,991  68 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 8,175  81 

Central  Insane  Hospital 24,080  26 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 19,280  83 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 18,910  99 

Institution  for  the  Blind 3,906  50 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 14,269  45 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 986  54 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 555  65 

State  Eeform  School 7,706  91 

Total $124,864  62 
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This,  then,  is  the  total  amount  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  present 
report,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  institutions  herewith  transmitted: 

Balances,  October  1,  1880 $     66,871  68 

Former  appropriations  undrawn 589,352  84 

Appropriations  by  the  32d  general  assembly 1,701,562  00 

IJjscellaneous  income 124,864  62 

Total $2,482,651  14 

It  is  evident  that  this  amount  must  have  been  expended  by  the 
institutions,  or  remain  either  in  the  state  treasury  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  treasurers. 


SUUMABY  STATEMENT  OF  CREDITS,   TO  BALANCE   THE  ACCOUNTS. 

The  cash  disbursements  by  the  state  institutions,  during  the  past 
two  years,  were: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $274,632  43 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 282,762  90 

Central  Insane  Hospital 251,171  39 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 306,486  26 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 216,479  68 

Institution  for  the  Blmd 103,356  19 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 132,308  30 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 98,191  56 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 39,265  91 

State  Reform  School 87,614  40 

Total $1,792,269  02 

The  amount  remaining  in  the  hands  of  local  treasurers,  Septem- 
ber 80, 1882,  was : 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $  7,779  54 

Eastern  Insane  Hosi>ital 18,553  51 

Central  Insane  Hospital 8,387  11 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 23,944  83 

Institution  for  the  Blind 1,469  67 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 8,537  50 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 1,122  63 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 850  43 

Total $70,145  22 

Less  overdraft: 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb $62  67 

State  Beform   School  397  09 

$459  96 

Total $69,685  26 

Tbe  amoant  remaining  in  the  state  treasury,  undrawn,  September 
30,  1882,  was  $620,696  86,  as  follows : 
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Northern  Insane  Hospital $  86,515  2( 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 154,362  3\ 

Central  Insane  Hospital 85,042  81 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 76,012  8J 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and   Dumb 65,896  OS 

Institution  for  the  Blind 23,635  42 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  ChUdren 50,974  2C 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 40,055  74 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 16,428  69 

State  Eeform  School 21,778  97 

Total * $620,696  8& 

Of  this  amount,  $481,125  was  for  ordinary  expenses,  until  June- 
80,  1883,  and  the  remainder,  $189,571  ^6,  was  for  special  puposes. 

By  adding  these  figures,  we  have  as  their  sum  $2,482,651  14,  the 
amount  to  be  accounted  for,  thus: 

Cash  disbursements $1,792,269  02 

Cash  balances,  September  80,  1882 69,685  26 

Appropriations  undrawn,  September  30,  1882 620,696  86 

Total $2,482,651  14 

The  details  of  these  receipts  and  disbursements  will  be  found  in 
the  tables  appended  to  this  report,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  several 
institutions.  For  all  payments  during  the  past  two  years,  receipted 
vouchers  will  be  found,  properly  tied  up  In  bundles,  labeled  and 
indexed,  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  public  charities,  where  they  are 
subject  to  the  examination  of  the  general  assembly. 

EXPENSES. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  above 
represent  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  only,  and  that  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  two  years  may  have  been  more  or  less  than  the 
cash  payments,  according  to  the  amount  of  outstanding  debt  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period.  In  fact,  they  were  more. 
The  actual  expenses  have  been: 

Ordinary  Expenses. 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $228,013  62 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 188,896  74 

Central  Insane  Hospital 234,281  94 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 186,733  22 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 191,428  28 

Institution  for  the  Blind 53,795  74 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 119,995  17 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.v 89,810  06 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmarv 34,280  97 

State  Reform  School.  ^ 66,281  86 

Total $1,343,017  60 
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Special  Expenses. 

I^ortbern  Insane  Hospital $  46,666  32 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 148,128  60 

Central  Insane   Hospital 16,889  45 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 117,778  80 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , 25,051  40 

Institution  for  the  Blind 49,560  45 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 12,801  18 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 8,881  60 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 4,984  94 

State  Reform  School 21,332  64 

Total  special $    461,476  08 

Total  ordinary 1,3^3,017  60 

Total  expense $1,794,492  68 

The  agreement  between  the  statement  of  cash  payments  and  that 
of  actnai  expenses  is  shown  as  follows : 

Cash  disbursements  during  two  years $1,792,269  02 

Deduct  payments  on  account  of  expenses  of  1879-80. .        12,071  36 

Paid  on  expenses  of  1881-82 $1,780,197  67 

Indebtedness    of    1881-82   outstanding,    September   30, 
1882 14,295  01 

Total  expenses,  1881-82 $1,794,492  68 

To  meet  this  indebtedness  of  $14,296  01,  the  institutions  had  the 
following  cash  resources : 

In  hands  of  local  treasurers $69,686  26 

In  state  treasury,  on  call 7,956  83 

Total  cash  assets $77,642  09 

Deduct  amount  of  debt 14,295  01 

Cash  surplus $63,347  08 

This  surplus  was  divided  among  them  as  follows: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $  5,903  04 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 15,272  70 

Central  Insane  Hospital 9,378  54 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 17,1^9  92 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 1,192  11 

Institution  for  the  Bhnd 2,535  01 

Asylnm  for  l^eeble-Minded  Children 10,859  79 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 350  43 

Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary 1,122  63 

$63,744  17 
State  Reform  School  deficit 397  09 

Total $63,347  08 
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In  addition  to  the  cash  surplus,  they  also  had  ledger  accor] 
for  clothing  furnished  to  inmates,  etc.,  due  and  unpaid,  the  < 
mated  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  details  of  the  foregoing  statements  are  as  follows : 

Dr. 


Institution. 


Cash 
Oct.  1, 1880. 


At)prop'n8 
of  1879. 


Petit  receipts. 


Approp'ns 
of  1881. 


Northern  Insane 

Eastern  Insane 

Central  Insane 

Southern  Insane 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded 

Soldiers'  Orphans' 

Eye  and  Ear 

Beform  School 

Total 


$10,353  97 

7.805  45 

20.285  73 

13,041  23 

5,769  47 

4.943  79 

847  28 

tl,201  05 

2.847  95 

2,177  86 


$66,871  68 


$80,846  60 
103.347  48 
88.485  40 
93.686  36 
65.332  37 
19.895  98 
59.428  27 
41.012  24 
14.496  63 
22.821  51 


$589.352  84 


1881. 


$250,735 

336,350 

211.750 

280.435 

192.  »H) 

99.716 

117,275 

97,800 

38.912 

76,290 


$1,701  562 


^$12,559  91 

3.072  98 

11.352  85 

10.031  61 

9.619  16 

1.323  57 

6.383  79 

664  96 

555  65 

3,230  56 


$58.694  99 


1882 


$14.  AS 

5.  iin 

12,72: 
9.24! 
9.391 
2.582 

7,885 
321 


4p476 


$62,741 


Cr. 


Institution. 

Cash  Payments. 

On  hand 
Sept.  30. 1882. 

Approp'm 

For  1880. 

For  1881. 

For  1882. 

undrawn. 

Northern  Insane 

$1,928  99 

868  57 

$140,347  18 

127. 101  83 

121.842  77 

132.948  72 

109.420  70 

40.852  86 

61,814  m 

48. 155  48 

18.552  42 

37.937  22 

$132,356  26 

154.792  50 

129.328  62 

164.284  41 

107.i»58  98 

62.5(3  33 

70.473  20 

50.036  08 

20.713  49 

49.677  18 

$7.779  64 

18.553  51 

8.387  11 

23,944  83 

*62  87 

1,469  67 

8.537  50 

350  43 

1.122  63 

:397  09 

S86  515  21 

Eastern  Insane 

154  362  SS 

Central  Insane 

85.042  8< 

Southern  Insane 

9,253  13 

76.012  31 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

65.896  (Ki 

Blind 

23.635  41 

Eeeble-Mlnded 

20  66 

50.974  20 

Soldiers*  Orphans 

40.055  74 

Eye  and  Ear 

16.423  69 

Beform  School 

21.778  97 

Total 

$12,071  85 

$838.973  56 

$941,224  11 

$69,685  26 

$620.696  86 

Expenses,  1881. 


Institution. 


Total. 


Special. 


Ordinary.       Per  capita. 


Northern  Insane.. 
Etistorn  Insane... 

Central  Insane 

Southern  Insane.. 
Deaf  and  Dumb... 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded.... 
Soldiers'  Orphans 

Eye  and  Ear 

Keform  School 

Total 


$140, 
127, 
121, 
132, 
109. 

40. 

61. 

48. 

18. 

37. 


347  18 
101  83 
842  77 
948  72 
420  70 
852  86 
814  38 
15.5  48 
552  42 
937  22 


$838,978  56 


$22,799  52 

65.030  45 

8.204  60 

44.396  27 

12.644  15 

12.504  13 

5. 103  44 

4.693  96 

2.273  W) 

5,462  25 

$183,111  77 


$117, 
62. 
113, 
88, 
%, 
28, 
56. 
43. 
16. 
32. 


547  66 
071  38 
638  17 
552  45 
776  55 
348  73 
710  94 
461  52 
279  42 
474  97 


$655,861  79 


1225  01 
335  63 
177  91 

177  83 
269  58 

198  21 
144  50 
2•^7  43 
lb'4  89 


$209  21 


•Overdraft.      tlncluding  "Burr  Fund."      {Overdraft. 
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Expenses,  1882, 


Xnstitation. 


Total. 


8peoial. 


Ordiaary. 


Per  capita. 


Northern  Insane. . 
Eastern  Insane  . . . 

Central  Insane 

Sontheni  Insane. . 
l>ea/  and  Dumb. . . 

Blind 

Feeble-  Minded 

Soldiers*  Orphans 

£ye  and  Ear 

Reform  School 

Totals 


|1$4.2»2  76 

159,923  41 

129.."^  62 

171.5«3  80 

107,058  98 

62.503  33 

70.481  97 

50.036  08 

20,713  49 

49.677  18 

1965.519  12 


$23,766  80 

83.098  05 

8.684  85 

73.382  53 

12.407  25 

37,056  32 

7,197  74 

4.187  54 

2.711  94 

15.870  29 

$268,363  31 


$110.465  96 
76.825  :i6 
120.643  77 
98.180  77 
94.651  73 
25.447  01 
63,284  23 
45.848  54 
18.001  55 
33.806  89 

$687.155  81 


$212  81 
249  68 
188  90 
199  19 
278  56 
400  49 
226  69 
172  07 
248  64 
147  63 


$214  15 


NUMBER  OF  INMATES. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report,  there  \vere  in  the  ten  institutions 
under  our  charge,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in- 
mates, namely: 

Northern  Insane   Hospital 526 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 96 

Central  Insane  Hospital 633 

Sonthem  Insane  Hospital 501 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 481 

Institution  for  the  Blind 75 

Asylum  for  Peeble-Minded  Children 296 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 307 

Eye  and  Ear  Intirmary 56 

State  Reform  School 198 

Total 3,168 


The  number  since  admitted  has  been : 

1881. 

Northern  Insane    Hospital. 161 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 295 

Central  Insane  Hospital 253 

Soathem  Insane  Hospital 130 

Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 505 

Institution  for  the  Blind 70 

Soliieis*  Orphans'    Home 802 

Asylnm  for  Feeble-Minded 148 

Eye  and  Ear  infirmary 311 

State  Eeform  School 101 

Totals 2,276 


1882. 

Total. 

167 

818 

129 

424 

261 

514 

174 

304 

635 

1,040 

26 

96 

202 

504 

188 

336 

347 

658 

142 

243 

2,161      4,487 
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The  number  remaining  and   actually  present  in  the   instifcutio] 
September  80,  1882,  was: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital 5i 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 8S 

Central  Insane  Hospital 6$ 

Southern  Insane   Hospital BC 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 48 

Institution  for  the  Blind  (in  vacation) C 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 80 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 28 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary Si 

State  Reform  School  25< 

Total 8,40$ 

This  is  an  increase  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  over  the  num- 
ber present  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880. 


AVERAGE   NUMBER. 

In  stating  the  average  number  present  during  the  two    years,  a 
certain  difficulty  is  always  felt,  in   consequence   of  the  fact    that  a 
part  of  the  institutions  enjoy  a   vacation,  while  the  others  do   not. 
The  average  is  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  days'  board 
furnished  to  inmates,  and  dividing  it  either  by  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year  or  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  school   term,  as   the 
case  may  be.    There  is  only  one  average  for  the  institutions  without 
vacation,   but  for  the  educational  institutions  there  are    two.    To 
compare  the   two  classes  of  institutions,   the  average  for  the  year 
must  be  taken.    But  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  the  several 
schools,   the  average  for  the   school  term   needs  to  be  stated  also. 
We  therefore  state  both;  but,  in  calculating  per  capita  expense,  we 
use  only  the  averages  for  the  year,  which  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

We  have,  therefore,  an  apparent  grand  total  of  seven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  five  individuals  relieved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
their  misfortunes  and  the  disabilities  consequent  upon  them.  But 
to  the  figures  as  just  given,  we  must  add  the  dispensary  patients, 
in  the  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  numbering,  during  the  two 
years  just  closed,  four  thousand  and  ninety-six.  The  total  number 
of  beneficiaries  of  the  state,  therefore,  is  more  than  eleven  thous- 
and seven  hundred. 
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Days'  board  of  inmates. 

Average  number  of  inmates. 

InsUtution. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-82. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-82. 

■ 

Hoftbern  Insane 

Eastern  Insane .. 

190.675 

67.503 

233.146 

181.755 

131.032 

27.968 

104.433 

109.779 

26.127 

71.886 

189.464 

112,310 

23:i,109 

179.911 

124.025 

23.191 

101.898 

97,259 

26,427 

83.586 

380.139 
179.813 
466.^5 
861.666 
255.057 

51.159 
206.331 
207.038 

52.554 
155.472 

523 
185 
689 
498 
359 

77 
286 
301 

71 
197 

519 
308 
639 
493 
340 

64 
279 
266 

72 
229 

520 
247 

Cpn^rtU  In-line 

639 

Southern  Inpane 

Deaf  and  Dnmb 

Blind 

Feeble-Minded 

495 

850 

71 

283 

Soldiers*  Orphans 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. . 
Seform  School 

284 

72 

213 

TVitalu 

1.144.904 

1.171.180 

2.315,484 

3.135 

3.209 

8,174 

1 

The  averages  for  the  term,  in  the  educational  institutions,  are  as 
follows : 


No.  of  days  in  school  term. 

Average 

number  of  inmates. 

Institntion. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-82. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-82. 

Deaf  aodDnmb 

Blind 

267 
245 
903 
285 

246 
204 
903 

284 

515 
449 
606 
569 

491 
114 
341 
385 

504 
114 
336 
341 

495 
114 

?ieeble-Minded 

340 

Soldiers'  Orphans* 

364 

Total 

1.100 

1,087 

2,139 

1.331 

1.295 

1.313 

The  average  number,  for  the  two  years,  in  all  the  institutions,  in 
1877-78,  was  2,230;  in  1879-80  it  was  2,837,  in  1831-82  it  was  8,174, 
an  increase  of  over  thirty-nine  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  next 
two  years  will  be  still  greater.  Two  causes  constantly  operate  to 
bring  about  this  increase — the  natural  growth  of  the  population  of 
the  state,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  institutions,  of  which  the 
former  is  primary  and  the  latter  an  inevitable  consequence.  The 
increase  in  cost,  we  are  are  happy  to  say,  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  numbers :  and  the  per  capita  cost  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, as  will  presently  appear. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES. 

Ail  the  expenses  of  a  state  institution  fall  under  one  or  the  other 
of  two  heads,  namely : 

(1).    Ordinary. 

(2).    Special. 

By  ordinary  expenses  are  meant  those  properly  included  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  such  as  food,  clothing,  salaries  and  wages,  and 
the  like. 

Special  expenses  are  such  as  would,  in  ordinary  business,  be 
charged  to  construction  account,  or  to  construction  and  equipment. 
They  include  the  cost  of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  furnishing,  etc. 

Ordinary  expenses  are  characterized  by  a  degree  of  stability  and 
uniformity  in  amount  which  does  not  attach  to  special  expenses. 
They  are  also  of  more  urgent  necessity.  In  stating  the  amounts 
which  the  institutions  ask  to  have  appropriated,  and  our  own  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  required,  we  begin  wich  ordinary  expenses. 
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ORDINART  EXPENSES. 

When  this  board  was  created,  in  1839,  its  relations,  functions 
duties  were  not  very  clear  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others.  We  '. 
no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  wli 
in  1870,  we  were  called  for  the  first  time  to  estimate  the  amou 
proper  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  insti 
tions  then  under  our  care,  we  found  the  task  a  most  difficult  s 
perplexing  one.  We  used  our  best  judgment,  but  our  recommen* 
tions  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  guess-work.  By  the  year  18 
we  were  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  such  changes 
the  form  of  recording  the  financial  transactions  of  the  institutic 
as  would  furnish  us  with  a  solid  basis  for  our  estimates.  We  thej 
fore  favored  the  revision  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  state  ina 
tutioQs,  and  the  passage  of  a  single  act  to  regulate  them.  T 
legislature  enacted,  in  1875,  such  a  law.  This  is  the  law  iiqg 
which  the  business  of  the  institutions  has  been  transacted  from  th 
time  to  this,  and  its  operation  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  t 
institutions,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  general  assembly;  nor  do  ^ 
see  any  reason  for  amending  or  altering  it  at  present.  Since  t 
year  1S75,  we  have  found  it  easier  to  estimate  the  ordinary  expens 
of  the  institutions,  and  have  gained  confidence  in  our  ability 
make  estimates  which  will  bear  all  the  tests  which  may  be  applii 
to  them.  We  have  never,  however,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  sta 
institutions  to  accept  our  estimates  and  adopt  them  as  their  owj 
until  the  present  year. 

In  1874,  the  institutions  now  under  our  charge  (except  the  refori 
school)  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $921,250  for  the  ordinal 
expenses  of  two  years.  We  recommended  the  appropriation  of  $825 
500;  a  reduction  of  $98,750.  The  amount  actually  appropriated  b 
the  general  assembly  was  $840,250,  or  $15,250  more  than  we  advisee 

In  1876,  these  institutions  (including  the  reform  school)  asked  fo 
$1,172,600  for  the  following  two  years.  We  recommended  an  allow 
ance  of  $1,064,000;  a  reduction  of  $108,600.  The  amount  actuall; 
appropriated  was  $1,045,686  50,  or  a  reduction  by  the  legislature  o 
$18,863  50  below  our  estimates.  Our  estimates  were  followed,  excep 
in  the  case  of  two  institutions,  with  respect  to  which  the  reasoni 
for  further  reductions  were  good. 

In  1878,  the  institutions  asked  for  $1,189,500.  We  recommendec 
the  appropriation  of  $1,053,000;  a  reduction  of  $189,500.  The 
legislature  appropriated  $1,041,500;  or  $8,500  less  than  we  recom- 
mended. It  appropriated  $90,000  in  addition  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  eastern  insane  hospital. 

In  1880,  the  institutions  (not  including  the  eastern  hospital  for 
the  insane,  at  Kankakee)  asked  for  $1,121,750.  We  recommended 
the  appropriation  of  $1,029,000 ;  a  reduction  of  $92,750.  The  amount 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  was  $1,042,000;  or  $18,000  more 
than  we  advised,  namely :  $5,000  to  the  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  $7,000  to  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded 
children,  and  $1,000  to  the  state  refoim  school.  The  assembly 
also  appropriated  $160,000  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  hospital 
at  Kankakee. 
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The  amount  asked,  for  the  eight  years,  from  1875  to  1883,  of  four 
general  assemblies,  was  $4,403,100;  the  amount  recommended  by 
this  board  was  $3,968,500 ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
general  assembly  was  $3,969,886  50.  We  therefore,  claim  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  saving,  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  state,  during 
these  eight  years,  on  ordinary  expense  account  alone  (not  including 
the  item  of  special  appropriations),  $488,000;  or  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  or  about  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  appropriated.  Daring  this  period,  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  ordinary  expenses  and  our  recommenda- 
tions, has  only  been  $1,386  50,  on  a  total  expenditure  of  nearly 
four  millions.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  this  record,  and  hope, 
by  assiduous  attention  to  our  duties,  to  continue  to  deserve  and  to 
receive  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  general  assembly. 

This  year,  we  propose  but  slight  reductions  in  the  amounts  asked 
for  ordinary  expenses  by  the  state  institutions,  because  they  have 
for  the  most  part  assented  to  our  estimates  in  advance.* 

Without  a  uniform  classification  of  accounts,  no  such  accuracy  in 
estimating  ordinary  expenses  would  be  possible.  But  we  now  have 
eight  years  of  uniform  accounting  to  base  our  estimates  upon,  and 
can  apply  the  doctrine  of  averages,  in  our  calculations.  Upon  pages 
36-46  we  present  in  tabular  form,  a  classified  statement  of  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  ten  state  institutions,  for  eight  years  past,  show- 
ing the  amount  expended  each  year  under  each  of  the  general 
headings  contained  in  the  table.  With  this  record  of  expenditure 
before  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  average  number  of  inmates  in 
each  institution,  each  year,  we  are  in  position  to  judge  sufficiently 
well  what  will  be  required  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  1876,  we  made  our  first  estimate,  in  detail,  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  each  separate  item  in  our  classified  list.  We  estimated 
the  total  annual  expenditure  (ordinary),  at  $532,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  1878,  the  actual  expenditure  was  $513,107  97.  In  1878,  we  esti- 
mated the  annual  expenditure  for  the  next  two  years  at  $597,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  1880,  it  was  $581,656  09.  In  1880,  we  estimated 
it  (not  including  Kankakee),  at  $589,700;  for  the  fiscal  year  1882, 
it  was  $610,330  45. 

In  1876,  we  estimated  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  the  state 
institutions  for  the  next  two  years,  at  2,500;  the  actual  average  in 
1878,  was  2,492.  We  estimated,  in  1878,  this  number,  for  the  two 
years  following,  at  2,855 ;  the  actual  average  in  1880,  (not  including 
Kankakee),  was  2,893.  We  estimated,  in  1880,  an  average  of  2,980, 
(not  including  Kankakee);  and  the  actual  average,  in  1882,  was 
2,901. 

These  statements  will  show  with  what  care  the  estimates  submit- 
ted by  the  state  board  are  prepared. 

We  now  estimate  the  number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  state  institu- 
tions, from  July  1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1885,  including  the  patients  in 
the  eastern  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Kankakee,  at  3,800.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  will  necessitate  an  increased 
expenditure  for  their  maintenance. 

♦  The  only  important  exception  is  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  which  asks  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
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We  estimate  the  annual  (ordinary)  expenses  for  1888-4  at  $760,000, 
of  which  we  suppose  that  $58,000  will  be  met  from  the  petit  re- 
ceipts of  the  institutions  on  account  of  clothing  furnished  inmates, 
€iales  of  farm  produce,  live-stock,  etc. ;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
ihat  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  state  treasur^^,  in  addition, 
will  be  necessary,  of  $703,000.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  sub- 
mit, on  pages  80-31,  the  classified  summary  of  ordinary  expenses  for 
the  fiscal  years  1881  and  1882,  and  on  page  84,  our  detailed  estimate 
for  1888  and  1884. 

The  rate  of  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  unfortunates  collected 
in  these  institutions,  is  not  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declining,  as  the  following  tab- 
ular statement  will  demonstrate. 

Decline  in  per  capita  cost. 


Institution. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Northern  Tnaftn** 

$252  77 

$227  63 

$J32  14 

$208  99 

$212  39 

$200  10 
558  14 
187  29 
186  64 
286  67 
825  77 
217  67 
154  83 
250  96 
164  23 

$225  01 
385  63 
177  91 
177  88 
269  58 
869  94 
198  21 
144  50 
227  48 
164  89 

$212  81 

Eastern  Insane 

249  68 

Central  Insane 

'  167  31 
262  68 
252  33 
899  41 
258  04 
146  21 
284  41 
14126 

234  15 
250  a5 
31U53 
467  82 
360  16 
150  89 
28119 
168  45 

198  84 
23148 
295  88 
438  18 
410  90 
152  87 
313  18 
186  48 

2i5'54 
203  15 
286  84 

185  52 
177  66 
274  91 

188  90 

Southern  Insane 

199  19 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

278  56 

Blind 

385  82     370  84 
815  35     210  97 
J54  26     1.%  78 

400  49 

Feeble-Minded 

226  69 

Soldiers'  OrDhans 

172  07 

Eye  and  Ear 

236  90 
189  81 

229  56 
190  42 

248  64 

Beform  School 

147  63 

Totals 

1206  35 

$237  16 

$23178 

$224  37 

$202  75 

$210  88 

$209  21 

$214  15 

According  to  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  per  capita  cost 
was  less  in  1875  than  in  1882.  But  tne  fiscal  year  1875  embraced 
only  ten  months ;  twenty  per  cent,  must  therefore  be  added  to  the 
figures  given,  which  would  make  the  average  per  capita  cost  in  all 
the  institutions  during  that  year  $250  02. 

If  our  estimates,  both  of  cost  and  of  attendance,  for  1888  and 
1884,  prove  to  be  correct,  and  the  institutions  succeed  in  getting 
through  those  years  without  a  deficit,  the  j^er  capita  cost  for  the 
next  two  years  will  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  the  lowest  figure 
yet  reached.  It  will  not  be  much  more  than  two-thirds  as  high  as 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Average  number  each  year. 


Institution. 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 


Northern  Insane  Hospital 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 

Central  Insane  Hospital 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

State  Beform  School 


Totals. 


196 


474 
88 

209 
50 
80 

288 
22 

184 


1.585 


307 


470 

148 

219 

621 

81 

297 

3S 

178 


466 


467 

204 

257 

55 

80 

310 

45 

180 


1.795  2.064 


464 


487 

246 

263 

67 

77 

275 

41 

16t 


2.074 


498 


496 
394 
304 

72 
168 
291 

77 
182 


2.482 


521 


566 
466 
801 

75 
224 
302 

69 
183 


2.707 


521 

63 

625 

498 

307 

78 

274 

308 

62 

190 


2.926 


522 
185 
639 
498 
359 

77 
286 
301 

71 
197 


3.135 


519 
3(18 
639 
498 
340 

64 
279 
266 

?2 
229 


3.209 


[Continued  on  page  47. 
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The  actual  number  present  at  the    close  of  the   fiscal  year  1882 
was  larger  than  the  average  for  the  year ;  it  was  8,409. 

The  increase  in  numbers  for  the  next  two  years  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  at  Jacksonville  a  new  wing  has  just  been  added  to 
the  institution  for  the  blind ;  at  Anna,  the  new  north  wing  of  the 
southern  hospital  for  the  insane  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  pro- 
propcMed  to  retain,  for  the  present,  and  to  occupy  the  barracks  erected 
in  the  first  place  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  at  Pontiac,  the  num- 
ber of  boys  committed  by  the  courts  to  the  state  reform  school  is 
rapidly  and  steadily  increasing;  while  at  Kankakee,  the  capacity  of 
the  eastern  hospital  for  the  insane  has  been  enlarged  by  additions 
already  made,  and  is  likely  to  be  still  further  enlarged. 

With   such    an    expansion   of   the   institutions,  no  reduction   of 
expense  is  possible,  without  a  revolution  either  in  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  the  inmates  or  in  the  mode  of    support.    The  latter   would 
not  be  a  reduction  in  actual  cost,  but  only  in  the  cost  to  the  state 
treasury,  by  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  counties.    The  former  is 
not  contenmlated  nor  advocated,   so  far  as  we    are   aware,  in  any 
quarter.    We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  complaint 
may  be  made  of  the  great  cost  of  the  state  institutions,  then:  man- 
agement is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  but  a  source  of  state  pride  and  self-congratulation.    The  stream 
of  visitors,  official  and  non-official,  which  flows  through  them,  is  un- 
ceasing.   Among  these  visitors  are  many  who  are  shrewd,  exacting 
and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind.    Any   abuse    or   malfeasance  in 
office  would  be  tolerably   certain  to   fina  its  way  to  the  public  ear 
through  some  visitor,  inmate  or  dissatisfied  employee,  to  be  spread 
abroad  by  the  press,   and  to  form  the  basis  of  political  attack.    The 
absence  of  scandal  is  the  surest  evidence  that  no  ground  exists  for  it. 
If  the  judgment  of  those  who   have   inspected  our  state  institutions 
is  favorable,  it  is  not  hkely  to   be  set  aside    by  the  prejudices  or 
sospieions  of  others,  who  have  never  seen  them.    The  only  variations 
between  the  amounts  asked,  by  the  institutions,  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  next  two  years,  and  the  amount  recommended  by  this 
board,  are  as  follows: 

Asked.     Becommended. 

Eartem  Hospital  for  the  Insane $104,500  $104,000 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 112,000  107,000 

iDstitntion  for  the  Blind 38,000  32,000 

SoJdiers'  Orphans'  Home 60,000  46,030 

Totals 309,500  289,000 

We  submit  for  the  further  information  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  following  statement  of  the  annual  expenses,  both  ordinary  and 
special,  for  ten  years  past,  of  the  institutions  now  under  our  charge : 
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Annual  Expenses,  for  Ten  Years. 


Institution. 


Year. 


Ordinary. 


Special. 


Total. 


Northern  Insane  Hospital . 


• « 
( * 
• « 


« ( 
•  • 
f « 
« • 

• « 
« t 


Totals. 


Eastern  Insane  Hospital... 


• « 

« • 


4  * 

«  • 

t  4 

4  « 


Totals 

Central  Insane  Hospital. 


i  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

I  4 


Totals. 


Southern  Insane  Hospital, 


<  < 

4  4 

4  I 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


4  4 

.•• 

4  4 
4  4 
•  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


*••«**. 


Totals 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  I 

4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
f  4 
4  4 
4  • 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 

4  4 

4  • 

4  4 

4  I 

i  4 

•  4 

4  4 


Totals. 
Blind 


Totals. 


1S74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


lS73t 

1874  f 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


18731 

1874  J 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


18731 

1874  f 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


1873  (. 

1874  f 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


68.755  86 
66.960  24 
77,r.0l  60 
106,348  85 
107.713  62 
104.080  m 
110.667  56 
104.167  17 
117.547  66 
110.465  96 


|963.:M)8  61 


2.286  60 
35.419  86 
62.071  38 
76.825  36 


$176.603  20 

247.089  14 

78.636  35 
109.248  90 

96.835  16 
106.905  78 
105.075  30 
116.955  06 
113.  G38  17 
120,643  77 


1.095,027  58 

46.164.19 

38,876  73 
51.011  68 
57,176  73 
80.040  41 
82.721  55 
92.990  70 
88.552  45 
98.180  77 


635.715  21 

141.906  82 

55.260  86 
79,805  53 
77, mi  92 
87.774  3.1 
82.723  73 
88,124  61 
96.776  55 
94.661  73 


804.829  08 

41.508  42 

24.763  77 
25.7»»  15 
24.979  22 
27.779  31 
27.913  51 
25.599  61 
28,348  73 
25.447  01 


252.069  73' 


89.691  06 

223.406  89 

21.345  92 

2.463  03 
27.042  65 
14.899  23 
14.454  86 

5.491  16 
22.799  52 
23.766  80 


1446.361  10 

15.298  65 
96.526  89 
100. 106  2b 
98.758  54 
65.030  45 
83.098  05 


$458,818  87 

17,169  26 

10.011  65 

2.767  93 

27.608  96 

48.192  22 

49.252  57 

13.433  59 

8.204  60 

8.684  85 


185,215  62 

187.640  80 

66.364  16 
42.720  79 
114.004  70 
14.506  05 
14.351  48 
7.564  56 
44.396  27 
78.382  53 


564,981  34 

89.382  16 

27.856  79 
20.110  86 
11.880  42 
12.064  34 
11.952  58 
6.006  09 
12,644  15 
12,407  25 


204.304  64 

90,690  34 

4,952  16 
3.244  70 
2.399  23 
1.891  31 
5.368  62 
1.671  65 
12.504  13 
37.066  32 


159.778  46 


158,446 
280.  S67 
98.947 
107.811 
134.  756 
118.979 
125.122 
109.658 
140.347 
184.232 


11,408.669 

15,298 
96,526 
102,392 
134. 178 
127, 101 
159.923 


$6;5,422  t 

(126.347  1 

1137.900  I 

88.648  i 

112.016  ( 

124.844  1 

l.'>5.097  i 

154.327  i 
130.888  C 
121.842  7 

129.328  € 


1,280.243  2 
(115.786  5 

III8.OI8  4 

105.240  8 

93.732  4 

171.181  4 

94,546  4< 

97.078  a 

100.555  2« 

132,948  7! 

171.563  3< 


1.200.646  5£ 

(108.838  29 

1122.450  71 

83.117  65 

99.916  39 

89.(«5  34 

99.838  67 

94.676  31 

94.130  70 

109.420  70 

107.058  98 


1.009.133  72 
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53.437  49 
78.761  27 
29.715  93 
28.974  85 
27.378  45 
29.670  62 
33,282  13 
27.27126 
40.852  86 
62.503  33 


411,848  19 
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Anniud  Expenses — Concluded. 


Institntion. 


Year. 


Ordinary. 


Special. 


Feeble-Vinded 


•1 


4« 


B' 


Totals 

Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home. 


•• 
•« 

•  a 


•  4 


•  « 


Totals 

Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmary. 


■  • 

a  I 
a  a 
(■ 

«  • 
•  « 
a  a 
a  « 


Totals 

Slate  Beform  School. 


*  t 

(  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
•  < 

a* 


a  a 
a  • 
a  « 

a  a 
a  a 
a  a 

a  a 
a  a 
a  a 


Totals 

Ttalnstltutlonst 


a  » 
a  a 
a  a 

a  a 
a  a 
aa 
aa 
aa 
(a 


Totals. 


1873  (. 

1874  f 
1^ 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
188D 
1881 
1882 


18731 

1874  f 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


18731 

1874  f 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


18731 

1874  f 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


51.465  00 

20.901  76 
28.812  87 
31.639  52 
53.062  88 
47.381  69 
69.502  70 
56.710  94 
68.284  23 


412.761  59 

103.676  S3 

43.426  43 
46.776  72 
42.498  83 
44.890  35 
41.859  79 
47.533  66 
43.461  52 
45.848  54 


459,972  17 

19.245  67 

9,386  45 
12.653  51 
12.840  40 
18.478  23 
15.785  97 
15.624  92 
16.279  42 
18.001  55 


138.296  12 


25. 144  94 
29,402  80 
30.582  99 
34.546  67 
34.798  11 
81.157  66 
32,474  97 
83.806  89 


251.915  03 

776.771  67 

378.998  79 
488.791  01 
482.071  39 
557.558  00 
551.213  81 
617.075  96 
655.861  79 
687.155  81 


5.190.498  22 


923  91 

10.335  38 

74.969  80 
123.064  37 

13.589  40 
3.522  31 

12.397  10 
5,103  44 
7, 197  74 


251,123  45 

15,194  40 

4.490  29 
1.314  24 
4.835  60 
1,776  70 
5.082  76 
1.057  94 
4.693  96 
4.187  54 


42.633  43 

46.841  64 

2.446  92 
4.754  55 
15.140  44 
8.477  99 
705  20 
2.104  33 
2.273  00 
2.711  94 


85.456  01 


11.931  69 
6.720  47 

10.732  29 

10.405  32 
2.484  21 
2.915  10 
5.462  25 

15.870  29 


66.621  62 

760.930  44 

159.734  96 
159.086  37 
351.907  31 
222.329  45 
207,280  88 
151.400  05 
183.11177 
268.368  31 


2.464.144  54 


Total. 


(26.277  96 

126.110  95 

31.237  14 

10:^.802  67 

154.703  89 

66,652  28 

50.904  00 

71.899  80 

61,814  38 

70.481  97 


663.885  04 

161.625  95 
157.244  78 
47,916  72 
48.090  96 
47.:^  43 
40.667  (»5 
46.942  55 
48.591  60 
48.155  48 
50.036  08 


502.605  60 

(12.215  31 
153.872  00 
11.833  37 
17.408  06 
27.960  84 
26.956  22 
16.491  17 
17.729  25 
18.552  42 
20.713  49 


223.752  13 

•29.240  72 
•13. 101  51 
37.076  63 
36.123  27 
41.315  28 
44.951  99 
37,282  32 
34.072  76 
37.937  22 
49.677  18 


360.778  88 

(662.976  17 
1874.725  94 
533.733  75 
627.877  38 
833,978  70 
779.887  45 
758.494  69 
768.476  00 
838,973  66 
955.519  12 


7,654,642  76 


*11ie  flnt  is  from  July  1. 1873  to  July  1. 1874.  The  second  is  from  July  1. 1874  to  Dee.  1, 1874. 
^  Hot  ineludiiiff  the  Beform  School. 
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SPECIAL  AM»R0PRUT10NS. 


The  board  of  state  commissioners  of  public  charities  was  creatoci 
in  1869.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  appropriated,  by  ttt^ 
general  assembly,  for  special  purposes,  to  be  expended  by  the  insti- 
tutions under  our  care,  the  following  amounts: 


General  Assembly. 

Instltntioii. 

87th. 

88th. 

89th.    30th. 

31st. 

38d. 

Total. 

Northern  Insane. . 
EaBtem  Insane... 

165.717  26 

823.650  00 

15,480 

44,897  85 

200,000  00 

105.700  00 

24.700  00 

24.000  00 

6.20125 

38.940  00 

9,475  00 

!n,925  00 

11,800  00 

22.030 

167.500 

35.496 

18,000 

20.979 

6.684 

17.255 

8.500 

4,000 

5.609 

50.230  07 

175.667  40 

17.284  48 

124.052  86 

22,800  00 

52.715  00 

15.275  00 

12.800  00 

6.912  Ot) 

20.290  00 

622.0(15  \» 
643.157  40 

Central  Insane 

Southern  Insane.. 
Deal  and  Dumb... 
Blind 

a  40.250  00 

206.000  00 

50.200  00 

16,000  00 
d  99.000  00 
98.250  00 
90.000  00 
1.000  00 
15.662  75 
33.000  00 
18,000  00 

12.500 

184,800 

81.750 

8.000 

185.000 

8.500 

8,800 

27,000 

227.290  4S 
658,052  8G 
242,479  OO 
163,547  as 

Feeble-MJnded.... 
Soldiers'  Orphans' 

Eye  and  Ear 

lief  onn  School 

1.000  00 
6118.794  81 

4,000  00 
c   74.867  07 

258,470  OiP 

168.782  SS 

78,637  OO 

157.556  07 

Totals 

$662,819  14 

$689,562  75 

$476,830 

$187,689  10 

$300,994 

$497,578  86 

$8,114,867  7S 

a.  Not  including  appropriation  for  deflolency,  %22, 000. 

b.  Of  this  amount,  $^,490  81  was  to  pay  previoaa  Indebtedness,  part  of  it  for  ordinciry^ 
expenses. 

c.  Of  this  amount,  $54,857  07  was  to  pay  previous  indebtedness. 

d.  Not  includinff  appropriation  for  expenses  incidental  to  opening,  $4, 000. 

The  twenty-sixth  assembly  not  only  established  this  board,  but 
created  and  made  the  initial  appropriations  for  the  northern  and 
southern  hospitals  for  the  insane  ,\  it  appropriated  to  each  of  them 
$125,000,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  construction  of  buildings. 
It  also  voted  $44,600  to  the  soldiers'  orphans'  home,  to  complete 
and  famish  that  institution,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid, 
two  years  before,  by  the  twenty-fifth  assembly. 

The  twentv-seventh  assembly  continued  the  work  upon  the  two 
new  insane  hospitals,  tore  down  and  rebuilt  the  south  wing  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  paid  the  debts  of  the 
soldiers'  orphans'  home  and  the  .state  reform  school. 

The  twenty-eighth  assembly  completed  the  hospital  at  Elgin, 
erected  the  centre  building  of  the  hospital  at  Anna,  provided  the 
new  chapel  and  school  building,  dining-room  and  boiler-house  for 
the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  built  the  centre  building  for 
the  institution  for  the  blind,  and  also  built  the  new  eye  and  ear 
infirmary,  at  Chicago,  (after  the  great  fire). 

The  twenty-ninth  assembly  completed  the  hospital  at  Anna,  and 
removed  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  from  Jacksonville 
to  Lincoln,  where  it  erected  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  that 
institution. 

The  thirtieth  assembly  made  extensive  alterations  in  the  heating 
and  ventilation  of  the  northern  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  erected 
cottages  upon  the  grounds  of  that  institution;  created  the  hospital 
at  Kankakee;  enlarged  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville,  by  adding  two 
sections,  one  to  each  wing;  built  workshops  for  the  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb;  furmshed  and  made  ready  for  occupancy  the 
asylum  at  Lincoln;  and  bought  additional  ground  for  the  eye  and 
ear  infirmary,  at  Chicago. 


TbB  tbirty-firat  assembly  made  an  .  appropriation  for  continuing 
the  eonsimction  of  the  Kankakee  hospital,  but  undertook  no  other 
very  important  work. 

The  thirty-second  assembly,  besides  carrying  forward  the  work  at 
Kankakee,  was  called  upon  to  rebuild  the  north  wing  of  the  hospital 
at  Anna,  which  was  burned  while  the  legislature  was  in  session. 
It  also  built  the  east  wing  of  the  institution  for  the  blind. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  special  appropriations 
made  by  the  thirty-second  general  assembly : 

To  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

For  repairs  and  contingent  fund,  $5,000  per  annum $10,000  00 

Per  improvement  of  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

For  new  ice-house 1,000  00 

For  new  boilers  and  steam-drum,  setting  and  making  con- 
nections   10,C00  00 

For  new  smoke-stack 8,6C0  00 

For  heater  and  purifier  to  cleanse  the  water 1,100  00 

F<»  adding  to  the  power  of  engine  and  making  new  shaft- 

mg,  etc 2,500  00 

For  one  new  fan  and  shafting  with  brick- work 1,250  00 

For  drop-flues  from  boiler  to  chimney 800  00 

For  connecting  sewer  with  ventilating  shaft,  etc 500  00 

For  new  pump  for  fire  purposes 1,000  00 

For  cast-iron  radiators 4,000  00 

Fwr  an  artesian  well 5,000  00 

For  new  engine  and  pump-house 4,450  00 

For  covering  steam-pipe  with  asbestos  or  other  non-con- 
conducting  material 2,885  00 

For  transferiing  insane  patients  (part) 245  07 

Total $50,280  07 

To  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  $2,000  jper  annum 4,000  00 

For  improving  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

For  dimng-room  and  employees  quarters 6  800  00 

For  bath-house 5,000  CO 

For  refrigerator 2,500  00 

For  farm  buildings B,OCO  00 

For  boiler  and  pumps, 5,000  tO 

For  land  drain 1,000  00 

For  branch  railroad 4,800  00 

For  completion  of  the  south  wing 78,000  00 

For  detached  wards 88,000  00 

For  furniture  for  four  hundred  and  twenty  patients 12,000  00 

For  covering  steam  pipes 1,000  00 

For  patients'  library,  medical  library  and  apparatus 2,500  00 

For  additional  stock  and  farm  implementB,  $750  ^er  annum  1,500  00 

fat  musical  instruments,  magic  lantern,  etc 1,500  00 

For  amusement  hall 12,000  00 

For  transferring  insane  patients  (part) 57  40 

Total $175,657  40 
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To  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  ^'2,500  per  annum $5,000  O 

For  improving  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  O 

For  additional  filter 2,000  O 

For  refrigerating  bouse 5,000  0( 

For  re-building  two  end  walls  adjoining  tbe  centre  building  8,000  O 

For  transferring  insane  patients  (part) 2814; 

Total $17,284  4J 

To  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

For  temporary  wooden  barracks  and  furniture  for  same. .  12,000  (M 

For  re-building  the  north  wing 90,000  0( 

For  new  furniture  to  replace .fu.rpiture  destroyed, 8,000  0( 

For  repairing  damages  done  by  water  in  centre  building. . .  1,000  0( 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  $  4,003  jpcr  annum 8,000  Oi 

For  improvement  of  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  0( 

For  a  new  engine  to  replace  the  present  one 2,685  Oi 

For  construction  of  refrigerating  house 2,500  0^ 

For  settling-basin  and  filter 100  0( 

For  one-half  mile  of  fence  along  the  public  highway,  etc. .  250  0( 

For  additional  heating  apparatus 1,200  0< 

For  detached  building  for  stores,  etc 1,000  (H 

For  transferring  insane  patients  (part) 367  8^ 

Total $124,052  8( 

To  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  $8,000  i^^r  annum 6,000  0( 

For  pupils'  library,  $500  per  annum 1,000  0( 

For  bam 8,000  0( 

For  bakeiT 8,000  Qi 

For  veranda  fire-escapes 1,800  0( 

For  store-house 5,000  0( 

For  filter  and  filter-house 8,000  0( 

Total $124,052  8( 

To  tJie  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  $1,500  p^r  annum 8,000  0( 

For  a  sewer 775  (K 

For  an  engine  and  laundry  machinery 1,440  0( 

For  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  east  wing 88,000  OC 

For  school  apparatus,  musical  instruments  and  furniture .  2,500  0( 

For  a  bam,  coal-house  and  shops 12,000  0( 

Total $62,716  OC 
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To  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

For  repairs,  $2,000  per  annum 

For  improvement  of  grounds,  $500  jper  annum 

For  finishing,  steam-heating,  plumbing  and  furnishing  the 

basement 

For  laundry  building 

For  mereurial  fire  alarm 

For  Teranda  fire-escape. .   


4,000  CO 
1,000  00 

3,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,775  00 
2,500  00 


Total $15,275  00 

To  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 

For  improyements  and  repairs 8,000  CO 

For  library  (new  books) 500  00 

For  hospital  building  and  furniture  for  the  same 5,000  00 

For  boiler-house,  steam  boiler,  etc 4,800  00 


Total $12,800  00 

To  the  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  $1,000  per  annum 

For  additional  furniture,  $1,000  per  annum 

For  stone  side- walk 

For  iron  fence  and  stone  coping 

For  iee-house 

For  steam-heating  apparatus  for  ventilation 

For  machinery  for  laundry 

For  raising  smoke-stack,  tuck-pointing  same,  and  paint- 

iug  buildings 

For  paving  Adams  street 

Total $6,912  00 


2,000  00 

2.000  00 

800  00 

500  00 

200  00 

300  00 

200  00 

6C0  00 

312  00 

To  the  State  Reform  Sclvool. 

For  repairs  and  improvements, 

For  improvement  of  grounds 

For  replenishing  boys'  library  and  furnishing  papers, 

$200  per  annum 

For  two  washing  machines 

For  painting  tin  roof  on  main  and  engine  buildings,  etc  . . 

For  renewing  stairs  in  work-shops,  wings  of  main  build- 
ings, etc 

For  lining  wash-troughs  and  water-tank 

For  providing  new  privy- vaults  and  to  remedy  the  ventila- 
tion  

For  painting  brick- work,  main  and  family  buildings 

Tot^l 


1,000  00 
200  00 

400  00 
500  00 
800  00 

€00  00 
200  00 

16,000  00 
690  00 

$20,290  00 
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Recapitulation. 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane I  50,280  07 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 175,657  40 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 17,284  48 

Soutnem  Hospital  for  the  Insane 124,052  86 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 22,800  00 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 52,715  00 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 15,275  00 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 12,800  00 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 6,912  00 

State  Reform  School 20,290  00 

Total $497,516  76 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  unusually  large  proj^ortion  of  the 
appropriations  made  two  years  ago  proved  to  be  insuflScient  to 
* 'complete  and  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which'*  these  appropri- 
ations were  made,  and  in  obedience  to  the  twentieth  section  of  the 
act  to  regulate  the  state  charitable  institutions,  (see  page  14  of  this 
report),  no  part  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  was  expended  or  drawn 
from  the  state  treasury,  nor  any  liability  created  on  account  of  said 
appropriations.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  insufGicient  appropri- 
ations : 

Asked.   Appropriated. 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane — 

Dining-room  and.  employees'  quarters $8,000  00    $3,800  00 

Eefrigerating-house 6,000  00      2,500  OO 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane — 

Settling-basm  and  filter 10,000  00         100  00 

One-half  mile  of  fence 500  00         250  00 

Asylum  for  Peeble-Minded  Children — 
Laundry 6,000  00      8,000  00 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home — 
Hospital  building  8,000  00      5,000  00 

In  some  cases,  not  included  in  this  list,  the  appropriations  granted 
have  been  expended;  but  in  consequence  of  the  reductions  made 
below  the  sums  requested,  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  result 
has  been  the  natural  consequence.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
delached  bath-house,  at  Kankakee,  and  of  the  refrigerating-house, 
at  Anna. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether,  when  plans  and  estimates  have 
been  carefully  and  honestly  prepared,  it  is  not  sometimes  better  for 
the  legislature  to  strike  out  bodily  a  particular  item  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  rather  than  to  appropriate  a  reduced  amount.  The 
reductions  made  in  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  appropriated  are 
often  due  to  a  feeling  that  the  institution  preferring  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  has  not  thoroughly  considered  the  question  of  the 
amount  needed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  adoption,  by  the  last  assembly,  of  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  trustees  and  officers  of  state  institutions,  in  their  biennial  ' 
reports,  to  submit  drawings  and  estimates  showing  the  character 
and  probable  cost  of  every  proposed  improvement,  with  the  amount 
of  labor  and  material,  and  the  price  of  the  same,  in  sufficient  de- 
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tafl  to  enable  the  legislatnre  to  determine  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  the  appropriations  asked,  will  partly  care  the  distrust  to 
which  we  allude,  if  in  fact  it  exists.  This  resolution  has  been  very 
t|enerally  obeyed  by  the  institutions,  as  will  be  seen  on  examina- 
noQ  of  their  printed  reports.  . 

hi  two  instances,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  amounts  asked 
by  institutions,  (namely,  one  thousand  dollars  for  an  ice-house  at 
Elgin,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  rebuilding  the  end  walls  of 
two  hospital  wards,  at  Jacksonville) ;  but  after  receiving  the  appro- 
priations, these  institutions  found  them  to  be  insufficient  and  did 
not  use  them. 

At  the  northern  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Elgin,  the  bulk  of  the 
special  appropriations  made  was  for  improving  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  that  building.  By  reference  to  the  list  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  Table  [  G  ],  appended  to  this  report,  it  appears 
that  the  following  sums  have  been  expended,  at  various  times,  upon 
the  very  imperfect  and  vexatious  apparatus  designed  for  heating 
the  Elgm  hospital. 

1871— Heating  apparatus,  etc $26,800  00 

1872— Setting  heating  coils 700  00 

Heating  and  gas  work 4,000  00 

1878— Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation 12,500  00 

1OT5-Xew  boSer 1,500  00 

1877 — Alterations  in  heating  and  ventilation 10,000  00 

New  boiler-house 6,897  85 

1879— One  engine,  with  foundation 1,600  00 

1881-New  boilers,  etc 10,000  00 

New  smoke-stack 8,500  00 

Heater  and  purifier 1,100  00 

Adding  to  power  of  engine,  etc 2,600  00 

New  fan  and  shafting 1,250  00 

Diop-flues 800  00 

Connecting  sewer  with  smoke-stack 500  00 

Cast-iron  radiators 4,000  00 

Engine  and  pump-house 4,850  00 

Covering  steam  pipes 2,835  00 

Total. $94,982  85 

Some  small  part  of  this  expenditure  may  not  be  directly  charge- 
Mf  to  the  heating  apparatus ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  items 
vhich  are  chargeable  to  it  are  not  included,  for  instance,  the  air- 
docts,  the  coal-house,  and  the  cisterns  for  suppljring  the  boilers 
with  soft  water  as  a  purge;  also  expenditures  upon  the  heating  ap- 
paratus from  the  ordinary  expense  and  repair  funds.  We  believe 
that  this  apparatus  has  cost  the  state,  in  round  numbers,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  doUars,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion. The  amount  expended  has  been  sufficient  to  buy  for  each 
inmate  of  the  institution  nearly  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  com- 
mon stoves.  With  all  this  expenditure  upon  the  apparatus,  the 
consamption  of  fuel  has  been  equally  out  of  proportion.  The  total 
^^t  of  fuel  and  freights,  at  Elgin,  since  1875,  (see  page  41  of  this 
report),  has  exceeded  the  cost  for  the  same  items  at  all  three  of  the 
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other  hospitals  for  the.  insane  taken  together.  At  Jacksonville,, 
Anna  and  Kankakee,  it  was  $154,700  73;  but  at  Elgin  it  was- 
$154,829  22.  The  cost  of  fuel  alone,  at  Elgin,  in  eight  years,  baa- 
been  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  whole  amount  exx>ended  foi^ 
heating  the  nine  other  state  institutions. 

We  commented  upon  this  subject  in  our  last  report  (pages  86-38)  ^ 
and  the  trustees  introduced,  through  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  (not  submitted  to  this  board  for  its- 
approval),  asking  for  very  large  sums  for  changes  in  the  heating 
apparatus,  part  of  which  were  granted  and  part  stricken  out.  The 
disposition  made  of  the  funds  granted  is  set  forth  in  the  leport  of 
the  trustees  and  superintendent.  The  matter  will  come  before  the 
legislature  again  this  winter,  in  the  form  of  a  request  for  further 
appropriations,  which  we  will  consider  later. 

With  the  money  appropriated  for  an  artesian  well,  the  Elgin  hos- 
pital has  succeeded  in  getting,  at  the  depth  of  2,068  feet,  a  stream 
of  reasonably  pure  water,  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  flows  to 
a  point  about  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  which 
it  is  easily  pumped. 

At  Jacksonville,  a  new  Alter  has  been  added  to  the  one  already 
upon  the  hospital  grounds,  which  is  described  by  the  superintendent. 
Dr.  Carriel,  in  his  report,  as  follows: 

This  buildint;  is  thirty-two  by  forty-eight  feet,  of  brick,  and  enclosed,  to  protect 
the  filter-bed  from  the  action  of  frost.  An  excavation  of  about  seven  feet  was  made> 
below  the  smface  of  the  ground,  which  contains  the  fllterini;  materials  and  the  filtered 
water-space.  The  filter-surface  is  thirty-seven  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  clear-water 
space  is  ten  by  thirty-two  feet.  After  preparing  the  bottom,  by  laying  brick  on  edge  in 
hydraulic  cement,  then  thoroughly  grouting,  and  lastly  spreading  on  about  three-quar- 
.         ,  __  ..^  _L  _.  .  ,  ^^  next  step  is  to  make  proper  drains  '  '         "^ 

bed  there  is  a  drain  six  by  eight  ii 
\  feet,  opening  into  the  central  drain, 
so  as  to  pass  through  a  four-inch  ring; 
foot  of  rock,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  two-inch' ring;  then  one  foot  ox  coarse  gravel; 
then  six  inches  of  fine  gravel;  then  one  foot  of  coarse  sand,  and  lastly,  eighteen  inches 
of  fine  sand,  thus: 

Rock  broken  into  four-inch  cubes 12  inches 

Hock  broken  into  two -inch  cubes 12       ** 

Coarse  gravel 12 

Fine  gravel 6 

Coarse  sand 12 

Fine  sand 18 


ters  or  an  inch  of  cement  mortar,  the  next  step  is  to  make  proper  drains  for  carrying  ofT 

" "     "      JIX 

Dy  rour  mcnes.  every  two  leet,  opening  into  tne  central  dram,    upc ,  _  _ 

torn  is  placed  a  foot  of  rock,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  four-inch  ring;  then  another 


the  water.     In  the  centre  of  the  bed  there  is  a  drain  six  by  eight  inches,  and  side 
drains  two  by  four  inches,  every  two  feet,  opening  into  the  central  drain.    Upon  this  bot- 
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Total  depth 72  inches 

The  filtered  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  flow  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter-bed 
because  this  pressure  of  six  feet,  equal  to  nearly  three  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  would 
soon  press  down  and  pack  the  sand  so  hard  that  no  more  water  would  run  throus h.  A 
small  well  is  therefore  made  at  the  end  of  the  central  drain,  so  arranged  as  to  graduate 
the  weight  of  water  on  the  filter-bed.  The  difierence  In  height  from  the  top  of  the  filter- 
bed  to  the  outlet  for  filtered  water,  should  not  be  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twenty 
inches. 

I  have  described  the  mode  of  construction  somewhat  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  to  every  institution  and  community,  where  the  water-supply  ia 
not  obtained  from  living  springs.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  where  the  soil  is 
rugged,  and  brooks  and  streams  pass  over  rocky  beds,  comparatively  little  material  is 
earned  otT  and  mingled  with  the  water,  ilere.  the  streams  are  almost  always  turbid,  and 
the  water  loaded  with  solid  materials,  composed  of  our  loose,  loamy  soil.  These  fine  sedi- 
ments are  not  the  only  impurities,  but  through  all  the  warm  season,  organisms,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  are  to  be  found  in  most  river- water,  and  are  particularly  abundant  ia 
waters  stored  in  ponds  or  reservoirs. 

Much  labor  can  be  saved  by  having  settling- basins,  in  which  the  sediments  will  be 
deposited,  but  the  organisms  can  only  oe  removed  by  a  properly  constructed  filter.  The 
water  used  here,  supplied  by  our  city  water- works,  is  usually  turbid,  and  in  warm  weather 
often  emits  a  disagreeable  odor:  but  after  passing  through  our  filter,  it  is  clear  and  per- 
fectly odorless,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  disease- 
producing  germs  than  most  well-water.  Filter-beds  are  so  simple  in  construction^ 
and  the  results  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  it  is  almost  surprising  that  more  effort 
is  not  made  to  thus  purify  water,  not  only  in  all  large  institutions,  but  in  towns  and  cities 
as  well. 

The  amount  of  water  which  passes  through  each  square  foot  of  filter-surface  in  a  day  ia 
estimated  by  Kirkwood.  an  excellent  authority,  at  seventy  gallons.  This  would  give  us  a 
daily  capacity,  on  both  filter-beds,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  gallons. 
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The  work  of  enlarging  and  completing  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
tad  dumb  has  been  carried  forwaxd  by  the  erection  of  a  bam  (to  take 
the  place  of  ttie  one  altered  into  a  cottage  for  boys),  and  of  a  Btore- 
house.  Separate  appropriations  were  made  for  a  bakery,  a  store- 
house and  a  filter  and  filter-hoase ;  but  they  have  been  combined  into 
one  general  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  single  building,  with  a  filter 
in  tbe  ceUar.      This   arrangement  of  the  Ster  we  do   not  approve. 

The  veranda  fire-escapes  have  also  been  erected. 

The  veranda  fire-escapes  provided  for  the  asylum  for  feeble- 
minded children  have  not  been  put  up ;  but  the  mercurial  fire-alarm 
has  been  placed  in  position,  and  the  work  of  finishing  the  base- 
ment partly  completed. 

At  the  soldiers'  orphans'  home,  the  appropriation  for  a  boiler 
and  a  boiler-house  has  been  properly  expended. 

All  the  special  appropriations  to  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary  at 
Chicago  have  been  expended,  except  that  for  paving  Adams  street. 
The  paving  of  this  street  has  not  yet  been  begun  by  the  city  au- 
thorities. 

The  changes  in  the  reform  school  ordered  by  the  last  general 
assembly  have  been  made,  of  which  the  chief  was  an  addition  to 
the  main  building,  costing  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  used  for  lava- 
tory and  water-closetB  on  the  upper  floor,  and  for  school-rooms  on 
the  lower  floor,  and  the  building  of  ventilating  shafts  through  the 
wings  of  the  main  building. 

The  construction  of  the  east  wing  of  the  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  of  shops,  a  bam  and  a  coal-house,  complete, 
for  the  present,  the  enlargement  of  that  institution.  The  new  sewer 
is  also  laid.  A  novelty,  to  be  seen  here,  is  the  Otto  motor  or  gas- 
engine,  never  before  introduced  into  any  state  institution  in  this  state. 
We  understand  that  it  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 

At  Anna,  the  north  wing  of  the  southern  hospital  for  the  insane 
took  fire,  from  some  undiscovered  cause,  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1881,  about  one  o'clock,  and  was  completely 
destroyed,  except  a  portion  of  the  walls.  One  patient  perished  in 
the  flames ;  all  the  rest  were  rescued.  The  general  assembly  was  in 
session  at  the  time,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  send  the  patients 
to  their  homes,  but  to  provide  for  them  temporary  barracks,  and 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
burned  wing.  In  rebuilding,  some  valuable  improvements  were  made, 
espeeiaUy  in  the  heating  and  ventilation,  which  had  been  verv  im- 
perfect and  a  source  of  continual  annoyance.  The  water-closets 
were  also  placed  outside  of  the  main  wall,  and  a  tier  of  large,  airy 
dining-rooms  built  in  the  rear.  One  mistake  was  made — at  least  we 
so  regard  it:  the  heating-coils  in  the  basement  were  enclosed  in 
brick  air-chambers.  This  was  done  to  make  the  basement  fire-proof, 
but  the  end  sought  could  have  been  accomplished  equally  well,  by 
making  boxes  of  the  usual  pattern,  but  of  galvanized  iron,  instead 
of  woc3,  which  would  have  enabled  the  engineer  to  get  at  his  coils, 
to  examine  and  repair  them  when  necessary.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  every  one  of  these  chambers  will  be  demolished,  at  no  distant 
day.  The  work  of  rebuilding  was  not  done  by  contract,  but  by  the 
iDstitatioB  itself,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  L.  D.  Gleaveland,  architect,  of 
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Chicago,  who  gave  it  his  personal  supervision.     This  is  the  second 
time,  since  our  knowledge  of  the  state  institutions,  that  a  contractor 
has  been   dispensed  with — the    other   instance    being   that  of    the 
enlargement  of  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville,  in  1877-8— and  in  both 
cases  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.    While  it  was  in  pro- 
cess the  male  patients  were  accommodated  in  the  barracks,  and  in 
the  chapel,  and  in  one  section  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  female  "wing. 
It  was  not  intended  to  allow  the  patients  to  pass  a  winter  in  the 
barracks,  which  were  of  very  light  construction,  and  not  ceiled  on 
the  inside;   but  in  consequence  of  delays  in  the  completion  of   the 
wing,  they  did  so,  and  that  without  damage  or  inconvenience.     We 
regard   the  experience  gained  through   this  catastrophe  as   of    the 
greatest  value,   since  it  tends   to  show  the   feasibility  of  simpler 
modes  of  caring  for  the  chronic,  pauper  insane.     The  patients  who 
occupied  the  barracks  liked  them;   they  appeared  to  like  them  bet- 
ter than  the  wards.    No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  managing  the 
patients  in  large  day-rooms   and   associated  dormitories,   notwith- 
8tanding  the  great  number  of  men  in   a  room,  which  was  about 
seveuty-five.    The  dining-room  accommodated  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Oells  were  provided  for  refractory   patients,  but  no   occasion  arose 
for  their  use.      A  nurse  in  each   of  the  two  great  dormitories  kept 
watch  during  the  night,  and  some  noisy  patients  who  did  not  sleep 
well  in  single  dormitories  in  the  wards,  slept  quietly  under  the  eye 
of  a  nurse.     Concerning  these  barracks,   the   superintendent.    Dr. 
Wardner,  in  his  biennial  report,  says : 

The  appropriation  for  the  oonstruotion  and  furnishine  of  temporary  barracks,  to  meet 
the  emersency  after  the  fire  of  April  19, 1881,  was  expended  in  the  oonstruotion  of  quarters 
for  the  temporary  acoommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  During  the  summer 
And  fHlI,  they  had  muoh  pleasure  in  these  quarters,  and  in  the  court- yards  adjacent,  to 
whioh  they  had  free  access.  The  change  from  the  corridors  of  the  hospital  was  b^nefi- 
•cial  to  them.  They  soon  lost  the  sickly  pallor  observable  among  patients  kept  in  the  hos- 
pital wards,  and  gained  a  more  healthy  and  ruddy  appearance.  During  that  part  of  the 
winter  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  keap  them  in-doors,  they  were  too  crowded,  and  the 
opportunity  for  classification  was  too  meagre  to  keep  them  always  in  harmony.  When, 
however,  we  moved  a  part  of  them  Into  the  new  building,  and  were  able  to  use  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  barracks  for  a  day  room  and  the  other  for  a  dormitory,  they  were  more 
comfortable,  and  there  was  less  friction  among  them.  By  means  of  large  stoves,  protect- 
ed by  guards  of  wire-cloth,  we  were  able  to  keep  the  quarters  comfortably  warm  all 
winter.  We  have  found  the  use  of  this  temporary  building  so  satisfactory,  that  I  trust 
you  will  deem  it  expedient  to  ask  the  legislature  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  convert  it  into  a  permanent  cottage. 

Several  minor  improvements  have  been  made  at  Anna  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  engine  purchased  with  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  ($2,635)  is  an  eighty-horse  power  "Buckeye."  (That 
bought  by  the  hospital  at  Elgin  is  a  ''Beynolds-Corliss,"  with  a 
cylinder  sixteen  by  forty-two  inches,  and  cost  $8,000;  in  1880,  the 
hospital  at  Jacksonville  bought  a  * 'Harris-Corliss"  engine,  with  cyl- 
inder of  same  size,  for  which  it  paid  $2,779  61).  With  the  appro- 
priation of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  detacned 
Duilding  for  stores,  the  institution  altered  over  a  building  formerly 
used  for  another  purpose,  and  obtained  a  very  good  result.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  a  refrigerating-house  was  only  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  difference  between  an  adequate  and  an 
inadequate  appropriation  will  be  very  apparent,  when  the  house  at 
Anna  is  compared  with  that  at  Jacksonville,  which  cost  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  perhaps  more  than  that. 

It  is  at  Kankakee,  however,  that  the  largest  amount  of  money  has 
been  expended,  which  is  because  the  work  of  building  that  institu- 
tion is  still  in  progress.     The  trustees,  wisely,  as  we  think,  con- 
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dnded  to  take  the  responsibility  of  departing  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  .while  they  adhered  closely  to  its  spirit,  in  erecting  the  extreme 
Beetion  of  the  north  instead  of  the  soath   wing.     The  reasons  for 
ihia  change  were,   (1)  that  in  consequence   of   the   failure  to  appro- 
piiate  money   for    the    laying  down  of   sewers,  and  water  and  gas 
maina  on  the  north  avenue,  where   the   detached   wards  for  female 
patients  are  to  he,  it  was  impossible   to   build  any  detached  wards 
on  the  female  side ;  (2)  if  they  had  built  both  the   additional  sec- 
tion of  the  Bonth  wing  and  also  detached  wards  on  the  south  side, 
then  all  the  provision   made  would  have  been  for  male,  and  none 
for  female,  patients ;  (3)  it  was  of  doubtful  expediency,  in  any  event, 
to  build  detached    wards  for  women,  before   completing  the  main 
structuTe.    We  approve  of  their  course  and  sustain  them  in  it.    The 
detached  wards  are  of  course  all  on  the  male  side.    By  the  erection 
of  these  additions,  provision  has  been  made  for  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  patients,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is 
now  about   five   hundred.     The  other  buildings   erected   upon   the 
grounds  have  been :  the  general  bath-house  Twbich  is  too  small,  and 
will  require   enlargement);  the  amusement-nail  and  a  stock-barn. 
The  rest  of  the  money  appropriated  was    spent    for  furniture  and 
fixtuTds,  of  various  sorts,  including  some  tile-draining,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  switch  connecting  the  hospital  grounds  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad  track,  for  the  delivery  of  fuel  and  other  freight. 
With  respect  to  the  detached  wards,  we  quote  the  following  sen- 
tences from  tiie  report  of  Dr.  Dewey,  the  superintendent: 

"*nie  resatts  of  the  workinff  of  these  detached  wards  have  been  more  favorable,  as  in- 
dieatias  their  praotlcability.  than  was  expected.  If  disposed  to  criticise  tbem.  1  should 
haidlT  enow,  from  m^  experience,  what  to  urffe  affainst  them,  thouffh  I  could  brin^up 
many  theoretical  objections.  Less  dilllcalty  has  oeen  encountered  in  every  direction 
^aa  was  antlelpated.  The  patients  have  been  comfortable,  orderly  and  industrious. 
Dnring  the  two  years  no  accident  or  untoward  event  of  any  kind  has  occurred,  either  by 
day  or  niefaL 

By  the  removal  of  the  closer  form  of  confinement  and  the  opportunity  furnished  in  the 
detached  wards  for  individual  peculiarities  to  have  their  play,  many  sources  of  irritation 
are  removed,  and  many  patients  feel  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  house  they  live  in.  and 
in  its  gorroundin^.  (which  have  something  of  a  private  and  individual  character),  such 
astheycovildnotfeelin  aconflrresrate  building.  The  chancre,  in  eoins  out  of  the  ward 
three  times  a  day  for  meals,  is  also  beneficial  to  many  apathetic  and  indolent  patients. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  infrequency  of  escapes  and  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
«ver  broken  ont  at  door  or  window,  although  any  patient  so  inclined  could  thus  effect  his 
escape  with  the  greatest  ease,  that  only  very  slight  barriers,  in  the  form  of  material 
obstacles,  are  needed  to  keep  the  ordinary  insane  within  the  limits  assiiirned  them,  pro- 
irtded  a  watchfol  personal  supervision  is  maintained. 

Hie  patients  occupy inir  these  wards  are  universally  hearty  and  robust,  marked  im- 
Pfovement  in  physical  vigor  being  promptly  noticeable  in  very  many  of  those  who  fco  to 
live  in  them. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  disposition  made  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  thirty-second  general  assembly,  (for  fuller  de- 
tails, reference  may  be  had  to  the  reports  of  the  institutions),  we 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  requests  preferred  by  them  for 
special  appropriations  to  be  made  by  the  assembly  at  its  approach- 
ing session. 

BEQUESTS  FOB  SPECIAL  APPBOPBIATIONS. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  of  public  charities,  and  defining  their  powers 
and  daties,  approved  April  9,  1869,  is  in  the  following  words : 

f  &  Whenever  any  charitable  or  correctional  institutions,  subject  to  the  inspection 
hmfo  provided  for.  reanire  state  aid  for  any  purpose  other  than  their  usual  expenses. 
tteiaiacomiiifBsioners.  or  some,  or  one  of  them,  shall  inquire  carefully  and  fully  into  the 
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ground  of  such  want,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  samer 
le  amount  which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  into  anr  other 
matters  connected  therewith:  and  in  the  annual  report  of  each  year  they  shall  inve  the 
result  of  such  InQuiries,  together  with  their  own  opinioufi  and  conclusions  relatlnfir  to  the 
whole  subject. 

We  have  made  the  inquiries  prescribed  in  the  section  quoted,  to 
the  extent  of  our  ability  and  opportunity,  and  will  "give  the  result 
of  such  inquiries,  together  with  [our]  own  opinions  and  conclusions 
relating  to  the  whole  subject.*' 

In  our  opinion,  the  main  wants  of  a  state  institution  are:  (1) 
land;  (2)  buildings;  (3)  furniture,  including  fixtures  and  equipment 
of  all  sorts;  (4)  heating  apparatus  and  other  necessary  machmery; 
(5)  light ;  (5)  an  abundant  and  good  supply  of  water ;  (7)  protection 
against   fire. 

All  applications  for  appropriations  are  legitimate,  which  come 
under  either  of  these  headings,  and  are  germane  to  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  institution,  and  are  not  extravagant  in  amount  nor  in 
the  character  of  the  purchase,  additions  or  improvements  {proposed 
to  be  made.  Tried  hy  this  test,  very  few  of  the  applications  for 
appropriations  by  the  state  institutions  are  objectionable  in  substance 
or  in  form. 

But  in  the  granting  of  appropriations  by  the  legislature,  regard 
must  be  had,  not  merely  to  the  propriety  of  the  appropriation  asked 
for  and  the  urgent  desire  of  the  institution  preferring  the  request 
for  it,  but  to  certain  principles,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  state, 
and  by  which  we  seek  ourselves  to  be  governed  in  the  consideration 
of  these  requests. 

(1).  The  amount  requested  must  be  reasonable  in  the  aggregate, 
as  well  as  in  detail. 

The  amounts  expended  by  the  state  of  Illinois  for  charitable  and 
correctional  uses  are  such  as  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  liberal 
states  and  to  give  it  a  reputation  throughout  the  country.  This 
board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  two  penitentiaries,  nor  over  the 
three  universities,  maintained  at  state  expense;  and  yet  the  sum 
expended,  annuaUy,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  state  board 
of  public  charities,  exceeds  the  entire  cost  of  the  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive   departments  of  the  state   government. 

It  is  understood  that  we  do  not  handle  nor  control  the  expenditure  of 
one  dollar  of  this  money.  We  have  no  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  in 
extravagant  or  corrupt  appropriations ;  and  we  regard  it  as  our 
function  to  limit,  rather  than  to  expand  the  aggregate  amount  to 
be  appropriated.  We  therefore  invariably  call  the  attention  of  the 
general  assembly  to  the  total  footing  of  the  requests  preferred. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  ability  of 
a  great  state,  such  as  we  boast,  to  take  care  of  her  unfortunates, 
without  feeling  any  undue  pressure  from  the  load.  Divided  among 
the  entire  population  of  the  state,  it  is  very  little  for  each  individ- 
ual to  bear.  The  total  cost  of  the  stt^te  institutions  is  but  trifling, 
in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  state,  than  which  there  are 
but  three  richer  in  the  Union.  If  the  number  of  unfortunates  in- 
creases from  year  to  year,  so  also  does  the  number  of  citizens  and 
the  list  of  their  possessions.  We  have  no  narrow  or  niggardly  con- 
ception of  the  state   of  Illinois,  with  its   great  metropolis,  its   mag- 
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nificent  rivers  and  lakes,  its  network  of  railroads,  its  central  posi- 
tion, and  its  intelligent,  hardy  people.  If  we  seek  to  limit  expendi- 
ture for  charitable  purposes,  it  is  from  the  conviction  that  mis- 
fortune thrives  upon  public  and  private  benevolence,  when  misguided 
and  misapplied,  and  because  we  wish  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the 
evils  by  which  we  are  afflicted. 

The  first  duty  of  a  legislative  body,  therefore,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  suggestion,  is  to  settle  in  its  own  mind  about  what  sum  in  the 
aggregate  it  can  ajfford  to  expend  in  this  direction,  and  after  that, 
to  make  a  wise  apportionment  of  it. 

(2).  In  making  this  apportionment,  the  initial  step  is  to  reject 
all  applications  which  are  for  things  ornamental  rather  than  useful ; 
then  to  reject  all  applications  for  money  to  be  expended  in  experiments, 
unless  the  end  to  be  gained  by  experimenting  is  very  pressing  and  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  then  to  reject  applications  which 
are  apparently  prompted  more  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  the  officers  of  institutions  than  the  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

(3).  In  selecting  from  the  remaining  requests  for  appropriations, 
those  which  are  of  primary  importance,  answers  should  be  sought 
to  the  following  questions: 

What  class  of  unfortunates  is  most  in  need  of  assistance?  In 
other  words,  what  class  suffers  most  from  neglect?  and  what  class 
is  most  susceptible  of  benefit  from  proper  care  or  treatment?  also, 
what  has  already  been  done  by  the  state  for  this  class,  as  compared 
with  others,  both  actually,  and  with  reference  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals contained  in  the  class? 

How  direct  is  the  relation  between  the  appropriations  to  be  made 
and  the  benefit  to  be  received  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution 
which  makes  application  for  it  ?  Will  it  result  in  making  provision 
for  a  larger  number  of  distressed  persons  now  neglected  and  requir- 
ing succor?  or  will  it  merely  add  to  the  comfort  of  those  already  in 
the  institution?  Is  it  for  a  necessity?  or  only  for  a  luxury?  Or  is 
its  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  still 
more  remote?  or  even  problematical? 

What  financial  arguments,  if  any,  can  be  advanced  in  behalf  of 
the  appropriation  asked  ?  Is  the  state  to  be  benefited  by  the  expen- 
diture? is  the  investment  a  good  one?  will  it  result  in  an  increase 
of  income  or  in  diminished  outlay  ?  if  not,  will  the  purchase  or  im- 
provement suggested  have  to  be  made  at  some  future  time,  if  not  now  ? 
and  wiU  it  cost  less  now  than  hereafter? 

(4).  Last  of  all  comes  the  question  of  amount,  which  is  some- 
times the  hardest  of  all.  An  institution  prepares  its  requests  to  the 
feneral  assembly  six  months  before  the  assembly  meets ;  the  assem* 
ly  meets  six  months  before  the  appropriation,  if  made,  takes  effect ; 
and  the  institution  then  has  from  two  to  three  years  in  which  to 
8pend  it.  The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  cannot  be  foreseen.  If  mar- 
kets were  absolutely  uniform,  yet  an  appropriation  is  after  all  an 
estimate;  and  an  estimate  is  partly  a  guess — founded  upon  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  worthy  of  acceptance  in  propoition  to  the 
ability  and  disinterestedness  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  But  the 
legislature,  when  it  acts,  must  accept  somebody's  guess.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  good  sense  and  good  judgment. 
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LIST  OF  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ASKED. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  special  appropriations  asked 
of  the  general  assembly,  at  its  present  session,  by  the  institutions 
under  our  care: 

By  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

1.  For  changes  in  heating-apparatus $18,881  77 

2.  For  two  new  boilers 4,340  OO 

8.    For  improvement  of  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  OO 

4.  For  artificial  lake  or  reservoir 5,000  OO 

5.  For  230  rods  of  fence  and  two  gateways. 8,000  OQ 

6-    For  library  for  patients,  J500  per  annum 1,000  OO 

7.  For  electrical  and  pathological  apparatus 2,000  OO 

8.  For  machinery  for  laundry 2,S00  OO 

9.  For  repairs  and  improvements,   $6,000  per  annum. . .    12,000  OO 

Total $60,421  77 

By  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

10.  For  the  main  ward  building  (B  and  C  south) 81,191  OO 

11.  For  four  detached  wards,  for  two  hundred  patients.  111,821  78 

12.  For  additional  boiler  and  pump  for  water- works 7,000  OO 

13.  For  fire-protection 2,500  OO 

14.  For  filter,  settling  and  pure  water  basins 16,678  00 

15.  For  refrigerating-house 8,411  OO 

16.  For  employees'   quarters 20,000  CO 

17.  For  additional  land 6,000  00 

18.  For  drainage  of  farm 1,000  00 

19.  For  main  sewerage,  water  and  gas  mains  for  proposed 

new  buildings 5,060  00 

20.  For  furniture  for  325  patients,    for   amusement-hall 

and  employees'  quarters,  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath- 
house     15,000  00 

21.  For  library 500  00 

22.  For  musical  instruments,  etc.,  for  wards. 1,000  OO 

23.  For  improvement  of  grounds  and   farm,   $2,000  per 

annum 4,000  OO 

24.  For  additional  stock,  and   farm  implements,    $2,000 

per  annum 4,000  00 

25.  For  pipe-covering  in  new  buildings 1,200  OO 

26.  For  repairs  and  improvements,  $5,000  per  annum. . .    10,000  OO 

Total $294,861  7& 

By  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

27.  For  end- walls  (in  addition  to  former  appropriation) .  5,0C0  OO 

28.  For  renewing  heating-surfaces,  $2,000  per  annum 4,000  OO 

29.  For  two  fire-pumps 2,000  00 

30.  For  improvement  of  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

31.  For  repairs  and  improvements,  $5,000  per  annum. . .  10,000  OO 

32.  For  clock-tower  and  clock 1,000  OO 

83.  For  side-track  to  C.  &  A.  E.  R 9,000  00 

Total : .  $33,000  OO 
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By  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

34.  For  improyements  and  repairs,  $5,000  ver  annum ...  $10,000  00 

35.  For  care  and    improvement   of   grounds,    $1,000  per 

anmm 2,000  00 

86.  For  new  main  sewer 8,000  00 

87.  For  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land 6,400  00 

38.  For  changing  barracks  to  permanent  cottages 4,000  00 

39.  For  furnishing  barracks 2,000  00 

40.  For  settling-basin  and  filter 17,000  00 

41.  For  additional  fire-pump,   pipes  and  plugs 8,000  00 

^.    For  new  fence 600  00 

43.  For  stone  culvert,  to  replace  decaying  bridge 2,600  00 

44.  For  carpenter  and  repair  shop 4,000  00 

45.  For  slaughter-house 8,000  00 

46.  For  side-track  to  I.  C.  R.  E 8,000  00 

Total $65,600  00 

By  ike  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

47.  For  repairs  and  improvements,  $4,000  per  annum. .  8,000  00 

48.  For  library,  $600  per  annum 1,000  Oa 

49.  For  cottage  for  girls 16,219  65 

50.  For  purchase  of  52  acres  of  land 10,000  00 

51.  For  purchase  of  four  city  lots  6,000  00 

S.   For  Kitchen  building  and  employees'  quarters 15,281  60 

53.   For  gymnasium  and  bath-rooms 19,741  10 

51  For  side-track  to  W.,  St.  L.  &  P.  R.  R 6,098  75 

55.  For  refrigerator-house 8,180  00 

56.  For  electric  light 10,500  OO 

Total $100,921  OO 

By  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

57.  For  repairs  and  improvements,  $1,500  jper  annum 8,000  OO 

58.  For  fence  on  the  east,  north  and  west  lines  of  grounds  1,200  OO 

59.  For  steam  or  gas  mangle 650  OO 

60.  For  purchase  of  22  acres  of  land 2,500  OO 

Total $7,250  OO 

By  the  Asylum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children. 

61.  For  laundry  buflding  (in  addition   to  former  appro- 

priation)   8,000  OO 

62.  For  repairs  and  improvements,  $8,000  per  annum 6,000  OO 

63.  For  improvement  of  the  grounds,'  $1,000  per  annum.  2,000  OO 

64.  For  cisterns  (or  reservoir) 2,600  00 

65.  For  rental  of  farm  and  erection  of  buildings,  $10,000 

per  annum 20,000  00 

66.  For  part  of  cost  of  extending  city  sewer 

67.  For  40  acres  of  land,  west  of  present  grounds 6,600  00 

Total $40,000  OO 
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By  the  Soldiers'  Orphans^  Home, 

68.  For  hospital  building  (in  addition  to  former  appro- 

priation)    $6,000  03 

69.  For  repairs  and  improvements 5,000  00 

70.  For  pupils'  library 500  00 

71.  For  furniture 50O  00 

Total $11,000  00 

By  the  Cha/ritahle  Eye  and  Ewr  Infirmary. 

72.  For  repairs  and  Improvements   $1,000  per  annum. .       2,000  00 
78.    For  additional  furniture  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

74.  For  stable  and  shed 1,950  00 

Total $5,950  00 

By  the  State  Reform  School. 

75.  For  new  family  building 81,408  92 

76.  For  extension  of  west  wing 10,707  90 

77.  For  additional  boiler 2,500  CO 

78.  For  heater  and  purifier 1,000  00 

79.  For  three  new  cisterns 500  00 

80.  For  inside  stand-pipes  and  hose 875  00 

81.  For  tire-pump  and  connections 700  00 

82.  For  fifty  school  desks 250  00 

88.  For  eighteen  chapel-seats 150  00 

84.  For  repainting  inside  wood-work  throughout 800  00 

85.  For  pupils*  liBrary,  $200  per  annum 400  00 

86.  For  repairs  and  improvements,  $1,000  per  annum. . .       2,000  00 

Total $50,792  82 

Recapitulation. 

Northern  Insane  Hospital 50,421  77 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 294,861  78 

Central  Insane  Hospital 88,000  00 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 65,500  00 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 100,921  00 

Institution  for  the  Blind 7,250  00 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 40,000  00 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 11,000  00 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 5,950  00 

State  Eeform  School 50,792  82 

Total  special  appropriations   asked $659,697  87 

In  addition  to  the  items  contained  in  the  above  list.  Dr.  Gillett, 
superintendent  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  asks  for 
$9,262  for  a  green-house;  and  Dr.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  for  feeble-minded  children,  asks  for  $18,900  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  institution,  and  for  $5,000  with  which  to  finish  the  basement. 
Neither  of  these  applications  are  endorsed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
institutions  named. 
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Ihstead  of  taking  np  these  requests  one  by  one,  we  think  that  we 
can  deal  with  them  more  intelligently  by  grouping  them,  and  dis- 
cussing each  group  separately. 

Requests  for  Special  Appropriations,  grouped. 


Item. 


Northern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Eastern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Southern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Institution 

for  the 

Deaf  and 

Dumb. 


Pnrefaafie  of  land 

Construction 

Jumitare,  fixtures  and  machinery. 

Heatiiiir  apparatus,  etc 

Lighting  (efeyator) 

Water  supply 

Protection  against  Are 

Bepaire  and  improvements 

ImproTement  of  grounds,  etc 

Live-stock,  etc 

Side  tracks 

Bentaiof  ground 

Libranr 


Totals. 


Kaoooo 

2S.221  77 


5.000  00 

12.000  00 

5.000  00 


1.000  00 


$50,421  77 


|6.00fl00 

^.983  78 

16.000  00 

1.20OOO 


23.678  00 
2.500  00 

10.000  00 
5.000  00 

.  4.000  00 


16.000  00 

'"4."o66'66 


500  00 


I2M.861  78 


2.000  00 

10.000  00 

2,000  00 


9.000  00 


$33.000  00 


$6.400  00;    $16.000  00 


16.600  OOi 
2.000  00 


59.322  25 


17.000  00 
3.000  00 

10.000  00 
2.500  00 


10.500  00 


8.000  00 


8,000  00 


$65.500  00 


6.096  75 


1.000  00 


$100,921  00 


Item. 


Institution 
for  the 
Blind. 


Asylum 

for  Feeble 

Minded. 


Soldiers' 

Orphans' 

Home. 


Oharitable 
Eye  &  Ear 
Infirmary. 


etate 
Reform 
School. 


Total. 


Pvehaeeof  land 

Coascruction 

Fvnltore.  fixtures  and 

machinery 

Heatfaiff  apparatus,  etc. 

Ufhtinff  (electric) 

water  supply 

Protection  against  fire.. 
Bepiln  and  improve- 

.imbU 

InproTement  of 

,poands,etc 

Iive*tock,  etc 

aide  tracks .• 

Bental  of  ground 

Library 


Totals 


$2,500  00 


550  00 


$6.500  00 
3.000  00 


3.000  00 
1,200  00 


2.500  00 


$7.250  00 


6.00U0O 
2.000  00 


5,000  00 
500  00 


5,000  00 


20.000  00 
500  00 


$40.000  00 


500  00 


$11.000  00 


1.950  00 
2.000  00 


2.000  00 


$5,950  00 


42,117  82. 

400  00 
3,500  00 


500  00 
1.075  00 

2,800  00 


400  OU 


$50.792  82 


r.400  00 
>9.97S85 

25.650  00 
31.921  77 
10.500  00 
43.678  00 
13.575  00 

68.800  00 

17.700  00 

4.000  00 

23,098  75 

20.000  00 

3.400  00 


$659.697  37 


Repairs  and  Improvements* 

The  practice  of  making  special  appropriations  for  repairs  and 
improyements  is  of  recent  origin,  but  appears  to  be  well  established. 
The  first  appropriation  of  this  character  was  made,  in  1865,  to  the 
institation  for  tne  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Since  then, 
appropriations  for  repairs,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  insti- 
tutions, have  been  made  as  follows  : 
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Institution. 

1865. 

1867.    1869. 

1871. 

1873. 

1875. 

1877. 

1879. 

1881. 

Northern  Insane 

4,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

Eastern  Insane 

4.0<K> 

Cfintral  Tri<fanf^ 

5,000 

16,000 

10,000 
4,000 
8.000 
2.000 

12,000 
5,000 
6,000 
2.500 

10.000 
8.<J00 
6,000 
2.000 
4,000 
3.000 
2.000 
4,000 

5.0CK> 

Southern  Insane 

8.00» 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Blind 

2.000 

4.000 
2.000 

4,000 
5.000 

2.000 

4.000 

6.00a 
S.OOO' 

Feeble-Minded 

3,000 

Soldiers*  Orphans' 

2.000 

4,000 

3,000 
4.000 
5.000 

2.500 
3.000 
4.000 

2.00(^ 

Eye  and  Ear 

3.000 

Beform  School 

1,00(^ 

$2,000 

$6,000 

Totals 

$9,000 

$9,000 

$28,000 

$31,000 

$45,000 

$49,000 

$45.00(^ 

We  believe  very  sttongly  in  taking  good  care  of  the  buildings, 
erected  by  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  state  institutions.  These 
buildings  have  cost  large  sums  for  their  construction,'  they  are  of 
very  extended  area,  and  are  subject  to  peculiarly  hard  usage.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  begin  to  decay  in  any  part— roofs,  walls,  windows,, 
floors  or  ceilings,  from  the  basement  to  the  attic — the  process  of 
deterioration  goes  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  superintendents 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  them  the  closest  possible  attention. 
Nothing  should  be  allowea  to  remain  out  of  order,  anywhere  about 
them,  for  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  discovered  and  reported* 
Immediate  attention  saves  heavy  cost,  at  a  later  stage  of  decay,  for 
renovation  and  renewals.  Besides,  the  discipline  of  an  institution 
depends,  more  largely  than  an  outsider  could  imagine,  upon  the 
preservation  of  perfect  neatness  and  order  in  the  appearance  of  the 
premises. 

How  much  money  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  spend  in  this  way,. 
we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  or  determine.    More  or  less  is 
expended  for  repairs  and  improvements  from  the  ordinary  expense 
funds,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting   the  table  printed  on  page   42. 
Bepairs  are  of  two  sorts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  the  former  to 
make  up  for  wear  and  tear,    and  the  latter,    in  case  of   casualties. 
Improvements  are  not  repairs.    The  making  of  these  appropriations 
for   repairs  "and   improvements''  gives  to  the  institutions  a  wider 
latitude   in  the   use  made    of  th^m,    than  if  they  were  for   repairs 
only.    Undoubtedly  the  primary  purpose  of  the    repair   appropria- 
tions is  to  enable  the  institutions  to  keep  their  buildings  in  thorough 
''repair;"  and  only  the  surplus,  if  any,  after  so  doing,  is  meant  to 
be  expended  for  "improvements."    There  is  reason  to  believe,    how- 
ever, that  sometimes  improvements  are  made  with  these  funds,  and 
necesary   repairs  neglected   or  postponed;  or   they  are  used  to    eke 
out   insiifficient  appropriations  for  ouildings,  etc.    Such  a  practice, 
if  it  exists,   does  not  appear  to   be  exactly  in   accordance  with   the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  note  how  the  repair 
appropriations  voted  by  the  thirty-second  general  assembly  were  ex- 
pended. This  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  table  here  in- 
serted does  not  include  $86,212  84  expended  from  the  ordinary  ex- 
pense funds. 
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Table — Showing  the  disposition  made  of  the  annual  appropriations  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  by  seven  institutions,  from  October  1, 
im),  to  September  30,  1882. 


Item. 

North'm 

Insane 

Hospital 

Central 

Insane 

Hospital 

Institii- 

tion   for 

Deaf- 

Mutes. 

Asylum 

for 
Feeble- 
Minded. 

Soldiers' 

Orphans 

Home. 

Charita- 
ble Eye 
and  Ear 
Inflrm'y. 

State 
Keform 
School. 

Drain^Hle  and  seteer-pipe 

183  15 

$84  00 

$100  84 

$8  27 

Brick-work  S  phuterino 
Stone 

160  00 

322  20 

305  35 

1,496  64 

25  00 

68  20 

446  58 

291  83 

48  36 

434  55 

64  00 
446  89 
164  44 
437  87 
200  00 

25  90 

$70  38 

Brick. 

616  00 

74  95 

103  67 

$59  75 

64  21 

420  80 

11  20 

Lime  and  cement. 

10  05 

Labor 

CoDtract 

226  00 

21  00 

Hiuidii<m. 

14  75 

8  0(» 

74  70 

48  28 

2,372  39 

1.236  07 

1.339  10 

202  62 

619  46 

296  38 

90  48 

€€ankent0r-iBork- 

LAmber.  etc 

633  91 
162  50 

507  50 
38  50 

1.934  16 

251  50 

1.083  05 

1,291  13 

1.160  14 

688  69 

'^  86 

32  57 

Screens 

Labor 

612  65 
128  75 

1.257  40 
54  12 

378  00 
300 

6  75 
4  25 

156  50 

Sandries..... .......... 

10  00 

1.342  41 

8.268  71 

2.082  53 

2.471  66 

1.019  69 

33  86 

199  07 

Hardteare .. 

220  14 

101  00 

253  94 

17  06 

29  19 

Psinting,  etc— 

Glass 

645  68 
225  74 
700  61 

Paintfs  and  oils 

Labor 

'  242  47 

68  12 

538  53 

'*i4i'85 

55  89 
402  90 

200 
390  55 
198  65 

22  47 
182  54» 
533  20 

144  10 
451  09 

Contract 

844  12 

141  85 

458  79 

1.572  03 

591  20 

738  17 

595  19 

BooMnii,  etc 

113  33 

206  96 

48  02 

113  00 

84  75 

149  54 

Steam-fittina,  etc — 

^MUators 

615  00 
•308  73 
156  12 

■ 

Pipe  and  flttin«:8 

Boiler- work 

1.102  64 

487  72 

262  02 

46  15 

lp996  00 
102  90 

168  92 

140  40 

133  10 

768 

54  86 

7  60 

124  96 
227  28 

Castings. 

41  25 

69  00 

ii"75 

Labor  7. 

49  40 

•* 

Contract 

""■■"''■■ 

Sundries....... 

269  75 

27  94 

16  41 

59  21 

54  88 

3.996  43 

438  67 

281  18 

1.157  19 

18152 

78  56 

407  12 

Phmbing,  etc., 

79  61 

15  75 

Muhinery— 

Feed-mill 

729  60 

Botar/  oven 

970  00 

Washioff- machines.. . 

*"'457*86 

1.140  00 
455  31 

Sundries 

17  40 

123  75 

211  72 

457  80 

2.324  91 

970  00 

17  40 

123  75 

211  72 

freight,  hauling,  etc 

201  84 

13  50 

131  00 

152  33 

21  80 

50 

59  45 

Fttmitttre- 

Carpets 

940  65 

463  25 

26  46 

WaO-paper 

24  30 

Sandries 

94  00 

446  15 

1.430  36 

94  m 

470  45 

JtiteeUaneous-- 

Day  labor 

294  87 
869  07 
189  71 

586  40 

3  75 

20  00 

Roor  tiling 

Sundries 

18  85 

327 

?2  90 

1.353  65 

605  25 

702 

20  00 

72  90 

l^>tato 

$10,985  23 

$7.608  71 

$6.125  65 

$5,882  21 

$4.129  08 

$1,495  79 

$2,227  96 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  under  what  principle  of  legal  constnio- 
tion  an  appropriation  for  repairs  is  available  for  the  purchase  of 
carpets  and  other  furniture. 

If  feed-mills,  and  washing-machines,  and  rotary  ovens,  and  radia- 
tors, and  other  similar  appliances  may  be  brought  from  the  repair 
fund,  then  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  making  specific  appro- 
priations for  such  purposes.  If  these  had  been  asked  for  separately, 
and  granted  by  the  general  assembly,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the 
amounts  asked  for  repairs  would  have  been  any  less.  In  truth,  i^e 
do  not  very  much  approve  the  multiplication  of  these  petty  requests. 
The  "improvement"  fund  is  evidentfy  liberal  enough  to  cover  them, 
and  the  institutions  should  be  satisfied,  if  possible,  with  that,  and 
not  include  in  their  applications  anything  not  of  serious  magnitude 
and  importance. 

The  ratio  of  the  several  requests  for  repair  appropriation  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  buildings  and  fixtures  is  as  follows; 

Instituttons.  Valuation.         ReQuests.      Percent. 

Northern  Insane  Hospital J600,000  |6,C00  1.20 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 400,000  5,000  1.25 

Central  Insane  Hospital 600,000  5,000  0.88 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 500,000  5,000  1.00 

Institution  for  the  .Deaf  and  Dumb..  850,000  4,000  1.14 

Institution  for  the  Blind 150,000  1,500  1.00 

Asylum  for  Peeble-Minded 200,000  8,000  1.50 

Soldiers'   Orphans'  Home 150,000  2,500  1.17 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 50,000  1,000  2.00 

State  Inform  School 100,000  1,0C0  1.00 

Totals  and  average $3,000,000        84,000       1.18 

We  should  deem  it  more  equitable  to  all  parties  to  allow  for 
repairs  and  improvements  a  fixed  annual  rate  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  valuation  of  the  property,  not  including  land  or  furniture,  and 
to  make  these  appropriations  as  follows :  To  the  hospital  at  Elgin, 
and  that  at  Anna,  $5,000  each ;  to  the  hospital  at  Kankakee,  $4,(K)0 ; 
to  the  hospital  at  JacksonviUe,  $6,000;  to  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  $4,000;  to  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children, 
$2,000;  to  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  soldiers'  orphans' 
home,  $1,500  each;  to  the  state  reform  school,  $1,000;  and  to 
the  charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  $500.  This  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion, in  the  total  amount,  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

In  that  event,  we  advise  the  striking  out  of  the  list  of  appropri- 
ations to  be  granted  the  special  requests  preferred  by  the  northern 
insane  hospital  for  screens,  new  floors,  putting  additional  story  over 
laundry  department,  and  lowering  floor  of  coal-room,  as  stated  in 
''estimates'*  numbered  6,  7,  8  and  9,  in  Appendix  IV  to  the  report  of 
the  hospital,  pages  70-71. 

We  advise,  however,  that  the  request  for  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
inside  painting,  at  the  reform  school,  be  granted,  because  of  the 
greater  need  for  repairs  at  that  institution  than  at  any  other. 
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Improvement  of  Grounds. 

Another  class  of  requests,  allied  to  ordinary  expenses,  of  still 
more  recent  origin  than  the  repair  appropriations,  is  embraced  under 
the  general  title  of  "improvement  of  grounds.'*  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  number  and  amount  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  for  this  specific  purpose : 


Institatlon. 


1875. 


1877. 


1879. 


1881. 


1883. 
(Asked.) 


fforthern  Insane  Hospital.. 
Sastem  Insane  Hospital . . . . 
Central  Insane  Hospital . . . . 
Bonthem Insane  Hospital.. 
Asrtom  for  Feeble-Hmded 
State  Bef orm  School 


Totals. 


2,000 


12,000 


3.000 
2.000 


$5,000 


1,000 


1.000 

2,000 

1,000 

200 


15.200 


2.000 
2,U00 
2.000 
2.000 
1.000 
200 


$9,200 


2.000 
4,000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 


$12,000 


It  wiU  be  observed  that  these  requests  come  only  from  those  insti- 
tutions in  which  nervous  invalids  are  cared  for — a  class  of  persons 
who  require  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  open  air.  The 
parks  or  lawns  and  g[roves  connected  with  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  are  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  afforded  the  pa- 
tii^ts,  and  we  suppose  that  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  idiots 
in  the  asylum  at  Lincoln.  The  total  amount  asked  is  small,  the 
letam  for  this  moderate  expenditure  is  very  large,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  hesitation  in  endorsing  these  applications,  which  we 
now  do  again. 

Closely  connected  with  these  are  certain  specific  requests,  namely : 
for  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  front  fence  and  gateway,  at  Elgin ; 
(me  thousand  dollars  for  tile- draining,  at  EankaKoe ;  five  hundred 
dollars  for  fencing,  at  Anna ;  and  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  fence 
for  the  institution  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville.  These  we  will  con- 
sider next. 

Ins^ution  for  the  Blind. — The  superintendent  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind  seems  to  make  out  a  clear  case  of  expediency,  if  not 
necessity,  in  the  following  words,  quoted  from  his  biennial  report: 

The  fence  on  the  east,  north  and  west  lines  of  the  institution  irrounds  (2.443  feet  in  all},  is 
in  5oeh  a  condition  that  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  nas  been  propped  and  re- 
propped  ontil  it  refuses  to  be  propped  asain.  The  road-men  of  the  Chlca^ro  and  Alton 
HMd.  for  the  past  four  years,  have  assisted  in  resetting  the  west  fence,  when  it  has  blown 
down,  for  which  they  have  our  thanks.  On  the  north  Tine  forty-eiffht  feet  blew  down  last 
rammer,  and  before  we  could  have  it  reset,  it  was  all  carried  away  by  unknown  parties. 
A  plain  paling  fence,  painted,  six  feet  high,  will  cost  us  one  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Our  nearness  to  a  point  where  four  railroads  cross,  renders  it  necessary  that  we 
aare  a  better  protection  on  these  lines  than  we  now  have. 

To  this  we  add  the  expression  of  our  own  conviction,  that  the 
helpless  condition  of  children  and  young  persons  destitute  of  sight 
renders  it  important  that  they  should  be  protected  from  insult  or 
injnry  at  the  nands  of  railway  tramps  and  vagabonds.  At  the  figure 
stated,  the  i)rice  of  fence,  such  as  Dr.  Phillips  describes,  is  fifty 
eents  a  running  foot,  or  eight  dollars  a  rod. 

Southern  Insane  Hospital. — At  Anna,  new  fences  are  equally 
necessary.  This  is  what  Dr.  Wardner,  the  superintendent,  has  to 
say  npon  the  subject. 

An  the  fences  on  the  premises  are  made  of  rails,  which  are  old  and  will  soon  need  to  be 
replaeed  on  account  at  decay.  There  is  no  more  timber  on  the  land  available  for  fences. 
^«  proposed  new  fence  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  unsightly  old  rail  fence  on  the  east 
f^oi  the  road  to  Anna. 
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The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated,  for  two  hundred 
rods  of  fence,  next  to  the  public  highway  leading  from  town  to  the 
hospital,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  rod.  The  appropriation  proving  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  it  was  not  used.  J^ut  there  is  a  large  amonnt 
of  fencing  to  be  done  upon  the  farm,  as  the  committee  of  the  leg- 
islature appointed  to  visit  the  institution  will  discover,  when  they 
see  it ;  and  the  amount  asked  is  too  small  rather  than  too  large. 
Every  dollar  of  it  can  be  profitably  expended. 

Northern   Insane    Hospital, —  There    is    also   a  pressing   demand 
for  a  fence  at  Elgin,   between  the   grounds   of   the  institution  and 
the  public   road,  which  crosses  the  state  land,  and  is  a  thorough- 
fare   for    all    travel   up    and    down   Fox   river.      The   length    of 
the  line  to  be   protected  is   two  hundred  and  thirty  rods.     At  one 
dollar    and    a    quarter    a    rod,   (the    amount    allowed   the    Anna 
hospital,    two    years    ago),    this    would    cost   about    three     hun- 
dred dollars.    But  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a   fence  more  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.    The  amount  asked,  two  years  ago,  for  this 
fence  and  for  gateways,  was   two  thousand   dollars.     The  amount 
now  asked  is  three  thousand,  in  accordance  with  an  estimate  sub- 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Harding,  Barbee  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  hospital,  appendix  IV.,  (esti- 
mates), page  69.    Two  hundred  rods,  at  the  south  end,  are  to  cost 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  er  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  a  rod,  includ- 
ing one  gateway.     Thirty  rods,  at  the  north  end,  with  a  gateway, 
with  large  stone  posts,  etc.,  are   to  cost  eighteen  hundred  dollars, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is,  of  course,  for  the  gate,  which  is  to 
be  an  imposing  entrance   to  a  highly  ornamented   park.    The  esti- 
mate submitted  does  not  show  the  cost  of  the  gate  separately.    We 
would  much  prefer  to  spend  money  in  making  additional  provision 
for  the  insane,  so  many  of  whom  are  uncared  for,  to  expending  it 
in  ornament  and  luxury.     The   officers   of   this  hospital,  in   1876, 
employed  Mr.  John  Blair,  a  landscape  gardener,  to  furnish  a  plan 
for  laying  out  the  grounds.    The  ground  in  front  of  the  south  wing 
was  brought  to  a  grade,  and  seeded  down;  walks  and  drives  were 
excavated  and  gravelled,   trees   set  out,   a   basin,  with  rough  rock- 
work  about  the  edge  and  in  the  centre,  built  for  the  fountain,  and 
a  stone  culvert  put  in,  across  the  road  to  Elgin,  just  outside  of  the 
entrance  to  the  hospital  park.    During  the  two  years  following,  the 
work  of  improvement  was  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and 
a  belt  of  five  rows  of  evergreens  planted  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  house,  to  serve  as   a  wind-break,  besides   setting  out  a  forest- 
park  on  a  knoll  just   beyond,   to  which  additions   have  since  been 
made  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  trees   a  year.     In  1878,  an  ap- 
propriation was  asked  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  in  order  to  change 
the  highway  in  front  of  the  hospital  buildings,  and  remove  it  three 
hundred  feet  nearer  the  river.    It  was  not  granted,  but  the  change 
was  effected  without  a  special  appropriation.    In  18S0,  the  request 
for  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  front  fence,  to  be  of  wood  and  iron 
combined,  with   gateways,  first   preferred   by  the   trustees  in  1877, 
was  renewed,  in  the  following  terms :     "The  present  seems  a  very 
opportune  time  to  effect  this  improvement,  since  we  will  be  obliged, 
in  the  early  spring,  to  take  up  and   reset  the  present  rough  board 
fencd,  which  ha?  been  a  standing  offense  to  the  eye  since  the  open- 
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tng  of  the  institution,  and  entirely  oat  of  harmony  with  its  sar- 
roundingB,  or  baild  a  new  one  along  the  line  of  the  road  just 
completed."  This  request  was  refused.  At  present,  there  is  no 
fence  at  all  on  one  side  of  the  road.  We  have  no  suggestion  to 
offer  as  to  the  amount  proper  to  be  appropriated. 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital. — Concerning  the  application  of  the  Kan- 
kakee hospital  for  one  thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  continue  the 
work  of  underdraimng  the  farm,  which  is  low  and  flat,  we  presume 
that  there  is  no  need  of  our  saying  a  word  in  its  favor. 

Live-Stock  and  Agricultural  Iviplements. 

The  Kankakee  hospital  also  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  four 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  of  implements 
and  machinery  for  farm  work,  including  a  mill  for  grinding  feed  for 
the  cattle,  and  cooking  apparatus  for  preparing  it,  etc. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  present  an  inventory  of  the  entire 
amount  of  live-stock  owned  by  the  several  state  institutions  (not 
including  sheep  nor  beef-cattle  on  the  hoof). 


Inventory  of  live-stock 

on 

hand 

September 

30 

,1833 

Llve-etoek. 

Northern 
HMpltal. 

Hospital. 

CeDtrol 
Hospital. 

Soatbern 
HoBpital. 

No 

Value. 

No 

Value. 

No 

Value. 

No 

Value. 

No 

Value. 

U 

ii 

3,%D00 

I 

■Si 

340  (W 

i.oenoo 

i 

•sus 

B.63S00 
441  (H 

1 
i 

is 

STO  0( 

is 

V 

E3«  (Kl 

82 

11 

SJ6  00 

221 

1                II                II                II 

Live-  atoob. 

iDHtltutlon 

'"^fS- 

Soldiers- 

EyeandEai 
loflrmar?. 

State 

TotaL 

No 

ValDS. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 
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We  also  furnish  a  schedule  of  the  agricultnral  implements  and 
machinery  owned  by  the  state  institutionn. 
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From  the  statements  contained  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  it 
would  appear  that  the  request  of  the  Kankakee  trustees  is  not  an 
unreasonable  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  that  hos- 
pital is  earned  to  completion  it  will  accommodate  a  much  larger 
number  of  patients  than  either  of  the  other  hospitals  in  the  state. 

Additional  Land. 

Of  the  tan  institutions  under  our  care,  five  ask,  this  year,  for 
moie  land,  as  follows : 

AcreB.  Value.  Price. 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital. $6,000  00        

Southern  Insane  Hospital 160  6.400  00  $  40  00 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 52  10,000  00  192  80 

(for  4  lots)     ....  6,000  00  1,500  00 

Institution  for  the  Blind 22  2,500  00  118  50 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 40  6,500  00  162  50 

Asylum  for  the  Feeble-Minded. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely 
what  amount  of  land  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  does 
want.  The  superintentent.  Dr.  Wilbur,  says,  in  his  report  to  the 
trustees: 

We  requested  the  lesislature  two  years  ago  to  purchase  two  tracts  of  land  adjoinlncr  the 
asrlom  eroands  on  the  west,  one  of  aboat  forty  acres  and  another  of  twenty-nve  acres. 
Tik»  tract  of  twenty-five  acres  has  since  been  sold,  and  sach  an  advance  is  now  asked  for 
iUthat  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  ask  again  for  the  purchase  of  the  same.  We  do- 
think  however  that  the  tract  immediately  adjoininfi:  us  on  the  west,  the  tract  oontaininflr 
ahont  forty  acres,  shonld  at  once  be  secured.  It  can  be  bousrht  for  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres 
fanmediately  west  of  the  above-mentioned  tract  of  land  can  be  bought  for  one  hundred 
dollars  an  aere.  It  is  well  worth  the  money,  and  so  conveniently  situated  in  its  relations 
toour  institotion.  that  it  should  at  once  be  secured  for  the  asylum.  The  amounts  asked 
for  the  two  tracts  of  land  aggregate  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  .four  hundred 
dollars:  We  earnestly  urge  that  an  appropriation  of  this  sum  of  money  be  made,  so  that 
it  ean  at  once  be  purchased. 

The  trustees,  in  their  report  to  the  goyemor,  say : 

sixty  aeres  of  land,  from  which  has  been  laid  out  a  street  on  the  east  side,  and  the  right 
of  way  of  a  railroad  on  the  north,  is  all  that  the  state  of  Illinois  owns,  for  the  homes  and 
pUy-groands  of  over  three  hundred  helpless  children,  and  over  fifty  persons  who  are 
esiployed  to  teach,  manage  and  take  care  of  them.  The  state  should  own  at  least  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  forest  land  lying  south  of  the  present  grounds. 

This  is  a  high  and  drv  table-land,  and  should  be  kept  as  a  park,  where  unemployed 
ehJldren  should  be  permitted  to  roam  at  will,  with  only  such  supervision  by  attendants  as 
to  guard  against  escape  and  injury.  If  it  were  two  hundred  acres  instead  of  one  hundred* 
it  would  only  be  so  much  the  better.  Others  have  seen,  as  well  as  ourselves,  the  necessity 
of  the  state  in  regard  to  this  land,  and  already  some  of  the  land  required  Is  held  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  On  the  west  of  the  present  grounds  lies  a  tract  of  almost  forty  acres,, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  public  highway.  Two  years  ago  this  tract  could  have  been 
booi^t  for  six  thousand  dollars,  and  we  asked  for  a  law  authorizing  its  purchase,  and  an 
appropriation  to  pav  for  it.  Our  request  was  denied,  and  now  the  price  of  the  land  ha» 
been  advanced  five  hundred  dollars.  We  again  ask  authority  to  purchase  at  least  this 
tract  of  land.  It  contains  about  ten  acres  of  forest,  which  can  be  added  to  the  play- 
grounds, and  the  rest  is  rich  tillable  land,  and  will  furnish  a  field  for  experiment  with  the 
labor  of  the  larger  boys.  Dr.  Wilbur  pleads  earnestly  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  contain- 
ing neariy  two  hundred  acres  lying  still  west  of  this.  While  we  do  not  dispute  with  him 
Inraeiffd  to  what  might  be  done  with  this  tract  of  land,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recom> 
mdna  its  purchase,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  further  on. 

In  a  subsequent  i>ortion  of  their  report  they  discuss  the  work  of 
tbe  asylum,  the  results  effected,  the  nature  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  hare  to  deal,  the  hopelessness  of  making  them  self- 
acting,  tbe  perils  which  encompass  them,  especially  the  girls  and 
women  of  weak  intellect,  and  the  necessity  for  retaining  them  in 
custody,  under  competent  oversight  and  discipline,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  men  from  becoming  idlers  and  vagabonds  and  the  women 
prostitutes  and  the  * 'mothers  of  a  brood  of  idiots."  They  then  proceed 
to  remark: 

What  will  the  state  do  to  save  them  from  this  hard  fate?  What  can  be  done?  There  is 
£00d  eronnd  to  believe  that  these  people  can  be  grouped  tOfi:ether  on  farms  and  made 
self-BupportinR,  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  that  this  cannot  be  done,  but  we  should  like  per- 
mission to  try  the  experiment  by  leasiacr  a  farm  for  a  short  term  of  years.  We  would 
erect  some  plain,  cheap  buildingrs  for  the  accommodation  of  a  partj  of  these  idiotic  men 
and  women.  Over  these  we  would  place  some  ffood  man  and  his  wife  to  superintend  the 
labor  of  the  whole  party  and  make  the  farm  as  home-like  as  possible.  A  strict  account 
should  be  kept  of  all  the  expenses  and  earninsrs.  This  farm  need  not  adjoin  the  present 
grounds  of  the  institution.  It  may  be  several  miles  in  the  country,  where  land  is  cheaper 
and  rents  lower  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lincoln.  But  it  should  be  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  asylum.  *  * 
While  we  have  heretofore  assisted,  and  shall  hereafter  assist  the  superintendent  in  all  his 
efforts  to  educate  these  idiotic  children,  we  are  convinced  that  their  wants  are  more  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  training  than  of  advanced  school-room  instruction.  Any  sub- 
stantial literary  acquirement  ordinarily  lies  beyond  their  reach.  All  the  treasures  and 
delij^hts  of  literature  are  sealed  as  to  them.  The  effort  to  educate  them  must  be  turned 
more  in  the  direction  of  industrial  employments  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a 
mind  stronger  than  their  own.  It  is  our  purpose,  as  far  as  we  may.  to  experiment  in  this 
direction.  In  our  jud^rmoiit  the  asylum  must  have  more  custodial  facilities  and  it  should 
be  so  enlarired  in  purpose  and  in  capacity  as  to  embrace  epileptics,  paralytics,  and  the 
deformed  and  extremely  helpless.  Charity  should  be  as  broad  as  misfortune.  *  *  For 
rental  of  a  farm,  and  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  will  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
experiment  with  the  labor  of  our  feeble-minded  men  and  women,  we  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  next  two  years. 

Concerning  these  suggestions  of  the  trustees,  the  superintendent 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  his  report;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
saying: 

We  believe  that  in  connection  with  this  establishment  there  should  be  a  larffe  farm,  to 
be  accupied  by  the  laree  boys  of  the  past  school- attending:  afire,  and  who  could  be  lodged 
and  accommodated  in  cheap  cottages,  who  could  also  be  educated  in  farm  labor.  Of  course 
the  products  of  the  farm  labor  would  find  a  market  in  the  main  in  the  wants  of  the  home 
institution.  There  should  also  be  added  upon  the  same  farm  a  home  for  the  female 
^rraduates  of  the  school-room,  who  are  orphans  and  have  no  homes.  A  large  majority  of 
our  pupils  are  without  homes. 

We  have  taken  the  report  of  the  trustees  as  the  report  of  the  in- 
6titution ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  any 
additional  land  for  the  asylum  at  once  opens  up  deeper  questions, 
which  we  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  until  we  have  furtner  light 
upon  them,  and  we  therefore  make  no  recommendation  whatever  on 
the  subject.  Given,  4,000  idiots  in  the  state  of  Illinois:  what  are 
we  to  do  with  them?  If  the  state  is  under  obligation,  or  if  it  is 
^ood  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  assume  the  custody  of  adult 
idiots,  then  must  the  state  assume  the  care  of  the  entire  four  thou- 
sand, at  an  annual  cost  per  capita  of  two  hundred  dollars,  i.  e.,  a  total 
annual  cost  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars?  If  not,  how  many 
of  the  entire  four  thousand  ought  the  state  to  adopt?  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn?  and  upon  wnat  principle  of  selection?  Suppose 
one-half  of  the  idiots  in  the  state  to  be  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age:  how  many  of  this  two  thousand  is  the  state  under  obligation 
io  educate,  or  at  least  to  give  such  training  as  they  are  ca^aole  of 
receiving  with  profit  to  themselves?  If  no  amount  of  training  will 
make  them  capable  of  self-direction  and  of  earning  a  livelihood  when 
removed  from  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the 
state,  then  of  what  advantage  to  the  state — we  do  not.  say,  to  the 
idiots — is  this  training?  These  are  questions  which  have  not  yet 
been  answered  to  our  satisfaction ;  but  upon  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  them  depends  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  enlai^ed 
facilities  for  the  care  and  custody  of  idiots  upon  the  part  of  the 
state.  We  are  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  endorse  either  the  propo- 
sition of  the  trustees  or  of  the  superintendent. 
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Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  request  preferred  by  the 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests  upon  differ- 
ent grounds.  This  request  is  in  two  parts :  First,  they  ask  for  the 
purchase  pf  four  city  lots,  immediately  fronting  the  institution.  Sec- 
ond, they  ask  the  state  to  buy  fifty-two  acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Col.  James  Dunlap,  which  joins  the  grounds  owned  by  the 
institution.  Both  of  these  are  applications  made  before  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  not  granted.  The  request  for  the  four  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  the  four  lots,  was  first  advanced  in  1878 ; 
and  that  for  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  fifty-two-acre  tract,  in 
18S0.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of  the  lots  has  advanced  to  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  at  that  figure  we  do  not  recommend  their  purchase. 

Concerning  the  fifty-two  acres,  Dr.  Gillett,  the  superintendent, 
says: 

The  land  owned  by  the  Institution  is  not  sufllolent  to  answer  Its  requirements  of  garden 
and  pasturaffe.  so  that  for  several  years  we  have  been  obliged  to  rent  land  for  grazins 
purposes.  There  is  no  article  of  diet  more  healthful  for  chAdren  and  youth  than  Kooa 
milk.  Thirty  oows  are  needed  to  supply  the  milk  required  for  oulinary  and  table  use  for 
the  present  household.  The  produce  of  fifty  cows  could  be  used  to  cirood  purpose.  lOlk 
already  enters  largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  inmates,  and  could  be  more  extensively 
ased»  if  the  necessary  pasture- land  was  available. 

A  tract  of  land  comprisinflr  flfty-two  acres,  which  the  institution  has  rented  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  offered  for  sale,  its  former  owner.  Col.  James  Dunlap.  having  died 
durinff  the  last  year. 

This  tract  joins  a  piece  of  land  purchased  by  the  institution  several  ^rears  aero,  (through 
which  runs  a  stream  called  "The  Brook,")  for  an  impounding  reservoir,  or  rather  catch- 
basin,  to  furnish  a  water-supply.  It  was  thus  used  for  a  number  of  years,  when  the  city 
of  Jacksonville  constructed  water- works  and  contracted  to  supply  the  institution  with  aU 
the  water  it  misht  require  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  worlcs  of  the  institution  were 
consequently  disused  and  the  machinery  sold,  with  the  thought  that  the  city  would 
always  have  an  abundance  of  water,  and  would jrladly,  for  all  time,  supply  what  miffht  be 
needed  by  the  institution,  at  reasonable  cost.  The  experience  of  the  last  year,  however, 
has  shown  that  the  city's  water- w<  >rks  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  season 
of  protracted  drouth:  their  supply  havln^r  been  exhausted  in  the  fall  of  1879.  and  not  fully 
replenished  till  the  spring  of  1880.  The  capacity  of  the  city's  imponndins  reservoir  has 
been  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  but  the  increasing  use  of  the  water  will  soon  place  the 
public  in  the;  same  condiaon  as  before  the  enlargement  was  made,  unless  still  further 
additions  are  made  to  the  present  capabilities  of  storage.  Hhould  this  not  be  done,  and 
should  the  city,  at  the<  expiration  of  the  present  contract  in  1885,  decline  to  renew  the 
contract  or  make  another  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  water,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  return  to  the  system  the  institution  had  formerly  practised.  On  this  account, 
the  ownership  of  the  tract  of  land  now  needed  for  pasturage  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  passage  of  pipes  and  the  construction  of  an  additional  reservoir.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts.  I  respectifuUy  suggest  that  this  important  purchase  be  urged  upon 
the  fironeral  assemblv 

siiould  Ihe  general  assembly  approve  the  suggestion  and  authorize  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  utilize  ft  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water,  the 
pumps  at  the  brook  could  be  operated  by  our  present  engine,  by  transmission  of  power 
through  a  wire  rope  running  from  the  engine-room  in  the  industrial  building  to  the  pumps, 
which  would  be  about  one  mile  distant  It  would  thus  be  unnecessary  to  erect  any 
extensive  building  there,  or  to  procure  ^any  boilers,  or  employ  an  engineer  to  operate  the 
machinery.  No  considerable  amount  of  fuel  would  be  required,  for  the  pumps  would  then 
be  operated  at  such  times  as  the  engine  would  be  running  for  other  purposes.  The  water 
being  thus  economically  pumped  into  a  large  reservoir  on  the  eminence  included  in  the 
tract  of  land,  the  purchase  of  which  is  proposed,  would  flow,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  to  all 
parts  of  the  institution  building,  not  excepting  the  highest  attics. 

If  it  should  become  advisable  to  connect  the  other  institutions  of  the  state  in  this 
locality  to  it,  and  supply  them  from  the  same  source,  it  could  be  done  by  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  reservoir  and  laying  pipes  to  those  institutions.  The  water  that  would  be 
gathered  at  this  point  would  be  abundant  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  institutions, 
coming  from  a  water- shed  that,  by  some  well-informed  persons,  is  thought  to  be  superior 
to  the  one  from  which  the  city  now  obtains  its  supply. 

Southern  Insane  Hospital. — The  arguments  advanced  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  soutnem  hospital  for  the  insane,  Dr.  Wardner, 
for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  at  Anna, 
are  as  follows: 

The  institution  has  need  of  additional  land.  There  is  a  quarter-section  adjacent  to  the 
state  land,  on  the  east  side,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  hospital,  for  the 
following  reasons  :  (I).  More  room  is  needed  there,  because  the  stables  are  located  near 
the  line.  (2).  In  building  the  barracks,  we  had  to  get  permission  to  set  a  part  of  the 
structure  over  the  line.  Since  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  barracks  into  a  permanent 
cottage,  the  state  should  own  the  land  on  which  they  stand.    (3).   The  sewer  runs  across 
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a  corner  of  this  land,  and  empties  into  a  creek  which  meanders  across  it  for  more  tfaAn  a 
half-mile.  The  sewasre  poUutiniir  the  stream  becomes  pretty  well  oxydized  before  rannlns' 
upon  other  lands.  Complaints  have  occasionally  been  made  concerningr  this  sewage  as  a 
nuisance.  If  the  state  owned  this  tract  of  land,  no  trouble  would  be  likely  to  arise  from 
this  source.  (4).  There  is  a  bed  of  gravel  alonnr  the  creek  upon  this  land,  ampin  for  all 
future  uses  in  making  roads  and  walks,  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  (5).  Should  th  3  hos- 
pital ever  do  its  own  slaughtering,  this  land  will  be  required  to  Keep  the  additional  stock 
and  beef- cattle  necessary  for  that  purpose.    The  present  amount  of  land  is  all  needed  for 

Easture  and  for  raising  corn,  hay  and  oats,  for  the  stock  now  kept,  and  vegetables  for  the 
ouse. 
The  purchase  of  this  quarter-section  was  recommended  by  the  joint  visiting  committee 
of  the  thirty- second  general  assembly,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  any  person  who  will  oome 
and  examine  the  subject  properly  must  approve  of  the  proposition  to  purchase  it,  'which 
can  nOw  be  done  for  forty  dollars  an  acre. 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital. — ^Last^  but  not  least,  the  trustees  of  the 
Kankakee  hospital  say: 

Another  very  important  and  greatly  needed  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  hospital  is 
a  larger  quantity  of  land.  The  trustees  point  with  some  pride  to  the  productions  of  the 
farm  and  garden,  and  the  saving  thereby  effected,  and  recommend  the  purchase  of  more 
land  in  order  to  keep  most  economically  its  population,  which,  as  soon  as  the  buiidines 
now  in  course  of  construction  are  completed,  will  number  over  six  hundred,  without 
reference  to  the  numbers  to  be  provided  for  by  this  assembly.  To  promote  the  health  of 
the  inmates  and  economy  in  food  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  one  thing  so  elTeotive  as 
the  maintenance  of  a  herd  of  cattle  for  supplying  milk  in  liberal  quantities,  and  also  for 
beef.  With  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  acres  of  grazing  and  meadow  land 
added  to  the  state  farm,  a  return  for  the  expense  of  the  purchase  far  outweighing  the 
comparatively  small  outlay  would  be  secured.  A  tract  of  land  adjoining  that  already 
belonging  to  the  state,  well  adapted,  after  being  thoroughly  drained,  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, can  probably  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost  per  acre.  The  farm  has  been  well 
managed  during  the  past  year;  and  under  such  management,  the  very  great  advantacres 
to  be  derived  from  an  increase  in  amount  of  land  become  stnklngly  apparent. 

To  which  the  superintendent  adds: 

The  statement  that  the  whole  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  state  is  three  hundred 
and  twelve  acres,  and  that  sixty  acres  are  taken  up  with  buildings  and  grounds,  while 
twenty-five  are  unproductive,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  f adiillar  with  farming 
operations  that  we  need  more  land;  especially  when  they  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  farm  and  garden  produce  required  to  support  an  establishment  of  nearly  six  hundred 
people,  and  one  which  has  a  near  prospect  oi  being  obliged  to  accommodate  a  still  larger 
number.  Insufficiency  of  crops  and  stocks  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  thn  smaU 
amount  of  land.  The  main  deficiency  of  the  farm  is  in  grazing  and  meadow-land.  The 
institution  ought  to  maintain  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  seventy-five  milch-cows; 
and  to  have,  in  addition,  sufficient  pasturage  in  the  grazing  season,  and  hay  in  the  win- 
ter, to  feed  fifteen  or  twenty  beef-cattle  kept  on  hand  for  slaughtering  as  needed. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for 
our  state  institutions,  we  desire  to  present  some  general  remarks. 

The  number  of  acres  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  several  in- 
stitutions included  in  this  report  is  as  follows: 

Northern  Insane  Hospital 481 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 312 

Central  Insane  Hospital 208 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 290 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 48 

Institution  for  the  Blind 17 

Asvlum  for  Peeble-Minded  Children 60 

Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home 80 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 8 

State  Eeform  School 210 

The  amount  of  live-stock  has  been  given  already  (see  page  71); 
but  to  this  should  be  added  the  sheep  and  beef-cattle  on  the  hoof, 
not  included  in  that  statement. 

The  value  of  the  farm  and  garden  products,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1831-82,  so  far  as  shown  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  institutions, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
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These  requests  for  land,  coming  from  so  many  of  our  state  insti- 
tutions at  once,  suggest  the  inquiry:  What  use  have  these  institu- 
tions for  more  land?  Can  they  till  so  much  land  profitably?  Is 
not  farming  by  the  state  a  source  of  pecuniary  loss  ?  And  would  it 
not  be  cheaper  for  the  institutions  to  buy  what  farm  products  they 
require,  rather  than  to  raise  them  for  themselves  ?  To  these  inqui- 
ries, we  have  several  suggestions  to  make,  in  the  belief  that  what 
we  have  to  say  will  throw  light  upon  a  difficult  subject. 

(1).  A  farm,  occupied  by  a  state  institution  cannot  be  compared 
to  an  ordinary  farm,  because  it  is  the  home  of  such  a  multitude  of 

Eeople.  It  is  more  like  a  town  or  a  village  than  a  farm.  The  num- 
er  of  persons  who  reside  upon  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  owned  by  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Jacksonville,  for 
instance,  is  between  seven  and  eight  hundred;  while  the  number 
of  persons  upon  an  ordinary  farm  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  half  a 
dozen. 

(2).  In  consequence  of  this  accumulation  of  individuals,  with  all 
their  varied  wants,  which  must  be  supplied,  a  public  institution  is 
required  to  maintain,  upon  its  farm,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
live-stock,  of  all  sorts,  than  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  stables  of 
any  private  farmer.    Horses  are  needed,  to  haul  coal  and  other  sup- 

Slies,  and  for  carriage-work,  as  well  as  for  work  upon  the  farm. 
!ows  are  required,  to  furnish  milk  for  the  household;  hogs,  to  eat 
up  the  slop ;  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  profitable  for  an  insti- 
tution to  purchase  and  slaughter  its  own  beef  and  mutton,  in  which  case, 
beef- cattle  and  sheep  must  be  kept,  as  well  as  cows.  These  are  demands 
not  made  upon  an  ordinary  farmer.  The  hospital  at  Jacksonville, 
as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  table  printed  on  page  71,  has 
nearly  seventy  cows  and  calves,  a  himdred  and  fifty  swine,  and  a 
dozen  horses  and  mules ;  and  yet  it  owns  in  all  not  more  than  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  only  a  part  of  which  is  available  for  farming 
purposes. 

(8).  The  amount  of  live-stock  to  be  fed,  and  the  small  acreage 
of  land  owned  by  our  state  institutions,  render  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase very  heavily  of  feed.  We  have  estimated,  on  page  84,  that 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  ten  state  institutions,  for  the  next  two 
years,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $708,000  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  or 
quite  $25,000  a  year  will  be  paid  out  for  feed  for  stock,  which  might 
DC  raised  by  the  institutions  themselves,  without  cost  to  the  state, 
if  they  had  sufficient  land.  The  amount  expended  by  these  institu- 
tions for  feed,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been: 

For  hay $10,585  94 

For  com 11,288  25 

For  oats 8,642  61 

For  bran 8,087  89 

For  shorts,  middlings,  etc 8,098  25 

Total $46,652  44 

This  is  in  addition  to  all  that  is  produced  upon  the  state  farms. 

(4).  A  further  difference  between  the  state  farms  and  those  owned 
by  private  individuals  is  found  in  the  immense  amount  of  garden- 
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stuff  raised  by  the  state  institutions  for  consumption  by  the  inmates. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  tabular  statement  of  farm  and  garden 
products  reported  by  the  four  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  state 
reform  school  during  the  past  two  years.  (See  pages  77-79).  These 
reports  are  very  imperfect;  but  they  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  amount  of  market-gardening  and  raising  of  small  fruits  by 
establishments  with  so  many  hundreds  of  mouths  to  feed. 

(5).  It  is  a  common  remark  that  farming,  to  be  profitable,  must 
be  carried  on  in  person  by  the  owner,  and  that  it  cannot  safely  be 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  an  agent ;  and  the  old  saw  is  often  quoted — 

Ha  who  by  the  ploucrh  would  thrive 
Himself  must  hold  the  plough  or  drive. 

But  in  the  case  of  farming  operations  conducted  by  the  state 
institutions,  there  are  two  counter  considerations  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  offset  to  this  argument,  namely:  that  tbe  state  pays 
no  tax  upon  its  land,  and  that  the  institutions  are  able  to  use  the 
labor  of  their  inmates,  which  costs  nothing.  They  have  free  land 
and  free  labor,  which  no  private  person  has.  With  ordinary  care, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  farm  profitably,  and  we  believe  that  they  do. 

(6).  All  that  the  institutions  do  raise  upon  their  farms  is  that 
much  produced,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  bought.  If  their 
present  farming  operations  are  carried  on  at  a  loss,  the  logical  con- 
clusion from  that  fact  would  be  that  the  land  which  they  now  have 
should  be  sold,  and  that  the  general  assembly  should  appropriate 
money  directly  for  the  purchase  of  fruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  meat, 
now  furnished  by  the  farms. 

(7).  The  land  owned  by  the  state  may  be  regarded  as  an  invest- 
ment. Land  which  cannot  be  taxed,  mortgaged,  sold  or  alienated  in 
any  way,  is  certainly  a  good  investment.  Land  at  a  low  price  is 
certainly  a  better  investment  than  at  a  high  price ;  and  the  price  of 
land  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  Whatever  money  is  expended  for  land  is  an  increase  of 
capital.  Buildings  may  be  destroyed  and  the  money  spent  upon 
them  lost,  but  the  land  can  never  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  permanent 
resource. 

(8).  Of  the  land  actually  owned  by  the  state  institutions,  a  very 
large  part  is  unavailable  for  farming  purposes,  because  it  is  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings,  or  taken  up  m  recreation-grounds  for  the 
patients  or  pupils.  A  large  institution  requires,  for  these  purposes, 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  acres,  accordmg  to  circumstances. 

(9).  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  institutions  tend  to  increase 
in  capacity.  It  does  not  take  many  years  to  double  the  number  of 
inmates ;  and  in  buying  land,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  future.  It 
is  especially  important,  when  an  institution  is  originally  established, 
to  buy  land  freely  for  the  site,  because,  at  that  time,  the  desire  of 
the  community  to  secure  the  presence  of  an  institution  leads  to  the 
offer  of  land  at  a  low  figure;  but  as  soon  as  the  institution  is 
located,  the  price  of  all  the  land  adjoining  the  state  farm  immedi- 
ately advances. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  advise  and  recommend  the  hberal 
endowment  of  our  state  institutions  with  land.    The  state  can  lose 
—6 
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nothing  by  so  doing,  if  the  price  paid  is  not  unreasonable ;  and  it 
may  find  such  purchase,  in  the  end,  extremely  profitable.  Of  the 
value  of  land  to  an  institution,  for  its  own  use,  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  of 
comfort,  of  convenience,  and  of  internal,  good  management. 

Of  the  various  requests  for  land  preferred  at  this  time,  we  incline 
to  give  the  first  place,  in  point  of  importance,  to  that  by  the 
southern  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Anna.  The  amount  asked  is 
small,  the  ^rice  to  be  paid  for  the  land  not  high,  and  the  need  of 
the  institution  for  land  very  great.  Nei^t  to  that,  we  should  place 
the  request  of  the  Kankakee  hospital;  but  so  much  money  has  to 
be  expended  there  for  other  purposes,  at  present,  that  an  appropri- 
ation for  land  (though  we  believe  that  more  land  will  have  to  be 
bought),  might  be  postponed  for  the  present.  Concerning  the  other 
applications,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  anything  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  trustees  in  their  printed  reports,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  freely.  No  reference  is  made,  in  the  report  of  the 
institution  for  the  blind,  to  the  purchase  of  land,  but  Dr.  Phillips, 
the  superintendent,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  this  board,  written 
after  the  transmission  of  the  biennial  report,  says : 

DsAB  Bnt— In  reference  to  the  request  of  the  trustees  for  an  appropriation  to  pnrohase 
land  for  pasture.  I  wish  to  say.  we  now  have  sev^^nteen  acres  of  land.  Blx  of  this  Is  in 
grass.  This  is  kept  eaten  down  until  it  affords  but  little  crrazlnfir.  We  keep,  on  aii  averaice. 
nine  head  of  cattle  and  three  head  of  horses:  the  lack  of  pasturaffe  compels  us  to  feed  aU 
the  year.  If  we  had  sufficient  pasturage  we  would  feed  but  little  durlns  the  grazlncr 
season,  which  would  reduce  the  barn  expenses,  at  that  period,  to  but  very  little. 

My  own  experience  satisfies  me,  that  cows  which  have  a  suffl<*lent  range  of  pasturase 
are  not  only  better  milkers,  but  are  possessed  of  better  health  and  more  vigor  to  resist 
and  throw  off  disease  when  It  comes. 

The  land  we  wish  to  buy  Is  only  five  blocks  from  our  north-east  corner.  We  can  find 
no  other  land  so  close  to  us,  or  so  suitable  for  our  use.  or  at  such  a  low  price,  as  these 
twenty-two  acres.  We  must  secure  this  land  while  we  have  the  refusal  of  it,  or  not  at  all. 
It  is  in  market,  and  I  think  will  be  sold  at  the^price  asked  (twenty-five  hundred  dollars), 
when  the  time  for  which  wo  have  the  refusal  is  ended.   I  am 

Yours  truly, 

P.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

Superintendent 

Construction  of  Buildings,  etc* 

The  only  institutions  which  do  not  ask  for  any  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  buildingisi  are  the  northern  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, at  Elgin,  and  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
at  Jacksonville.  Several  of  them  prefer  requests  for  trifling 
amounts,  however.  The  principal  amount  asked  is  for  the  further 
development  of  the  hospital  at  Kankakee.  We  reserve  this  for  the 
last,  and  begin  with  some  of  the  smaller  requests. 

Asylum  for  the  Feeble-Minded. — At  the  last  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  the  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  asked  for  six  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  laundry  building,  similar  to 
that  erected  in  1879  by  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  assembly  appropriated,  for  this  purpose,  three 
thousand  dollars,  or  one-half  the  sum  estimated  to  be  necessary. 
That  amount  remains  in  the  treasury,  undrawn.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  therefore  was  not  used.  The  trustees  of  the  asylum  now 
ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  an  additional  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  which  to  accomplish  the  proposed  improvement, 
conoerning  which  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  superintendent,  says : 
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We  are  sreatlr  in  need  of  a  eonvenient  and  well  arranged  lanndry  bulldin«r.  When 
ttelnetltimon  boilduues  were  planned.  In  the  deslfcn,  it  was  intended  to  place  the  wash- 
house  and  ironinjT-rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  rear  building,  under  the  pupils'  dlning- 
rooiBA.  The  room  desiirned  for  the  wash-house  we  were  compelled  to  use  as  a  bakery. 
and  the  diffiealty  of  eonveyiniz:  our  power  from  the  encrine-room  to  the  rear  buildlnsr 
eoBpeUed  us  to  convert  the  enj^Tneer's  room  in  the  boiler-house  into  a  temporary  wash-  ^ 
hoQM.  The  wash-house  is  now  in  one  bulldlniir,  the  dryinir-room  in  another,  and  the 
ironinff-room  is  so  located,  that  to  pass  from  either  one  of  them  to  the  other  one  must  go 
oat  doors.  inaU  kinds  of  weather,  a  considerable  distance.  The  washing  nod  Ironinfl;  in  an 
esUiblishment  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of  a  ffreat  deal  of  importance,  owlns  to  the  unclean- 
dness  of  the  inmates.  A.n  appropriation  for  a  new  laundry  building,  in  which  we  can  have . 
tlie  wash-house,  drylni^-room  and  ironine-room  in  one  building,  and  that  bultdlng  conve- 
nient to  our  engine-room,  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Such  a  building  as  wit  need  will 
eoBt  six  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  GiUett  has  one  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Jaeksoaville.  which  he  says  answers  the  purpose,  except  that  the  drying-room  should  be 
laiger.  and  that  has  been  taken  as  our  model.  J.  B.  Willett.  an  architect  of  Chicago,  who 
ipeataday  at  JacksonTille  in  examining  that  building,  after  a  detailed  calculation  of  its 
eost,  estimates  that  it  will  take  six  thousand  dollars  to  oonstruet  a  building  like  it  in 
liaeoin.  with  a  shingle  roof. 

This  is  a  much-needed  improyemsnt,  and  we  recommend  the  ap- 
piopriaiion,  though  we  are  not  quite  able  to  see  why,  if  Dr.  GiUett 
SQceeeded,  with  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  putting 
up  a  laundry  for  an  institution  with  five  hundred  pupils,  the  same 
amoont  of  money  will  not  suffice  for  an  institution  with  three  hun- 
dred pupils. 

Scldien'  Orphans'  Home. — ^The  soldiers'  orphans'  home,  two  years 
ago,  requested  the  le^slature  to  appropriate  eight  thousand  dollars 
for  a  hospital  building.  The  physician  of  the  Home,  Dr.  J.  L. 
White,  first  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  separate  building  for  this 
uorpose,  in  1878,  but  the  trustees  then  made  no  application  for  it. 
In  1880,  the  trustees  included  it  in  their  list  of  appropriations  de- 
siied,  but  gave  no  reasons  for  it  in  their  report.  Dr.  White,  how- 
ever, said,  in  his  report: 

In  the  last  biennial  report  I  urged  the  necessity  for  a  separate  hospital  building.  This 
■eeessity  Is  constanUy  being  more  fully  realized,  and  I  submit  a  rough  plan  for  a  buiid- 
hic.withan  estimate  of  its  cost,  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Miner,  an  experienced  architect  of 
BtoQinington.  His  estimate  is  16.500.  but  to  provide  for  possible  contingencies.  I  reoom- 
mcad  that  a  special  appropriation  of  $8,000  be  asked  of  the  next  legislature  for  the  ereo- 
tioA  of  this  building. 

In  presenting  this  request  to  the  general  assembly,  we  said : 

We  heliere  that  a  hospital  building  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  institution. 
tfid  approve  of  the  erection  of  such  an  addition.  *  *  *  We  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
aeeetsarr  to  build  as  large  a  house  as  is  contemplated  by  the  trustees.  This  we  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature. 

The  amount  appropriated  was  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
the  amount  suggested  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  house  and 
senate  appointed  to  visit  the  state  charitable  institutions. 

In  their  report  of  the  present  year,  the  trustees  say : 

The  thirty-second  general  assembly  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
PQM  of  erecting  a  suitable  hospital  building,  which  amount  we  found  entirely  inadequate 
for  that  porpoee.  and  have  left  the  -fund  intact.  We  had  plans  and  specifications  drawn 
forsiieh  a  building  as.  in  our  judgment,  should  be  erected,  advertised  for  sealed  pro- 
posals, la  aecordanco  with  the  reaulrements  of  the  law.  and  the  lowest  bid  for  building 
and  plambing  the  same  was  six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  In  our  last  report  we 
•sKsd  sight  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  at  that  time  would 
nave  been  safflclent;  but  all  bulldin;?  material,  hardware  and  labor  have  advanced  to  such 
uateBt;.  that  we  cannot  erect  a  suitable  building,  oreditable  to  the  state  and  In  keeping 
viUioar  present  bnilding.  furnish  the  same,  drain  the  grounds  and  build  the  necessary 
CMiBms,  lor  leas  tlsian  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  necessity  for  a  separate  hospital  building,  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  in  an  institution  of  this  character,  is  not  very  apparent. 
In; the  repc^  of  the  superintendent  for  the  past  two  years,  siie 
remarks  upon  ''the  freedom  of  the  children  from  disease  of  any 
km4  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  death  has  occurred  in  the 
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past  eighteen  months."  A  hospital  might  be  of  advantage  in  case 
of  an  epidemic,  but  in  that  event  the  number  of  cases  would 
probably  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  building.  Epidemics 
have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  have  been  successfully  handled,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary facilities.  Even  in  this  institution,  the  physician,  in  1880,  re- 
ported : 

We  ha* '6  passed  safely  throuRh  a  very  general  and  severe  epidemic  of  measles.  havlDff 
in  all  two  hundred  and  sixteen  oases,  twonundred  of  wfiom  were  in  bed  at  one  time.  No 
bad  result  followed  in  any  case,  except  for  a  time  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  "vras 
materially  Increased. 

The  erection  of  a  separate  hospital  building  would  slightly  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  Home.    The  trustees  says: 

Applications  are  constantly  on  file  far  in  excess  of  our  means  to  provide  for,  and  we 
feel  that  if  the  Home  is  worthrof  continuance,  sufficient  money  should  be  appropriated  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  elifirible  applicants,  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  bulldin^^: 
\KhiQh,withthelio»pitalremx)veato a  separate ImiXdiTiOty^ilihQ  not  less  than  three  liun> 
dred  and  fifty  inmates. 

But  the  superintendent  says: 

Letters  wore  sent  out  two  years  airo  to  the  judges  and  countyrclerks  of  every  eoantj 
in  the  state  which  was  not  then,  and  had  never  been,  represented  in  the  institution,  witn 
the  reauest  that  they  make  application  for  the  admission  of  any  destitute  soldiers'  or- 
rihans  that  mi^ht  be  found  in  tneir  midst.  But  very  few  responses  were  made  to  this  call, 
and  thinking:  that  perhaps  the  time  of  such  officers  was  fully  occupied  with  their  own 
peculiar  labor  and  duties,  and  that  they  were  for  that  reason  unable  to  look  up  such  cases. 
we  then  sent  blanks  to  the  chairmen  of  the  several  boards  of  supervisors  of  said  counties, 
wlih  the  same  request.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  lenflrth  of  time,  and  having  very  few 
applicants,  we  admitted  others  from  those  counties  with  the  most  meagre  representation 
—enough  to  make  our  number  three  hundred  and  fifteen. 

With  these  facts  and  statements  before  us,  we  do  not  see  how 
we  can  recommend  the  appropriation  of  any  sum  in  addition  to 
that  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees. 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — The  trustees  of  the  Jackson- 
ville insane  hospital  applied  to  the  thirty-second  general  assembly 
for  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  rebuild 
two  walls  on  the  south  qide  of  the  main  building,  at  the  ends  of 
the  wards,  next  to  the  centre.  The  amount  asked  was  granted,  bat 
the  money  has  not  been  expended,  in  consequence  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  design.  We  quote  from  Dr.  Carriel's  report 
the  following  statement,  to  which  we  give  our  thorough  endorse- 
ment and  approval: 

The  centre  building,  for  the  number  of  patients,  is  too  small  to  carry  on  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  There  has  never  been  a  safe  of  any  kind  In  the  hospital,  nor  a  vault  in 
which  to  keep  valuable  papers,  and  there  is  no  room  to  spare  for  such  fire-proof  vaults. 
AH  the  clerical  work  of  the  institution  is  done  in  a  room  fourteen  by  seventeen  feet,  and  this 
includes  space  occupied  by  all  the  vouchers  and  books.  It  is  proposed,  in  connection 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  end  walls,  to  make  extensions  to  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
11  i>t  section  of  the  winars  adjoining  the  centre— these  extensions  to  be  seventeen  by 
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a  place  of  deposit  and  preparation  of  the  dead  for  burial.  The  trustees*  room,  on  the 
third  floor,  will  be  eiilarfired.  The  fourth  floor  will  be  used  for  a  visiting-room  for  patients 
aud  an  attendant's  room. 

On  the  west  end.  the  extension  will  be  used  for  a  kitchen,  and  the  present  kitchen  used 
for  a  trunk-room;  on  the  ofHce-floor  an  additional  room  will  be  srained  for  keeping  drug 
supplies;  the  superintendent's  dining-room  will  be  enlarged  on  the  third  floor,  and  a 
patient's  visiting- room  and  attendant's  room  gained  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  present 
partitions  across  tho  end  of  the  first  wards  from  the  centre  building  can  then  be  removed. 
making  the  ward  lighter,  and  giving  a  better  circulation  for  air.  I  regard  this  as  a  very 
desirable  change.  This  improvement  will  be  of  great  value,  and  will  give  increased 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  infititution,  as  well  as  security  for  our  books  and 
papers,  which  are  year  by  year  increasing  and  accumulating.  Mr.  I.  C.  Coleman,  an 
architect  and  builder,  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost,  which  he  places  at  eisht 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars.  In  this  estimate  there  is  no  mention  of 
heating-fixtures.  If  the  legislature  will  give  us  five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
three  thousand  dollars  already  appropriated,  we  will,  I  thhik.  be  able  to  do  the  proposed 
work. 
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Flans  and  estimates  for  this  improvement,  as  required  by  the 
joint  resolntion  of  the  last  general  assembly,  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  institution,  to  which  attention  is  hereby  directed. 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — The  request  of  the  charitable 
eye  and  ear  infirmary,  at  Chicago,  for  $1,950  for  removing  an  old 
wood  stable,  and  building  a  brick  stable  and  shed,  for  the  use  of 
the  medical  staff,  is  a  former  application  renewed.  The  amount 
asked,  two  years  ago,  was  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  visiting 
committee  recommended  the  appropriation  of  this  sum,  but  the  item 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  in  its  passage  through  the  general  assem- 
bly.    The  trustees  say : 

Tbe  sarseons,  who  dpvote  their  time  and  skill  to  the  infirmary  without  compensation . 
mpiire  shelter  for  their  horses  and  carria^res  on  ntormy  and  inclement  dayn,  and  have 
uited  in  the  request  for  the  proposed  buildincr.  It  is  to  replace  an  old  frame  barn  on  the 
lot  last  purchased  by  the  state,  which  is  a  danererous  fire-risk,  more  particularly  as  the 
state  has  no  Insurance  on  the  infirmary  buiidinffs,  now  worth  about  seventy-five  thou- 
saad  dollars. 

No  plan  nor  estimate  is  contained  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
infirmary,  but  a  plan  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  state  board, 
and  an  architect's  estimate  submitted,  as  follows : 


ITEU. 

Quantity. 

Measure. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Exettvahon  and  Masonry, 
Exf^vBtlon  ...        ......  .. 

87H 
27% 

yards 
cords 
M. 

80 
20  00 
18  00 

80  00 

125  00 

490  00 

85  00 

26  00 

24  00 

145  00 

Rubble-fiione ^ 

Briek-work 

TDck-poinUnff 

Coaerete 

CQttiBir  openinir  in  old  wail.... 

uit-fitone  work 

I 

3,000 

500 

l.OflO 

8,000 

feet 
1  * 

24  00 
8li  IM) 
24  00 
40  00 

874  00 

Carpenter  Work, 
Joisti.  staddiss,  etc 

72  00 
18  00 

24  00 
120(H) 

40  00 
12  00 

25  00 

OakgUlaand  Untels 

rUnk  flooring 

floots,  ceilinss,  etc 

Stabs 

furdag 

17 
868 

15  00 
25 

yards 

541  00 

Other  Work, 
PlasterinfiT 

65  00 
110  00 
55  00 
15  00 
25  00 

15  00 

PiiodDflraDd  fflazinflt.. 

Phaibiiic  and'eas-flttinfi; 

Minen............ ...... ....... ....... 

CoBMsition  roof 

CoDdiietor  pipe  and  scuttle 

285  00 

Total 

$1,700  00 

Smahem  Insane  Hospital. — The  hospital  at  Anna  applies 
flinaU  appropriations^  properly  included  under  the  head  of 
tion,"  namely: 

For  changing  barracks  to  permanent  cottages 

For  carpenter  and  repair  shops 

For  slaughter-honse 

For  new  main  sewer 

For  sfene  culvert,  on  road  to  Anna 


for  several 
"construc- 

$4,000  00 
4,000  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,600  00 


Total $16,600  00 
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The  least  pressing  of  these  wants  appears  to  be  the  last  named. 
The  road  between  the  town  of  Anna  and  the  hospital  will  serve  its 
purpose  very  well  for  another  two  years,  even  if  this  appropriation 
should  not  be  made. 

The  appropriation  for  a  new  sewer  can  scarcely  be  refused,  if  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  statement  of  the  medical  superintendent: 

It  wRfl  Rtated,  in  tho  biennial  report  lor  1877-8,  that  the  main  sewer  ev«n  then  firave  evi- 
dence of  liiilure.  In  May,  1882,  it  became  choked,  and  the  honpital  was  filled  with  newer- 
^as.  Upon  investigation*  It  was  discovered  that  the  sewer-pipe  had  given  way  under  the 
floor  of  the  coal-house,  and  that  the  soil,  which  is  a  friable  clay,  had  been  gradually 
crumbling  and  falling  Into  the  opening,  until  the  excavation  thus  formed  had  reached  the 
surface,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  above  the  pipe;  also,  that  one  of  the  loundatioti- 
atones  supporting  the  coal-house  floor  had  fallen  into  the  opening,  causing  the  stoppage. 
Upon  clearing  away  the  dirt,  and  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  sewer,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tiling  is  cracked  at  the  sides 
and  at  the  tor>.  and  that  in  many  places  it  bulges  inwards,  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  grive 
way.  In  such  an  event,  the  crumpling  and  falling  in  of  the  soil  above  would  be  repeated. 
at  the  great  risk  of  undermining  the  walls  of  the  building,  five  of  which  are  built  over  and 
across  the  sewer.  Vour  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  new  sewer  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  this  being  the  only  way  of  averting  fur- 
ther trouble  and  possible  damage  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  to  the  property 
of  the  state. 

The  request  for  a  slaughter-house  is  hased  upon  the  experience  of 
the  Elgin  hospital.  It  is  claimed  hy  that  institution  that  "the  aver- 
age price  paid  to  butchers,  in  Elgin,  for  all  classes  of  meat,  up  to 
November,  1878,  [when  the  hospital  began  killing  for  itself],  was 
seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound;"  and  that  the  reduction  in  cost, 
for  the  two  years  following,  was  equivalent  to  a  "net  yearly  saving" 
to  the  institution  of  "the  very  respectable  sum  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.''  Hardly 
so  much  as  that,  we  think.  The  amounts  paid  out  for  meats  and 
fish,  at  Elgin,  annually,  have  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Average  no. 
of  patients. 

Total 
amount  paid. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

1875 (ten  months) * 

466 
464 
498 
521 
621 
522 
519 

$  5,258  11 

7.329  16 

10.847  83 

9.2cJ7  3a 

8.8S6  51 

8. 873  58 

10.231  81 

12.580  68 

$17  11 

187fi 

Vin 

1877 

28  37 

187S 

18  48 

18711 

16  96 

1S8<) 

16  07 

18S1 

19  60 

1882 

24  24 

The  concise  and  complete  statement  contained  in  the  current 
report  of  the  Elgin  hospital  (see  page  75)  shows  the  net  cost  of 
meats  of  all  sorts,  killed  in  the  slaughter-house,  in  1881,  to  have 
been  about  five  and  one-fourth  cents,  and  in  1882,  six  and  one-third 
cents.  The  cost  of  beef  at  Anna  does  not  exceed  six  and  one-half 
cents. 

Apart,  however,  fiom  all  question  of  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
meats,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  and  that  it  would  result  in  a  better  quality,  if 
not  a  lower  price.  The  hospital  would  buy  none  but  good  animals, 
it  would  not  kiU  them  except  in  the  very  best  condition,  and  it 
could  keep  them,  after  killing,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  ripen 
the  meat  thoroughly.    The  heat  at  Anna,  in  summer,  is  great ;  and 
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the  eonsomption  of  meat,  per  capita,  in  that  institution,  has,  for 
some  reason,  always  exceeded  that  in  either  of  the  other  hospitals  of 
this  state. 


Institution. 

Pounds  of  meat  purchased,  per  capita.* 

1874. 

1876-6. 

1877-8. 

1879-80. 

1881-2. 

Nine 
years. 

Horttexn  Insaae  HosDital.... 

215.29 
208.73 
408.39 

323 
466 

739 

474.79^ 

672.76 

718.71 

451.99 
618.10 
633.69 

484.30 
524.11 
640.11 

1.949.37 

CflBtnd  Insane  HosDital - 

2.273.69 

SoBtheni  Insane  Hospital 

8.iai.71 

Inelodins  patients,  officers  and  employees. 

If,  therefore,  a  slaughtering  establishment  is  necessary,  profitable 
or  aidyantageoas  at  Elgin,  we  regard  it  as  still  more  so  at  Anna. 

Additional  shop-room  is  greatly  needed  at  Anna.  We  doubt 
whether  the  expenditure  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  shops  will  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  a  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory  result 
there. 

With  respect  to  the  changing  of  the. barracks  into  a  cottage  (we 
eoold  hardly  call  it,  as  the  trustees  do,  a  "permanent"  cottage),  we 
866  no  way  in  which  temporary  provision  for  an  equal  number  of 
iJlBaiie  persons  can  be  made  at  sucli  a  small  outlay,  and  we  there- 
fore favor  it.  Including  furniture^  the  expense  of  providing  for 
seventy-five  insane  men  will  only  be  eighty  dollars  a  bed.  With  the 
demand  for  additional  accommodation  which  is  upon  us,  we  cannot 
vithhold  our  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  trustees  of  this  hospital, 
iod  trust  that  the  general  assembly  may  see  it  as  we  do. 

InsUtfition  for  the  Deaf  cmd  Dumb. — The  new  buildings  asked  for 
by  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are : 

Cottage  for  girls $16,219  55 

Kitchen  building  and  employees'  quarters 15,281  60 

Gymnasium  and  bath-rooms 19,741  10 

Befrigerator-house 8,130  00 

Total $59,322  25 

The  plans  for  all  these  buildings  were  drawn  by  Mr.  James  B.  Wil- 
leti,  the  architect  of  the  hospital  at  Kankakee,  and  the  estimates  of 
cost  are  his  estimates.  These  estimates  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  institution,  and  the  legislature  can  judge  of  their 
reasonableness. 

Of  the  requests  [preferred,  the  most  important,  in  our  opinion,  is 
that  for  a  Kitchen  ouilding,  with  sleeping  apartments  for  employees 
above.  The  present  kitchen  is  ridiculously  inadequate  in  size,  smce 
the  eolargement  of  the  institution.  The  amount  asked  for  a  new 
kitehen  appears  to  us  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  in  view.  In  1879,  the  general  assem- 
bly appropriated  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  separate  kitchen 
bmUing,  at  Anna,  and  with  that  sum  the  hospital  claims  to  have 
faoilt  for  itself  the  finest  kitchen  in  the  state.  That  kitchen,  how- 
cter,  was  built  with  bxic^  burned}  upon  the  premises,  from  clay 
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owned  by  the  state,  with  wood  owned  by  the  state,  by.  beneficiaries 
of  the  state.  Bat  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  store-house  and 
bakery,  with  a  filter  basin  in  the  cellar,  built  by  this  very  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  only  eleven  thousand  dollars.  We  can- 
not approve  of  the  exj^enditure  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  this 
way,  and  think  that  if  the  estimates  are  correct,  then  the  plans 
should  be  changed. 

The  estimate  submitted  for  a  refrigerator-house,  precisely  similar 
to  that  erected  by  the  Jacksonville  hospital  for  the  insane,  is  $8,180. 
But  the  hospital  had  an  appropriation  of  only  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation for  a  refrigerator  for  this  institution  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  argument  for  the  gymnasium  is  .set  forth  by  Dr.  Gillett,  in 
the  following  words: 

I  would  also  recommend  that  applloatlon  be  made  to  the  general  assemblr  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  erect  a  gymnasium  for  the  physical  culture  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  pro^*^ 
vide  means  for  their  exercise  and  amusement  out  of  school- hours.  It  is  as  natural,  and 
almost  as  essential,  for  youth  of  either  sex  to  frolic  and  pJny,  as  to  breathe,  and  it  is  a 
firross  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  forbid  it  No  system  of  education  can  be  com- 
plete, which  does  not  provide  for  Kiting  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
for  taldng  advantage  of  these,  that  they  may  be  turned  to  practical  utility  in  physical  de- 
velopment There  are  over  threie  hundred  pupils  hero,  who  are  not  prepared  by  acre  and 
physical  condition  to  enter  the  shops,  while*many  others  are  acquirinfir  a  manual  educa- 
tion that  involves  sedentary  habits  that  do  not  give  sufficient  and  proper  exercise  to  their 
f physical  systems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  eirls,  who  are  learning;  the  art  of  sewine. 
n  unfavorable  weather  they  must  be  kept  in-doors,  without  any  means  of  appropriate 
exercise  or  diversion.  Their  youthful  vivaciousness.  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  admonidons. 
good  resolutions  and  solemn  promises,  asserts  itself,  to  the  no  little  injury  of  furniture, 
window-lights  and  other  property.  The  tempt<ition  to  conceal  the  mischief  perpetrated, 
which  can  easily  be  done,  where  none  of  those  present  can  receive  an  audible  evidence 
of  the  violence  practised,  is  often  too  powerful  to  be  successfully  resisted,  and  a  habit  of 
deception  is  thus  fostered.  A  properly  constructed  and  well  managed  gymnasium  would 
turn  ail  this  youthful  vigor  and  animation  to  practical  account,  and  would  be  a  most  nse- 
ful  aid  in  the  promotion  of  a  sound,  symmetrical  body  for  the  occupancv  of  a  sound  and 
well  balanced  mind.  These  facts  are  true  of  all  youth,  but  have  special  force  and  import- 
ance with  such  youth  as  are  congregated  here,  most  of  whom  have  received  their  deaf- 
ness as  the  result  of  disease,  which  in  many  oases  has  entailed  other  physical  infirmities 
upon  them  also.  Such  a  gymnasium  as  is  needed  here,  with  swimming-pool,  bowlinir- 
alley.  drill-hall  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  would  require,  as  siiown  by  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  architect  hereto  appended,  (in  conformity  with  the  instruction  of  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  last  general  assembly)  a  sum  amounting  to  nineteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  ( 119,740  68 ). 

Concerning  the  proposed  cottage  for  girls,  we  have  so  often  en- 
tered our  ineffectual  protest  against  the  further  enlargement  of  tliis 
institution,  that  it  seems  like  an  act  of  folly  to  renew  it,  and  yet 
we  do  place  ourselves  once  more  upon  record  in  opposition  to  such 
enlargement,  in  whatever  form  the  proposition  may  come,- and  how- 
ever captivating  the  alignments  advanced  in  its  support. 

At  the  Seventh  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  in  Indianapolis  in  August,  IStO,  a  paper  ''On  the 
Organization  of  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  by  Dr.  Grillett,  was  read,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
sentences : 

A  word  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  proper  to  be  ^gathered  into  an  institution  may  be 

8 roper  here.  The  point  is  one  susceptible  of  easy  solution.  All  experienced  teachers  ol 
eat-mutes  will  agree,  that  eight  years  is  as  short  a  time  as  they  should  be  in  attendance 
upon  school.  The  new  pupils  every  year  comprise  several  grades  of  mind,  which  compel 
at  lefist  two  boginniug  classes— often  three  are  dcAirable.  but  considerations  of  econbmy 
preclude— ba^^ed  upon  the  difference  of  their  mental  calibre.  Tiiis  difference  continues 
throughout  thoir  entire  couri^e  of  instruction.  Twenty  pupils  is  a  sufficient  number  for 
one  teacher.  This  (2U),  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teachers  (16),  which  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  no  arbitrary  decision  or  dogmatic  opinion,  rendors  necessary,  gives  us 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  (the  italics  are  Dr.  GiUett's)  as  the  proper  number  for  an 
institution,  where  the  course  of  Instruction  comprises  eight  years.  If  the  course  is  ex- 
tended, the  number  should  be  augmented  forty  for  each  year  so  added. 
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i)r.  Gillett  would  probably  now  say  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a  thoroughly  organized  institution  should  not  be  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty;  to  which  we  reply  that  it  should  not,  in  our 
judgment,  be  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty.  He  would  con- 
tend that  in  a  large,  institution  there  is  much  better  opportunity  fot 
"classification,"  to  which  we  would  reply  that  there  is  much  less 
likelihood  of  "individualization."  Classification,  or  routine  treat- 
ment, is  one  of  the  evils  which  grows  out  of  the  undue  increase  of 
numbers,  against  which  we  have  contended,  and  expect  to  continue 
to  contend,  until  we  are  made  to  see  the  error  in  our  views  upon 
this  very  important  question. 

But  we  have  other  objections  to  the  over-growth  of  an  institution 
for  deaf-mutes,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  based  upon  our  concep- 
tion of  the  mental  condition  of  mutes,  as  a  class.  Their  infirmity 
tends  first  to  isolate  them;  then  to  develop  in  them  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  clanship ;  then  to  intensify  their  peculiarities,  through  contact 
and  mutual  encouragement;  then  to  lead  them,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, to  resist  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  who  are  not  deaf.  When  two  deaf-mutes  come  together, 
they  create  an  "atmosphere"  of  what  is  called,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name,  "deaf-mutism."  The  word  itself  is  a  recognition  of  the 
persistent  character  of  the  peculiarities  to  which  we  refer.  This 
atmosphere  becomes  more  dense,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
mutes  in  association  increases.  What  they  need,  for  their  own  high- 
est development,  is  not  mutual  contact,  but  contact  with  minds  not 
affected  by  the  deprivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  all  its  phases, 
education  is  a  conflict,  a  struggle  between  a  cultivated  and  an  un- 
cultivated intellect,  in  which  the  end  sought  is  the  supremacy  of 
the  trained  mind  over  the  immature  one,  in  order  that  it  may  ar- 
rive in  turn  at  maturity.  The  advantage  in  respect  of  force  and  skill  is 
with  the  teacher,  but  on  the  pupil's  side  is  that  inertia  which  it  is 
so  hard  to  overcome.  In  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  their  minds 
need  to  be  penetrated  by  those  of  their  teachers  and  instructors. 
But  the  greater  the  number  of  mutes  assembled  together  in  a  single 
institution,  the  greater  is  the  combined  inertia,  or  power  of  resistance 
to  any  impulse  from  without  the  mass.  For  this  reason,  above  all, 
we  are  opposed  to  carrying  the  enlargement  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  beyond  a  certain  point ;  let  us  say,  for  instance, 
the*  point  indicated  by  Dr.  Gillett  himself ,  in  his  admirable  paper, 
whicn  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  convention. 

We  may  add  here  that  the  extent  to  which  enlargement  may  be 
carried  depends  greatly  upon  the  capacity  of  the  superintendent  in 
charge.  One  man  may  have  force  enough  to  control,  influence, 
move  and  develop  five  hundred  scholars  in  a  single  institution, 
while  another  would  not  have  force  enough  to  do  the  same  for  more 
than  two  hundred.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  inherent  power  of  organ- 
ization to  effect  results,  but  only  in  the  power  of  the  intellect  and  will 
by  which  the  organization  is  pervaded  and  made  effective.  In  the  per- 
petual change  of  human  affairs,  what  guaranty  have  we,  or  can  we  have, 
that  the  man  capable  of  handling  five  hundred  mutes  will  be  suc- 
ceeded in  his  work  by  another  superintendent  of   equal  capacity? 
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and  must  we  not  have  regard,  for  the  sake  of  the  mates  tbem- 
selves,  to  the  possible  chances  of  the  future,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
moment  ? 

But    we  quote   further  from    Dr.   Gillett.     In  his   report     for 
1877-8  (four  years  ago),  he  said: 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  iio\7  arrived  when 'another  Inntltutlon  for  the  education  oX 
the  deaf  and  dumb  In  Illinois,  though  not  a  necessity,  is  desirable  and  advisable..  siAod 


there  are  unquestionably  enoufirh  deaf  and  dumb  ohlldren  of  a  school- attending  a^f  e  In 
the  state  to  constitute  two  good.ins^tutions.  if  the  condition  of  the  state  treasurF  'will 
warrant  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  involved. 

This  statement^  although  sufficiently  guarded,  and  capable  of  in- 
terpretation in  either  of  two  opposite  senses,  with  its  declaration 
that  a  second  institution  is  not  a  necessity,  and  its  suggestion  of 
the  great  increase  of  expenditure  involved  in  its  establishment,  is 
yet  unequivocally  an  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of 
another  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of 
Illinois  is  '' desirable  and  advisable,"  which  we  also  believe. 

But  in  his  report  for  1879-80^  he  uses  stronger  language: 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance  is  sufficiently  large.  The  school  buUdlnfir. 
dining-hall  and  industrial  building  are  adapted  to  the  comfortable  use  of  five  hundrM 
pupils.  I  would  not  deem  it  the  wiser  cour^^e  to  enlarge  either  of  these.  I  think  it  woala 
be  better  to  establish  another  institution,  than  to'increase  the  number  of  pupils  here. 

In  his  present  report,  that  for  1881-2,  he  says: 

There  are  now  remaining  on  the  rolls  of  this  institution  five  hundred  and  sixty  pupile. 
*  *  The  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  reveals  the  astonishing  and  unwelcome 
fact  that  there  are  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  deaf-mutes  in  Illinois,  under  the  a^e  <»f 
twenty  years,  who  have  never  reached  the  institution.  *  *  What  should  be  done 
to  insure  the  education  el.  the  large  number  of  deaf-mutes  of  Illinois  who  are  notno^. 
andnever  have  been,  under  instruction?  ♦  ♦  To  provide  for  the  instruction  of  tlie 
large  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Illinois  still  out  of  school,  two  methods  are  practicable — 
eithf^r  to  extend  the  accommodations  here,  or  to  establish  another  institution.  I  believe 
the  former  of  these  entirely  feasible,  and  the  more  economical,  and  without  the  loss  of 
any  important  advantage.  But  in  this  opinion  I  am  probably  alone.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
preponderance  nf  professional  and  expert  opinion  would  be  against  mo.  and  woaid 
largely  favor  the  establishment  of  another  institution.  In  deference  to  that  preponder- 
ance of  opinion,  as  heretofore,  I  am  prepared  to  renew  my  recommendation  made  in 
former  reports,  that  another  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  estab- 
lished in  Illinois. 

We  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Gillett  in  the  opinion  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  institution  at  Jacksonville,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  situation,  is  feasible,  or  that  it  would  be  economical.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  such  buildings  as  the  school  building, 
dining-hall  and  industrial  building,  which  are  adapted  to  the  com- 
fortable use  of  five  hundred  papnB,  are  full,  to  the  extent  of  their 
reasonable  capacity,  it  is  not  sound  financial  policy  to  adopt  such 
measures  and  jyai  them  into  practical  operation,  as  will  inevitably 
compel  the  tearing  down  of  these  solid,  substantial  structures,  and 
that  in  a  very  few  years,  to  make  room  for  larger  ones.  The  his- 
tory of  the  institution  is  a  history  of  destruction  and  reconstruction 
from  the  beginning.  In  1853,  the  front  walls  of  the  centre  building 
were  declared  by  a  board  of  architects  to  be  unsafe,  and  they  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  In  1857,  the  old  laundry  and  bath-house 
were  torn  away.  In  1871,  the  north  wing  was  declared  to  be  unsafe, 
and  torn  down  and  renewed.  In  1875,  the  rear  walls  of  the  centre 
building  were  declared  unsafe,  and  they  also  were  renewed.  As  long 
ago  as  1872,  the  state  commissioners  of  public  charities  said : 
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"We  are  thoroiifirhly  convinced  that  enlarg<^ment  In  one  department  of  f  he  institution 
will  ner*e8sitateemari;ementinall;  that  all  the  parts  of  it  wUl  require  to  be  re-adjusted 
and  proportioned  to  each  other:  that  this  will  involve  tearing  down  and  rebuilding,  at  an 
expense  greater  than  that  of  building  from  the  foundation. 

Since  the  process  of  enlargement  began,  the  following  appropria* 
tions  have  been  made  for  carrying  it  forward: 

For  chapel,  dining-room  and  school  building $60,000  00 

For  boiler-house  17,000  00 

For  laundry 2,500  00 

For  completing  the  school  building 16,750  00 

For  heating  and  lighting 5,000  00 

For  furnishing 1,000  00 

For  workshops 15,000  00 

For  coal-house 1,000  00 

For  new  boiler 1,479  00 

For  changing  bam  into  cottage 2,000  00 

For  laundry 6,000  00 

For  bam 8,000  00 

For  bakery 8,000  00 

For  store-house 5,000  00 

For  filter  and  filter-house  3,000  00 

$140,72^00 
To  this  add  the  amount  asked  of  the  present  general 
assembly 59,822  26 

Total $200,051  26 

This  figure  by  no  means  represents  all  that  has  been  expended  in 
the  process  of  enlargement,  because  moneys  have  been  spent  from 
the  ordinary  expense  and  repair  funds,  not  included  in  this  state- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  at  Lincoln,  a  new  institution,  capable  of 
accommodating  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  has  been  erected, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  upon  it,  including  the  cost  of  site, 
buildings,  etc.,  has  been  about  $210,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  six 
hundred  dollars  a  bed ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  has  cost,  to  date,  seven  hundred  dollars  a  bed,  and 
if  the  appropriations  now  asked  are  granted,  it  will  then  have  cost 
one  thousand  dollars  a  bed.  The  record  of  the  past  ten  years  justi^ 
fies  our  prediction  maide  ten  years  ago,  and  warrants  us  in  assur- 
ing the  people  of  the  state  that  further  enlargement  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Jacksonville  will  be  far  more  costly  than  if  the  process  of 
enlargement  there  is  now  brought  to  "a  close,  and  other  means 
devised  for  the  education  of  tne  deaf  and  dumb  children  of 
the  state  not  now  in  school.  If,  ten  years  ago,  our  advice  had  been 
heeded,  there  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  been,  at  this  time, 
any  such  number  of  uneducated  mutes  in  the  state  as  are  now 
brought  to  light  by  the  census.  But  we  have  occupied  so  much 
space  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that  we  can  not  now  go 
deeper  into  it,  although  much  remains  to  be  said,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be  said,  on  the  subject. 

By  consulting  the  tables  printed  in  the  rex)ort  of  the  institution, 
(see  pages  16-20),  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  other  institu- 
tions, at  home  and  abroad,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  in  the 
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Illinois  institution,  December  1,  1881,  was  508:  the  next  largest  in 
this  country  is  the  New  York  institution,  with  481;  the  largest  oat- 
side  of  the  United  States  is  the  Ontario  institution,  with  296;  and 
the  largest  in  any  European  country  is  the  institution  at  Paris,  with 
250.  Ours  is,  therefore,  already  the  largest  institution  in  the  world, 
and  if  size  were  the  only  test  of  excellence,  it  would  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  That  it  is  among  the  best,  we  firmly  believe.  But  if  it 
is  not  over-grown,  then  there  is  not  an  institution  in  the  world 
which  is  over-grown. 

If,  however,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  general  assembly,  it  should  be 
decided  to  take  another  step  in  the  direction  of  enlargement,  by 
erecting  the  cottage  now  asked  for,  we  must  express  the  opinion  that 
the  plan  submitted  is  too  elaborate  and  expensive  for  adoption.  It 
is  proposed  to  spend  more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars  upon  a  two- 
story  brick  house,  capable  of  accommodating  only  twenty-two  girls, 
or  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars  a  bed ;  when  the  detached  wards 
already  built  at  Kankakee  cost  only  three  hundred  dollars  a  bed. 
The  girls  to  be  provided  for  are  not  young  ladies,  but  little  girls — 
the  youngest  in  the  school.  These  very  TOtmg  children,  all  of  them 
under  ten  years  of  age,  are,  according  to  the  plan  submitted,  to 
sleep  in  separate  rooms,  not  moie  than  two  in  any  one  apartment, 
and  only  six  of  them  on  the  same  floor  with  the  attendant.  If  a 
model  for  such  a  building  is  sought,  it  may  be  found  in  the  detached 
family  ^buildings  erected  by  the  Michigan  State  School  for  Depend- 
ent Children,  at  Coldwater,  where  the  arrangement  is  simpler,  better, 
and  not  one-half  so  expensive. 

State  Reform  School. — The  state  reform  school,  at  Pontiac,  is  an 
institution  different  in  character  from  any  other  subject  to  our  in- 
spection, because  the  inmates  are  all  committed  to  it  by  the  courts, 
and  the  trustees  have  no  power  either  to  refuse  admission  or  to 
grant  a  discharge.  The  number  of  inmates,  therefore,  cannot  be 
diminished,  whatever  may  be  the  evil  results  of  over-crowding, 
either  from  a  sanitary  or  from  a  reformatory  point  of  view.  The 
number  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  Five  years  ago,  the 
average  number  during  the  year  was  164;  last  year,  it  was  '^29:  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  250 ;  and  before  the  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly,  in  1885,  it  is  likely  to  be  800  or  more.  The  in* 
sufficiency  of  room  in  the  institution-  is  such,  that  the  boys  sleep  in 
bunks  touching  each  other,  and  one  bunk  above  the  other,  in  a  double 
tier.  The  dining-room,  the  school-rooms  and  the  chapel  are  all  over- 
crowded.   The  trustees  do  not  exaggerate  the  truth,  when  they  say : 

We  have  turned  our  hospital  Into  a  dormitory.  Our  dlninflr-room  contains  hardly 
Btandlns-room  enouffh  for  all  required  to  eat  there,  and  where  to  ffet  room  enough  to  seat 
the  overaow  we  cannot  imagine.  Our  dormitories  are  so  full,  that  the  boys  have  to  climb 
into  bed  from  the  end—beds  are  packed  till  they  touch  each  other.  It  is  a  dilflcuU  matter 
to  ventilate  a  crowd  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  warm  weather.  You  can  imagine  how 
much  more  difficult  it  must  be  to  ventilate  a  crowd  in  a  building. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly,  an  appropriation  was 
made,  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  for  new  privy  vaults,  and  to 
remedy  the  ventilation.  This  money  was  expended  principally  upon 
the  east  wing;  and  an. additional  appropidatipn.  of  $10,707  90,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  asked,  for  the  construction 
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of  a  similar  addition  to  the  west  wing.  The  plan  and  estimate  for 
this  extension,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  E.  Willett,  of  Chicago,  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  institution. 

But  a  more  important  request  is  that  for  an  appropriation  of 
$31,409  92,  or,  in  round  numbers,  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
erection  of  a  detached  family  building,  the  plan  and  estimate  for 
which,  by  the  same  architect,  are  also  submitted.  The  building,  as 
planned,'  will  contain,  comfortably,  sixty  boys,  who  are  provided 
with  a  separate  school-room,  dining-room,  day-room  and  dormitory. 
The  dormitory  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  every  boy  a  private  place 
in  which  to  sleep,  yet  they  are  all  in  sight  and  hearing,  in  a  large, 
open  apartment,  under  the  eye  of  a  night-watchman.  The  boys 
selected  to  occupy  this  building,  when  erected,  will  not  associate 
with  the  boys  in  the  main  building,  anywhere,  except  while  at  work 
in  the  shops.  The  erection  of  the  family  building,  therefore,  will  not 
only  be  some  relief  in  the  matter  of  over-crowding,  but  will  afford 
additional  opportunity  for  classification  and  for  reformation. 

We  favor  both  these  applications;  but  if  either  is  to  be  refused, 
it  should  be  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter. 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — The  buildings  asked  by  the  hos- 
pital at  Kankakee  are: 

Main  ward  building  (B  and  C  south) $  81,191  00 

Four  detached  wards,  for  two  hundred  patients 111,821  78 

Sewerage,  water  and  gas  mains 5,060  00 

Refrigerating-house 8,411  00 

Employees'  quarters 20,C00  00 

Total ?225,963  78 

The  main  ward  building  is  the  extreme  section  of  the  south  wing, 
for  male  patients.     The  main  building,  ''close"  hospital,  or  ''hos- 

Eital  proper,''  consists,  according  to  the  original  design,  of  a  centre 
uilding,  with  a  wing  on  each  side,  each  wing  built  in  two  sections, 
and  three  stories  in  neight.  Both  sections  of  the  north  wmg  have 
been  erected;  also,  one  section  of  the  south  wing.  With  the  build- 
ing of  this  final  section,  the  main  buiding  will  oe  complete.  This 
we  regard  as  the  first  and  most  important  addition  to  be  made  to 
that  hospital.  The  amoimt  asked  appears  to  us  large.  It  is  eight 
thousana  dollars  more  than  was  appropriated  for  a  precisely  similar 
section  of  the  other  wing ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  price  of  build- 
ing material  and  labor  has  risen  since  the  letting  of  that  contract; 
that  there  was  only  one  bidder  when  it  was  let,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor lost  money  upon  the  job. 

The  detached  wards  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  are  for  women, 
for  whom  no  such  provision  has  yet  oeen  made.  There  are  six  of 
them,  in  four  buildings,  two  of  the  buildings  being  double,  and  two 
single.  The  estimated  capacity  and  cost  of  these  buildings  are  as 
follows : 
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Detached  ward  No.  1 :  40  patients §  20,317 

Detached  ward  Nos.  2  and  8 :    c8  patients 24,693 

Detached  ward  No.  4 :  87  patients 21,175 

Detached  ward  Nos.  6  and  6 :    64  patients 84,150 

Total, 199  patients $iC0,3i36 

Add  cost  of  steam-heating 10,983 


Total  cost $111,319 

This  is  an  average  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  bed,  which  is 
more  than  we  wish  to  see  expended  upon  these  wards,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it.  According  to  the  estimate,  the  cheapest  of  them 
is  the  double  building,  Nos.  2  and  8;  the  most  expensive  is  No.  4. 
If  only  a  part  are  built,  the  best  to  put  up  would  probably -be  the  two 
double  buildings,  for  which  we  would  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  an  additional  allow- 
ance for  steam-heating. 

Before  any  of  these  detached  wards  can  be  put  up,  it  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  carry  around  the  main  sewer  and  gas  and  water-mains, 
on  the  north  avenue,  and  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  mast 
take  precedence  of  the  appropnation  of  any  sum  for  these  wards. 

The  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  employees  of  this  hospital  is  estimated  to  cost,  when  com- 
pleted, nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  appropriation  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  now  asked  is  to  commence  work  upon  it  and 
build  as  much  as  can  be  built  and  made  ready  for  occupancy  for 
that  amount  of  money.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hospital  at  Kanka- 
kee will  be  carried  to  a  point  where  it  will  contain,  upon  the 
grounds  of  this  one  institution,  fifteen  hundred  patients;  and  that 
the  very  large  number  of  male  and  female  employees  required  in 
such  an  immense  establishment  can  be  better,  more  economically 
and  more  satisfactorily  cared  for,  if  gathered  together  in  a  single 
building,  under  competent  oversight  and  control,  when  not  on  duty 
at  their  respective  posts.  The  collection  of  the  employees  is  one  of 
the  special  features  of  the  Kankakee  hospital,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  great  satisfaction  both  to  the  employees  and  to  their  officers, 
while  it  will  be  in  many  ways  a  protection  to  the  patients.  The 
construction  of  this  building  win  release  the  dining-room  now 
occupied  by  employees  in  the  kitchen  building,  which  will 
be  converted  into  a  general  dining-room  for  patients  in 
the  main  building;  and  that  in  turn  will  release  the  separate 
dining  -  rooms  in  the  wards,  which  will  then  be  occupied  as 
dormatories,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  patients  to  be  accom- 
modated in  the  hospital,  to  the  extent  of  fifty.  There  is  therefore 
a  double  end  to  be  gained  by  the  erection  of  this  building.  Addi- 
tional provision  for  employees  in  some  form  is  an  immediate  and 
urgent  necessity. 

PURNITUKB,  FC^TXTRES  AND  MAOHINEBT. 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital, — The  hospital  at  Kankakee  also  asks  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  furniture  for  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  new  patients,  and  for  fifty  patients  now  present  in  excess  of 
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the  number  provided  for,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  capita, 
r^hich  would  make  thirteen  thousand  dollars),  and  for  additional 
rumiture  for  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  amusement  hall;  also  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  musical  instruments  and 
other  means  of  recreation  for  patients  in  the  wards.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  hospital  are  prepared  to  submit  detailed  statements  of 
tiieir  needs,  which  will  of  course  be  examined  carefully  by  the  proper 
committees  of  the  legisla^re.  The^'amiount'to  be  appropriated  for 
furniture  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  building  done,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  advise  the  appropriation  of  any 
specified  amount. 

Northern  Insane  Hospital. — The  hospital  at  Elgin  renews  its  often 
repeated  request  for  laundry  machinery  and  for  pathological  appara- 
tus, to  which  it  adds  a  thousand  dollars  for  electrical  apparatus. 
The  superintendent  says: 

The  washing-machines  in  the  laundry  have  been  In  constant  nse  since  the  openlns  of 
the  institution,  and  are  worn  out,  besides  beinff  too  small  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done. 

The  mangle  is  an  old-fashioned,  clumsy  affair,  totally  ^inadequate  to  the  discharge  of 
the  labor  that  should  be  intrusted  to  such  machinery. 

An  elevator  is  also  greatly  needed  to  hoist  clothes  to  the  dry-room. 

For  two  brass  washing-machines,  one  steam-mangle  and  one  freight-elevator,  the 
sum  of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  will  Ji>e  required^ as  will  be.soen  from  the  estimates 
given*  in  the  appendix. 

A  fund  should  also  be  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  this  hospital 
with  needed  scientific  and  electrical  apparatus  for  the  proper  treatment  of  patients  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  these  agencies. 

The  widened  sphere  of  electro-therapeutic "^  in  the  treatment  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  renders  necessary  the  procurement  of  a  complete  outfit 
for  general  and  locniized  electrization,  as  well  as  for  the  static  application  of  this  agent. 
Modem  neurologlHtft  make  extensive  use  of  electricity  in  all  its  varied  forms,  in  the 
treatment  of  many  affections  of  the  nervous  system  intimately  associated  with  disorders 
of  the  mind;  the  tonic  infiuence  of  this  agent  in  cases  of  debility  and  impaired  nutrition 
Is  beyond  question,  and  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  derelict  in  my  duty,  did  I  not  urge  with 
some  force  the  propriety  of  a  small  appropriation  being  made  this  winter  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  appliances,  as  well  as  for  pathological  research,  the  importance  of  which 
to  science  has'been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  previous  reports  to  your  board. 

An  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  would  be  little  enough  to  meet  this  want. 

Concerning  these  requests,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we 
have  said  in  former  reports. 

Southern  Insane  Hospital. — The  hospital  at  Anna  desires  an  appro- 
priation of  two  thousand  dollars  for  furniture  for  the  barracks,  in 
case  it  is  decided  to  occupy  them  for  another  two  years.  This  re- 
quest appears  to  us  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  to  be  granted. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — The  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  asks  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  new  mangle, 
which  we  think  might  be  bought  out  of  the  ordinary  expense  or 
repair  fund ;  but  so  few  extras  are  asked  by  this  institution,  that  we 
will  not  oppose  the  appropriation. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'*  Home. — ^We  may  say  the  same  respecting  the 
application  by  soldiers'  orphans'  home  for  five  hundred  dollars  for 
funiiture,  the  necessity  for  which  is  not  explained  in  the  report. 
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Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — The  amount  appropriated  to  the  charita- 
ble eye  and  ear  infirmary,  for  furniture,  since  1878,  has  been  four- 
teen thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  customary  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  to  make  it  an  annual  allowance  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
this  purpose,  which  it  asks  to  have  renewed  for  the  coming  two  years. 
It  expends  little  or  nothing  for  the  renewal  of  furniture  from  the 
ordinary  expense  fund,  and  the  condition  of  much  of  the  furniture 
now  in  use  is  bad. 

State  Reform  School. — ^We  recommend  granting  to  the  reform  school 
the  small  sum  asked  for  fifty  school-desks,,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  for  eighteen  chapel-seats,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
but  with  the  mental  reservation  that  we  prefer  to  see  these  petty 
purchases  made  from  the  ordinary  expense  fund,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  have  requests  for  appropriations  multiplied,  and  the  list 
of  separate  funds  in  the  state  treasury  and  upon  the  books  of  the 
institutions  unnecessarily  extended. 

Heating  Apparatus. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  requests  for  renewals 
or  other  changes  in  the  heating  apparatus  belonging  to  the  several 
institutions : 

Northern  Insane  Hospital.  The  Elgin  hospital  proposes  to  expend 
in  the  work  of  improving  its  heating  apparatus,  during  the  coming 
two  years,  the  following  sums,  if  appropriated  by  the  general  as- 
sembly ; 

For  radiation  for  south  wing  and  central  building,  includ- 
ing globe  and  automatic   air-valves,    expansion-joints, 

etc $7,897  70 

For  pipe,  fittings,  labor,  etc 7,677  65 

For  radiafcor-boxes  and  other  carpenter-work 1,059  60 

For  altering  heating  and  ventilating  flues,  together  with 
neccessary  mason-work  to  complete  air-ducts  and  ven- 
tilating-shafts ; 2,247  02 

Total $18,881  77 

The  amount  named  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Levi  B.  Greene,  G.  E., 
of  Boston,  on  behalf  of  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  estimate  is  printed  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  hospital  (page 
67),  and  we  call  attention  also  to  Mr.  Greene's  report,  dated  June 
20,  1881,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  at  that  time,  and  suggests  the  remedy,  the  vital 
feature  of  which  is  the  change,  which  he  recommends,  of  the  appa- 
ratus from  a  "high"  to  a  "low"  pressure  system.  This  advice  has 
been  adopted  by  the  trustees,  an^  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
last  general  assembly  has  been  expended  accordingly.  Mr.  Greene 
recommended  six  new  boilers;  four  have  been  placed  in  position, 
and  an  appropriation  is  now  asked  for  the  other  two.  By  his  advice, 
the  floor  or  the  boiler-room  has  been  lowered,  to  allow  the  water  of 
condensation  to  return  to  the  boiler  by  gravity  alone;  radiators 
have  been  substituted,  under  the  north  wing,  for  the  former  return- 
bend  coils,  and  money  is  requested  with  which  to  effect  a  similar 
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change  under  the  south  wing;  larger  pipe  has  been  substituted  for 
the  smaller  sizes,  formerly  in  use,  in  order  to  admit  of  circulation 
at  one  pound  pressure ;  a  fan  has  been  ordered,  from  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant ;  etc.,  etc.  As  we  understand  it,  the  changes  necessary  to  the 
introduction  of  "low"  pressure  have  been  made  in  the  boiler-house, 
and  the  pipe  has  been  changed  under  the  north  wing;  but 
what  is  now  required  is  money  with  which  to  complete  the  change 
by  putting  new  pipe  and  radiators  under  the  centre  building  and 
north  wing. 

This  is  a  matter  concerning  which  we  know  too  little,  to  feel  com- 

Setent  to  give  any  counsel.  We  are  not  clear  «,s  to  the  force  of  the 
eclaration  that  the  excessive  cost  of  heating  at  Elgin  is  due  prima- 
rily to  "the  employment  of  the  high  pressure  system,  whereby  the 
water  of  condensation  is  not  returned  to  the  boilers,  except  by 
pumping;"  because  this  very  system  is  the  one  in  use  in  all  our 
other  state  institutions,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  low  pres- 
sure system  may  be  better,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  prove  to  be  so. 

The  amount  asked  for  two  new  boilers,  sixteen  feet  long  and  five 
feet  in  diameter,  with  fire-fronts,  settings  and  connections,  is  $4,840. 

Central  Insane  Hospital. — The  Jacksonville  hospital  desires  an  ap- 
propriation of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  renewal  of  the  heating- 
surfaces  of  the  middle  section  of  the  west  win^,  which  have  been  in 
use  twenty-one  years,  and  of  the  middle  section  of  the  east  wing, 
which  have  been  in  use  almost  as  long.  It  is  proposed  to  put  in 
Gold  radiators  of  the  Utica  pattern,  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
whole  house  will  be  heated  by  these  radiators.  We  regard  this  ap- 
propriation as  necessary  and  important.  If  the  threads  upon  the 
coils  and  return-pipes  under  the  south  wing  and  central  building  at 
Elgin  "have  become  so  weakened  by  rust,  since  1874,  that  they 
cannot  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  and  the  bursting  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  pipes  is  an  almost  daily  occurrence,"  much 
more  is  it  to  be  expected  that  pipe  should  be  worn  out  which  has 
been  in  constant  use  since  1861. 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital. — The  Kankakee  hospital  solicits  an  ap- 
propriation of  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  covering  steam-pipe,  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  escaping.  An  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  made  two  years  ago,  and  more 
is  now  needed. 

State  Reform  School. — The  reform  school  requests  an  appropriation 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  new  boiler,  and  one 
thousand  dollars  for  a  heater  and  purifier,  in  the  following  terms: 

We  have  three  boilers  In  the  school.  One  of  them  was  the  first  boiler  put  in  the  insti- 
tution; for  more  than  eleven  years  it  has  done  its  work.  It  is  now  worn  out.  We  would 
like  a  new  boiler  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Estimates  furnished  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Ohioago.  show  that  such  a  boiler  will  cost  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

The  water  which  we'use  in  our  boilers  is  exceedingly  hard.  The  boilers  are  encrusted 
with  a  scale  so  hard  that  it  takes  a  hammer  to  remove  it.  We  have  tried  all  the  boiler- 
purges  that  we  know  of,  with  so  little  effect  or  benefit,  that  we  have  concluded  that,  with 
our  water,  boiler-purges  are  a  failure.  We  belit^ve  that  a  heater,  such  as  we  have  figured 
on.  will  remove  much  of  the  lime  before  the  water  enters  the  boilers,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  will  save  enough  in  repairs  to  pay  for  itself,  and  will  also  be  a  great  saving  in  labor. 
The  cost  of  such  a  heater  will  be  one  thousand  dollars. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  appropriate  the  amounts 
asked. 

—7 
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« 

Water  Supply. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  command  of 
an  institution  is  its  quality.  We  have  already  quoted,  on  page  56, 
what  Dr.  Carriel  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  filtration.  Two  in- 
stitutions are  now  asking  for  filters,  namely :  the  hospital  at  Kanka- 
kee, and  that  at  Anna.  In  both  places  the  water  in  use  is  at  times 
so  muddy  and  impure  as  to  be  unfit  for  use  for  any  purpose,  and 
both  these  hospitals,  need  to  be  supplied  with  filters,  xhe  plans 
and  estimates  submitted  by  each  of  them  have  been  prepared  by 
Major  Willett.  They  do  not  quite  correspond,  though  this  may  be 
due  to  some  difference  in  iheir  respective  location.  The  two  esti- 
mates are  as  follows: 

Anna.  Kankakee. 

Settling  basin $  6,000  $  9,160 

Filter-bed 7,917  4,859 

Pure  water  basin • 3,940  2,659 

Total $17,857  $16,678 

With  respect  to  the  settling-basin,  at  Anna,  Major  Willett  remarks : 

You  have  ponds  or  reservoirs  which  oould,  with  the  expenditure  of  say  six  thousand 
dollars,  be  made  to  answer  very  well,  and  would  probably  be  as  f^ood  as  could  be  built. 
To  build  a  new  settling  basin,  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  would  cost  more  than  the 
pure  water  basin  and  Miter  combined.  In  your  case  I  eee  no  need  of  it,  as  you  have 
already,  as  I  recollect,  two  laree  basins. 

But  Dr.  Wardner,  the  superintendent,  regards  the  level  of  the 
ponds  referred  to  as  too  low  to  serve  for  a  settling-basin.  Their 
employment  for  this  purpose  would  necessitate  pumping  all  the 
water  used  in  the  hospital  a  second  time. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  estimated  neces- 
sary two  years  ago  was  only  ten  thousand  dollars. 

We  also  remark  that  Major  Willett  estimates  the  cost  of  sewer 
brick,  at  Anna,  at  fifteen  dollars,  and  of  merchantable  brick  at 
twelve  dollars ;  but  brick  can  there  be  made,  on  the  hospital  grounds, 
with  the  aid  of  the  inmates'  labor,  for  a  very  much  less  figure. 

The  eastern  insane  hospital,  besides  asking  for  a  filter,  wants 
seven  thousand  dollars  for  an  additional  boiler  and  pump  for  water- 
works. The  estimate  submitted  appears  to  us  too  high.  It  is  seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  without  further  explanation  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  expending  so  large  a  sum,  we  must  withhold  our  endorse- 
ment of  the  application.  The  argument  for  this  appropriation, 
presented  by  the  superintendent,  in  his  report,  is  as  follows : 

The  institution  is  at  present  totally  dependent  for  water,  for  every  purpose,  upon  one 
pumping-enfirine,  which  is  liable,  at  any  time,  to  get  out  of  repair  from  breakage  or  some 
other  accident.  The  consequences  of  any  stoppage  of  the  water-supply  would  be  serious 
and  even  disastrous.  We  have  already  narrowly  escaped  a  water  famine,  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  Furthermore,  at  the  best,  the  whole  institution  is  frequently  obliged  to  go 
without  water  for  several  hours,  while  the  single  boiler  provided  at  the  river  is  boiug 
cleaned,  inspected  or  repaired.  The  inconvenience,  difficulty  and  danger  are  alike  in- 
creased by  there  being  only  one  pump,  and  each  equally  useless  without  the  other.  The 
request  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  procure  another  pumping- engine  and  another  boiler 
needs  scarcely  any  argument  to  support  it,  for  it  is  regarded  as  a  wise  and  economical 
precaution,  in  any  large  business  establishment,  to  have  duplicate  boilers  and  enginefl 
provided,  not  only  in  case  of  accidents,  but  also  in  order  that  each  set.  being  less 
severely  crowded  and  taxed  with  work,  may  be  kept  in  better  repair,  thus  lasting  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  a  single  apparatus  would. 
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The  asylum  for  feeble-minded  cl^ildren  applies  for  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  three  cisterns  (or  a  lar^e  reservoir)  for  storing  rain- 
water. The  institution  now  has  three  cisterns,  with  a  total  capacity 
of  three  thousand  barrels.  In  1878,  two  thousand  dollars  was  asked 
of  the  legislature,  for  four  cisterns,  but  the  amount  granted  was 
•five  hundred  dollars,  which  only  built  one.  At  the  same  price, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  would  build  three.  The  asylum  is  supplied 
with  water  from  two  large  wells,  with  a  deep- well  pump  in  each,  but 
the  water  is  so  hard  that  it  requires  to  be  broken  with  chemicals, 
for  laundry  use;  and  more  soft  water  is  needed  for  the  boilers.  A 
large  amount  of  water  is  caught  on  the  roofs,  and  runs  away  in 
the  sewer,  which  might  be  saved.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  appropriated  for  cisterns,  which  would  double  the 
present  capacity.  An  open  reservoir  would  be  very  likely  to  become 
stagnant. 

Protection  against  Fire. 

A  subject  to  which  we  feel  that  we  have  not  yet  given  that  thor- 
ough study,  which  its  importance  dejnands,  is  that  of  security 
against  damage  to  property  and  loss  of  life  through  fire,  in  all  of 
our  state  institutions.  The  state  insures  its  own  property,  instead 
of  placing  the  risk  in  some  private  corporation,  which  we  believe  to 
be  a  wise  policy.  But  having  assumed  the  entire  risk,  it  certainly 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  reduce  the  risk  to  a  minimum.  Protection 
includes  (1)  a  supply  of  water  not  only  ample,  but  always  readily 
available;  (2)  ample  pumping  capacity  to  draw  upon  the  store  of 
water  provided ;  (3)  inside  fire-lines,  that  is,  stand-pipes  and  hose  so 
distributed  as  to  admit  of  throwing  water  upon  any  given  point  in- 
side the  building;  (4)  outside  fire-lines,  that  is,  iron  pipe,  under 
ground,  running  completely  around  the  buil4ings,  with  plugs  at  pro- 
per intervals,  enabling  the  engineer  to  throw  water  from  the  outside 
over  the  roof;  (5)  force-pumps,  of  which  there  should  always  be 
two,  so  that  in  case  of  either  breaking  down,  the  other  will  be  in 
reserve,  for  throwing  water,  and  such  pumps  should  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  throw  four  one-inch  streams  at  once,  from  the  ground, 
entirely  over  the  building;  (6)  chemical  fire-extinguishers,  properly 
placed  for  instant  use  in  case  of  necessity,  also  fire-buckets,  kept 
full  of  water  at  all  times;  (7)  a  fire  organization  of  the  employees, 
and  a  regular  drill,  so  that  when  an  alarm  is  given,  every  man  wUl 
proceed  at  once  to  his  post  and  know  from  whom  he  is  to  receive 
his  orders  and  what  particular  duty  is  expected  of  him;  (8)  fire- 
escapes,  for  the  saving  of  life,  as  a  last  resort;  (9)  the  electric 
fire-alarm,  for  the  more  prompt  notification  of  peril,  when  it  exists. 

There  is  not  an  institution  in  the  state  which  has  all  of  these 
safeguards.  When  an  institution  asks  for  any  of  them  which  it  has 
not,  we  are  disposed  to  give  the  application  a  sufficiently  earnest 
backing  to  relieve  ourselves  at  least  of  responsibility,  in  case  of  dis- 
aster at  any  time  hereafter. 

At  the  present  time,  three  of  the  institutions  ask  for  fire-pumps^ 
namely  the  state  reform  school,  the  central  insane  hospital  and  the 
southern  insane  hospital ;  but  the  amounts  asked  are  very  different. 

Reform  Scltool. — The  trustees  of  the  reform  school  say: 
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We  should  have  a  pump  for  special  use  In  case  of  Are— a  pump  throwing  three  streams. 
We  have  heretofore  had  nothlna  of  this  kind,  but  as  our  numoer  grows  larger,  and  the 
buildings  increase,  we  have  concluded  it  to  be  necessary.  A  pump  capable  of  doing  our 
work  will  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  pipe  and  connections  for  the  same  will  cost  two 
hundred  dollars. 

They  ask  also  for  three  hundred  and  seveuty-five  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  an  inside  fire-line  in  the  main  building.  These* 
amounts  we  believe  to  be  too  small. 

Southern  Insane. — The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Anna 
says : 

Our  experience,  during  the  fire,  in  having  the  discharge-pip6s  connected  with  the  flre- 
pump  broken  by  the  falhng  of  the  walls,  thus  stopping  the  supply  of  water  until  the  pipe 
could  be  cut  and  plugged,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  an  addi- 
tional flre-pump.  with  discharge«pipes  and  fire-plugs  entirelv  outside  of  the  building,  as 
a  means  of  seouritv  against  accident  and  an  additional  facility  for  8u:>duing  any  future 
conflagration.   Tills  will  cost  three  thousand  dollars,  according  to  careful  estimates. 

How  much  of  this  amount  is  for  a  pump  is  not  stated,  but  the 
pumps  now  owned  by  the  institution,  of  which  there  are  two,  both 
Worthington  pumps,  one  at  the  big  spring,  for  supplying  the  house 
with  water,  and  the  other  by  the  small  pond  in  the  rear  of  the 
hospital,  to  be  used  as  a  fire-pump,  cost,  respectively,  as  follows: 
For  the  first-named,  with  iron  nipe,  amount  and  size  not  stated, 
'$1,429 ;  for  the  second,  with  five  hundred  feet  of  four-ply  three-inch 
rubber  hose,  %lfi'66. 

Central  Insane. — The  trustees  of  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville  say : 

The  superintendent  has  heretofore  used  every  possible  precaution  against  fire,  by  car- 
rying water-pipes  through  and  entirely  around  the  building,  and  placing  fire-plugs  on 
each  floor  within,  and  at  convenient  distances  without,  the  building,  (those  within  the 
building  being  supplied  with  hose  always  attached  and  ready  for  use),  by  orgnnizinfi:  a 
flre-brigade.  etc.;  yet  with  all  these  wise  precautions,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  helpless  in- 
mates of  the  hospital  are  as  safe  from  the  terrible  danger  of  flre  as  they  should  be.  be- 
cause of  the  insufficient  pressure  of  water  in  the  pipes.  The  pressure  is  insufficient  to 
throw  a  stream  of  water  upon  the  roof  of  the  greater  part  of  the  building,  and  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  force-pump,  by  which  it  could  be  raised  to  at  least  one  hundred 
pounds.    We  ask  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  such  a 

Eump,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the  state  to  insure  its  dependent  wards  in  this 
ospital  against  bo  great  a  danger,  by  the  purchase  of  two  such  pumps,  ^o  that  there  may 
be  no  failure  In  extinguishing  any  flre  by  reason  of  the  breaking  or  failure  of  a  single 
pump. 

Eastern  Insane. — The  eastern  hospital  for  the  insane  asks  for 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  an  outside  fire- 
Une  around  and  about  the  detached  wards.  We  observe  that  the 
architect  estimates  the  number  of  plugs  required  at  fifty,  which 
seems  to  us  more  than  are  necessary. 

Northern  Insane. — The  application  of  the  hospital  at  Elgin  for 
additional  protection  is  of  a  different  character.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars is  requested  for  the  creation  of  an  artificial  lake  in  the  front 
ground  of  the  institution,  both  as  an  ornament  to  the  grounds  and 
to  serve  as  a  storage  supply  in  case  of  conflagration,  from  which  to 
draw  water  easily.  How  important  this  improvement  is,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  The  hospital  has  the  river  to  draw  upon.  As  an 
ornament,  such  a  lake  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  park,  and  it 
has  always  been  the  intention  of  the  designers  of  this  park  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  natural  depression  in  the  ground,  near  the  front 
fence,  for  this  purpose.  ISut  whether  five  thousand  dollars  will 
accomplish  the  result,  we  do  not  know;  and  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  as  e  >ential  to  complete  the  grounds  at  Elgm,  as  it  is  to  make 
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some  additional  provision  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the 
neglected  insane  men  and  women  who  are  refused  admission  to  our 
hospitals  because  of  insufficient  room. 

Electric  Light. 

The  only  institution  which  asks  for  an  appropriation  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  is  that  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  desires  to  expend  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose.  We  advise  that  the  request  be  not  granted, 
because  the  proposed  change  is  unnecessary,  and  because  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  invest  that  amount  of  money  in  an  experiment. 

Side-Tracks. 

I  The  Kankakee  hospital,  which  lies  very  near  the  line  of  the  Illi- 

nois Central  railroad,  has  a  switch,  from  the  road  to  the  coal-house 

I  of  the  hospital,  which  was  put  in,  with  track-scales,  for  the  moderate 

som  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  At  that  price,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  investment,  since  it  saves 
the  institution  all  the  hauling  of  fuel  and  other  freights,  which 
woold-otherwise  have  to  be  paid  for  from  the  ordinary  expense  fund, 
and  would  be  a  permanent  annual  outlay. 

A  bill  was  introduced,  in  the  general  assembly,  two  years  ago, 
for  an  appropriation  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  a  similar  track 
connecting  the  Elgin  coal-house  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railroad;  but  it  failed  to  pass.  That  application  is  not  renewed  at 
the  present  session. 

But  three  other  institutions  ask,  in  their  printed  reports,  for  such 
additional  railroad  facilities,  namely: 

Central  Insane  Hospital $9,000  00 

Soathem  Insane  Hospital 8,000  00 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 6,098  75 

Total 123,098  76 

Since  the  transmission  of  the  report  of  the  hospital  at  Anna,  the 
tmstees  have  learned  that  the  Illinois  Central  road  will  not  furnish 
the  iron  for  the  proposed  switch,  and  the  application  is  therefore 
withdrawn. 

Concerning  the  two  remaining  applications,  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  except  that  we  do  not  regard  them   as   essential  or  important. 

Libraries. 

Six  institntions  apply  for  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  use  of  their  pupils  or  patients,  as  follows : 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane $1,000  00 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 500  00 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 1,000  00 

Asyhmi  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 500  00 

Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home 500  00 

State  Beform  School 400  00 

Total $  3, 900  00 
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We  suggest  tliat  the  legislature  appropriate  a  uniform  amount, 
namely :  five  hundred  dollars,  to  each  of  the  institutions  named,  and 
also  to  the  other  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  will  make  a 
total  appropriation  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

The  propriety  of  spending  a  small  amount  to  keep  up  and  make 
some  slight  additions  to  the  libraries  now  in  the  institutions  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  argument. 

Conclusion. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  character  of  the  requests  for 
appropriations,  and  our  own  judgment  as  to  their  comparative 
necessity  and  importance,  we  submit  the  entire  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  general  assembly,  in  the  belief  that  the  joint  committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  institutions  will  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  their 
reports  and  of  our  commentary  upon  them,  to  make  up  a  satisfac- 
tory budget  for  adoption  by  the  legislature. 

The  amount  asked  for  ordinary  expenses  is,  in  the  aggregate, 
$1,447,0J0 :  we  recommend  $1,408,000.  The  amount  asked  for  special 
purposes  is  $159,607  87.  We  presume  that  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  these  institutions  will  not  exceed  two  million  dollars,  and 
it  may  be  considerably  less.  Whatever  it  may  be,  we  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  in  striking  out  or  reducing  items  here  and  there, 
the  greatest  care  will  be  exercised  to  preserve  those  items  which  are 
really  most  important,  and  that  the  reductions  made  will  be  con- 
trolled by  a  single  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunates  for 
whose  benefit  these  institutions  have  been  established. 


THE  INSANE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

A  subject  which  will  necessarily  occupy  much  time  and  attention, 
on  the  part  of  the  Thirty-Third  General  Assembly,  is  the  question : 
What  must  be  done,  to  insure  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane population  of  this  state? 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were,  at  that  time,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  1,626  insane  persons,  of  whom  794  were  men,  and 
881  were  women.  During  the  year  previous,  a  special  census  of  the 
insane  in  Illinois  had  been  taken,  under  the  direction  of  this  board, 
by  means  of  correspondence  with  physicians;  and  from  the  replies 
received,  a  Ust  was  prepared,  which  contained,  after  purging  out  all 
duplicates,  2,887  names.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Ninth  Census,  General  F.  A.  Walker,  the  census  list  of  lunatics 
was  forwarded  to  our  office,  and  we  were  permitted  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  it  and  our  own.  The  result  of  this  comparison 
was,  that  we  found  upon  our  list  1,434  names  which  were  not  upon 
the  census  list;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  on  the  census  list 
115  names  not  on  our  list;  and  958  names  were  common  to  both. 
From  the  two  lists,  a  consohdated  list  was  prepared,  which  showed 
the  number  of  insane  in  the  state  at  that  time  to  be  8,002.  [The 
correctness  of  this  result  was  disputed  by  the  superintendent  of 
census,  and  his  criticisms  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  in 
this  office  were  printed  in  full  in  the  Ninth  Census,  (see  volume  on 
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Yit&l  Statistics,  page  425;  Compendium,  page  680).  He  afterwards, 
however,  admitted  that  his  criticism  was  founded  upon  a  miscon- 
eeption.] 

As  is  well  known,  the  Tenth  Census,  in  1880,  was  taken  under  an 
amended  act,  which  provided  for  the  employment  of  special  agents 
for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  particular  subjects.  The  col- 
lection of  the  statistics  of  the  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent 
classes  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Wines,  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
state  board  of  public  charities,  who  devised  a  system  of  special 
schedules,  which  was  adopted  by  the  superintendent  of  census.  Mr. 
Wines  also  proposed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  enumerators  by 
correspondence  with  physicians,  after  the  method  first  pursued  by 
Dr.  Jarvis,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1854 ;  which  was  done.  Great  pains 
was  taken  to  secure  a  complete  and  accurate  result,  and  the  present 
eensos  shows  that  there  were,  in  Illinois,  on  the  first  of  June,  1880, 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  (5,184)  insane   persons. 

Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  consolidated  list  above  referred  to, 
this  is  an  apparent  increase  of  seventy  per  cent,  within  ten  years. 
A  similar  increase  is  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States* 
The  total  number  of  insane  reported,  in  all  the  states,  in  1870,  was 
87,432 ;  and  in  1880  it  was  91,997 :  an  apparent  increase  of  245  per 
eent.  The  actual  increase  has  not  been  so  great.  The  census  of 
1870  was  undoubtedly  defective  and  untrastworthy. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that,  among  the  5,184  insane  persons  re- 
ported in  Illinois,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  who 
reqnire  no  special  care,  or  at  least,  who  ought  not  in  any  way  to 
be  restricted  in  their  personal  freedom ;  persons  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  and  whose  peculiarities  are 
UDosing  or  annoying,  rather  than  hurtful  to  themselves  or  to  others. 
There  must  also  be  many  who  require  care,  but  are  not  proper 
tsabjects  of  public  care.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  ofthe 
total  number  are  fit  subjects  for  custody  and  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  state.  The  whereabouts  of  these  alleged  insane  persons,  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  census,  was  as  follows : 

In  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane )  o  195 

b  the  Cook  county  insane  asylum f  ' 

In  the  county  almshouses  749 

In  the  county  jails 14 

Elsewhere 2,176 

Total 5,184 

The  great  majority  of  those  said  to  have  been  '*  elsewhere  "  were 
at  their  own  homes. 

No  exact  definition  of  insanity  has  ever  yet  been  given,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  varied  and  complicated  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms which  are  grouped  under  this  general  term  can  ever  be 
reduced  to  a  precise  formula.  Insanity  is  a  disease;  but  the  word 
is  often  used  to  designate  not  the  disease  but  its  manifestations. 
It  affects  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Its  tendency  is  to  physical 
as  well  as  mental  deterioration.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  illu- 
sions, delusions  or  hallucinations.     So  far  as  its  ravages  extend,  it 
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nnfits  its  subject  for  Bustaining  normal  relations  in  society,  and 
from  co-operating  successfully  with  other  men  in  common  under- 
takings. It  is  ordinaiily  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  complete 
revolution  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  individual  affected  by 
it;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  change  in  himself  often  leads  its 
unhappy  victim  to  form  for  himself  some  imaginary  theory,  as  to 
the  cause  to  which  the  change  in  his  personality  is  to  be  attributed. 
Sometimes  he  regards  himself  as  a  victim  of  conspiracy  or  of  per- 
secution on  the  part  of  friends;  or  of  the  influence  of  spirits, 
particularly  of  evil  spirits,  or  of  Satan.  Or  he  may  fancy  himself 
the  subject  of  divine  inspiration,  possessed  of  divine  insight  or 
power ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  insane  persons  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  Jesus  Christ  or  even  Almighty  God.  Of  these 
various  hypotheses,  one  of  the  most  distressing  is  that  which  attri- 
butes the  suffering  endured  to  the  direct  condemnation  of  the 
Almighty  for  some  imagined  offence,  dooming  the  poor  melancholia<; 
to  endless,  hopeless  despair  and  death.  But  the  forms  and  degrees 
of  lunacy  are  so  varied,  that,  while  the  insanity  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion is  self-evident  and  beyond  dispute,  the  insanity  of  others  is 
questionable.  With  respect  to  individual  cases,  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  often  exist  among  those  most  familiar  with  the 
insane  and  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  actual  presence  of  mental 
aberration.  Sanity  and  insanity  melt  into  eacn  other,  as  night 
melts  into  day,  and  day  into  night  again,  without  any  one  being 
able  to  indicate  the  precise  point  at  which  one  passes  into  the 
other.  All  figures,  therefore,  which  purport  to  give  the  number  of 
the  insane  are  to  be  taken  as  approximations  only. 

But,  after  making  all  possible  allowance  for  errors  of  judgment, 
on  the  part  of  the  enumerators  and  of  physicians,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  number  of  persons  believed  to  be  insane  in  this  state 
exceeds  five  thousand.  The  population  of  the  state  is  a  little  more 
than  three  millions.  The  ratio  of  insane  to  the  total  population  is 
therefore  one  to  every  six  hundred ;  whereas,  ten  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  it  was  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  hundred,  or 
according  to  the  corrected  census,  about  one  in  eight  hundred. 

No  one  who  realizes  what  a  vast  amount  of  human  agony  these 
figures  represent,  (including  not  only  the  indescribable  sufferings  of 
the  insane  themselves,  but  the  anguish  of  their  relatives  and  friends, 
the  anxiety  of  the  communities  in  which  they  reside,  and  the  burden 
of  expense  which  falls  upon  the  people  of  the  entire  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  necessity  of  making  suitable  provision  for  their  care 
and  treatment),  can  fail  at  times  to  wish  that  the  merciful  hand  of 
death  might,  in  the  providence  of  God,  abridge  the  duration  of  this 
pain  and  diminish  its  amount  and  intensity.  But  it  is  not  given  to 
man  to  control  the  issues  of  life  and  of  death.  Man  is  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  human  life:  God  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  to  terminate  it.  So  long,  then,  as  these  unhappy  beings  exist 
among  us,  we  have  a  responsibility  with  regard  to  them,  of  which 
we  cannot  rid  ourselves,  if  we  would.  So  long  as  they  continue  to 
live,  they  will  be  an  expense  and  a  burden  to  somebody.  And  by  a 
law  of  nature,  all  burdens  tend  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  end 
equally  throughout  the  community,  so  that  every  individual  must 
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bear  his  share  of  them.  No  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
to  meet  this  responsibility  will  diminish  the  amount  of  the  burden 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

Any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  insanity  is  of  necessity  vague  and 
hypothetical.  But  if  we  assume  that  every  lunatic  costs  his  friends, 
or  the  community  at  large,  for  his  support,  upon  an  average,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  capable  of  earning,  if  sane,  by  his  labor,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  his  support,  as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars  a  year;  then, 
the  annual  cost  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  of  five  thousand  lunatics, 
is,  owing  to  this  double  loss,  not  less  than  one  million  dollars. 

With  respect  to  the  insane,  the  legislature  has  a  peculiar  respon- 
sibility, the  nature  of  which  may  be  pointed  out,  in  a  very  few 
words,  so  that  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  man  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  it.  Insanity  is  not  a  crime.,  and  it  is  not  right  to  deal 
with  it  as  if  it  were.  But  the  insane  man  or  woman  often  needs  to 
be  securely  confined  behind  bolts  and  bars,  either  for  his  own  pro- 
tection or  for  the  protection  of  others.  One  of  the  most  perplexing 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  insane  is  that  of  determining  at 
what  stage  of  the  disease  such  confinement  becomes  necessary.  If 
it  is  for  the  protection  and  restoration  of  the  lunatic  himself,  one 
would  say:  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  If,  however,  it  is  for 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  patient's  friends,  rather  than  for 
his  own  benefit,  we  may  readily  see  how  the  power  to  shut  up  a 
lunatic  might  be  abusea,  and  therefore  needs  to  be  abridged  or  re- 
strained. The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Blinois  devolves  upon  the 
legislature  the  obligation  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
restraint  may  lawfully  be  resorted  to,  not  only  in  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  but  in  county  alms-houses,  in  private  asylums,  and 
in  the  homes  where  insane  persons  reside  as  members  of  the  family. 
This  responsibility  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  other  authority  or 
power  in  the  state.  That  it  is  assumed,  in  some  cases,  is  more 
than  probable;  but  without  warrant  of  law. 

Now,  of  the  five  thousand  insane  in  Illinois,  as  we  have  already 
said,  not  more  than  two  thousand  are  in  the  custody  of  the  state 
authorities.  We  concede  that  of  this  two  thousand,  some  might 
safely,  and  perhaps  profitably,  be  discharged,  were  it  not  that  their 
friends,  from  want  of  comprehension,  or  of  sympathy,  or  of  firm- 
ness, are  not  capable  of  handling  and  caring  for  them  properly. 
But  the  responsibility  of  the  legislature  is  not  limited  to  the  minor- 
ity, of  whom  it  has  assumed  the  care  and  r^ustody;  it  is  equally 
responsible  for  the  condition,  the  security  and  the  well-being  of  the 
majority  of  the  insane,  who  are  not  in  state  institutions,  but  are 
upon  the  county  farms  or  in  private  houses. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  the  insane  is 
not  a  fixed  number,  but  is  contiQually  increasing,  if  there  should 
prove  to  be  seventy  per  cent,  more  insane  in  Uhnois  in  1890,  than 
there  were  in  1880,  the  number  then  to  be  reported  will  not  be  less 
than  eight  thousand  five  hundred,  instead  of  five  thousand.  The 
legislature  must  regard  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  in  dealing 
'with  this  question. 
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When,  in  1869,  two  acts  took  effect,  creating  the  two  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  at  Elgin  and  at  Anna,  there  were  probably  three 
thousand  lunatics  in  the  state,  of  whom  about  five  hundred  were 
in  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville,  and  twenty-five  hundred  were  un- 
provided for.  Since  that  time,  the  two  hospitals  named  have  been 
completed,  and  that  at  Kankakee  is  in  process  of  completion.  But 
there  are  more  than  three  thousand  insane  outside  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals, or  a  larger  number  than  were  unprovided  for  thirteen  years 
ago.  The  expenditure  during  that  period  in  hospital  construction 
of  nearly  two  million  dollars  has  not  suf&ced  to  enable  the  state  to 
keep  pace  with  the  current  demand  for  acconxmodation  for  the  in- 
sane, much  less  to  overtake  it.  The  number  of  insane  upon  the 
county  farms  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  In  1877,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  general  assembly,  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject, 
reported  that  there  were,  in  seventy-five  county  almshouses,  from 
which  returns  were  received,  414  insane.  The  number  now  reported 
from  the  same  counties  is  594,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  six 
years.  In  the  past  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  the  legislature  has 
made  provision,  in  all,  for  the  care  of  fifteen  hundred  insane  per- 
sons, or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  a  year.  At 
that  rate,  the  state  will,  by  the  year  1890,  have  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  something  less  than  three  thousand  insane  persons  in 
all ;  and  if  at  that  time  there  should  be  as  many  as  eight  thousand 
insane  in  the  state,  there  would  be  five  thousand  outside  of  the 
state  institutions,  instead  of  three  thousand,  as  at  the  present  time. 
Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
insane  in  state  institutions,  though  we  are  proud  to  say  that  no 
serious  scandal  has  affected  the  reputation  of  the  hospitals  in  this 
state,  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  and  we  trust  none  will 
arise  in  the  future.  But  while  the  state  has  prescribed  and  defined 
the  relations  of  the  insane  in  state  institutions,  and  the  anxiety 
and  responsibility  of  their  friends  are  thus  far  at  an  end,  it  will 
fail  to  do  its  duty,  if  it  does  not  prescribe,  with  equal  clearness,  what 
shall  be  the  relations  of  the  ever-growing  number  of  whom  it  has 
not  assumed  the  direct  control. 

There  are  but  three  agencies  by  which  the  insane  can  be  cared 
for,  namely:  the  state,  the  counties  (or  larger  cities),  and  private 
persons. 

Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  number  of  insane  who  can 
be  properly  cared  for  in  private  houses  is  comparatively  small. 
The  presence  of  an  insane  member  of  a  family  in  the  family  resi- 
dence is  apt  to  create  either  an  undue  sympathy  or  an  excessive 
irritation  on  the  part  of  other  members  of  the  household,  either  of 
which  is  injurious  both  to  the  patient  and  to  his  friends.  Then,  in 
addition,  the  constant  personal  attention  necessary  to  be  given  to 
the  patient  is  a  drain  upon  the  time  and  upon  the  energies  of  the 
relatives,  which  tends  to  diminish  their  capacity  to  earn  a  compe- 
tent support  for  themselves  and  for  those  dependent  upon  them. 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  tendency  of  insanity  is  to  pauper- 
ism, and  that  it  pauperises  entire  families,  where  help  is  not  ac- 
corded from  outside  sources,  or  where  family  pride  leads  them  to  refuse 
to  accept  it.    There  is  also  the  danger  of  the  communication  of  the 
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eomplaint   through    sympathy  to  those   nearly  connected   ^ith   the 

Ctient  by  ties  of    blood,   and  ^ho   may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  same  misfortune. 

Besides    all   this,    there   are  the    difficulties  to  be  met,  to  which 

aUusion  has  been  Tnade,  arising  from  the  inexperience  of  the  friends 

of  the  patient.       One  who  is  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  insanity 

is  likely  to  pass  through  certain   definite   stages  of  development,  in 

a  precise  order,  before  he  becomes  competent  for  this  most  difficult 

task.    Eirst,  he  endeavors  to  intimidate  the   patient,  and  failing  in 

that,  he  next    attempts   to  control   him   by  force.     When  this  also 

proves  a  failure,  he  resorts   to  fraud   and   deception;  and  it  is  not 

nntil  after  repeated  failure  that  he  learns   the   lesson   of  kindness, 

firmness  and  truth.     Much  of  the  irntation  of  patients  in  the  earlier 

stages  of   their    complaint  is  doubtless   due  to   the  well-meant  but 

mistaken  efforts   of   friends   to  control   and   manage  them,  without 

resort  to  the  friendly  aid  of  the  insane  hospital. 

If  the  legislature  leaves  the  insane  to  the  uncontrolled  and  often 
nusdireeted  impulses  and  ideas  of  their  friends,  it  will  inflict  upon 
them  a  grievous  injury;  a  responsibility  which  it  must  bear. 

The  objection  to  the  care  of  the  insane  by  counties,  is  that  county 
boards  wdi  not  ordinarily  furnish,  upon  the  county  farms,  or  even 
in  county  lunatic  asylums,  the  necessary  attendance  and  medical 
eare.  The  commingling  of  sane  and  insane  paupers  upon  the 
county  farms  is  a  great  evil,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
it.  An  almshouse  is  a  pauper  institution,  maintained  at  the  cheap- 
est possible  rate,  in  order  to  discourage  pauperism,  and  because  of 
a  more  or  less  generally  received  notion  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
pauper  are  usually  due  to  his  own  improvidence  or  misconduct,  so 
that  but  little  sympathy  is  felt  for  him  in  his  forlorn  estate.  A 
eheap  institution  necessarily  has  a  cheap  man  at  its  head ;  and  it 
is  Dot  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  county  board  to  let 
the  care  of  the  paupers  on  the  county  farm  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
Even  where  an  almshouse-keeper  is  selected  on  account  of  his  sup- 
p<»ed  qualifications  for  the  position,  because  he  is  an  efficient 
rarmer  and  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  his  wife  is  a  stirring  house- 
keeper, it  does  not  follow  that  either  he  or  his  wife  have  any  special 
qudifications  for  the  care  of  insane  persons.  The  presence  of  such 
persons  upon  the  premises  is  felt  by  them  to  be  a  perpetual  aimoy- 
anee  and  peril ;  and  they  rid  themselves  of  the  bother  of  it  in  the 
easiest  possible  way,  namely:  by  shutting  every  lunatic,  male  or 
female,  who  gives  them  any  trouble,  in  a  separate  room,  amd  leav- 
ing him  there,  without  recreation  or  companionship  or  employment. 
He  is  fed  through  a  hole  in  the  door  or  in  the  wall.  Sometimes 
he  has  a  bed,  and  sometimes  he  sleeps  upon  straw ;  sometimes  the 
room  which  he  occupies  is  warmed  in  winter,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  county  physician  sees  him  perhaps  once  a  week,  but  pays  him 
no  special  attention.  He  strips  himself  of  clothing ;  daubs  the  wall 
with  filth ;  for  amusement,  he  resorts  to  the  vilest  practices ;  and 
thus  he  vegetates,  until  he  rots.  This,  of  course,  is  a  description 
of  what  occurs  in  extreme  cases,  but  quite  often.  In  the  better 
class  of  almshouses,  the  patient's  personal  wants  are  fairly  well 
attended  to;  but  even  in  them  he  does  not  receive  anything  like 
the  amount  of  care  which  is  given  him  in  a  well  regulated  state 
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institution,  where  he  is  under  the  constant  observation  of  a  staff  of 
specially  educated  physicians,  and  in  the  hands,  by  day  and  by 
night,  of  trained  attendants.  The  county  authorities  understand 
this  so  well,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  county  judge,  or  sheriff 
or  clerk,  who  does  not  desire  to  have  the  insane  upon  the  county 
farm  transferred  to  a  state  asylum,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  county.  There  is  another  side  to  this  picture. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  greater  amount  of  personal  freedom  and 
useful  occupation  are  given  to  the  chronic  insane  upon  county 
farms  than  is  usually  panted  them  in  the  larger  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  state.  But  the  true  inference  from  this  fact  seems 
to  be,  not  that  the  insane  who  are  in  state  hospitals  should  be  re- 
manded to  the  counties,  but  that  the  state  institutions  should,  in 
some  respects,  be  assimilated  to  those  maintained  by  the  counties, 
which  is  one  of  the  ideas  prominent  in  the  construction  and  or- 
ganization of  the  hospital  at  Kankakee. 

The  only  valid  objection  to  the  care  of  the  insane  by  the  state  is 
that  drawn  from  the  immense  cost  of  such  care.  The  state  of 
Illinois  has  four  hospitals  for  the  insane,  for  the  construction  of 
which  it  has  paid,  in  the  aggregate,  including  the  cost  of  land, 
buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures,  about  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars ;  or  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  each  patient 
accommodated  in  them.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  rougn  esti- 
mate, we  may  assume  that  one  thousand  of  the  five  thousand 
insane  in  the  state  need  no  asylum  provision  of  any  kind..  Of  the 
remaining  four  thousand,  five  hundred  are  provided  for  in  the  Cook 
county  asvlum,  which  would  leave  about  fifteen  hundred  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  state.  If  the  system  of  state  care  should  prevail, 
and  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  the  policy  of  the 
state,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  bed,  it  would  cost 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  the  necessary  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  for  these  fifteen  hundred  lunatics.  The 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  of  lunatics,  in  the  completed  hos- 
pitals at  Elgin,  Jacksonville  and  Anna,  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  a  trifle  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  If  the  state 
should  undertake  to  maintain,  at  its  own  expenae,  thirty-five  hun- 
dred lunatics,  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance  would  be,  at 
the  rate  named,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  it  would  tend 
to  increase  with  the  increase  in  the  nun^ber  of  patients,  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  the  state  in  population,  and  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  new  cases  of  insanity.  These  figures,  presented  in  this 
aggregate  form,  are  alarming;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  shrink  from  their  presentation  or  their  contemplation. 

But,  per  contra,  it  should  be  considered:  First,  that  the  cost  of 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  insane  may  be  and  should  be  ma- 
terially reduced.  The  state  board  of  charities  is  engaged  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  reduce  it,  and  will  reduce  it,  if  the  requisite  author- 
ity and  power  are  conferred  upon  this  board.  Second,  with  respect  to 
support,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  insane  can  be  maintained 
more  cheaply  than  they  are  in  the  state  -institutions,  without  de- 
priving them  of  comforts  which  are  essential  to  their  well-being; 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  in  the  aggregate,  is  not 
diminished  by  dividing  it   into    smaller   sums    and   apportioning  it 
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among  the  conniies,  or  leaviDg  it  to  be  defrayed  from  private  purses. 

A  great  service  would,  we  believe,  be  rendered  to  the  issane,  if  the 

public  mind  could  be   disabused   of  the   idea   that   the   institutions 

eieated  for  their  care  and  custody  are   responsible   for  the  burden 

vhieh  the  existence  of  so  large    a  number   of   lunatics   necessarily 

entails  upon  us.     The  institutions  stand  between  us  and  the  burden. 

They  lighten  it,  instead  of   adding   to  it.    The    complaints   against 

them  are    about    as  well   founded    as  if  a  man    carrying  a  sack  of 

potatoes  ahonld  complain  of  the  weight  of  the  sack,  forgetting  that 

it  is  the  potatoes  in  the  sack,  and  not  the    sack  itself,  which  bear 

him  down.    It  is  not  until  we  collect  the  insane,  bring  them  together 

in  one  place,  and  maintain  them   at  the  expense  of  a  single  fund, 

that  we  know  what  a  burden  they  are ;  but  they  would  be  precisely 

as  great  a  burden,  if,  in  our  ignorance,  we  knew   nothing  about  it. 

The  question  is  thus  reduced,  at  least,  to  one  of  policy.  If  the 
people  of  Illinois  have  to  nay  a  certain  sum  per  annum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  insane,  and  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  such  pay- 
ment; if,  further,  the  money  to  meet  this  expense  must  be  raised 
by  taxation,  and  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way;  then,  the  only 
q[aestion  to  consider,  is  whether  this  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  the 
state  or  by  the  county  authorities ;  whether  the  amount  of  the  levy 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  shall  be  included  in  the  state  or  county 
list.  In  justice  to  the  insane,  the  legislature  cannot  fail  or  neglect 
to  do  one  of  two  things,  namely :  either  to  impose  this  tax  itself, 
in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  to  compel  its  imposition  by  the  county 
authorities.  To  leave  so  important  a  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
the  county  boards  is  to  invite  abuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  prevent  or  to  suppress.  If,  then,  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  to  take^ny  action  is,  in  itself,  the  assumption  of 
a  grave  responsibihty,  and  if  an  order  enjoining  county  boards  to 
take  action  is  simply  shifting  the  responsibility  from  one  shoulder 
to  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  legislature  should  hesitate 
to  meet  its  responsibility  directly,  in  the  most  manly  way.  The 
problem  is  not  one  incapable  of  solution,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  may  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  either  one  of  several  distinct 
coorses  of  action. 

(1).  The  state  may  assume  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the 
insane,  including  the  provision  of  the  necessary  buildings,  etc.,  for 
their  accommodation.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  would  not  cost 
the  people  of  the  state  a  penny  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  any  other.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  state  would  have  entire  control  of  the  insane, 
and  that  all  the  money  paid  for  their  maintenance  by  the  people 
would  go  through  the  state  treasury  and  be  accounted  for  to  the 
people  by  state  officials. 

(2).  The  state  might  divide  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  in- 
sane between  the  state  and  the  counties,  in  either  one  of  several 
ways.  It  might  provide  the  necessary  grounds  and  buildings,  ap- 
point its  own  officers  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  collect  from  the 
counties  a  fixed  sum  per  week,  as  might  equitably  be  determined,. 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  insane  pauper  committed  by  any 
eoonty  to  a  state  hospital  or  asylum.     It  might  charge  the  counties 
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with  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance,  or  with  a  portion  of  such  cost, 
and  make  up  the  deficit  by  direct  appropriations  from  the  state 
treasury. 

(6).  The  state  might  refuse  to  do  anything  more,  in  the  direction 
of  the  construction  of  hospital  buildings,  or  of  the  maintenance  of 
lunatics  in  them.  It  might  throw  the  entire  burden  upon  the 
counties,  and  refuse  to  do  anything  for  their  relief. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  three  courses  must  be  pursued.  Either 
the  state  must  do  it  all,  or  the  counties  must  do  it  all,  or  ei9.ch 
must  do  a  part.  But  it  is  the  state  and  not  the  counties  which  alone 
has  the  power  to  decide  which  of  the  three  plans  indicated  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  state. 

In  the  decision  of  the  question,  the  first  and  most  weighty  con- 
sideration should  be  the  welfare  of  the  insane  themselves.  Other 
considerations,  certainly,  are  not  to  be  ignored,  and  may  modify 
materially  the  action  tj  be  taken.  But  the  interest  of  the  insane 
is  the  only  one  which  cannot  speak  for  itself  and  make  itself  heard 
and  felt.  It  is  the  highest  consideration,  because  it  is  the  most 
unselfish.  It  appeals,  more  than  any  other,  to  what  is  noblest  in 
the  human  heart.  This  burden  has  not  been  imposed  upon  us 
without  our  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  strength  with 
which  to  bear  it,  and- that  with  comparative  ease.  If  we  have  not 
understood  the  magnitude  of  the  load  to  be  carried,  still  less  have 
we  comprehended  and  been  grateful  for  the  resources  which  enable 
us  to  carry  it  almost  without  feeling  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  pecuni- 
ary sense. 

THE  KANKAKEE  HOSPITAL. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  not  including  the  county,  city 
and  town  almshouses,  about  two  thousand  charitable  institutions, 
public  and  private,  of  which  but  a  few  can  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
attract  general  attention  from  the  public.  For  many  years  the 
eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  was  conspicuous,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  the  first  prison  in  the  world  organized  on  the 
strictly  cellular  or  separate  system,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
isolated  from  each  other  both  by  day  and  by  night.  At  present, 
the  state  reformatory  at  Elmira  is  regarded  as  a  most  interesting 
CKperiment  in  prison  discipline,  because  at  that  prison,  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  and  the  mark  system  are  on  trial.  Of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  Clarke  institution,  at  Northamp- 
ton, has  a  certain  prominence,  on  account  of  its  having  adopted  the 
{)urely  oral  method  of  instruction  and  discarded  entirely  the  sign 
anguage.  The  state  school  for  dependent  children,  at  Coldwater, 
Michigan,  is  another  organization  which  has  attracted  notice  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  because  of  the  emphasis  given  in  it  to  the 
family  idea ;  the  children  are  grouped  in  families  in  separate  build- 
ings, and  they  are  removed  from  the  institutions  and  placed  in 
private  families,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  whore  they  are 
watched  over  by  special  visiting  agents,  appointed  by  the  state^  who 
sustain  a  semi-official  connection  with  the  institution. 
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To  these  must  be  added  our  own  institution,  at  Kankakee,  the 
eastern  hospital  for  the  insane,  which,  if  it  succeeds  in  nccomplish- 
ing  what  is.  hoped  for  it,  will  infallibly  affect  favorably  the  condition 
of  the  insane  throughout  the  Union. 

The  foundations  of  this  experiment  were  laid  in  fear  and  trembling. 
The  so-called  '^cottage'*  system  of  organization  of  hospitals  for  the 
insane  had  been  for  many  years  a  topic  of  discussion  among 
theorists;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  that  branch  of  the  medical 
profession  engaged  in  the  actual  cure  of  the  insane  was  adverse  to 
it.  When,  in  1869,  the  general  assembly  of  this  state  enacted  a 
law  creating  the  hospital  at  Elgin,  it  was  provided  that,  '^whatever 
plan  shall  be  adopted  —  whether  that  known  as  the  'cottage  system,' 
or  that  known  as  the  'central  edifice  with  wings,*  or  a  combmation 
of  the  two  systems  —  the  work  shall  proceed  by  sections,  *  *  pro- 
vided that  such  sections  or  cottages  shall  be  free  from  expensive  ar- 
chitectural decorations. 

The  words  quoted  were,  however,  barren  of  immediate  fruit.  The 
cottage  system  had  been  talked  about,  but  not  invented;  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Elgin  hospital  had  no  precedent  to  guide  them  in  a 
departure  from  the  established  and  approved  form  of  construction 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  legislature 
itself  had  any  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  and  purport  of  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  act. 

Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  state  board  of  public  charities,  a 
conference  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
Illinois  was  held  at  Springfield,  in  the  library  of  the  old  state 
house,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  who  was  at 
that  time  superintendent  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  at 
Jacksonville.    Dr.  McFarland  said: 

My  conception  of  the  true  orfiranization  of  an  asylum  would  be  this:  I  would  have  the 
central  hospital  in  the  foreground.  At  a  little  distance.  I  would  have  a  group  —  not  of  cot- 
tacres;  they  should  be  houses,  two  stories  in  heicrht,  each  to  accommodate  its  forty 
inmates.  I  would  have  servants  to  be  not  attendants  simply,  but  fellow- laborers  with  the 
patients.  The  foundation  of  the  entire  organization  should  be  industrial.  An  insane 
asylum  should  be  on  an  industrial  ba^is,  from  the  bottom.  I  would  have  the  available 
labor  of  the  institution  so  administered  as  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

Concerning  restraint,  he  said : 

For  those  who  do  not  need  them,  the  bolts  and  bars  found  in  all  our  asylums  are  not  only 
no  advantage,  they  are  positively  injurious.  The  present  syi^tem  of  architectural  con- 
struction adapts  the  entire  institution  to  the  demands  of  its  smallest  and  worst  class, 
while  for  tho  great  majority,  all  of  these  appliances  are  utterly  unnecessary.  Besides 
irritating  the  patient,  confinement  abridges  his  sources  of  recreation.  •  *  Under 
the  existing  system  of  confinement,  he  has  not  sufficient  occupation  —  useful  employmen 
—  by  which  the  springs  of  life  may  be  stirred. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  of  organization  suggested  by  him,  he 
sketched  as  follows: 

Under  this  system,  the  facility  of  extension  would  be  very  great.  Classification  could 
be  more  complete.  Subdivide,  and  we  rather  protect  than  weaken  the  close  supervision 
which  a  good  humanitarian  purpose  demands,  'i'ho  institution  will  be  like  a  regiment 
marching  by  companies,  each  under  command  of  its  own  competent  officer;  while  at 
present  it  is  like  the  same  regiment  marching  in  platoons,  with  no  subordinate  officer  in 
command.  I  do  not  hold  out  the  idea  that  residence  in  any  given  house  shall  be  perma- 
nent; at  stated  periods,  I  should—to  dig  doton  for  an  expression— "cut  and  shuffle,  and 
have  a  new  deal. 

Dr.  McFarland  further  claimed  that  the  subdivision  of  the  hos- 
pital, as  proposed  by  him,  would  result  not  only  in  a  diminution  of 
cost  of  construction,  but  of  maintenance  also. 
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To  Dr.  McFarland,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  planted  the  germ  which  has  developed 
into  the  hospital  at  Kankakee.  His  words  passed  unnoticed  at  the 
time,  but  they  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  state  board,  and 
especially  upon  its  secretary,  Mr.  Wines,  m  whose  brain  they  ulti- 
mately took  practical  shape.  No  amount  of  discussion  of  the  question 
could  win  for  the  project  the  favor  of  the  Association  of  Medical  8a- 
perintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  who  believed  in  the 
instrumentalities  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  by  whose  em- 
ployment they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  result.  Some 
bold  and  independent  spirits  among  them  encouraged  the  effort  to 
create  an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  simpler  and  less 
artificial  method  of  caring  for  the  insane ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  profession  at  large,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  innovation. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  actual  steps  could  have  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  had  it  not  been  for  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wines  to  Europe, 
in  1878,  as  a  commissioner  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  attend  the 
International  Prison  Congress,  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden.  During 
his  absence,  Mr.  Wines  took  occasion  to  visit  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  English  and  French  hospitals  for  the  insane,  con- 
cerning which  he  made  a  brief  report  upon  his  return ;  and  he 
found  among  English  and  French  alienists  the  S3rmpathy  and  sup- 
port which  were  lacking  in  his  own  country.  He  laid  before  them 
the  outlines  of  the  plan  since  adopted,  and  they  gave  it  their  appro- 
val, there  being  not  a  single  feature  of  the  plan  which  was  in  itself 
novel  and  untested  by  experience.  Whatever  of  novelty  attaches  to 
the  institution  is  simply  the  combination  of  the  elements,  as  when 
one  combines  familiar  chords  and  cadences  into  a  new  melody. 

The  opposition  to  this  experiment  was,  nevertheless,  so  formidable, 
that  even  after  the  encouragement  received  from  individuals  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  cut  loose  entirely 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  In  laying  out  the  grounds  at  Kan- 
kakee and  arranging  the  buildings  to  be  erected  there,  regard  was 
had  to  the  possibility  of  failure  in  the  enterprise ;  and  the  buildings 
were  so  grouped  as  to  admit,  in  case  of  actual  failure,  of  their 
being  re-converted  into  a  hospital  upon  the  orthodox  plan. 

Whoever  looks  at  the  general  plan  of  the  hospital  grounds  and 
buildings  (see  page  116),  will  perceive  at  once  the  force  of  ^  this  re- 
mark. He  will  see  the  main  ward  building  in  front,  with  a  centre 
and  wings,  as  in  any  other  American  hospital;  and  the  kitchen, 
engine-house  and  other  domestic  buildings  running  back  from  the 
centre  building,  in  a  line  at  right-angles  with  the  principal  struc- 
ture. The  detached  wards  are  so  related  to  each  other  and  to  the 
main  ward  building,  as  to  admit  of  easy  connection  with  it  in  case 
of  need,  by  means  of  a  corridor,  the  construction  of  which  would  at 
once  convert  the  establishment  into  a  hospital  arranged  somewhat 
after  the  English  block  system. 

With  the  light  of  our  present  experience,  and  the  confidence 
gained  by  the  success  of  the  experiment  thus  far,  we  should  not,  in 
another  institution,  repeat  this  arrangement,  for  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  be  given. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  new  hospital,  it  appears  to  be 
adTisable  to  give  some  account  of  the  considerations  which  impelled 
as,  in  our  capacity  as  state  commissioners  of  public  charities,  to 
favor  the  revomtion  in  the  method  of  hospital  constrnction,  of  which 
we  believe  that  Kankakee  is  an  index  and  the  fore-runner. 

As  stated  bv  Dr.  McFarland,  in  the  address  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  "insanity  was  regarded,  in  the  earliest  times,  as 
demoniacal  possession.  Exorcism  was  the  means  chiefly  resorted  to 
for  its  core.  The  monasteries  thus  became  the  first  homes  of  the 
insane,  the  holy  men  who  resided  in  them  being  supposed  to  have 
miraculous  power  to  expel  evil  spirits.  The  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  these  religious  houses,  in  cloisters  or  cells,  was  a  very 
convenient  one  for  the  care  of  lunatics,  and  when,  after  the  reforma- 
tion, they  ceased  to  be  used  as  monasteries,  they  often  retained 
their  character  as  asylums.  Monasteries,  converted  into  asylums, 
are  not  uncommon  in  Europe.  Bedlam,  the  generic  term  for  a 
mad-house,  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  Bethlehem,  the  fa- 
mous Bethlehem  hospital  having  once  been  a  monastic  retreat.  The 
existing  form  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane — a  corridor  running 
between  two  rows  of  cells — may  be  traced,  in  its  origin,  to  a  period 
antedating  the  reformation.  And  the  great  reformation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  me  insane,  inaugurated  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  has  not  changed  the  form  of 
their  abode." 

At  the  time  when,  some  thirty  years  ago,  this  cloister  or  monas- 
tery plan,  in  its  present  form,  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
the  lunacy  question  had  not  assumed  in  America  its  present  vast 
proportions.  The  well-known  "propositions"  of  the  association  were 
adopted  in  1851.  The  census  of  1850  showed  the  number  of  insane 
in  tne  United  States  at  that  time  to  have  been  15,610.  The  num- 
ber of  insane  receiving  treatment  in  hospitals  did  not  probably 
exceed  four  thousand,  and  the  average  number  in  each  hospital  was 
lesd  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  census  shows  the  number  of 
insane  in  the  country,  in  1880,  to  have  been  91,846,  and  the  number 
in  hospitals  and-  asylums,  40,942.  In  twenty-five  of  the  leading 
hospitals  of  the  country,  the  average  number  iu  each  is  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  The  altered  conditions  of  the  problem  require  a 
new  solution,  and  this  solution  is  more  likely  to  be  found  oy  the 
adoption  of  new  than  of  antiquated  methods. 

We  have  already  alluded,  on  page  108,  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impoesibflity,  of  meeting  the  perpetually  increasing  demand  for  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  the  insane,  unless  some  simpler  and  cheaper 
method  of  hospital  construction  than  that  now  in  vogue  shall  be  de- 
vised. If  we  estimate  the  cost  of  construction  upon  the  existing 
plan  at  the  low  figure  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  bed,  then  it  win 
rehire  the  expenmture  of  one  million  dollars,  for  land,  buildings, 
and  furniture,  for  each  thousand  patients  cared  for.  If  all  the  m- 
sane  of  the  state  are  to  be  included  in  the  provision  made,  it  will 
be  necessary,  upon  this  basis,  to  expend,  in  Illinois,  during  the  ten 
years  from  1880  to  1890,  about  three  million  dollars,  and  in  the 
decade  following  about  five  million  dollars,    and  so  on  in  an  ever 
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increasiog  ratio.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  important  question 
whether  we  camiot  relieve  ourselves  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  this 
financial  burden.    To  relieve  ourselves  of  it  altogether  is  beyond  our 

Eower;  neither  do  we  wish  to  relieve  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
umanity,  or  of  those  unfortunates  who,  from  inability  to  care  for 
themselves,  are  at  our  mercy.  £ut  we  cannot  afford  to  lavish  money 
upon  the  insane,  in  the  form  of  luxurious  surroundings,  palatial 
residences,  and  costly  furniture  and  fixtures.  Extravagance  in  the 
care  of  the  insane  is  a  crime ;  ^because  whatever  amount  is  wasted 
upon  one  portion  of  the  insane*  is  taken  from  the  mouths  and  the 
backs  of  another  portion,  who  are  robbed,  in  order  that  lunatics 
who  are  more  fortunate  may  live  in  splendor.  What  we  desire  ta 
do,  and  are  under  obligation  to  do,  is  to  see  that  all  the  insane, 
and  not  a  part,  are  properly  cared  for ;  that  is,  that  they  are  caxed 
for  as  well  as  the  resources  of  science  and  our  financial  ability  will 
enable  us  to  care  for  them. 

We  have  not  supposed  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  insane  has  been  due  to  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued;  but  only  to  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  demand.  The  policy 
of  the  state,  though  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  ap]^ears  to  be 
pretty  well  settled.  The  general  assembly  undertook,  m  1869,  to 
meet  the  demand  then  existing,  by  the  creation  of  two  additional 
hospitals,  one  in  the  northern  and  one  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  state.  This  action  was  an  admission  that  the  existing  provision 
for  the  insane,  at  Jacksonville,  was  inadequate.  It  was  also  a  noti- 
fication to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  to  the  county  authorities, 
that  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  were  animated  by  an  in- 
tention to  care  for  the  insane  through  the  agency  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  by  the  employment  of  the  machinery  of  county 
boards.  It  was  everjrwhere  said  that  the  state  intended  to  take  care 
of  all  its  insane,  and  that  Illinois  had  adopted  the  motto  of  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  namely:    '*The  insane  are  the   wards  of 

THE  STATE." 

The  action  of  the  general  assembly,  in  1875,  when  it  enacted 
'*that  all  residents  of  the  state  of  Illinois  who  are,  or  may  be,  in- 
mates of  any  of  the  state  charitable  institutions,  shall  receive  their 
board,  tuition,  and  treatment  free  of  charge  during  their  stay,"  was- 
a  fresh  recognition  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  state  in  this 
regard.  The  policy  here  outlined  received  adaitional  confirmation 
when,  in  1877,  the  general  assembly  created  the  hospital  at  Kanka- 
kee. That  hospital  was  laid  out  in  the  conviction  that  it  would  be- 
come, measurably  at  least,  a  receptacle  for  chronic  pauper  lunatics ; 
and  that  in  that  character  it  might  safely  grow  to  a  total  capacity 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  mmates. 

The  state  board,  then,  believing  this  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state, 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  insane  within  our  borders,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  they  can  never  all  be  provided  for 
m  establishments  as  costly  as  those  at  Elgin,  and  at  Anna,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  seek  after  some  cheaper  method  of  caring  for 
them. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  county 
almshouses,  removed  from   the  observation  of  the  superintendents 
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of  our  state  hospitals.  If  the  superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the 
insane  are  entitled  to  claim  for  themselves  a  peculiar  knowledge  of 
insanity  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  in  consequence  of  their 
long  and  intimate  association  with  lunatics  under  their  charge,  we 
too  may  claim  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  insane,  from  the  admin- 
istrative  and  governmental  point  of  view,  gained  by  a  still  wider 
observation  of  lunatics  outside  as  well  as  inside  of  the  state  institu- 
tions. The  medical  aspect  of  this  question  is  not  its  sole  aspect. 
The  alienist  who  confines  his  attention  to  the  study  of  insanity  as 
a  disease,  and  whose  experience  has  no  wider  range  than  the  limits 
of  the  hospital  with  which  he  is  connected,  or  even  of  insane  hos- 
pitals generally,  may  gain  depth  of  insight  at  the  expense  of  breadth 
of  comprehension.  Our  experience  in  the  visitation  of  county  alms- 
house wards  satisfies  us  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  removing 
from  the  county  farms  very  many  of  the  insane  who  are  now  there, 
dragging  out  a  wretched  existence;  and  it  has  also  taught  us  that 
for  many  of  the  insane  the  expensive  appliances  which  are  thought 
to  be  essential  in  state  ±istitutions  are  not  requisite.  We  have 
therefore  desired  to  aboliA,  if  possible,  the  insane  department  at- 
tached to  the  county  almshouses,  but  to  substitute  for  them  some- 
thing very  much  simpler  than  the  ordinary  hospital  ward.  No  man 
can  make  a  touj  of  the  counties,  year  after  year,  without  coming 
to  the  fixed  belief  that  lunatics  are  locked  up,  in  state  hospitals  and 
asylums,  who  do  not  need  to  be  locked  up;  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  afflicting  all  the  insane  with  the  yoke  which  is  essen- 
tial for  a  part. 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  establishment  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Kankakee  is  due,  not  so  much,  after  all,  to  a  desire  to 
deduce  the  pecuniary  burden  which  lunacy  entails  upon  the  people 
of  the  state,  as  to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  insane  themselves, 
and  a  purpose  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  for  every  one  of 
them  the  largest  practicable  amount  of  personal  freedom,  of  useful 
occupation  and  of  life  in  the  open  air. 

What  is  it  that  the  majority  of  the  insane  require?  treatment  in 
a  hospital?  or  the  comforts  of  an  asylum? 

The  insane  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows : 

First,  recent  cases,  who  may,  with  proper  attention  and  treat- 
ment, be  restored  to  reason,  if  taken  in  time.  But  of  the  total 
number  of  insane,  how  many  belong  to  this  class?  A  very  small 
percentage.  Eecent  cases  either  recover,  or  they  very  soon  cease  to 
be  recent  cases.  But  it  is  for  this  first  class,  recent  and  curable 
cases  only,  that  hospital  provision,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
is  necessary. 

Second,  incurable  cases,  of  a  dangerous  or  troublesome  type,  who 
require  incarceration,  not  because  confinement  behind  bolts  and  bars 
will  do  them  any  good,  but  because  it  will  protect  them  or  protect 
others  from  injury.  In  this  class  may  be  mcluded  the  homicidal, 
the  suicidal,  the  obscene,  the  quarrelsome  and  violent,  and  the  in- 
corrigibly vagrant. 

Third,  chronic,  incurable  cases,  who  are  inoffensive  and  harmless, 
except  it  may  be  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals. 
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We  do  not  nodertake  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  ioBane  is  in- 
cluded in  each  of  these  three  divisions,  but  the  number  of  the  class 
last  named  is  undoubtedly  large.  They  should  not  be  eubject«d  to 
the  same  rigid  restraint  and  confinement  as  either  of  the  other  two 
classes.  Bome  superintendents  think  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
tained in  state  institutions  for  the  insane :  they  must  exist,  some- 
where, and  if  they  can  be  made  more  comfortable  in  state  institn- 
tions  than  elsewhere,  and  at  no  greater  cost  for  their  support, 
humanity  would  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  retaining  tbem 
instead  of  discharging  them.  At  the  same  time  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Illinois  law,  which  requires  the  retention  of  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  cases  in  the  hospital,  rather  than  patients 
of  the  class  indicated,  (is  a  humane  law.  If  any  patients  are  to  bo 
discharged,  the  mild  ones  should  be. 

In  planning  the  institution  at  Kankakee,  we  had  this  class  specially 
in  mmd,  and  it  is  for  their  benefit  that  the  detached  wards,  with 
their  unlocked  doors,  unbarred  windows,  and  large  associated  dormi- 
tories are  designed.  r 

We  present  herewith  some  illustrations  of  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  Kankakee  hospital. 

The  first  is  a  diagram  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  In  the  foreground  may  be  noted  the  Kan- 
kakee river,  on  the  bank  of  which  the  state  farm  is  situated.  At 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  are  the 
water-works  and  gas-works,  which  have  a  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
entire  establishment.  Between  the  river  and  the  institution  is  a 
lawn,  with  sbmbs  and  young  trees,  which  will  in  time  form  a  de- 
lightful recreation  ground  for  the  patients.  Facing  the  lawn  is  the 
hospital  proper,  with  its  centre  building  and  wings,  one  for  male 
and  one  for  female  patients,  each  of  them  consisting  of  two  sec- 
tions and  no  more. 


Fbodt  Elbvaiion  or  Sbction  or  Nobth  Wino. 

This  hospital  proper  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  three 
hundred  patients.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  elevation.  Each  wing  contains-  six  wards,  besides 
three  short  wards  at  th3  extreme  end.  One  section  of  the  male 
wing  is  not  yet  built. 
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The  extension  of  the  hospital  proper,  in  either  direction,  is  blocked 
by  the  constmction  of  an  avenue  which  runs  around  three  sides  of 

the  premises.  The  ground  on  either 
side  IS  laid  off,  as  shown,  into  building 
lots,  upon  which  to  erect  detached 
wards,- or  any  other  buildings  that  may 
be  found  to  be  necessary  or  useful. 
This  avenue  is  underlaid  by  a  water 
main,  a  gas  main,  and  a  main  sewer; 
it  is  bordered  by  a  sidewalk  on  each 
side,  and  is  shaded  by  double  rows 
of  elms. 

The  detached  wards  already  built  on 
the  male  side,  and  those  on  the  female 
side  for  which  appropriations  are  asked 
of  the  present  general  assembly,  are  shown  upon  the  diagram. 

We  give  the  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  some  of  these  de- 
taehed  wards.  On  this  page  are  shown  the  elevation  and  ground 
plan  of  the  upper  floor  or  dormitory  of  a  double  building,  designed 
for  about  sixty  pa- 
tients, who  will  be 
separated  on  the  lower 
floor  into  two  wards, 
nnmberstwo  and  three, 
with  a  common  dining- 
loom.  In  the  centre 
of  the  dormitory  is  an 
enclosed  court,  with  a 
elere-story,  for  venti- 
lation, projecting 
through  the  roof,  as 
may  be  observed  in 
the  elevation.  This 
dormitory  is  a  single 
room,  —  with  staUs, 
about  six  by  seven 
feet,  which  take  the 
place  of  separate  bed- 
rooms. The  attend- 
ants sleep  in  the  cor- 
ners. 

The    elevation    and 

Elans  of  the  double 
uilding  for  detached 
wards  numbers  five 
and  six  explain  them- 
Belvee.  On  the  upper  floor  are  four  large,  common  dormitories,  two 
for  each  ward.  On  the  lower  floor  is  a  common  dining-room  in  the 
eentre,  and  separate  day-rooms,  one  set  for  each  ward. 

From  the  center  of  the  main  building  an  enclosed  corridor  or  passage- 
way leads  to  the  kitchen-building  in  the  rear.  This  building  contains 
not  only  the  kitchen,  but  the  bakery,  and  a  dining  -room  for  employees, 
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which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  convert 
into  a  general 
dining-room  for 
patients,  when- 
ever the  building 
for  employees 
shall  have  been 
erected  and  occu- 

Eied.  Above  the 
akery  and  din- 
ing-room  are 
some  sleeping- 
rooms  for  ser- 
vants. The  cor- 
ridor continues 
from  the  kitchen 
building  to  the 
building  in  the 
rear,  in  which 
are  the  engine 
and  boiler- 
rooms,  flanked 
on  the  female 
side  by  the 
laundry,  and  on 
the  male  side  by 
the  carpenter- 
shop.  The  boil- 
er-room is  con- 
nected with  the 
coal-house.  In 
the  rear  of  the 
coal-house  is  an 
open  space, 
wnere  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  an 
ice-house  and 
cold  store-rooms 
in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  extreme  rear  is  the  central  office,  in  which  the  business 
of  the  hospital  is  transacted.  It  is  occupied  by  the  clerk  and  store- 
keeper, and  contains  also  a  business  office  for  the  superintendent, 
which  will  be  occupied  by  him  whenever  the  institution  shall  have 
been  completely  organized.  On  one  side  of  this  general  store-house 
is  a  depot  platform.  A  side-track  or  branch  railroad  connects  the 
institution  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Chi- 
cago to  Cairo.  Loaded  cars  are  brought  upon  the  ground  and  un- 
loaded at  the  store-house  or  coal-house,  as  occasion  may  require. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
general  storehouse  may  be  seen  a  building  entitled  ''Employees' 
Quarters,"  which  will,  when  completed,  afford  an  opportunity  to 
collect  in  one  place  all  the  employees  of  the  institution,  in  such  a 
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manner  as  not  only  to  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  but  to 
render  it  much  more  easy  to  overlook  and  control  them  when  off 
duty.  This  building  will  contain,  when  completed,  a  general  kitchen 
and  dining-room  for  employees,  with  sitting-rooms  for  each  sex  and 
for  the  two  sexes  together ;  also  work-rooms  for  male  and  for  female 
patients.  The  male  employees  will  occupy  one  wing  and  the  female 
'employees  the  other,  and  the  subordinate  officer  in  charge  will 
occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  building  between  the  twj. 

Other  buildings   are  shown  upon    the   diagram,  facing  page  116, 

{)articularly  the  amusement-hall  or  theatre,  which  will,  with  a  gal- 
ery,  seat  five  hundred  spectators ;  and  the  general  bath-house,  which 
virill  be  fitted  up  with  medical  baths,  a  Turkish  bath,  plunge-bath, 
•etc.,  to  be  administered  to  patients  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  physician  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

All  the  buildings  thus  far  erected  are  of  stone.  The  main  ward 
building,  or  hospital  proper, 
is  fire-proof  throughout,  with 
iron  girders  and  arched  ceil- 
ings, of  brick ;  and  the  others 
are  partially  fire-proof.  They 
are  heated  by  steam  from 
the  boiler-house.  No  unnec- 
essary ornamentation  or  dec- 
oration has  been  employed 
in  their  construction,  but 
they  are  well  built,  and  a 
good  deal  of  expression  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  profusion  of 
flues  for  ventilation,  which  run  up  above  the  roofs. 

When  the  open  spaces  between  the  buildings  are  highly  cultivated, 
as  they  will  be,  in  grass  and  flowers,  and  vines  are  planted  and 
cover  the  stone  walls,  hiding  their  bald  simplicity  from  view,  the 
effect  will  be  very  picturesque  and  pleasing.  Even  in  its  unfinished 
state,  the  hospital  makes  an  agreeable  impression  upon  every  visitor. 

The  interest  of  this  experiment  naturally  centres  in  the  detached 
wards,  which  are  not  '* cottages,"  though  they  are  sometimes  so 
called.  The  capacity  of  each  of  the  detached  wards  shown  upon 
the  plan  is  as  follows: 
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On  the  male  side,  (south) — 

Detached  ward  number  1 

Detached  ward  numbers  2  and  8 

Detached  ward  number  4 

Detached  ward  number  5 

Detached  wards  numbers  6  and  7 . 
Detached  ward  number  8 


85 
48 
84 
86 
44 
85 


Total 


231 
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On  the  female  side  (north) — 

Detached  ward  number  1,  north 40 

Detacned  wards  numbers  2  and  8 68 

Detached  ward  number  4 87 

Detached  wards  numbers  5  and  6 64 

Total 199 

In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  the  hospital  as  it  will  ultimately 
appear,  it  is  necessary  in  imagination  to  erect  buildings  upon  all 
the  vacant  lots,  which  will  doubtless  sooner  or  later  be  done ;  and  when 
this  result  shall  have  been  reached,  the  number  of  patients  will  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  hundred.  To  assemble  so  large  a  number  under  a 
single  roof  would  manifestly  be  impracticable,  but  by  breaking  up 
the  establishment  into  separate  buildings,  of  moderate  size,  the 
growth  of  the  institution  becomes  easy;  and  when  fully  developed, 
it  will  present  the  appearance  of^a  village,  highly  organized,  thor- 
oughly policed,  in  admirable  sanitary  condition,  and  under  complete 
control ;  but  affording  to  its  insane  inhabitants  a  variety,  a  freedom^ 
and  a  satisfaction  not  attainable  in  any  hospital  constructed  upor^ 
the  type  now  prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

An  idea  ever  prominent  in  the  organization  of  this  institution  was. 
the  removal  of  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  personal  liberty  of 
patients.  In  an  institution  planned  as  this  is,  general  rules  may 
govern  the  entire  community;  but  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  superintendent  to  make  exceptions  in  individual  ca^es,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  the  patients  (and  the  attendants),  so  that  what 
occurs  in  one  detached  ward  neea  not  be  known  in  another,  or  if 
known  it  may  be  understood  on  all  hands  that  each  ward  has  its 
own  special  rules  by  which  it  is  governed,  without  respect  to  the 
rules  established  for  any  other.  One  ward  may  be  locked  and  another 
unlocked ;  one  ward  may  have  barred  windows  and  another  open 
windows;  in  one  ward  the  patients  may  retire  at  eight  o'clock  and 
in  another  at  eleven ;  in  one  smoking  may  be  prohibited,  in  anothe  r 
permitted;  one  ward  may  be  fitted  up  handsomely,  for  the  enioy- 
ment  of  patients  who  are  accustomed  to  elegant  surroundings,  while 
another  may  be  almost  entirely  bare.  This  is  a  matter  which  must 
be  determined  fr jm  time  to  time  by  the  medical  staff,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  patients  and  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

The  point  which  we  have  in  mind  is  that  restraint,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  a  medical  measure,  and  that  the  physician  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  use :  neither  the  attendants,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
architect  and  board  of  trustees,  on  the  other,  should  be  allowed  to 
take  out  of  his  hands  the  right  and  power  of  saying  when  and  to 
whom  and  in  what  form  and  degree  it  should  be  applied.  This 
the  trustees  do,  when  they  erect  a  building  with  bars  upon  all  the 
windows.  This  the  attendants  do,  when  they  are  allowed  to  have 
restraining  apparatus  in  the  wards,  and  to  apply  it  at  their  own 
discretion. 

The  detached  wards  re-act  upon  the  administration  of  the  hospit* 
al  in  a  singular  way.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  control  the  insane  by  skill  than  by  force ;  and  that  the 
granting  to  attendants  of  the  right   to  use   force   teaches   them  to 
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depend  upon  force  rather  than  upon  skill.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  reliance  placed  in  any  hospital  upon  restraining  apparatus,  the 
more  inefficient  the  attendants  become,  while  the  taking  away  of 
all  restraining  apparatus  tends  in  a  marked  degree  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  attendants,  on  the  principle  that  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility makes  men  faithful.  •  This  sense  of  responsibility  is 
still  further  increased,  when,  in  addition  to  taking  away  from  the 
attendants  all  restraining  apparatus,  the  doors  and  windows  are 
thrown  wide  open,  thus  necessitating  increased  vigilance  on  their 
part,  to  prevent  escapes  and  accidents.  But  the  effect  does  not 
stop  with  the  attendants;  it  extends  to  the  officers  and  physicians 
in  charge,  and  for  this  reason:  the  success  of  the  detached  wards 
depends  primarily  upon  the  good  judgment  shown  in  the  selection 
of  the  patients  who  are  to  occupy  them,  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  a  wise  choice  of  patients  leads  the  medical  officers  to 
observe  their  patients  closely  as  individuals,  instead  of  dealing  with 
them  in  the  mass.  Under  this  system,  patients  receive  a  great 
deal  more  personal  attention  than  under  the. system  for  which  it  is 
a  substitute.  It  is  often  said  that  insanity  is  impulsive  in  its 
character  and  that  outbreaks  are  sudden;  that  they  come  without 
warning  or  premonition.  It  is  doubtful  however  whether,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  any  access  of  violence  on  the  part  of  a  lunatic  is 
not  foreshadowed  by  indications  which  it  would  be  possible  to  ob- 
serve and  recognize,  if  he  were  closely  watched.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  must,  in  an 
open  hospital,  know,  with  respect  to  every  patient,  whether  he  is 
liable  to  such  sudden  outbreaks  or  not,  otherwise  the  most  serious 
mistakes  might  be  made  in  the  selection  of  patients  upon  whom  to 
confer  additional  privileges  and  increased  freedom. 

The  success  of  a  hospital  organized  like  that  at  Kankakee  de- 
pends upon  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  from  which  neither  the 
patients  nor  the  attendants  can  escape :  an  atmosphere  of  kindness, 
of  trust,  and  yet  of  unceasing  vigilance.  Patients  will  obey  the 
rules  for  their  government  most  readily,  when  those  rules  are  least 
opposed  to  their  own  temperaments  and  dispositions ;  but  they  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  concessions  made  to  their  personal  incli- 
nations and  preferences  are  not  signs  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  hospital,  but  are  the  settled  policy  of  the 
institution ;  that  the  rules  ordained  by  the  superintenoent,  however 
mild,  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  With  a  complete  system 
of  detached  wards,  the  discipline  of  the  hospital  can  be  easily 
mamtained,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  the  power  of  transfer  from 
one  ward  to  another.  AH  superintendents  appreciate,  however,  the 
value  of  conciliation  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  this  irritable  class 
of  men  and  women. 

He  who  visits  Kankakee  will  find  that  this  hospital  is  imbued  in 
all  its  departments  with  certain  ideas  or  maxims,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing; "No  patient  is  to  be  criticised  or  irritated  without  neces- 
sity.'' ''Even  the  insane  impulses  of  patients  are  to  be  indulged, 
where  they  do  no  harm  to  themselves  or  others."  "No  patient  is  to 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  freedom 
of  the  grounds."  No  patient  is  to  be  denied  any  little  harmless 
indulgence,  on  the  ground   that  some   other   patient   might   desire 
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the  same,  and  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  administra- 
tion to  gratify  it.''  ''The  least  possible  restriction  must  be  placed 
on  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  insane  patients  and  sane 
visitors/'  ''There  is  nothing  in  the  internal  life  of  the  institution 
which  it  is  desired  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  violation  &f  confidence  might  prove  an  in- 
jury to  patients  or  wound  the  feelings  of  their  friends."  "Attend- 
ants must  regard  themselves  as  the  associates  and  friends  of  pa- 
tients, at  their  work  as  well  as  in  the  wards,  rather  than  as  ofGlcera 
in  charge  of  them,  with  authority  over  them."  It  may  seem  to 
many  persons  that  maxims  such  as  these  can  be  put  in  practice 
as  easily  in  close  asylums  as  at  Kankakee ;  but  they  are  more  in 
harmony  with  the  free,  open  spirit  expressed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the    detached  wards  and  m  their  architectural  construction. 

The  practical  working  of  the  detached  wards  is  very  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  hospital,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  this  institution,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  the  great  increase  likely  to  occur  in  the  number  of 
patients  will  involve  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
assistant  physicians. 

It  has,  as  we  understand,  been  the  purpose,  from  the  beginning, 
to  separate,  in  this  hospital,  more  than  is  usual,  the  functions  of 
the  financial  from  those  of  the  medical  head  of  the  establishment. 
The  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  superintendent 
of  either  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  nor  for  the  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children,  who  is  not  an 
educated  and  competent  physician.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
administration  of  the  business  affairs  and  of  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  so  large  an  establishment  will  occupy  the  undivided  time 
and  will  call  forth  all  the  energy  and  capacity  of  one  man,  however 
able ;  and  that  the  direct  charge  of  the  medical  treatment  of  patients 
must  be  entrusted  by  the  superintendent  to  his  first  assistant. 

The  first  assistant,  therefore,  should  be  selected  from  among  phy- 
sicians of  the  first  rank  in  respect  of  ability  and  medical  experience, 
and  he  should  be  paid  accordingly.  This  place  should  not  he  given 
to  any  fiedgling  from  the  medical  schools. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  centre  building  will  not  accommo- 
date the  entire  medical  staff,  and  that  for  other  reasons  it  is  desirable 
to  scatter  the  assistant  physicians  as  widely  as  possible  over  the 
premises.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  remove  the  medical  superintendent 
with  his  family  from  the  centre  building,  and  furnish  him  with  an 
independent  residence ;  and  to  place  the  first  assistant  physician  in 
charge  of  the  main  hospital  building  proper,  with  his  residence  in 
the  centre. 

We  foresee  great  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
multiplication  of  the  staff,  provided  that  the  physicians  to  be  appointed 
hereafter  are  wisely  selected.  At  present  it  "is  customary  to  place 
one  physician  in  charge  of  one  wins,  and  another  in  charge  of  the 
other,  a  distribution  of  duties  which  is  purely  mechanical  or  geo- 
graphical. If  the  necessities  of  the  patients  and  of  the  institution 
require  the  appointment  of  six  or  eight  assistant  physicians^  it  will 
then  be  possiole  to  pursue   a  different  course;  namely^  to  make 
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speeialists  of  the  several  physicians  and  assign  to  each  of  them  the 

Ctienis  who  are  to  receive  special  treatment.  With  so  large  a  nam- 
r  of  patients,  it  will  be  possible  to  fit  np  an  electrical  infirmary, 
for  example,  with  batteries  in  the  basement,  and  all  needful  appli- 
ances for  the  application  of  the  interrupted  and  the  uninterrupted 
enirent;  or  an  establishment  for  massage  and  the  Swedish  movement 
enre;  or  for  the  water-cure.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  staff,  all 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  employment  of  a 
eompetent  and  judicious  lady  physician  would  disappear,  and  such 
a  physician  would  be  an  almost  indispensable  member  of  the  faculty. 
In  the  administration  of  baths  to  female  patients,  for  example,  as 
well  as  in  the  local  treatment  of  patients  for  whom  such  treatment 
might  be  found  expedient  or  advantageous,  her  services  would  be 
valuable. 

In  the  selection  of  assistants,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  reputation  of  the  hospital,  and  to  their  capacity  for 
imparting  clinical  instruction,  and  for  recording  and  giving  to  the 
pablie,  in  printed  form,  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observa- 
tions. With  such  a  staff,  the  hospital  might  become  a  training- 
school  for  assistant  physicitos,  alienists  and  neurologists,  and  special 
attention  might  be  given  to  autopsies  and  pathological  investigation. 

We  have  two  criticisms  upon  this  hospital  to  offer,  one  of  which 
relates  to  the  plan,  and  the  other  to  the  mode  of  construction. 

For  a  hospital  organized  upon  this  system,  the  main  ward  build- 
ing or  hospital  proper  has  been  made  altogether  too  prominent. 
The  explanation,  as  has  been  stated,  is  that  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  system  would  be  found  practicable  in  actual  operation 
or  not;  but  a  better  result  would  have  been  attained,  if  no  centre 
building  had  been  erected,  and  if  the  wards  designed  for  recent  and 
enrable  or  refractory  and  troublesome  patients,  had  also  been 
detached,  and  confined  to  two  stories  in  height. 

Two  practical  advantages  would  have  followed.  The  aspect  of  the 
premises  would  have  been  rendered  more  cheerful,  and  the  entire 
administration  in  all  its  branches  would  not  have  been  drawn  with 
such  irresistible  force  to  the  centre  building.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  third,  that  much  of  the  expense  of  construction  might  have  been 
dispensed  with. 

Our  other  criticism  is  less  confident  in  its  tone ;  but  it  seems  to 
U8  that  with  the  insatiable  demand  on  the  part  of  the  insane  for 
care,  more  should  be  done  than  has  yet  been  done,  in  the  direction 
of  the  cheapening  of  structures  intended  for  their  accommodation. 
The  buildings  at  Kankakee  are  extremely  plain,  and  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  build  any  houses  which  will  be  durable  and  convenient 
for  less  money  than  they  have  cost ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  limit  of  economy  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  reached. 

D«  LuNATiGo  Inqxtirendo. 

.  Chie  of  the  most  important  questions  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
^^n  of  any  Je^slftture  is  that  of  the  method  by  which  insane  per- 
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sons  may  properly  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  either  with 
a  view  to  their  restoration  or  to  their  comfort  and  safety,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  no  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  requisite.  Persons  amicted  with  other  diseases  are  received 
mto  ordinary  hospitals,  without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature 
or  of  the  courts,  upon  a  simple  agreement  between  the  authorities 
of  the  hospital  and  the  friends  of  the  person  admitted. 

But  insanity  is  not  like  ordmary  diseases.  The  manifestations  of 
a  deranged  intellect  are  often  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  place  their  subject  in  close  confinement. 

Since  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  as  of  the  United 
States,  ordains  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  it  devolves  upon  the  legislature  the  obliga- 
tion to  determine,  by  formal  enactment,  binding  equally  and  alike 
upon  every  citizen,  first,  what  persons  may  lawfully  be  subjected  to 
confinement  upon  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  second,  who  may  law^ 
fully  exercise  this  power  of  restraint  over  them,  and  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions.  The  words  ''due  .process  of  law"  may  mean 
more  than  this.  They  may  forbid  the  confinement,  even  of  a  luna- 
tic, without  the  order  of  a  court. 

If  insanity  were  a  crime,  instead  of  being  a  disease,  there  is 
another  paragraph  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  would  apply  in  this 
connection,  and  would  necessarily  govern  the  legislature  in  framing  a 
law  for  the  commitment  of  lunatics,  to  wit :  "The  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
as  heretofore  enjoyed,  shall  remain  inviolate."  But  this  constitu- 
tional provision  respecting  the  trial  of  an  alleged  offender  is  inap- 
plicable to  an  inquest  into  the  mental  state  of  an  alleged  lunatic, 
whom  it  is  not  proposed  to  confine  in  a  prison,  for  his  punishment, 
but  in  a  hospital^  for  his  benefit. 

It  will  serve  to  clear  the  subject  under  discussion  from  much 
obscurity,  if  we  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  distinction  between  in- 
sanity and  crime.  Grime  is  the  violation  of  a  penal  statute ;  but  there 
is  no  statute  against  lunacy,  and  there  can  be  none.  Bouvier  defines 
crime  as  "a  wrong  which  the  government  notices  as  injurious  to  the 
public;"  but  the  insane  man  has  perpetrated  no  wrong.  So  far  from 
msanity  being  a  crime,  when  the  fact  of  insanity  is  established,  it 
constitutes  a  complete  defence  against  every  criminal  charge. 

When  any  individual  is  charged  with  having  committed  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  he  is  "accused,"  but  an  allegation  of  insanity  is 
no  accusation.  When  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an 
accusation  of  crime  is  under  determination  by  a  court  of  justice, 
this  proceeding  is  properly  termed  a  "trial,"  but  an  inquiry  into  the 
sanity  of  a  supposed  lunatic  is  not  a  trial,  but  an  inquest. 

In  support  of  this  view,  we  quote  from  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary, 
the  accepted  definitions  of  an  inquest,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a 
suit,  action  or  trial,  on  the  other.  An  inquest  is  "a  judicial  inquiry 
by  a  jury  summoned  for  the  purpose."  A  trial  is  "tne  examination 
before  a  competent  tribunal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  of 
the  facts  put  in  issue  in  a  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
such  issue."    A  cause  is  "a   suit  or  action,  civil  or  criminal,  con- 
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tested  before  a  court  of  justice/'  An  action  is  ''a  specific  mode  of 
enforcing  a  right."  The  word  suit  ''applies  to  any  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  justice,  in  which  the  plaintiff  pursues  in  such  court  the 
remedy  which  the  law  affords  him." 

The  following  are  palpable  distinctions,  in  practice,  between  an 
inquest  and  a  trial: 

(1) 

Every  trial  Is  brought  either  to  redress  a  In  an  Inquest,  there  Is  no  necessary  Im- 

wrong  alreadjr  perpetrated,  or,  as  in  the  plication  of  a  wrong,  the  sole  object  of  the 

case  of  an  action  for  injunction,  to  prevent  proceeding  being  to  ascertain  a  fact 
its  possible  perpetration. 

(2) 

There  can  be  no  trial  without  two  parties         In  an  inquest  there  Is  neither  plaintiff  nor 
—plaintiff  and  defendant  defendant 

(3) 

In  trial  by  jury,  in  the  constitutional         In  an  inquest  the  number  of  jurors  may 
eense,  twelve  jurors  are  essential.  be  more  or  less  than  twelve.* 

From  the  verdict  returned  In  a  trial,  there         From  the  verdict  rendered  by  an  inquest 
may  be  a  right  of  appeaL  there  can  be  no  appeaL 

The  inquiry  into  the  sanity  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  is  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  it  is  made  by  a  special 
jury  or  commission.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  ascertain  a  fact,  not  to 
enforce  a  right,  nor  to  redress  a  wrong.  Not  a  single  feature  of  an 
action  attaches  to  it;  the  alleged  lunatic  is  not  a  defendant,  there 
is  no  complaint  against  him,  and  therefore  no  plaintiff,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  commission.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  trial;  but  it  is  an  inquest. 

Since  the  ascertaining  of  the  truth  is  the  object  sought,  the  inquest 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  it  most  surely. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is  a  medical  question.  Insanity  be- 
ing a  disease,  its  presence  or  absence  in  a  given  case  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  a  diagnosis,  for  which  the  services  of  a  physician  are 
indispensable.  It  is  usual  to  join  two  or  more  medical  men  in  the 
inquiry,  and  to  require  them  to  make  separate  and  independent 
examinations  of  the  person  whose  sanity  is  doubted.  But  tne  only 
interest  which  the  public  has  in  the  result  of  such  examination  is 
that  the  finding  shall  agree  with  the  facts.  It  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  find  a  sane  man  to  be  insane.  It  is  equally  contrary  to 
public  policy  to  find  an  insane  man  to  be  sane.  Tne  inquest  should 
he  absolutely  without  bias  in  either  direction. 

The  finding  of  the  commission  (or  of  the  jury,  for  a  jury  of  in- 
quest in  an  insanity  case  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lunacy 
commission  under  another  name),  when  returned  to  the  court,  has 
no  power  to  bind  the  action  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that  under  our 
law  the  judge  cannot,  without  a  verdict  of  insanity,  issue  his  order 
of  commitment  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  but  he  is  not  bound 
to  accept  the  verdict;  he  may  discharge  the  jury  and  summon  an- 
other, until  he  is  satisfied. 

*The  grand  jury  consists  of  twenty -thr^e,  and  a  coroner's  jury  of  six,  jurymen. 
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Neither  does  the  order  of  the  judge  have  any  binding  power  over 
the  authorities  of  the  hospital.  The  superintendent  may,  after  the 
question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  alleged  lunatic  has  been 
fully  determined,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  do  it, 
form  his  own  independent  opinion  of  the  patient's  mental  state,  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  verdict,  declare  him  to  be  of  sound  mind  and  not 
a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  into  an  insane  hospital.  Or  he  may 
acknowledge  him  to  be  insane  and  nevertheless  refuse  to  receive 
him,  upon  any  ground  satisfactory  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  him  in  the  mstitution,  or  that  the  insanity  is 
of  such  long  standing  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  recovery. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  proceeding  and  the  trial  of 
an  offender  is  very  obvious. 

According  to  our  analysis,  the  effect  of  an  inquest  upon  an  alleged 
lunatic,  who  is  found  to  be  sane,  is  to  prevent  his  admission  into 
the  insane  hospital;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  found  to  be  in- 
sane, the  sole  effect  is  to  authorize,  not  to  insure,  his  admission. 

It  is  evident  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  not  endangered  hy 
this  proceeding,  in  cases  where^^the  finding  of  the  commission  i» 
correct. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finding  of  the  commission  is  incorrect, 
either  on  account  of  error  of  judgment  or  from  corrupt  or  sinister 
motives,  an  insane  man  found  to  be  sane  is  necessarily  deprived  of 
whatever  benefit  might  accrue  to  him  from  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ment ;  while  a  sane  man  found  to  be  insane  is  not  ipso  facto  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  but  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  chance  that  the  judge 
will  set  aside  the  verdict;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  chance  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  will  refuse  to  receive  him  or  at 
least  speedily  discharge  him ;  with  a  third  ultimate  resource,  namely, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  at  his  command.  The  injury  resulting^ 
fr(>m  a  mistaken  verdict  is  in  the  one  case  contingent,  and  in  the 
other  it  is  absolute.  In  the  one  instance  it  is  done  to  a  man  capable 
of  protecting  himself,  and  in  the  other  to  a  man  who  requires  pro- 
tection. 

The  fear  that  by  this  proceeding  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  en- 
dangered has  the  following  basis  of  fact :  It  is  true  that  the  relatives 
of  an  alleged  lunatic  may  have  private  reasons  for  wishing  him  to 
be  declared  insane  and  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  close  asylum. 
It  is  true  that  juries  and  commissions  hav^  been  and  may  again  be 
corrupted.  It  is  true  that  commitments  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
are  not  for  any  definite  period,  as  are  commitments  to  prison ;  that 
discharges  from  such  hospitals  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  institution;  that  persons  may  therefore  be  held  in  con- 
finement who  ought  to  be  discharged.  It  is  true  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  wrong  done  to  any  individual  unlawfully  detained  in 
any  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane  lies  in  the  interposition  of  a 
judicial  tribunal;  that  no  court  will  interpose  unless  upon  applica- 
tion; and  that  such  application  must  be  made  by  some  friend  of 
the  person  in  confinement.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  super- 
intendent of  an  insane  hospital  or  asylum  over  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment  is  almost  absolute ;  that  by  the  exercise  of  this  power 
he  may  render  communication  between  tne  person  confined  and  his 
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friends  outside  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  that  thus 
a  superintendent,  guilty  of  a  wrong,  might  conceal  that  wrong,  at 
the  expense  of  his  victim,  by  preventing  him  from  applying  for  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  only  means  open  to  him  for  tne  procuring  of 
his  enlargement. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  however,  goes 
no  further  than  to  establish  the  possibility,  and  not  the  probabmty^ 
of  an  assault  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  from  this  direction. 
Its  antecedent  imnrobabihty  may  be  demonstrated  mathematically,, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  by  showing  that  it  involves  a 
combination  or  series  of  improbabilities,  as  follows:  The  instances 
in  which  the  friends  of  the  partv  alleged  to  be  insane  are  actuated 
by  improper  motives,  constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
number.  Of  this  fractional  number,  another  small  percentage  are 
in  a  position  to  obtain  a  false  verdict,  through  the  employment  of 
corrupt  means.  Finally,  a  fsdse  verdict  is  of  no  avail,  without  the 
co-operation,  as  a  fellow-conspirator,  of  the  medical  superintendent 
of  an  insane  asylum.  The  chance  of  success  in  this  effort  is  there- 
fore a  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  a  fraction.  If  we  turn  from  the  ar- 
gument a  priori  to  consider  that  derived  from  exi)erience,  it  must 
be  said  that  nearly  all  the  alleged  cases  of  false  imprisonment  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane  prove,  upon  examination,  to  be  cases  in 
which  the  sanity  of  the  party  supposed  to  have  been  wronged  is  at 
least  doubtful.  And  the  list  of  cases  of  this  description  is  by  no 
means  a  long  one,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  hospitals  and 
of  then*  inmates. 

We  do  not  see  that  whatever  peril  of  false  imprisonment  may 
exist  is  attributable  in  any  very  large  degree  to  the  mode  of  in- 
quest, whatever  that  may  be.  If  the  insane  hospital,  an  institution 
beheved  to  be  in  an  eminent  degree  humane  and  necessary,  is  a 
menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  it  is  so  under  any  form  of  in- 
quest, since  any  investigation  of  his  mental  state  may  result  in  find- 
ing Inm  to  be  insane,  and  this  finding  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  fact.  The  peril  most  to  be  dreaded  is  not  improper  com- 
mitment, but  improper  detention — ^not  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
the  hospital  to  admit  the  patient,  but  the  turning  of  the  key  upon 
him  after  his  admission ;  and  that  key  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
court,  but  of  the  medical  superintendent. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  sane  man 
falsely  alleged  to  be  insane,  must  therefore  have  for  their  object, 
first,  the  prevention  of  error  upon  the  part  of  the  commission  in 
lunacy  appointed  to  examine  him;  and,  second,  the  prevention  of 
any  prolongation  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  if  committed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incompetence,  indifference  or  corruption  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  of  these  two  points,  safety  resides  pri- 
marily in  tne  selection  of  officials  of  capacity  and  integrity,  to  ad- 
minister the  high  trust  devolving  upon  them.  The  corrupt  or  careless 
detention  of  a  sane  inmate  of  the  institution  under  their  charge 
shordd  be  made  a  grave  offence,  and  punished  accordingly.  Com- 
munication between  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  and  the  outside 
world   should   be   facilitated.     Provision   should    be   made  for  the 
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frequent  visitation  and  thorough  inspection  of  all  asylums  for  tbe 
insane  and  their  inmates.  Such  visitation  would  be  much  more 
thorough  than  it  now  is,  if  made  by  permanent  commissioners  in 
lunacy,  endowed  with  the  power  to  discharge  patients,  and  under 
obligation,  at  stated  intervals,  to  inquire  into  and  pass  upon  the 
lunacy  of  every  inmate,  without  exception. 

With  respect  to  the  preliminary  inquest,  the  most  important 
features  of  a  good  inquest  are,  that  it  be  made  by  competent  and 
impartial  examiners;  that  the  examination  be  thorough;  and  that 
sufficient  publicity  be  given  to  the  proceedings  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  any  secret  injury.  The  exam- 
iners should  not  be  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  patient,  but 
appointed  by  the  court;  their  qualifications  should  be  defined  by 
statute,  and  should  include  adequate  medical  skill  and  a  good  moral 
character.  Their  report  should  be  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the 
court.  The  party  examined  should  be  notified  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  and  an  opportunity  affdrded  him  to  demand  a  jury. 
With  these  precautions,  there  would  be,  we  think,  the  slightest  pos- 
sible danger  of  improper  commitments. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  end  sought  in  this 
proceeding  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  insane  hospitals  are  created 
and  maintained  at  such  immense  cost,  namely:  the  alleviation  of 
the  suffering  due  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity,  by  securing  to  lun- 
atics that  mid  of  oversight,  care  and  control,  which  these  institu- 
tions afford.  If  the  inquest  is  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to 
discourage  the  friends  of  persons  actually  insane  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  so  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  our  state  hospitals  and 
the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been  established,  the 
primary  object  of  this  inquest  is  defeated.  Through  our  excessive 
and  selfish  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  sane,  the  rights  of  the  insane 
are,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  not  adequately  guarded.  The  result 
is  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  community,  with  all  that  that  im- 
plies— a  peril  far  more  actual  and  insidious  than  the  almost  imag- 
inary danger  which  excites  our  apprehension. 

We  think  that  we  have  now  laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
examination  of  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  as  contained 
in  chapter  85  of  the  Ilevised  Statutes,  entitled  ''Lunatics,"  and 
chapter  86,  entitled  ''Lunatics,  Idiots,  Drunkards  and  Spendthrifts." 
We  do  not  however  propose  to  discuss,  at  this  time,  the  whole  law, 
but  only  that  portion  of  the  statutes  which  relates  to  the  commit- 
ment of  lunatics  to  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  insane. 

In  what  we  have  thus  far  said,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  investigation  into  the  sanity  of  a  person  alleged  to 
be  insane,  is  in  its  essence  not  a  trial  but  an  inquest.  It  appears 
to  us  that  in  the  statutes  we  discover  traces  at  least  of  a  contrary 
theory,  namely:  that  this  investigation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not  an 
inquest,  but  a  trial.  Certainly  the  proceedings  therein  prescribed 
fouow  closely  the  forms  and  usages  not  merely  of  trials  in  general, 
but  of  criminal  trials ;  and  their  effect  is  to  place  the  alleged  lun- 
atic before  the  court  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  charged  with  crime. 
The  petition  takes  the  place  of  the  complaint.     The  writ  is  issued 
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to  an  executive  officer,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  an  order  to  arrest. 
The  alleged  lunatic  is  given  the  right  of  challenge,  a  right  pertain- 
ing to  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  suit.  In  case  insanity  is  proved, 
the  form  of  the  warrant  of  commitment  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  a  warrant  in  a  criminal  case.  The  superintendent  of  ^the 
hospital  receipts  for  the  patient  as  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
receipts  for  a  convict.  And  if  the  alleged  lunatic  is  adjudged  to  be 
eane,  costs  may  be  awarded  against  the  prosecutor.  If  these  harsh 
and  offensive  features  of  the  law  prove  nothing  more,  they  certainly 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  distinction  between  a  trial  and  an 
inquest  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  the  statute. 

To  this  root  we  trace  the  many  incongruities  noticeable  in  various 
sections  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  sections  seem  to  proceed  upon 
the  theory  of  a  trial  and  others  of  an  inquest.  The  result  is  con- 
fusion, obscurity  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  position  and  re- 
lations of  the  party  affected  by  the  inquiry. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  allegation  in  the  pe- 
tition and  the  form  of  verdict  rendered  do  not  correspond;  that 
matters  are  included  in  the  verdict,  not  alluded  to  in  the  petition. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  proceeding  is  an  inquest, 
but  not  with  the  theory  that  it  is  a  trial. 

In  the  sixth  section,  it  is  provided  that  upon  the  return  of 
the  verdict,  if  it  appears  that  the  person  is  insane,  and  is  a  fit 
person  to  be  sent  to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  that  the  insane  person  be  committed  to  a  state  hos- 

i)ital  for  the  insane;  and  yet  in  the  same  section,  immediately  fol- 
owing,  it  is  provided  that  thereupon  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  make  application  to  th^  superintendent  of 
some  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  the  admission  of 
such  person. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  obligation  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
court?  is  it  mandatory  or  merely  permissive?  It  is  mandatory  in 
form,  certainly.  But  the  eighth  section  allows  the  issue  of  the 
warrant  to  any  suitable  person,  preferring  some  relative  of  the  in- 
sane person  when  desired.  Would  the  order  be  binding  upon  such 
relative  or  friend  ?  or  might  he  use  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  compliance  with  it?  and  in  case  of  disobedience  on  his  part, 
what  penalty  would  attach  ?  How  far  is  it  binding  upon  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  to  which  the  insane  person  is  committed? 
What  limit,  if  any,  is  there  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  super- 
intendent to  reject  the  application  of  the  court  for  the  admission  of 
the  patient? 

A  comparison  of  chapter  85  with  chapter  83  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  distinct  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  every 
alleged  lunatic,  the  object  of  one  of  which  is  to  secure  his  admis- 
sion into  an  insane  hospital,  and  of  the  other,  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  his  estate.  If  the  confinement  of  one 
actually  insane  in  an  insane  hospital  or  asylum  is  in  fact  a  de- 
privation of  liberty;  if  he  is  "tried"  for  insanity,  and  occupies  the 
position  of  ''defendant"  in  a  suit ;  then  it  would  appear  that  a  pro- 
ceeding to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  should  be  at  kast  as  formal 
—9 
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and  guarded  as  a  proceeding  to  deprive  him  of  the  control  of  his 
property.  But  the  reverse  is  true.  In  proceedings  had  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator,  the  issue  is  submitted  to  a  constitu- 
tional jury,  a  jury  of  twelve;  and  the  verdict  of  insanity  stands 
until  reversed  by  a  second  jury  summoned  to  re-try  the  question, 
v^hen  it  is  thought  that  he  may  have  recovered  his  fitness  and 
ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  In  proceedings  for  his  ''com- 
mitment/' on  the  other  hand,  the  jury  consists  not  of  twelve,  but 
of  six,  jurymen;  and  the  effect  of  their  verdict  is  left  in  uncertain- 
ty, first,  as  to  its  duration,  whether  it  expires  with  the  delivery  of 
the  insane  man  to  the  authorities  of  the  hospital,  or  lasts  as  lon^ 
as  he  continues  insane;  and  second,  whether  of  itself  it  inca- 
pacitates the  party  declared  to  be  insane  for  the  exercise  of  any  of 
his  civil  rights,  (the  right  to  vote,  to  make  contracts  and  to  make 
a  will),  or  whether  a  second  proceeding  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  is  essential.  May  a  conservator  be  appointed  on  the 
strength  of  the  verdict  returned  by  the  jury  of  six?  The  trus- 
tees of  the  insane  hospital  are  authorized  to  discharge  him 
from  the  hospital  at  any  time,  and  the  superintendent  is  forbidden 
to  detain  him  after  his  restoration.  But  if  the  verdict  rendered  by 
a  jury  of  six  has  the  effect  to  impose  upon  him  any  legal  or  civil 
disabilities,  how  and  when  are  such  disabilities  removed?  If  the 
jury  of  six  is  a  constitutional  jury  and  not  a  commission  in  lunacy, 
then  why  should  the  finding  of  one  jury  be  less  sacred  and  binding 
than  that  of  the  other?  And  we  suggest  the  question,  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  alleged  lunatic,  if  one  of  these  two  juries 
should  pronounce  him  sane,  and  the  other  insane? 

But  we  will  not  prosecute  this  line  of  inquiry  further.  We  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  another  point.  Is  there  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  emphasis  with  which  the  statute  insists  upon  the  inquest 
assuming  the  form  of  trial  by  jury?  The  fourth  section  is  in  the 
following  words : 


Sec.  4.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  trial,  a  jur^  of  six  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  phy  * 
».oian,  shall  be  Impaneled  to  try  the  case.  The  ease  shall  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  be  assisted  by  oounsel,  and  may- 


challenge  jurors  as  in  civil  cases.   The  court  may,  for  good  cause,  continue  the  case  from 
time  to  time. 

The  section  just  quoted  determines  the  form  of  the  inquest.  The 
twenty-second  and  twenty-third  sections  forbid  the  reception  of  any 
patient  into  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane  in  this  state, 
who  has  not  been  declared  insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Sec.  22.  No  superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  person  connected  with  either  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  or  with  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  or  distracted  persons, 
in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain  or  keep  in  custody,  at  such  hospital  or  asylum,  any  per- 
son who  shall  not  have  been  declared  insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  authorized  to  be 
confined  by  thd  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  no  tnal  shaM  be  had  of  the 
question  or  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  any  person  before  any  judge  or  court,  without  the 
presence  of  the  person  alleged  to  oe  insane. 

Sec.  2S.  If  any  superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  person  connected  with  either  of  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or  with  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  Insane  or  distracted  per* 
sons  in  this  state,  whether  public  or  private,  shall  receive  or  detain  any  person  who  haa 
not  been  declared  insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  whose  confinement  Is  not  author- 
ized by  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  he  shall  be  confined  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both,  and  be 
liable  civilly  to  the  person  Injured  for  all  damages  which  he  may  have  sustained;  if  he  be 
connected  with  either  of  the  insane  hospitals  of  this  state,  he  shall  be  discharged  from 
service  therein. 

So  far  as  these  sections  prevent  the  reception  or  detention,  by  the 
authorities  of  any  hospital  or  asylum,  of  any  person  whose  confine- 
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ment  is  not  authorieed  by  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, we  believe  them  to  be  wholesome  and  salutary.  It  does  not 
need  argument,  to  show  that  the  confinement  of  an  alleged  lunatic 
in  any  asylum,  public  or  private,  under  lock  and  key,  when,  in  fact, 
the  person  so  confined  may  not  be  insane,  but  of  sound  mind,  ought 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  personal  agreement  between  any  private  indi- 
vidual and  the  institution  or  its  ofiicers.  It  seems  to  us  almost,  if 
not  quite,  equally  clear,  that  the  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding 
is  not  cured  by  the  intervention  of  any  physicians'  certificate,  given 
voluntarily  and  not  under  the  order  of  a  court.  The  sanction  of  a 
court,  if  not  essential,  is  important  for  the  protection  of  all  parties ; 
and  there  is  no  valid  ground  on  which  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
mild  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the  superintendent  of  an  insane 
asylum  involved  in  the  submission  of  the  question  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  insanity  in  a  given  case  to  a  court  for  its  determina- 
tion. Certainly  the  warrant  of  the  court  is  the  highest  possible 
protection  to  the  superintendent. 

The  doubt  which  we  feel  and  express  relates  entirely  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sections  quoted  in  their  relation  to  the  court  itself. 
Of  necessity  some  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  court  must  be 
prescribed  in  the  act.  Is  the  method  nere  prescribed  the  best 
method?  We  think  not,  and  that  the  objections  to  it  are  very 
apparent. 

We  assume  that  the  proceeding  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inguest, 
and  that  the  jury  is  a  jury  of  inquest,  with  no  powers  superior  to 
those  possessed  by  a  commission. 

We  assume,  further,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  from 
the  legal  point  of  view,  whether,  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  before  signing  or  refusing 
to  sign  a  warrant  of  commitment,  the  legislature  authorizes  the 
court  to  impanel  a  jury  or  to  appoint  a  commission.  Either  of  these 
two  modes  of  procedure  is  proper,  and  the  legal  tffect  of  the  re- 
port of  a  commission  is  identical  with  that  of  the  verdict  of  an 
inquisition. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  single  point  of 
the  relative  advantages  of  a  jury  and  a  commission.  It  is  purely 
a  question  of  practice. 

The  following  are  some'  of  the  advantages  of  a  commission :  (1). 
The  judge  is  more  directly  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the 
members  of  a  commission  than  for  the  venire  for  a  tale  of  jurors 
issued  by  the  sheriff  or  clerk  of  the  court.  (2).  A  commission,  in 
a  case  of  lunacy,  would  naturally  be  composed  entirely  of  medical 
men ;  but  under  the  Illinois  statute,  the  jury  is  made  up  of  non- 
medical men,  with  a  single  exception.  (3).  A  commission  can 
more  easily  visit  the  patient  at  his  home,  than  a  jury. 

What  advantage  a  jury  has  over  a  commission,  we  do  not  know. 

Since  the  inquest  is  in  its  nature  medical,  medical  advice  as  to 
the  mental  state  of  the  alleged  lunatic  is  essential.  This  necessity 
is  recognized  in  our  statute,  which  provides  that  one  of  the  six 
jurors  shall  be  a  physician.  We  make  the  broad  assertion  that, 
practically,  this   statute  devolves  upon  this  one  man  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  passing  upon  the  sanity  of  the  party  under  investigation, 
without  affording  him  the  oppo^rtunity  of  making  any  personal  or 
private  examination  of  the  patient,  without  requiring  the  submission 
of  any  medical  testimony  for  his  consideration,  and  without  giving 
him  the  privilege  of  consultation  •  with  any  other  physician.  The 
other  five  members  of  the  jury  are  ciphers;  they  only  count  when 
they  oppose  the  one  member  whose  medical  opinion  alone  has  any 
value.  Their  presence  and  association  with  him  simply  serve  to 
relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  which  would  attach  to  him,  if  he 
were  to  act  not  as  a  juryman  but  as  a  commissioner.  No  standard 
of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  physician  entrusted  with  such 
power  is  prescribed  in  the  statute;  and  he  may  be  utterly  disquali- 
fied, in  respect  of  his  experience  and  attainments,  to  pronounce  an 
intelligent  opinion  respecting  the  case. 

What  guaranty  such  legislation  as  this  affords  against  an  im- 
proper commitment,  and  how  it  protects  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
we  leave  to  its  admirers  to  explain.  In  case  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  fraudulent  verdict,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  undertaking  by 
no  means  difficult,  to  secure  the  issue  of  a  venire  to  some  physician 
in  the  pay  of  the  parties  to  be  benefited  by  such  fraud. 

But  while  the  law  fails  to  protect  the  sane,  it  is,  as  has  been  in- 
timated above,  the  source  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  insane. 

No  fact  has  been  more  fully  demonstrated  by  statistical  inquiry, 
than  that  delay  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  insanity  diminishes 
the  chances  of  recovery.  Insanity  of  one  year's  duration  is  regarded 
by  the  medical  profession  as  chronic ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  incurable.  But  the  concurrent  testimony,  not  only  of  the  offi- 
cers of  our  insane  hospitals,  but  of  physicians  in  general  practice, 
and  of  the  judges  who  administer  the  act,  is  that  our  law  creates 
delay.  This  it  does  in  consequence  of  the  dread  which  the  friends 
of  the  patient  feel  of  the  exposure  incident  to  a  public  jury  trial, 
yrhich  leads  them  to  resort  to  it  only  after  all  hope  of  recovery  at 
home  is  extinguished. 

In  the  practical  administration  of  this  law,  instances  of  peculiar 
hardship  sometimes  occur.  A  delicate  woman,  for  example,  a  case 
of  puerperal  insanity,  is  dragged  from  her  bed,  in  winter,  across  the 
country,  to  the  county  seat  and  carried  into  the  court-room,  more 
dead  than  alive,  before  she  can  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  Other 
cases  are  farcical,  as  where  the  court,  to  save  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  and  prevent  him  from  knowing  that  he  is  on 
trial,  veils  the  proceeding  under  some  flimsy  pretense  of  a  social 
gathering  and  friendly  talk.  The  effect  of  the  trial  upon  the  patient 
tried  is  often  terrible.  He  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
has  committed  some  crime,  he  knows  not  what;  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  consigned  to  a  prison;  possibly  he  has  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  dealt  with  unjustly  and  foully  wronged ;  he  looks  upon  the 
officers  of  tbe  hospital  as  conspirators  in  a  plot;  it  is  long  before 
this  suspicion  of  them  can  be  removed. 

The  best  place  in  which  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  our  present  law  is  the  city  of  Chicago.  There,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  coming  before  the  county  court  for  decision  is  so  great 
that  a  particular  morning  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  them.    Tburs- 
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day  is  known  as  ''Insane  Day/'  and  on  Friday,  the  morning  papers 
print  regularly  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  testimony, 
often  under  some  sensational  heading,  and  with  not  only  the  names 
of  unfortunates,  but  their  residences,  giving  the  street  and  number. 
We  clip  at  random,  from  a  Chicago  paper,  an  account  of  one  of 
these  Thursday  mornings  in  the  county  court.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark the  style  in  which  the  report  is  written,  and  remember  that 
the  court-room  is  open  to  the  public,  and  judge  for  himself  what 
class  of  spectators  are  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  proceedings. 

De  liimatieo.  —  An  Array  of  Alleged  Insane  People  on  Trial  in  the 

County  Court,  —  Insane  Day* 

Judfire  Loomis  and  two  or  three  juries  passed  upon  eighteen  Insane  cases  yesterday. 
The  ante- room  was  crowded  with  candidates  for  the  lunatic  asylum  and  with  witnesses. 
The  cases  were  worked  off  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  only  two  CHses  was  anything  of 
special  interest  elicited  during  the  examination.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings: 

Mrs.  M- —  M — .  of  No.  —  Irving  place.  S&  years  old,  afflicted  with  melancholia  and 
addicted  to  drink,  was  adjudged  insane.    She  has  six  children. 

M F .  of  No.  —  Ewing  place,  is  a  Bohemian  woman.  40  years  old.     Her  husband 

obtained  a  divorce  at  the  appearance  of  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  malady,  after 
which  she  grew  worse.   She  was  adjudged  insane  and  a  pauper. 

T —  L — .  of  No.  —  Wesson  avenue,  is  the  victim  of  homicidal  insanity,  the  result  of 
an  epileptic  fit  two  years  ago. 

T —  8 — .  of  No.  —  Mohawk  street.  Is  20  years  old  and  quite  badly  "rattled."  The 
exact  cause  or  her  trouble  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.    She  is  a  pauper. 

Pour  cranks— M —  O'B — .  aged  28  years.  P —  D — ,  aged  18  years.  M —  W — .  aged 

25  years^  and  B B — .  aged  50  years— all  inmates  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

were  adjudged  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  were  ordered  removed  to  the  insane  hospitals. 

B —  B — .  a  resident  of  Jefferson.has  been  suffering  from  epileptic  attacks  seventeen 
years  out  of  the  thirty- eight  years  of  his  life.  The  latest  symptoms  of  his  aberration  are 
of  a  homicidal  character,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  put  him  behind  the  bars.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  his  insanity. 

M —  Z .  a  friendless  Polish  girl.  19  years  old.  presented  a  case  for  the  sympathy 

and  consideration  of  court  and  jury.  Dr.  B —  pronounced  the  case  one  of  hysterio- 
mania.  The  patient  imagines  that  everybody  wants  to  kill  her,  and  laughs  and  cries  for 
ten  and  twelve  hours  without  interruption. 

L  —  V .  of  No.  —  Hastings  »treet,  is  of  Canadian  extraction,  and  decidedly  queer. 

She  is  27  years  old.  and  imagines  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  the  late  President  Garfield. 

L appeared  in  court  in  fantastic  costume,  and  indulged  in  crazv  talk,  which  settled 

her  case.  She  has  not  been  ugly  until  recently,  when  her  lunacy  took  the  form  of  stone- 
throwing,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbors.  The  county  relieved  the  poor  hus- 
band of  the  task  of  taking  care  of  her. 

M —  H — .  a  shrewish  Irish  woman  from  Bridgeport,  turned  out  to  be  a  "holy  terror." 
She  was  ugly  in  appearance  and  garrulous  and  vicious  in  disposition,  but  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  her  insanity,  and  the  jury  ordered  her  discharge.  During  the  examination 
she  tried  to  auarrel  with  the  witnesses,  the  jury,  and  the  court,  and  snarled  like  a  female 
imp.  Dr.  B —  expressed  an  "aside"  opinion  that  the  only  way  M— <  could  be  cured  was 
by  drowning.  She  left  the  court  room,  leaving  the  spectators  under  tiie  impression  that 
she  intended  "laying"  for  the  court  with  a  brick. 

M —  G — .  a  lazy,  worthless,  trampish  graduate  from  the  bridewell,  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  crazy  house  on  general  principles. 

G W .  a  powerful  negro,  was  shown  to  be  very  far  gone,  and  to  be  laboring 

under  acute  mania.  He  claimed  to  be  all  the  way  from  180  to  10.000  years  old.  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  William  Penn.  Robinson  Crusoe.  John  Proctor, 
George  Washington.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  "all  them  fellers."  He  was  a  wild,  nervous 
character,  and  said  he  was  from  Nevada.  Ho  promised  to  fit  the  jurors  with  nice  custom- 
made  metallic  cofflns  if  they  would  go  with  him. 

p —  X — ,  a  nian  79  years  of  age.  was  brought  up  for  examination.  From  the  testi- 
mony it  was  shown  that  the  oil  gentleman  had  for  many  years  been  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  the  masons  had  been  conspiring  to  kill  him  with  calomel.  He  imagined  that 
he  had  been  drugged  several  times  with  calomel,  and  that  his  daughter  and  other  rela- 
tives were  in  the  conspiracy  to  take  his  life.  Mr.  I —  made  a  personal  explanation, 
using  refined  and  choice  language  with  which  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  and  speaking  with 
deliberation  and  earnestness  in  his  own  defense.  He  was  allowed  to  take  his  course, 
however,  and  soon  showed  convincingly  that  the  physicians  were  correct  in  their  opinion 
that  he  was  a  monomaniac  on  this  one  subject.  He  gave  himself  away  completely.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  to  Elgin,  where  he  will  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  rela- 
tives, who  live  in  Hvde  Park,  and  who  are  Very  respectable  people. 

G— -  G — ,  a  colored  waiter,  who  has  lived  on  Harrison  street,  permitted  himself  to  go 
wild  on  account  of  religion.  He  labored  under  the  uncomfortable  hallucination  that  he 
was  being  pursued  by  fiendish  medical  students  and  doctors,  who  were  bent  on  killing 
and  cutting  him  up.  His  eves  fairly  popped  out  as  he  narrated  his  experiences  and  the 
narrow  escapes  he  had  had.  When  he  had  concluded  his  talk,  the  bailiff  came  up  behind 
him  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  prisoner's  shoulder  in  notification  that  the  examination  was 
over  and  he  could  retire.  The  "coon"  shivered  and  turned  white  in  the  face  as  he  felt  the 
paws  of  the  big  attendant  descend  upon  him.  and.  drawing  himself  together,  he  threw  up 
both  hands  and  exclaimed,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh:   "I  guess  I'se  gone  now,  suah." 
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Two  others.  M F — .  a  German  Jew,  and  G B ,  of  No.  —  West  Lake  street, 

were  found  to  be  insane,  and  ordered  to  confinement.  This  closed  the  oases  proper, 
although  the  court  spent  a  little  time  examining  the  case  of  one  of  the  lunatic  inmates  of 
the  industrial  school  at  Evanston.  i 

The  thoroughness  of  the  examinations  made  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  statement,  copied  from  another  paper: 

Insane  Day  at  tlu^  County  Court.— There  were  less  than  the  usual  number  of  oases  on 
the  insane  docket  yesterday,  (seren  cases),  and  Jud^e  L— —  disposed  of  them  all  ii%  an 
hour. 

Or  this : 

There  were  twenty- eiffht  cases  on  the  insane  docket  of  Judge  L —  yesterday,  (an  un- 
usually large  number),  and  he  spent  nearly  four  hours  in  trials. 

In  these  four  hours  he  disposed  of  fourteen  cases.  The  other 
fourteen  had  to  go  over  for  another  week. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  the  forms  of  trial  are  or  can  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  in  tnese  cases,  let  him  read  the  following: 

M —  M — ,  of  No. avenue,  who  was  insane  from  child-birth,  was  too  111  to 

appear  in  court,  and  the  jury  visited  her  in  jail. 

It  was  fortunate  for  M M that  the  docket  on  that  day- 
was  light,  or  she  might  have  fared  as  the  jail  cases  did  on  another 
day,  when 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  before  the  court  adjourned,  and  there  yet  remained  a  number 
of  jail  cases. 

Sometimes  the  docket  is  cleared  summarily: 

On  motion  of  the  county  attorney,  eight  cases  pending  on  the  docket  were  dismissed, 
as  the  defendants  showed  signs  of  mental  improvement. 

And  again: 

Nine  cases,  on  the  call,  were  dismissed  for  want  of  testimony. 

The  following  instances  illustrate  the  irresponsibility  of  the  de- 
cisions made  by  the  juries  in  many  cases.     The  first  is  as  follows : 

J D was  found  not  insane.    But  as  he  is  most  violent  at  times,  and  dangerous 

not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  community,  the  court  promptly  entertained  a  motion  for  a 
new  triaU  and  continued  the  case  until  next  week. 

The  second  is  slightly  different: 

E —  D ,  a  pretty  girl  of  26,  who  lives  with  her  parents  at  No. street,  was  tried 

twice.  The  first  jury  found  her  not  insane,  but  the  court  set  the  verdict  <iside,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  one  of  the  jurors  had  had  some  trouble  with  her  brother,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  was  prejudiced  against  him.    Thi'*  same  juror  was  a  knowing  fellow,  and 

displayed  his  knowledge  by  asking  Or.  B if  suicide  meant  ''killing  some  one  else.** 

Ee  didn't  think  any  insane  person  should  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  treatment,  unless  that 
person  was  liable  to  kill  some  one.  Miss  D —  showed  by  her  actions  that  she  was  de- 
mented. At  one  time  she  thought  she  was  sick  and  remained  in  bed  fifteen  months,  but 
got  up  one  day  suddenly,  dressed  herself  and  walked  some  distance.  She  imagined  that 
poison  had  been  put  in  her  food,  and  she  had  tried  to  buy  laudanum  at  drug-stores,  with 
a  view,  as  was  supposed,  of  committing  suicide.  She  had  had  hysterics  for  years,  and 
was  very  melancholy.  Some  time  ago  she  was  a  teacher,  and  the  loss  of  her  school  and 
over-study  were  assigned  as  the  causes  of  her  mental  state.  The  second  jury  found  that 
she  was  insane,  but  not  a  pauper. 

Is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  the  friends  of  the  insane  men  and 
women  whose  peculiarities  are  thus  held  up  to  public  ridicule  shrink 
from  the  ordeal ;  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  it  as  a  test  of  the 
mental  condition  of  their  loved  ones ;  and  that  they  desire  a  change 
in  the  law,  in  order  that  others  may  be  spared  the  anguish  which 
they  have  endured? 
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We  are  not  clear  that  the  jury  trial  should  be  dispensed  with  in 
€ill  cases;  but  we  are  certain  that  it  should  not  be  required  in  all 
oases.  We  distinguish  between  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  thai 
by  jury.  If  any  person  alleged  to  be  insane  supposes  himself  in 
danger  of  being  wronged  by  any  investigation  made  by  a  medical 
commission,  appointed  by  the  court,  let  him  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  jury.  JBut  in  cases  where  no  jury  is  demanded;  where  no 
wrong  is  attempted,  and  where  no  one  in  the  community  suspects 
any  wrong;  where  the  party  under  examination  acquiesces  in  the 
proceedings,  or  is  too  maniacal  or  too  demented  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  summoning  of  a 
jury  is. not  only  needless  but  an  injury. 

We  are  further  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  provision  of  law  making 
trial  by  jury  obligatory  in  all  cases  is  to  be  retained,  then  the  law 
requires  amendment  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  shpuld  apply  to 
the  keepers  of  county  farms  as  well  as  to  the  superintendents  of 
our  state  institutions ;  it  should  protect  the  citizens  of  other  states 
from  the  peril  of  wrong  at  the  hands  of  citizens  of  this  state  who 
may  be  proprietors  or  officers  of  private  asylums  for  the  insane ;  and 
it  should  protect  our  own  citizens  against  incarceration  abroad. 
The  law  is  inconsistent  with  itself;  it  attempts  too  much  or  too 
little;  it  is  unequal  in  its  application  to  individuals. 

To  show  what  is  thought  of  it  by  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  the 
insane  in  the  United  States,  whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  their 
service,  we  quote  the  following  extracts  from  Eorkbride  on  Insane 
Hospitals,  than  which  there  is  no  higher  authority  touching  the 
subjects  treated  in  it.  We  remark  that  in  the  views  expressed  by 
him,  Dr.  Kirkbride  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  medical  pro- 
fession throughout  the  country,  and  especially  of  that  section  of  the 
Profession  experienced  in  the  actual  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
here  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  they  constitute  a  very  small 
minority. 

"The  recommendation  of  a  public  jury  trial,  before  any  one  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  could  obtain  the  benefits  of  treatment  in  a  hospital, 
was  too  preposterous  a  proposition  to  receive  attention  from  the 
legislature  (of  Pennsylvania),  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  other  state 
wHl  ever  follow  the  single  one  which  has  allowed  systeidatic  mis- 
representation, passion  and  prejudice  to  induce  it  by  positive  law 
to  compel  all  classes  of  cases  to  be  taken  into  open  court,  even 
delicate  females,  just  from  beds  of  sickness,  and  in  a  condition  that 
of  all  others  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  sympathies  of  every  man 
of  ordinary  sensibilities,  to  be  held  there  by  force,  while  all  the 
tedious  forms  of  law  are  gone  through  with,  and  cases  decided, 
about  which  a  child  of  ten  years  could  hardly  have  a  doubt.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  too,  that  this  single  state,  while  acting  under  the 
specious  plea  of  guarding  personal  liberty,  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
stand  alone  in  legalizing  such  refined  cruelty,  worthy  of  the  darkest 
|)eriod  of  the  last  century,  and  a  reproach  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Such  legislation  anywhere  must  lead,  as  it  has  there,  to  insan- 
ity being  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  crime,  to  these  legal  pro- 
ceedings being  regarded  as  a  trial  for  crime  would  be,  and  to  patients 
being  referred  to,  as  judged  to  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  convicted  or 
acquitted,  just  as  they  would  be  if  accused  of  a  felony. 
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''It  is  fearful  to  comtemplate  how  much  Bujffering  must ' have  been 
borne  in  silence  by  families,  before  they  could  submit  to  such  wanton 
exi)08ure  of  their  loved  ones,  and  how  many  minds  must  have 
passed  into  that  state  from  which  there  is  little  hope  for  restoration, 
while  the  friends  of  the  sick  were  trying,  by  all  kinds  of  expedients, 
to  save  themselves  from  what  the  authority  of  law  had  made  imper^ 
ative,  before  they  could  do  what  they  really  thought  to  be  best  for 
the  afflicted  members  of  their  households." 

We  sum  up  our  own  conclusions  in  the  following  propositions : 

(1).  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  no  sn- 
perintendent  or  other  officer  of  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane, 
nor  of  any  almshouse  or  other  benevolent  institution,  nor  any  pri- 
vate person,  should  be  allowed  to  confine,  or  otherwise  deprive  of 
his  liberty,  any  person  alleged  to  be  insane  or  distracted,  until  after 
the  question  of  his  sanity  or  insanity  shall  have  been  determined  by 
a  judicial  inquiry,  and  the  result  of  such  inquiry  duly  recorded. 

(2).  The  examination  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane  should 
be  made  by  a  commission  of  qualified  medical  practitioners,  not  less 
than  two  in  number,  to  be  appointed  by  the  court. 

(8).  The  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  or  any  friend  acting  in  his 
behalf,  should  have  the  right  to  demand  a  jury,  if,  for  any  reason, 
that  form  of  inquest  is  preferred. 

(4).  The  present  law  requiring  an  inquest  by  a  jury,  in  all  cases, 
should  be  repealed. 

A  special  brief,  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  commitment  in  Illi- 
nois, nas  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  A.  Grimshaw,  one  of  the 
members  of  this  board,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  where 
it  has  been  published,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  commissioners. 


INSANE    CONVICTS. 

We  renew  our  recommendation,  contained  in  previous  reports,  that 
the  insane  convicts  in  association  with  other  insane  persons  in  the 
wards  of  our  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  be  removed  from  such 
wards  and  collected  together  in  some  place  where  they  can  be  more 
securely  held,  and  where  their  presence  will  not  be  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  those  now  compelled  to  associate  with  them. 


BONDS   FILED. 

We  furnish  a  list  of  all  bonds  of  superintendents  and  treasurers 
filed  in  this  office,  as  required  by  law,  since  the  date  of  our  last 
report. 

By  Superintendents. 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital,  Kankakee — ^Bichard  S.  Dewey,  principal ; 
Increase  C.  Bosworth  and  Edward  G.  Lovell,  sureties;  amount,  ten 
thousand  dollars;  dated  September  7,  1881. 
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Central  Insane  Hospital,  Jacksonville — Henry  F.  Garriel,  principal ; 
Angostos  E.  Ayers  and  William  8.  Hook,  sureties;  amoant,  ten 
thousand  dollars;  dated  October  11,  1881. 

Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville — ^Philip  G.  Oillett, 

S'neipal;  Marshall  P.  Ayers,  Augustus  E.  Ayers  and   William  E. 
pps,  sureties^   amount,  ten  thousand  dollars;  dated  October  12, 
1881. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville — ^F.  W.  Phillips,  principal; 
Alex.  Piatt,  J.  Tabor  Matthews,  L.  W.  Chambers,  Wm.  B.  John- 
son and  J.  H.  Osborne,  sureties ;  amount,  three  thousand  dollars ; 
dated  November  — ,  1881. 

Asylum  for  Peeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln — C.  T.  Wilbur,  prin- 
cipal; 0.  D.  Fitzsimmons,  E.  C.  Ereider  and  Isaac  L.  Morrison, 
Boretiee;  amount,  five  thousand  dollars;  dated  September  22,  1881. 

Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home,  Normal — ^Virginia  C.  Ohr,  principal; 
James  T.  ChaUis,  John  F.  Humphreys,  B.  F.  Evans,  J.  L.  White 
and  T.  F.  Harwood,  sureties ;  amount,  ten  thousand  dollars ;  dated 
July  11,  1881. 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago — George  Davenport,  principal; 
W.  Irving  Culver,  Horace  H.  Tates  and  Loomis  C.  Kinniston,  sure- 
ties; amount,  five  thousand  dollars;  dated  July  22,  1881. 

State  Beform  School,  Pontiac — J.  D.  Scouller,  principal;  J.  A. 
Caldwell  and  Charles  A.  McGregor,  sureties;  amount,  five  thousand 
dollars;  dated  August  8,  1881. 

By  Treasv/rers. 

Bastem  Insane  Hospital,  Kankakee — ^Haswell  C.  Clarke,  principal ; 
Emory  Cobb  and  L.  B.  Cobb,  sureties ;  amount,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; dated  November  1,  1881. 

Central  Insane  Hospital,  Jacksonville — ^Benjamin  F.  Beesley,  prin- 
d^;  John  Gordon,  0.  D.  Fitzsimmons  and  E.  C.  Ereider,  sureties; 
unoant,  fifty  thousand  dollars;  dated  October  6,  1881. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville — Augustus  E. 
A^ers,  principal;  Marshall  P.  Ayers,  William  S.  Hook  and  William 
H.  Broadwell,  sureties ;  amount,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  dated  Octo- 
ber 11,  1881. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln — William  P.  Ran- 
dolph, principal ;  James  S.  Randolph,  Stephen  A.  Foley,  James  A. 
Hodfioo  and  Abram  Mayfield,  sureties;  amount,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; dated  September  10,  1881. 

Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home,  Normal — Isaac  N.  Phillips,  principal; 
George  W.  Funk,  B.  F.  Funk,  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  T.  F.  Harwood  and 
J.  L.  White,  sureties ;  amount,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  dated  July 
20,  1881. 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago — ^W.  Irving  Culver,  principal; 
Ezra  B.  McCagg  and  James  W.  Odell,  sureties ;  amount,  ten  thous- 
and dollars;  dated  September  29,  1881. 

State  Reform  School,  Pontiac — James  E.  Morrow,  principal ;  Thos. 
Bpafford,  Arnold  Thornton  and  Lewis  E.  Pay  son,  sureties;  amount, 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  dated  August  8,  1881. 
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COUNTY  VISITATION. 


The  visitation  of  the  county  jails  and  almshouses,  since  our  last 
report,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Whipp,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  board,  vfho&e  observations  are  contained  in  the  appendix. 

The  results  of  this  official  inspection  are  more  and  more  appar- 
ent in  the  improved  condition  of  the  county  institutions. 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  charities,  and  corrections  was 
held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  August  7  - 12,  1885i.  Twenty-three 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  represented,  and  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  delegates  in  attendance. 

Besides  the  address  of  welcome,  by  Governor  Busk,  and  the  an- 
nual address  of  the  president  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Andrew  £. 
Elmore,  the  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing: 

The  Proper  Functions  of  Boards  of  State  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, Prof.  George  I.  Chace,  of  Ehode  Island. 

The  Prevention  of  Insanity,  Jennie  McCowen,  M.  D.,  of  Iowa. 

Pauperism  and  its  Prevention,  C.  S.  Watkins,  of  Iowa. 

County  Care  of  Insane  Paupers,  H.  H.  Giles,  of  Wisconsin. 

How  may  we  rescue  Street  Children?  J.  W.  Skinner,  of  New 
York. 

The  Eelation  of  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, to  Child-Saving  Work,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  of  New  York. 

The  Kindergarten  as  a  Child- Saving  Work,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
of  California. 

The  Control  of  Vicious  and  Criminally  Inclined  Females,  Bev. 
John  L.  Milligan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Indeterminate  Sentences  a  Necessity,  by  George  W.  Burchard,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Education  of  the  Blind  aiid  Deaf-Mutes  in  One  Institution,  P. 
Lane,  of  Louisiana. 

Institutions  for  the  Blind  a  Proper  Part  of  Public  Education,  B, 
B.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky. 

Hindrances  to  the  Welfare  and  Progress  of  State  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  M.  Anagnos,  of  Massachusetts. 

Building  Plans  for  a  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Walter  Channing, 
M.  D.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Detached  Wards  for  the  Insane,  Eev.  Fred  H.  Wines,  of  Ulinois. 

Charity  Organization,  a  New  Philosophy  of  Philanthropy,  Eev.  G. 
E.  Gordon,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  reports  made  from  the  several  states  were  unusually  full  and 
interesting.  Time  was  taken  for  the  discussion  of  the  papers  read, 
and  this  meeting  was  profitable  to  all  who  attended.  Friday  was 
spent  in  a  visit  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Bo^s,  at  Waukesha, 
for  which  a  special  train  was  furnished  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railroad.  In  Milwaukee,  the  conference  visited  and 
took  tea  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
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LooisTille  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  lUinois  Board  of  Charities,  was 
chosen  president  for  the  coming  year. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  state  in  the  Union  possesses  better  charitable  institutions 
than  ours;  and  in  respect  of  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion we  believe  that  we  stand  among  the  foremost,  if  not  a  little  in 
adTanoe  of  oar  competitors.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  state 
en  the  progress  maae  during  the  past  ten  years,  which  we  attribute 
to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  these 
institutions,  their  long  experience,  their  freedom  to  appoint  their 
own  subordinates  without  political  interference,  the  generous  support 
which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  the 
aearehing  criticismB  upon  their  administration  b^  the  public  press 
and  by  the  general  assembly  itself,  the  wise  choice  of  trustees  by 
the  ^vemor  of  the  state,  and  the  unification  of  the  system  of 
ebantiea  of  the  state  under  a  single  board  of  official  visitors  not 
poBseBaed  of  any  executive  power  or  resnonsibility.  Manv  causes 
hije  contzibated  to  the  result ;  but  we  feel  a  pride  in  it,  which,  we 
ire  glad  to  believe,  is  shared  by  the  people  of  the  state,  irrespective 
of  party,  creed  or  sect. 
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APPEN^DIX    I. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


[A] 

LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Theie  are  at  present  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  fifteen  public  institu- 
tions, in  actual  operation.  We  give  their  names,  location,  and  the 
dates  of  their  respective  creation : 


Name. 


Location. 


Cre- 
ated. 


Correctional, 

PeiLltentiarT  (Northern) 

PenhentiarT  (Sonthern) 

UUnoto  State  Beform  School 

CTiaritdble, 

niiifeols  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

HUdoIb  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

niinols  iDstitation  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

niiiiois  Soldiers*  Orphans' Home 

lUinoia  Asylum  for  reeble-minded  Children 

nBnols  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

niinojs  Korthem  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

niinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

lili&ois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Sducational. 

Xormal  University 

Industrial  XJniTersity 

Soathem  Normal  University 


Jollet 

Chester 

Pontiac 

Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 

Normal: 

Lincoln 

Chicacro 

Elffin  

Anna 

Kankakee... 

Normal 

Urbann 

Carbondale.. 


1827. 
1877. 
1867. 


1839. 
1857. 
1849. 
1885. 
1865. 
18fi6. 
18G9. 
1869. 
1877. 


1857- 
1867. 
1869. 


LIST  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Correctional.  Superintendent. 

Penitentiary  (Northern) B.  W.  McClauffhry. 

PeniteDtiary  (Southern) O.J.Salter. 

Befonn  School J.D.  Scouller.M.D. 

Charitable. 

Instltotion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb Philip  O.  OiUett,  LL.  D. 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane HenryP.  Carrlel,  M.  D. 

Instltntlon  for  the  Blind Rev.F.W.  Phillips,  M.  D. 

Asjlum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children CharleslT.  Wilbur.  M.  D. 

gokUers' Orphans' Home Mrs,  Virginia  0.  Ohr. 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary Georee  Davenport. 

Korthem  Hospital  for  the  Insane E.  A.  Eilboume,  M.  D. 

SlOQtfaem  Hospital  for  the  Insane Horace  Wardn-3r.  M.  D. 

EaBtern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.,  y B.  S.Dewey,  M.  D. 

Educational, 

Normal Uofversity E.G.  Hewett. 

Indnstiisl  University 8.  H.  Peabody. 

Sotithem  normal  University Bev.Eobert  AUyn.  D.  D. 


A 
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[B.] 

LIST  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS, 

(Except  the  Penitentiariet  and  VniversiUes),  ^Dith  the  duration  of  their 

terms  of  service,  re^ectively. 


Name. 

Address. 

Term 
Expires. 

If^orthem  Eotpital  for  the  Insane  : 

Frederick  Stahl 

Galena 

March,    1888 

Increase  0,  Bosworth 

Elgin 

1885 

Charles  W.  Marsh 

De&alb 

'•       1887 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  : 

WmUin  RAildfftk , 

Ottawa 

1888 

£zra  B.  McCass 

'JhicRgo 

1885 

John  L.  Donovan 

Watseka 

1887 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane : 

David  E.  Beaty 

Jerseyvllle 

'*       1888 

Daniel  R.  Ballou «. 

Milllniarton 

**       1885 

Edward  P.  Kirby 

Jacksonville 

1887 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  : 

James  Bottom ...^ 

Sparta 

"       1883 

ElizurH.  Finch 

Anna 

1885 

James  A.  Yiall 

Garmi 

1887 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Melvln  A.  Gushinff .- 

Minonk 

'*       188S 

Stenhen  R.  Ganns 

Jacksonville 

"       1885 

J.  G.  Manahan 

Sterling 

••       1887 

Institution  for  the  Blind : 

N.  W.  Branson 

Petersburg 

1885 

Jame*!     M,    DftVlft.,,,.^ T^r.rr t--   -T---rr--,rTr- 

GarroUton 

"       1885 

Archibald  G.  Wadsworth 

Jacksonville 

**       1887 

Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children : 

Edward  D.  Blinn 

Lincoln 

**       1888 

Ethfllbertr  <?alifihAn ,, t,. 

Bobinson 

1885 

Graham  Lee 

Hamlet 

••       1887 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  : 

Daniel  Goodwin.  Jr , -,,,,,,^^,,,..,,,,.,^-,,»^. 

Chicago 

188S 

Perry  A.  Irmstronfir 

Morris 

1885 

William  H.  Fitch \\ 

Bockford 

1887 

State  Reform  School : 

H.  H.  McDowell 

Pontiac 

1885 

Obadiah  Huse 

Evanston 

1885 

Solon  Kendall 

Geneseo 

1887 

Soldiers"  Orphans'  Home : 

Duncan  M.  Funk 

Bloomlngton 

1883 

John  Gharles  Black 

Danville 

Carlinville 

"       1885 

John  I.  Binaker 

1887 

• 
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LIST  OP  APPROPRIATIONS,  1887  to  1881, 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  appropriations  made  by  the 
state  for  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  support  of  the  public 
institntions  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  board : 


Tew 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
annum. 


Specific. 


Instttutiom  fob  the  Dbaf  and  Dumb. 

lAIn order  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  asylum,  one  quarter  of  one 
p«r  oenL  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  school,  college  and 
seminarT  fund,  annually. 

1^  In  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  asylum 

KG  Ordinary  expenses 

For  twenty  acres  of  land 

Building  workshops 

Smoke-house,  wood-house,  etc 

Clothiosr  indigent  pupils 

wectionol  a^lditional  bulldiners 

1851  Ordinarjr  expenses 

Completion  of  centre  buildinff 

Twelve  acres  of  land 

bB  Expenses  and  repairs 

,^B«pairson  main  Duilding 

1857  Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs  and  improTements 

North  winir,  and  centre  buildiuR 

Lighting  with  gas 

rorniture 

Heating  apparatus 

Completion  of  build'.ng 

Heating  and  lighting 

Defleieoey 

■Ordinary  expenses— one  quarter 

Insurance 

Kepairs 

Ordinary  expenses 

"•Ordinary  expenses 

Kepairs 

Insurance 

Bam 


Ealarging  cabinet  shop 

lee-hoQse 

^plngand  iron  railing 

Wells  and  cisterns 

Jw  Ordinary  expenses 

*«  Ordinary  expenses 

nuniture 

Insurance 

ImproTements  and  repairs. .. 

Land-seven  and  a  half  acres. 
w<  Ordinary  expenses 

Bepairs 

Insurance 

Amoke-house 

«»  y«Jcr  supply 

«w  Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs  and  improvements. . . 

nunlture 

Printing  press,  etc 

-^geflfieney 

isn  Ordinary  expenses 

Bepaira  and  improvements. . . 

Ittsnrance 

Pupils' Ubrary 

Relaying  floors 

f M  R«5^ilding  south  wing 

iM  Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs 

BeoAwal  vt  bedding 

Renewal  of  roof 

-10 


$3,000  00 
5. 967  50 


10.000  00 


20,000  00 
'22.'56o'66 


$1.  GOO  00 

1.500  00 

600  00 

300  00 

10.000  00 

10.  «K)  00 
1.000  00 

'""6.'6o6"o6 

300  W 

500  00 

27.000  00 

28.500  00 

1.500  00 

500  0(» 


28.000  00 
45.000  00 


500  0(> 
1.000  00 


45.000  00 

2,000  00 

500  00 


56.250  00 
2.000  00 


58.250  00 

1.000  0(1 

500  00 


70.000  00' 
2.000  00 


700  00 
6.508  18 
2,000  00 
1.500  00 
9.000  00 
5.000  00 
8.458  12 
16.000  00 
4.500  00 


2.000  00 
1.500  OO 
1,000  00 
2.750  00 
1.000  00 


3.000  00 


3,500  00 


1,500  00 
1.800  00 


2.500  00 
4.000  00 
7,746  77 


1,000  00 

1.200  OO 

45.000  00 


.3,700  00 
3.850  00 
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List  of  Appropriations— Conii;itt6d. 


Year 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
annum. 


Speoiflc. 


1878  Renewal  of  floors 

liepaintinR  wood- work 

Erection  of  ohapel.  dlnins-room  and  school  building: 

Erection  of  boil»*r-hou8e.  etc 

Erection  ani  flttingup  of  laundry 

1875  Ord<  nary  expenses ; 

itepairs  and  improTements 

Pupilrt'  library 

Oompletinfi:  the  school  building 

Heutineand  li^htinf;  said  buildinf? 

Furnishing  the  same 

Rebuilding  rear  wail  of  main  building 

1877  Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Pupils' library 

Erection  of  worlcshops 

Erection  of  coal- house 

Extension  of  sewer : 

1879  Ordinary  expenses  for  1879 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1880 

Itepairsand  improvements 

Pupils' library 

1 'onsiruetion  of  fire-escapes 

New  boiler : : 

ChansrinfiT  barn  into  aoottacre 

Buiidini;  a  laundry 

Repairing  damage  to  building  occasioned  by  flro 

Putting  thermostats  in  the  building 

1881  Ordinary  expenses. 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Pupils*  library 

Barn 

Bakery 

Verandah  fire-escapes 

Store-house 

Filter  and  filter-houue 


Gentbal  Hospital  fob  thb  Insane. 


1847  Building  and  improvements. 
1851:  Completion  of  building 

1856  Current  expenses 

1857  Additional  buildings 

Current  expenses 

1859  Current  expenses •. 

Completing  additions 

Furnishing  west  wing 

Fire-proof  roof 

1861  Current  expenses 

Completing  west  wing 

Completing  rear  building 

Kitchen  and  laundry  fixtures. 

Water  supply 

Removal  of  privies 

Lightniug  rods 

Inclosing  private  groundSi... 
1863  Current  expenses 

Repairing  water- works 

1865  Current  expenses 

Completing  east  wing 

Furnishing  east  wing 

Completing  east  wing 

1867  Current  expenses 

Current  expenses 

Completing  east  wing 

Furnishing  east  wing 

Repainting  old  building 

Enlarging  of  sewers 

Finishing  chapel 

1869  Current  expenses 

Fire-proof  corridor 

Improving  ventilation , 

Improving  water- works 

New  cooking  ranges,  etc 

Patients'  library 

Insurance: 


$75.  (KH)  00 

1.50(>  (K) 

600  00 


77.000  00 

S.tHH)  00 

500  00 


76,000  00 

80.000  00 

3.000  00 

500  00 


85.000  00 

3.000  00 

500  00 


30,000  00 


36.000  W 
40,000  00 


45.000  00 


45.000  00 


55.000  00 


70.000  00 


90,000  00 


750  00 


$800  00 

1.400  00 

60.000  00 

17.000  00 

2,500  OO 


16.75(»00 
5.0<I0  00 
1.000  00 
5,000  00 


15.000  4)0 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 


1,500  00 
1.479  00 
2.000  00 
5.0110  00 
2.000  00 
2,000  00 


3.000  00 
3.000  00 
1.300  00 
5.000  00 
S.  000  00 


60.000  00 
6.000  00 

'66,'666'66 


75.000  00 
5.000  00 
2,300  00 

"*2,'66o"66 

9.715  OO 

2,000  00 

10,000  00 

1.6<K)00 

150  00 

750  0(> 

"  'GW39 

'75.'oo6"o6 

5,000  00 

873  31 

63.205  53 

2.500  00 

1.200  W 

800  00 

2.500  00 

"  '5,  «»0'«) 
7,5W»  W 
2.  (KK)  00 
2.0<K)00 
1,000  00 
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List  of  Appropriations— Con<inw<?d. 


Tear 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
nnnum. 


Specific. 


Kil  Deflcleocr $22,000  00 

Current  expenses $100,000  00 

Repairsand  improvements 5.000  00 

Fnmiture 10.000  00 

Boll«»r».  boiler-hocse  and  laundry -     20.000  uo 

Insarance 1,600  00' 

UbnuT 250  00 

\dditional  reservoir 5.000  Oo 

Ordioarf  expenses 25,000  00 

IBS  Ordinary  expenses -    lOO.OoO  00 

Repairsand  improvements 8,0W»  00 

1S<S OraJnary  expenses ,     90.0oo  0*f 

liepairsand  improvements 5.000  0< 

Roller 


1Si70rdinary  expenses  (average) 78,500  00 

Increased  ordinary  expenses  (conditional) 15,0(X)  oo 

Repairs 6,000  00 

Irt>nitt((,  mendinff  and  store  rooms 

Portico,  walks  and  improvement  of  grounds 

Imnaement  hall i 

Pire-plngH , 

Seeil  houf;e.  broom  shop  and  conservatory « 

Sammer  hooses  in  airlne  courts 

Kewer  construction  by  city  of  Jacksonville 

Sewer  on  hospital  grounds 

Additional  wings  for  150  patients 

1S9 Ordinary  expenses ;    110,000  to 

Renewing  beating  surfaces,  and  for  general  repairs  and  im-> 
provements 5.000  00 

Thirty  acres  of  land < 

RuiMing  shops,  mill  and  engine-room?,  steam-engine  etc 

Raildlng  for  corn-cribs,  piggerv.  slaughter-house, etc 

Enlarging,  flnishlng  and  furnlahing  amusement  hall 

Improving  grounds 

PiUnting  outside  of  new  wings,  rearranging  fences  and  grading 

Thermostats  and  constructing  telecrrapb 

Constructing  a  sewer  to  the  Mauvaisterre  Creek , 

ISl  Ordinary  expenses  for  1881 ,     90,000  00 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1882 !    104.00(»  00 

Improvements  and  repairs !       2.500(H) 

Improving  grounds 1,000  00 

4dditIonid  Alter 

Refrigerating:- house , 

Bebailding  two  end  walls  adjoining  the  centre  building 

Transfer  of  patients  (one-fourth  of  appropriation) 


2,500  00 


7,000  00 
8,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,509  00 

1.500  00 

1.0(tOOO 

1.000  00 

1.200  00 

75,000  00 

5.000  00 

8.0<I0  (M) 

2.50<t  00 

«.(HM)  W) 

l.OOO  00 

l.OOH  INI 

1.000  00 

3,996  00 

""2.'6no '66 

5.000  (Kt 

8.000  00 

750  00 

iKSTITCrTION  FOB   THB   BLIND. 


IM^To  commence  building i. 

ISi  To  complete  building 

KfiS  Ordinary  expenses 


1» 
Ki 
I8SS 
IS^ 
Itt? 


< « 


$14,000  0(» 
14.000  00 
12,000  00 
12.000  00 
12,000  00 
20.  (HH)  00 
20,000  00 
1.000  00 


$2,000  00 
5,000  00 


Bepsirs 

19B  Ordinary  expenses i     25,666  66 

,^  Heiiairs 5,000  00 

1^1  Ordinary  expenses I     2«».000  00 

!«»„     •'  •'        17.50000    

Erection  of  centre  building 75.00<)  oo 

]5«4  Heating  or  furnishing 5.000  oo 

Furnishing  new  building lO.ooo  oo 

»M  Increased  expenses 5.000  00 

Ordinary  expenses 25.000  00 

Repairsand  improvements 1,000  oo 

Rooks,  maps.  etc..  for  pupils  500  00    

Eneine  and  boiler-house  and  extension  steam-heating 1 5.000  00 

197  Ordinary  expenses ;      29,750  00 

Repairs 1.250  oo 

nook^  maps.  etc..  for  pupils 500  oo 

-^  Doe  on  buildinir  and  heating..., 2,701  25 

roOr.ilnary  expenses  for  1879 2I.0<»0  oo 

OrdiouT  expenses  for  1880 25.0(K)  oo  .._ 

liepairsaad  improvements '       l.OW  oo 


/• 
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List  of  AppropriatioDE — Continued. 


Year 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 

annum. 


Specific. 


1879 


1881 


BookB.  mapn.  etc 

New  f rontH  for  and  re-setting  present  boilers 

Pipes,  stand-pipe,  hose  and  connections 

Dining-room  and  kitchen 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1881 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1882 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Sewer 

Engine  and  laundry  machinery 

Construction  and  completion  of  the  east  wing  of  the  main 

buildtng 

School  apparatus,  musical  instruments  and  furniture 

Construction  of  a  barn,  coal-house  and  bhops 


1865 
1867! 


$  900  00 


22,000  00 

25,000  00 

1.500  00 


I 


AbyijUM  fob  Feeble-Minded  Ghildben. 

Ordinary  expenses $  6,000  00 

I      14.000  00 

Additional  building 


$  784  00 

850  00 

2.400  00 


775  00 
1.440  00 

S3. 000  00 

2.5(10  00 

12.  (HM)  00 


1869  Ordinary  expenses. 
18711 


1873 
1876 

1877 


Insurance 

Ordinary  expenses 

Insurance  and  furniture 

Ordinary  expenses 

Site,  farm,  main  building,  with  wings,  and  plumbing,  heating 

and  ventilation  of  the  same 

Ordinary  expenses 

Furnishing  new  buildings 

Fencing 


26,<»00  00 
23.  (HX)  00 

600  00 
24,0(K)  lM)i 

500  OOl 
24,500  OUi 


$  3.000  00 


58,000  00 


1879 


1881 


Walks. 

Scales  and  scale-  house 

Enclosing  covered  passage-ways. 

Barn  and  cow-stabie 

Coal-house 

Cows  (15) 


46,000  00 
54.000  00 


Cisterns 

Repairing  boilers 

Berryman  heater 

Tw«nty  acres  of  land 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1879 

1880 

Altering  and  repairing  the  old  boilers  and  new  boiler 

Finishing,  steam-heating,  plumbing  and  furnishing  basementi 

Erection  of  an  ice-house 

Construction  of  a  soap-house i 

Sinking  another  well  and  putting  a  pump  in  the  same 

Construction  of  four  cisterns  for  rain-water ; 

Repairs I       2.00fl  oo 

Improvement  of  grounds '  500  0<» 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1881 l     46.000  00 

1882 '      56.0(MMKi 

Repairs i       2,000  0<i 

Improvement  of  grounds '  5<K)  00 

Finishing,  steam-heating,  plumbing  and  furnishing  basement 

Construction  of  a  laundry  Duilding,  to  contain  a  wash-house,; 

drying- room  and  ironlng-room 

Construction  of  the  mercurial  fire-alarm  to  the  main  building, i 

wings,  rear  building,  etc I 

Construction  of  verandah  fire-escapes 


185.000  00 

"26,606' 00 
1,360  00 

400  00 

400  00 
l.UUO  00 
2.500  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

750  00 
1,0»0  00 
4.000  00 


4.525  00 
6,WHI  00 

9811  00 

250  00 

1.000  00 

500  00 


S0LDIEB8*  Obphans'  Home.  , 

1867  Deserters' fund i %  30.400  00 

'Land  and  building 7o,iKK)  00 

1869  Completion  of  building i 25,<hio  00 

iHeating  and  ventilation 1 0,500  00 

'Outpide  improvements 1 3.WK>  00 

iFurnishing 1 10.000  00 

Insurance $  5»0  <K) 

iOrdlnnry  expenses 45.<KK)  00 

1871  Ordinary  expenses 5<».(H»0  (H) 

Repairs 1,00«  O", 

Innurance 500  00] 

School  buildings  and  dormitories 15.000  <M) 

Steam-heating  apparatus I     12.000  00 


S.0OO  00 

8.000  00 

1,775  00 
2,500  00 


List  of  Appropriations — Continued. 


lB4r!                              Nature  of  ApproprlHtlon. 

Per 

fipeolflo. 

'■z^ 

_     'Cisterns  tor  the  Btorlwt  o(  water 

1,000  00 

1,000  W 

».^: 

w.eovDO 

Etb  akd  Sxa  Ihfibiuhi. 

6,000  0(1 

6.0011  no 
6,000  00 

s.snooo 

1>KI00 

■IHs 

llsoo  oil 

I  .000  00 

[iMIOO 
16,<HI0  IN) 
l.OOflflfl 

.000  00 

qUdk  eame,    and    paintlDe 
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List  of  Appropriations — Continued. 


Year 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
Annum. 


Bpeciilc. 


18b^ 
1871 


1872 


1873 


1875 


1877 


18:9 


NOBTHBBN  HOSPITAI.  FOB  THB  InSAKB. 


Land  and  bulldine 

Completing  norlb  wine 

Erection  of  rear  building 

Heating  apparatus,  etc 

Reservoirs,  sewers  and  air-ducts. 

FencinfiT,  ffrading,  etc 

Furniture 

Ordiuary  expenses , 

Uewerai^e 

Furnisbinff  chapel , 

Ice-house  and  meat-cellar 

Driitf  stock  and  fixtures 

Barn. 


etc. 


Railroad  frelsht 

Gas-flxiures  lor  rear  buildlnsr. 

Gas-flxtures  for  north  wing 

Extras  on  north  wing 

Repairing  roof 

Railroad  track  under  building.. 

Setting  heating  coils , 

Extra  plumbing 

Lightning  rods 

Bringing  water  from  spring 

Heating  and  gas  work 

Fitting  up  drying- room 

Temporary  passage 

Deficiency 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs 

Furnishing  rear  building,  erection  of  coal-house. 

Construction  of  central  building , 

burnishing  central  building 

Outside  improvements 

Superintendent,  architect  and  trustees 

Other  iDcidental  expenses 

Erection  of  pouth  wing 

Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilating 

Sewerage  and  rain-water  conductors 

Lightning  rods 

Oas-flxtures 

Furniture 

Furniture  for  fifty  additional  patients , 

Hose  and  fire  apparatus 

Ordinary  expenses  of  patients  in  south  wing,  per  month. 

Ordinary  expenses 

Stock  barn  (40  X  100  feet,  and  basement) 

Shed  for  wagons  (25x75  feet) 

Piggery  ana  hennery , 

I,  WK)  rods  of  fencing 

High  board  fence 

Grading  and  shrubbery 

Laundrv  extension 

New  boiler 

Pump. 


Wtishing-machine 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs 

Alterations  in  heating  and  ventilation 

New  boiler-house , 

Grading  and  shrubbery — .. 

Straw-barn , 

Kefrlgeratlng  house 

Hydraulic  elevator  In  kitchen 

Cisterns  for  rain,  water , 

Furniture  |o  furnish  new  rooms , 

Removing  two  cottages  and  erecting  two  lodges 

Furnishing  cottages 

Increased  ordinary  expenses  (conditional) , 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs 

Gallery  In  amusement  hall 

Improvement  of  grounds,  shade  and  fruit  trees 

Relaying  and  replacing  water-pipe : 

MetalUe  hi inds  for  cottages 

Hosu,  Babcock  extinguishers  and  other  fire  apparatus 

Telephone  communication  with  the  city,  and  thermostats. 


$33.750  00 


4<>,250  00 
2.000  00 


3.750  00 
90.000  00 


98.000  00 
5.000  00 


1,000  00 


.S.000  00 

100.000  00 

5,000  00 


500  00 


$125,000  00 

:«.585  26 

48.5(10  00 

26.MMI  00 

7.5U0  00 

8.000  00 

!»,«'00  00 


5.5U0  00 

*JtM  W 

1.000  00 

l.OW  00 

1.500  00 

6.000  00 

ti50  00 

550  00 

4O0  00 

650  60 

»50  00 

700  00 

100  00 

650  00 

2.257  00 

4.400  00 

425  00 

24u  00 

23,000  00 


7.450  00 

81.250  00 

7.000  00 

13.090  00 

16.185  00 

7.650  00 

ICO.  000  00 

12..5(H)  00 

1.000  00 

400  00 

625  00 

12.500  00 

2.000  00 

1.000  00 


3.000  00 

500  00 

300  00 

1.000  00 

720  00 

1,000  00 

3.5(N)  00 

1.5(K)00 

350  00 

StiOOO 

10*666  "o6 

6,897  85 

'i.566'66 

2.5(K)  00 
500  00 

i,moo 

2.t»00  00 
6.  (KM)  00 
2,0(M)  00 

796  00 

'i'oiio'oo 

480  00 
l.lll  00 
1.000  00 
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List  of  Appropriations — Continued, 


lev 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
annum. 


Specific. 


IS?$  One  engine,  with  fonndation 

Machinery  for  carpenter  shop 

Machinery  for  eofdneer's  shop 

Sheds  t>etween  horse-  and  straw-barn 

Smith  HoaK.  for  materials  and  labor,  etc 

Kl  Ordinary  expenses  for  1881 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1^2 

Ri^pairsand  contlni^ent  fond .* 

Improvement  of  ffronnds 

Newiee-hoQ^e 

Four  new  boUers,  and  steam- drum .  setting  and  making  con- 
nectionst  etc 

.Hew  smoJce-stack 

;ODe  heater  and  purifier  to  cleanse  the  water 

Addinic  to  the  power  of  engine  now  provided  for.  and  making 
new  ^haftlnfi^.  etc 

jOoe  new  fan  and  shaftlnflT,  with  brick-work 

I  Drop-lines  from  boilers  to  chimney 

*CuaneetiniC  sewer  with  ventilating  shaft,  and  completing 
air-ducts 

New  pump,  with  sufficient  capacity  for  fire  purposes 

Hew  cast-iron  radiators,  to  replace  coils  now  worn  out 

CoDittraetlnir  an  artesian  well 

New  engine  and  pump-bouse ^. ..«.*« 

OoTering  steam-pipes  with  asbestos,  or  other  non-conducting 

,     material 

Itansfer  of  patients  (one-fourth  of  appropriation) 


$98,000  00 

102.000  00 

6.00<»  00 

1.000  00 


$1.600  00 
1.627  00 

7i«;  00 

500  00 
1.200  OQ 


1.000  00 

10.000  00 
3.500  00 
1.100  00 

2.500  00 
1.250  00 
r   800  00 

500  00 
1.00<IOO 
4.000  00 
5.0(H)  00 
4.450  00 

2.885  00 
750  00 


SopTHEaN  HOSPITAI«  TOB  THE  IlfS^NS. 


Land  and  buildings 

Id  (-ompletion  of  north  wing 

Erection,  completion  and  furnishing •.... 

lS30»mpleiion.  heating,  ventilation  and  furnishing  centre  bulld- 


IDg. 


Oniinary  expenses '     45,000  00 

Opening  expenses 

18S Completion  and  heating  by  steam  of  centre  building. 

Construction,  plumbing,  heating,  ventilation  and  furnishing  of' 

thetouth  wing 

Ordinary  expenses 50.000  <Kl 

Bepairs ,       2.000  00 

Addirional  furniture  for  the  first  floor  of  north  wing,  and  fori 

centre  building 

fomita re  for  thn  chapel 

library,  musical  Instrumonts  and  amusements  for  patients 

Pnmp-house 

Coal-houAo 

Ice-house  and  vegetable  cellar 


Carpenter  shop  anrl  purchase  of  tools. 
Tight* 


Tight  board  fence  for  patients, 
improving  grounds, 
'ffl 


85.000  00 


Stock  for  farm  and'carriage 

aeservoirand  water-tank 

Road  from  town  of  Anna 

Iw7  Ordinary  ex penses K 

Improrement  of  grounds 

Flnbbing  road  from  Anna 

Coal-house 

Carpenter  shop 

Frame  barn  with  stone  basement .^ 

Fire-pump  and  hose 

Bot-ryoven 

ury-closet 

,^  Jmprovements  and  repairs 

iSTy  Onliaary  expenses  for  1879 

Ordioary  expenses  for  1880 

Improvementb  and  repairs 

Improvement  of  grounds 

Jew  kitchen 

Water  supply 

Removal  of  old  bam 

.o«  ^i?"*'"«f  »*^er 

lai  Ordinary  expenses  for  1881 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1882 88,000  00 

Mpairs  and  improvements ,      4,000  w 

UDproTemont  of  grounds -       1,000  00 


06.000  00 

90.000  00 

4.000  00 

1.000  00 


68,<000  OOi 


$125,000  00 

es,m)  00 

143.000  00 
99.000  00 

""4,"66d"66 

18.500  00 
140.000  00 


4.n00  00 
1.500  00 
2.000  00 
1.000  00 
I.(NK)  00 
2.  (KM)  00 
1.500  00 
1.000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1.8(H)  00 
2.000  00 

'2.'ood*d6 

2.5(K)  00 
1.0<M)  00 
400  00 
3.5<M)  00 
1.800  00 
1.WK)  00 
2.500  00 
5.000  OO 


8.000  00 
2.5n0  00 
1,000  00 
1.500  00 
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List  of  Appropriations — Continued. 


Tear 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
aanum. 


Specific. 


1881 


New  eneine 

Construction  of  refrifjreratlng  house 

Settiine  basin  and  Alter ". 

One-half  mile  of  fence  along  the  public  highway 

Additional  heating  apparatus 

Erection  of  a  detached  building  for  the  receipt,  preservation 
and  issue  of  stores 

To  build  wooden  barracks  and  purchase  the  necessary  furni- 
ture for  same 

Rebuilding  the  north  wing,  etc 

New  furniture,  to  replace  furniture  destroyed : 

Repairing  damages  done  by  water  in  the  centre  building 

Transfer  of  patients  (one-fourth  of  appropriation) 


Statb  Befobm  School. 


ise? 


1871 


1872 
1873 


1876, 


18n 


1879 


Land 

ItullUing 

To  provide  for  economical  working 

To  pay  indebtedness •. | 

Live  stock  and  tools *. i 

Furnishing  the  building : 

Out- buildings,  fences  and  barn ' 

Current  expenses i    125.000  (W 

To  pay  indebtedness 

Ordinary  expenses 25.000  00 

Workshops,  fence,  water-closets I 

Enlarging  laundry  anM  heating 

Drainage.  Htock  and  farm : I 

Ordinary  expenses ,  •  30,000  CO 

Barn,  corn-cribs  and  wagon-sheds I 

Oonstruction  of  a  sower 

Library ^ I 

Renewal  of  the  roof.  , 

iienewal  of  sieam-heating  apparatus 

New  boiler 

Fixtures  for  kitchen  andlaunary 

School  furniture 

Additional  building 

llopalrs  and  improvements 

Ordinary  expenses 

Addit ional  building 

Attorney's  fees.  etc..  in  suit  vs.  E.  A.  Clement 

Replenishing  library  and  furnishing  papers 200  00 

Improvements  and  repairs !       2,000  00| 

Rep  Hi  ring  workshop , 

Furnislilng  and  heating 


1881 


1877 
1879 


30,000  001 


$2.GS5  oa 

2,500  00 
100  00 
250  00 

1.200  00 

1.000  00 

12,000  00 

90,000  00 

8.000  00 

i.imo  00 

750  00 


5.000  00 
50,000  00 
30.000  <0 
30.324  32 

5.(H30  00 
lO.OlHj  00 

5,000  00 

■24.'632'7i 

'io.Ww  66 

5.000  OO 
3.000  00 

"*i,*566"6o 

5,000  00 

500  00 

2.000  00 

1.000  00 

2.000  00 

6410  00 

500  00 

9.000  00 

5.000  00 

"6.*666*66 

400  00 


1.000  00 
500  00 


22.000  00' 

28.000  00: 

2,000  00 

200  00 


Ordinary  expens«»s  for  1879 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1880 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Replenishing  library  and  furnishing  papers 

Drainage i 

Improvement  of  the  ground ' 

Ordinary  expenses  I     28,000  00 

Replenishing  boys'  library  and  furnishing  papers 200  00 

Two  washing-machines,  two  hundred  andnfty  doUars  each...i 

For  painting  tin  roof  on  main  and  engine  buildings,  etc ' 

Improvement  of  grounds : | 

Renewing  stairs  in  workshops,  wings  of  main  building,  and' 

new  floor  in  chapel 

Lining  wash-troughs  in  domitorles,  and  water- tank 

Painting  brick- work,  main  and  family  buildings 

Repairs  and  improvements  for  1882 

Privy  vaults  for  dormitories,  and  to  remedy  the  ventilation  of 

the  buildings 


1. 000  00; 


1.000  00 
200  00 


500  00 
800  00 
200  00 

000  00 
200  00 
590  00 


16,000  00 


Eastebn  Insane  HospiTAii. 


and 


Purchase  of  site  and  farm  and  constructing  buildings, 

plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1879 i     30,000  00 

Ordinary  expenses  for  1880 '     60,000  00, 

'Construction  and  completion  of  one  section  of  north  wing '  ' 

Construction  of  coal-house,  carriage- house,  stables,  farm 
buildings,  Quarters  for  employees,  amusement-hall,  shops, 
and  other  necessary  out-buildings 


200,000  00 

■'65,"666*d6 

30,000  00 
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List  of  Appropriations — Concluded. 


Tevi 


Nature  of  Appropriation. 


Per 
annum. 


Specific. 


18^  Roads,  walks,  grading,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  improvement  of 

fnnnand  grounds , 

Furoimre.  tools,  implements  and  machinery,  for  use  in  shops. 
I    kitchen,  laundry,  chapel,  amustsment-hull.   and  all   other 

I    buildings  erected  or  to  be  erected 

For  farm  implements,  stock,  carriage  for  patients,  wagons, 

I    boggy,  harness  etc 

I  For  fencing  and  for  purchase  of  additional  land.  . j 

Tor  eonstmetion  and  completion  of  detached  wards I 

IS81  Ordinary  expenses  for  1881 $70,000  00 


Ordinary  expenses  for  1882 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Dining-room  and  employees' Quarters 

Amusement-hail 

Bath-house 

Refrigrerator 

Farm  buildings 

l*oiler»and  pumps 

Land  diain 

Branch  rallrimd 

Completion  of  the  south  wing 

f>etaehed  ward« 

Furniture  for  four  hundred  and  twenty  patients 

Covering  steam  pipes 

;ImproTing  of  grounds  and  farm 

Patients*  iibniry.  medical  library,  and  apparatus  for  laboratory' 

.Additional  stock  and  farm  implements 

Hosical  instruments,  magic  lantern,  etc 

[Transfer  of  patients  (one-fourth  of  appropriation) 


9(^(MM>  uo 
2.000  00 


1.000  00 


7S0  00 


I  2.500  (K> 


30.000  00 

5.000  00 

5.000  00 

9U.0O0  00 


6.800  00 

12.000  00 

5.0<K)  00 

2.500  OO 

8,000  00 

5.000  00 

1.0(K)  00 

4.8<»0  00 

TS.IKMl  00 

38.000  00 

12.000  m 

1.000  00 


2.500  00 


1.500  00 
750  00 


AMOUNT  PAID  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  realized  by  the  sev- 
eral state  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  this  board,  from  the 
d&te  of  their  organization,  respectively,  until  the  30th  of  September, 
1882,  from  the  state  treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  list 
of  appropriations,  and  also  on  account  of  the  special  taxes  for  char- 
itable purposes  mentioned  in  our  second  biennial  report : 


Northern  Insane  Hospital 

fiBtem  Insane  Hospital 

Central  Insane  Hospital 

ooQiheni  Insane  Hospital 

ludtution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  . . 

Institation  for  the  Blind 

AsTlam  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home 

Casritable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary . . . 
bt^  Reform  School 

Total 


$1. 

2. 
1, 
1, 


611,733  59 
639.487  67 
776.1^54 
866.e!Hi  55. 
941.632  67 
788.466  68 
762.286  55 
931.546  58 
126.500  06 
546.713  52 


$11,491,742  41 
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[E.  ]— THE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ACCOUNT 


Db. 


ILLINOIS  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL. 


To  amount  drawn— 

Porordlnary  expenHHS  to  July  1.1881 

For  ordinary  expeuRes  since  July  1. 1881 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1879 

For  repair?,  appropriation  1881 

For  improvement  of  grounds,  appropriation  1879 

For  improvement  of  (grounds,  appropriation  1881 

For  enflrlne.  with  foundation,  appropriation  1879 

For  machinery  for  carpenter  nhop.  appropriation  1879 

For  grailery  in  amusement  hail,  appropriation  1879 

For  new  ice- house 

For  pew  boilers,  etc .. 

For  new  smoke-stiick 

For  one  heater  and  purifier 

For  adding  to  the  power  of  engine,  etc 

For  one  new  fan.  etc 

For  drop-flues  from  boiler  to  chimney. 

For  connecting  sewer  with  ventilatinir  shaft 

For  new  pump 

For  new  cast-iron  radiators 

For  conntructinflran  artesian  well 

For  new  engine  and  pump- house 

For  covering  steam-pipes 

For  transfer  of  patients 


1881. 


1882. 


Total. 


$75,000  00 

24,500  00 

8.493  24 

1.066  87 

285  50 

44  68 


$99.000  00 
■"6.'426"i2 


116  61 

35125 

660  75 

1.750  00 

2.803  50 


1.000  00 
i.'693*S6 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1.1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $175, 

Repairs 8. 

Improvement  of  grounds 1, 

Engine,  with  foundation 1. 

New  ice-house 

New  boiler 8, 

New  Bmoke- stack 

Heater  and  purifier 1. 


Adding  to  power  of  engine,  etc 

New  fan,  etc 

Drop-flues  from  boiler  to  chimney 

Connecting  sewer  with  ventilating  shaft. 

New  pump 

New  cast-iron  radiators 

Constructing  an  arteMan  well 

New  engine  and  pump-house 

Covering  steam- pipes ; 

Transfer  of  patients , 


2, 
1, 


1. 
3, 
5, 
2. 
2, 


500  00' 
933  131 
955  37,' 
60O  Ol»| 
339  2^)1 
250  (M) 
696  501 
100  00' 
5<H}  4K)| 
250  00, 
800  U0| 
500  OOi 
0(H)  OOl 
000  00| 
000  00| 
756  641 
885  00' 
750  00 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1882— 
Ordinary  expenses $76, 


Repairs. 

Improving  grounds 

Ice-house 

Adding  to  power  of  engine 

New  fan.  etc. 

Connecting  sewer  with  ventilating  shaft. 

New  pump 

Constructing  an  artesian  well 

New  engine  and  pump-house 

Covering  steam-pipe 

Transfer  of  inmates 


2, 
1, 


1, 


2, 


500  00 
508  01 
463  37 
339  25 
545  43 
250  00 
246  88 
100  mj 
128  41 
44  00 
885  OU 
504  93 


218.815  89 


$331,581  60 


492  00 
1.600  00 


8,250  00 

696  50 

1,100  00 

1.954  57 


I 


800  00 

253  12 

900  00 

3.000  00 

4.87159 

2.712  64 


245  07 


86.515  28 


$218.815  89 


$75,000  00 

123. 50<)  no 

3,403  24 
7,491  90 
285  50 
536  €» 
1,600  oo: 
116  6: 
35L  25* 
660  751 
10,000  00 
8,500  00, 
1,100  00 
1.954  571 


800  00, 

253  12! 

900  00 

4.000  001 

4,871  59 

4.406  001 


245  071 


86.515  28 


$331,581  GO 


T 


^    V  *» 

loo 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


¥t)R  THE  INSANE. 


Cn. 


By  balanee  of  former  appropriations,  remalalnfir  in  state  treasury, 
nndrawD.Octoberl.  1880— 

OrdtnaiT expenses. 175.000  no 

Beiwire 3,4OT  24 

Oalleryinamnsementhall 285  5" 

Improvement  of  irrouuds.  etc 861  26 

CnieiDe.  with  foundation. .  1.600  w 

lUcJiInery  for  carpenter  shop 116  61 

^7  appropriation.  May  SO,  1831.  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

*  *    for  repairs  and  contingent  fund  for  two  years.. . 

••  ..       •«    for  improvement  of  grounds  for  two  years 

••    for  new  ice  house 

**    for  new  boilers  and  steam-drum,  setting,  making 

connections,  etc 

'•    for  new  smoke-stack 

*  *       "for  one  heater  and  purifier,  to  cleanse  the  water 
"        "    for  adding  to  the  power  of  engine,  and  making 
new  shaf tinflT  etc . 
"    for  one  new  fan  and  shading.' with  brick -work'.! 

*•        •*    for  drop-fiues  from  boiler  to  chimney 

"for  connecting  sewer  with  ventilating  shaft  and 

completing  air- ducts 

"for  new  pump  of  suflicient  capacity  for  fire  pur- 
poses  

"for  new  cast-iron  radiators  tp  replace  coiU  now 

worn  out 

"•        "    for  constructing  an  artesian  well 

"  "        "    for  new  engine  and  pump-house 

"    for  covering  steam-pipes  with  asbestos  or  other 

non-conducting  material ' 

"for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  transferring  in- 
sane patients  (one- quarter  of  appropriation) 


$80.846  60 

200.  <HH)  00 

in. 000  00 

2,000  00 

l.iNN)  00 

10.060  00 
3.5(M)  00 
1.100  00 

2,600  00 

1.250  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1.000  00 

4,000  00 
5.000  00 
4,450  00 

2,886  00 

750  00 


$331,581  60 
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Db. 


ILLINOIS  EASTERN  HOSPITAL. 


1881 


1882. 


Total. 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1. 1881 

Por  ordinary  expenses  since  July  1. 1881 

For  repairs  and  improvements 

For  improvement  of  firrounds,  eto   

For  construction  of  one  section  of  north  winsr.  appro- 
propriation  1879 

For  construction  of  coal-house,  can  ia^re-house.  etc.. 
appropriation  1879 

For  roads,  walks,  firadinff.  trees,  shrubbery,  etc..  appro- 
priation 1879 

For  furniture,  tools.  Implements,  machinery,  etc..  ap- 
propriation 1879 

For  farm  implements,  stock,  oarriaflre.  waffons.  etc..  ap- 
proifriation  1879 

For  construction  of  detached  wards  appropriation  1879. 

For  dininc-room  imdemployees*  quarters 

For  nmuKcment  hall 

For  bath-huuse 

For«rofri(rorator 

For  farm  buildings 

For  boilers  and  pumps 

For  land  drain 

For  branch  railroad 

For  completion  of  south  winif 

For  detached  wards 

For  furniture  for  tour  hundred  and  twehty  patients 

For  covering  steam-pipes 

For  patients' library,  medical  library  .etc 

For  additional  stock  and  farm  implements 

For  musical  instruments,  maelc  lantern,  eto 

For  transfer  of  patients 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1. 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $142,500  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 3.249  91 

Improvementof  arrounds.  etc 1,890  06 

Bininf^-room  and  employees' quarters 6.782  28 

Amusnmenthall 11.98(J  00 

Bath-house 6,000  00 

Befrigerator 2,600  00 

Farm  buildinf?s 2.662  72 

Boilers  and  pumps 4,834  37 

Land  drain 1.000  00 

Completion  of  south  wIur 71.877  69 

Detached  wards 37,887  29 

Furniture    for    four   hundred    and    twenty 

patients 11.889  28 

Covering  steam-pipes 1.000  m» 

Patients'  library,  medical  library,  etc 2.280  (H» 

Additional  stock  andfarm  implements 1.486  09 

Musical  instruments,  maffic  lantern,  etc 1.210  (Ml 

Transfer  of  patients 692  60 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1882— 

Ordinary  expenses $67,600  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 1.633  27 

Improvement  of  grounds 1.267  t'A 

Dining-room  and  employees'  quarters 6.782  38 

Amusnmenthall 3.416  54 

Bath-house 1.756  27 

Befrigerator 2,600  <»0 

Farm  buildings 11^6  64 

Boilers  and  pumps 30  86 

Land  drain 226  82 

Completion  of  south  wing 46,058  66 

Detached  wards 9.257  93 

Furniture    for    four   hundred   and   twenty 

patients 9,77:1  23 

Covtring  st<>am-pipe8 233  97 

Patients' library,  eto 2.<»09  60 

Additioii.il  stock  and  farm  implements 775  94 

Musical  instruments 380  oo 

Transfer  of  patients 692  6U 


$46.  (KK)  00 

]7,5(»0  00 

750  09 

109  95 

30,448  93 

7.348  86 

770  79 

8,898  87 


2,645  48 

8.234  66 

17  62 

14  00 


337  28 
166  63 


4.800  00 

1.122  41 

112  71 

110  72 


220  00 
14  91 

290  00 
67  40 


310,727  28 


$75.(100  00; 
1.716  64 
622  41 


8,569  46 
3.243  73 


2,496  18 

4,808  51 

773  18 


25.818  93 
28,629  26 
2,116  05 
766  03 
270  32 
709  15 
820  00 


154.362  33 


$439.697  48  $310.727  28  $439,697  48 


$15,000  00 

92,500  00 

2.466  73 

732  36 

30.448  98 

7,848  86 

770  79 

8.898  87 

2.645  48 
8.234  55 
17  62 
8.583  46 
3,243  73 


2. 833  46 

4.969  14 

773  18 

4,800  OO 

26.941  34 

28.742  07 

2,226  77 

766  03 

490  32 

724  06 

1.120  00 

57  40 


154.362  33 
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^^th  Appropriations — Continued, 


^OB  THE  INSANE. 


*    m 


By  balance  of  former  appropriations  remaining  in  state  treasury, 
nndrawD.  October  1. 1€W)— 

OrdiBATT  expenses $46,000  00 

ConstructioD  of  one  section  of  north  wing 90,44d  93 

Cortistroction  of  coal-house,  carriaj?e- house,  etc 7.348  86 

Koad.  walkst,  grading,  tr^es,  shrubbery,  etc 770  79 

"Furailnre,  tools,  implements,  machinery,  etc 8.898  87 

Parm  Implements,  stock,  carriaipe.  wagon,  etc 2,615  48 

t:<mstruction  ot  detached  wards 8.234  55 

By  appropriation.  May  30, 1881,  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

•  •  •  •  •  •  for  repairs  and  improvements  for  two  years . . 

**  ••  for  Improvement  of  grounds  for  two  years 

••  '•  for  dining-room  and  employees' quarters 

•*  ••  ••  foramusoment  hall 

•'  ••  •'  for  bath-house 

"  for  refrigerator 

•'  forfarm  buildings 

••  "  for  boilers  and  pumps 

••  "  *'  for  land  drain 

•'  '•  ••  for  branch  railroad 

"  for  completion  of  south  wing 

••  ••  ••  for  detached  wards 

•  *  •  •  • '  for  furniture  for  four  hundred  and  twenty  patients 

*•  for  covering  Kteam- pipes 

"  for  patients'  library,  medical  library,  etc 

'  *  for  addit'nal  stock  and  farm  impl'ts jor  two  years. 

•  •  for  musical  instruments,  magic  lanterns,  etc — 

••  •'  fortransferofpatients  (one-fourth  of  appropria'u) 


$103.: 

160.1 

4.< 

2.* 

6.1 

12,1 

6.< 

2.i 

3.' 

5,1 

l.< 

4.1 

73,1 

38.1 

12.1 

IJ 
2 

1,1 
l.i 


n 
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E.] — The  Institutions  in  accoant 


Db. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  HOSPITAt. 


1881. 


1882. 


Total. 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expensea.  to  July  1. 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses,  slnoe  July  1. 1881 

For  repairs  and  Improvements,  appropriation  1879. 
For  repairs  and  improvements,  appropriation  1881. 
For  corn  cribs,  pifirfirery.  etc.,  Appropriation  1879.... 

For  amusement  hall,  appropriation  1879  

For  improviog  grounds,  appropriation  1879 

For  improving  grounds,  appropriation  1881 

For  sewer,  appro priatlon  1879 

For  building  an  additional  Alter 

For  building  a  refrigerating  house •.. . . 

For  rebuilding  two  end  walls 

For  transfer  of  patients. 


To  balance  undrawn,  October  1, 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses  $171,600  00 

Repairs  and  Improvements 5,000  00 


132,500  00 

22,500  00 

6,079  05 


154  85 

16  61 

696  00 


193,500  00 
■2*448*86 


973  82 


88  89 


182  4S 


Improving  grounds 

Additional  fllt«*r 

Refrigerating  house 

Rebuilding  two  end  walls 
Transfer  of  patients 


2,0fH)  00 
2,000  00 
5.000  0«» 
3,000  (H) 
617  52 


To  balance  undrawn,  October  1, 1882— 

Ordinary  expenses $78,000  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 2,561  14 

Improving  grounds 1.026  18 

Re-building  two  end  walls 8.0(to  0(» 

Transfer  of  patients 465  57 


189.117  52 


$:M)0,235  40 


2.000  00 
5.000  00 


151  95 


I82.5n0  00 

116.  OOn  uo 

5.079  05 

2,448  86 

154  85 

IC  61 

1,G69  8-J 


38  89 

2,00(100 
5.000  00 


284  43 


I 


85,042  89       85.042  89 


$189. 117  521  $300.235  40 
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idtli  Appropriations — Contintied. 


FOB  THE  INSANE. 


Cb. 


Br  balanee  of  former  appropriations  remalnlni;  in  dtate  treasury, 
andrmwn,  October  1. 1880- 


OrdiDArr  expenses 
Repairs  and  improvements. 
Coraeribs.  pif^ry.  etc 


tosement  h 


$82,500  00 

5.079  05 

15185 

16  61 

696  00 

38  89 


ju>Dronriation«  Mar  90, 1881,  for  ordinary  expnnses  for  two  years 

^*^    -  -  .  -         •  •    fQj.  Improvements  and  repairs  for  two  yean* , 

'  *     for  improving  fcrounds  for  two  years 

"     for  buildine;  an  additional  filter 

* '     for  building;  a  ref  rise  ratine:  house  

* '  for  rebuilding  two  end  walls  adjoininfirthe  cen- 
tre building 

anproprJation.  ICajr  SO.  1881.  for  transfer  of  patients  (one-fourth  of  appropri- 
^^  ation) -■ 


$  88.485  40 
194.000  00 
5.000  00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
5,000  00 

8.000  OO 

750  00 


$300,236  40 
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[  E.  ]  —  The  Institutions  in  Account 


Dr. 


ILLINOIS  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1, 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  since  July  1, 1881 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  approprii'tion  1879 
For  improvements  and  repairs,  appropriation  1881 
For  improvement  of  srrounds,  appropriation  1879  . . 
For  improvement  of  grounds,  appropriation  1881.. . 

For  new  kitchen 

For  water  supply 

For  extending  sewer 

For  temporary  wooden  barracks,  etc 

For  rebuildintr  north  wing.  etc... 

For  new  furniture 

For  repairing  damages  to  centre  building- 

For  new  engine 

For  retrigeratlng  house 

For  settling  ba»in  and  filter 

Forone  half-mile  of  fence 

For  additional  heating  apparatus 

For  detached  Imilding  for  stores 

For  transfer  of  patients 


1881. 


1882. 


Total. 


$90.000  00 


2,148  84 


926  06 

90  S7 

11  95 

351  53 

48  18 

10,715  15 

14,830  93 


126  69 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $156,000  00 

Improvements  ancirepalrs 8,000  00 

Improvement  of  grounds 1,909  6:{ 

Extension  of  sew.er 199  80 

Temporary  wooden  barracks 1,284  85 

Rebuilding  north  wing 75.669  07 

New  furniture 

Repairing  damages  to  centre  building. 
New  engine. 


3.000  ou 

873  31 

2.635  00 

Refrigerating  house 2,500  00 

.,.../'  .^  . .  «...  j^  ^ 

250  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 

882  14 


Settling  basins  and  filter. 

One  half-mile  of  fence* 

Additional  heating  apparatus. 
Detached  building  for  stores  . 
Transfer  of  patients 


To  balances  undrawn  October  1, 1882— 

Ordinary  expenses 66,000  00 

Improvements  and  repairs 654  73 

Improvement  of  grounds 1.042  14 

Rebuilding  north  wing 7,583  32 

Settling  basin  and  filter. 100  00 

One  half-mile  of  fence 250  00 

Transfer  of  patients 382  14 


367  86 


255,003  80 


$374.12136 


$90,000  00 
■"*7,'845'27 
867*49 


199  80 

1.284  85 

68,0H5  75 

3.000  (Ml 

873  31 
2,635  00 
2,500  00 


1,200  00 
1.<MM)00 


76,012  33 


$255.003  80 


$90,000  OOi 
90.0UU  00 
2. 148  84 
7.345  27\ 
926  06* 
957  86| 
11  95l 
351  53 
247  98 
12.000  00 
82.416  68 
3,000  00, 
1.000  00 
2.635  00 
2,500  00 


1,200  00 

1,000  00 

367  86 


76.012  33 


$374,121  36 
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A 


with  Appropriations — Continued. 


FOB  TSE  IN8AKS. 


Cp. 


By  balance  of  former  appropriations,  remaininsr  in  state  treasury, 
^  andrawa.  October  1.1880— 

Ordinary  ezpeoseB $90,000  00 

ImproT^ments  and  repairs 2.148  84 

UBproTemeat  of  icroiinds 926  06 

NevkHeben 1196 

Water  supply ,351  53 

247  98 


90 


»  By  appropriation  Bif  a7  25. 1881,  for  temporary  wooden  barracks,  etc 

•*    for  rebuilding  north  wins: 

for  new  furniture 

for  repairing  damasres  to  centre  buildincr 

for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

for  repairs  and  improvements  for  two  years 

for  Improvement  of  srrounds  for  two  years 

for  new  ensrine 

for  construction  of  refrigerating  house 

for  settling  basin  and  filter 

for  one  half-mile  of  fence 

for  additional  heating  apparatus 

for  erection  of  a  detached  building  for  stores. . . . 
for  transfer  of  patients  (one-fourth  of  appropria- 
tion)  


$98.686  96 

12.000  00 

90,000  00 

8,000  00 

1.000  00 

156.000  00 

8.000  00 

2.000  00 

2,635  00 

2.500  00 

100  00 

250  00 

1.200  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 


$374,12136 


—11 
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[  E.  ] — The  Institutions  in  Account 


Db. 


ILLINOIS    INSTITUTION    FOB 


1881. 


1882. 


Total. 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1, 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  since  Julyl,  1881 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1879 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1881 

For  library,  appropriation  1879 

For  library,  appropriation  1881 

For  fire-escapes,  appropriation  1879  , 

For  verandah  fire-escapes,  uppropriation  1881 

For  changing  burn  to  cottage,  appropriation  1879. 

For  the  erection  of  a  bam 

For  the  erection  of  a  bakery 

For  the  erection  of  a  storehouse 

For  the  erection  of  a  filter  and  filter-house 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $148,750  00 

Bepairs 5,485  18 

Library 980  75 

Verandah  fire-escapes 1.300  00 

Erection  of  abarn 2,400  09 

Erection  of  a  bakery 2.800  oo 

Erection  of  a  storehouse 2,376  61 

Erection  of  a  filter  and  filter-house 2.718  00 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1882— 
Ordinary  expenses $68,750  00 


Bepairs 

Library 

Verandah  fire-escapes 

Erection  of  a  barn 

Erection  of  a  bakery , 

Erection  of  a  storehouse. 


1,359  26 
500  00 

7  41 

8  06 
200  47 

66  82 


$60,000 

21,250 

1.737 

514 

542 

i9 

1.500 


00 
00 
32 
82 
82 
25 
00 


1.552 
599 
200 

2,623 
882 


23 
31 
00 
39 
00 


166,811  23 


$257.632  37 


■  ■$85,666'66 

4,125  92 

480  75 

■"*i.*29a'69 

2.397  63 
2.690  63 
2,309  79 
2,718  00 


66.896  02 


1166.811  23 


$60.000  00 

106.250  00 

1.737  83 

4.640  74 

542  82 

50»  0(t' 

1,500  oo; 

1.292  59 
1.552  23 
2.996  94 
2.790  53i 
4. 933  18 
3,000  00 


65.896  02 


$257,632  37 


Db. 


ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1. 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  since  July  1, 1881 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1879 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1881 

For  books,  maps.  etc..  appropriation  1879 *     . 

For  a  sewer 

For  an  engine  and  laundry  machinery 

For  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  east  wing. . 
For  school  apparatus.musical  instruments  and  furniture 
For  the  construction  of  a  barn,  ooal-house  and  shops  . . 

To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $41,500  oo 

Bepairs S.OdO  00 

Sewer 775  00 

Engine  and  laundry  machinery 822  50 

Construction  and  completion  of  east  wing 30, 536  40 

School  apparatus,  musical  instruments  and 

furniture 2.500  00 

Construction  of  a  barn,  coal-house  and  shops  .    4.601  84 


$18,750  00 

5.500  00 

545  98 


600  00 


617  50 
2.463  60 


7.398  16 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1. 1882— 

Ordinary  expenses $18,750  00 

Bepair:!' 1,»*7  22 

Sewer 845  40 

Engine  and  laundry  machinery 55 

Construction  and  completion  of  east  wing 1,716  63 

School  apparatus,  musical  instruments   and 

furniture 1,616  61 


83,785  74 


$22.750  00 


1.692  78 


429  60 

82195 

28,819  77 

988  39 

4.60184 


28.635  41 


$18,750  00 

28.150  00 

545  96 

1.692  78 

600  00! 

529  60, 

1.439  45' 

31.288  37 

984  39 

12.000  OOj 


23.635  41 


$119,610  98     $88,735  741  $119,610  »\ 


168 


A 


with  Appropriations — Continued. 

THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB.     ^ 

By  balance  of  former  appropriations  remi^inlnfir  in  state  treasury, 
undrawn,  October  1, 1880— 

Ordinary  expenses $60,000  00 

Fire-escapes 1.500  W» 

ChanfiinKbarn  to  cottage 1.552  Zi 

Ropairs 1.7S7  »2 

Library 542  82 

By  appropriation.  May  27, 1881 .  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

"  '  *        •  *    for  repairs  and  improvements  for  two 

years 

*•  *'  *•      •*•    for  pupils' library,  for  two  years 

'*  '•  •'        ••    for  the  erection  of  a  burn 

*•    for  the  erection  of  a  bakery 

••        '•    for  the   erection  of  verandah  flre- 

escapes 

'•  ••        ••    for  the  erection  of  a  storehouse 

•*        "     for  the  erection  of  a  filter  and  filter- 
house 


Cb. 


$65,332  37 
170,000  00 

6.000  CO 
1.00(»  00 
3.000  00 
3,000  00 

1.30«>  00 
5,00(1  00 

3.000  OO 


$257,682  37 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Cb. 


By  balance  of  former  appropriations  remainiag  in  state  treasury, 
undrawn,  October  1. 1880— 

Ordinary  expenses $18,750  00 

Repairs 545  98 

Books,  maps,  etc 600  00 


« t 
« • 

4  • 


By  appropriation  May  27, 188! ,  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

"  *  *   for  repairs  and  improvements  for  two  years 

for  a  sewer 

for  an  engine  and  laundry  machinery 

for  the  construction  and  completion  of  east  wing 
for  school  apparatus,  musical  Instruments  and 

furniture 

for  construction  of  a  barn,  coal-house  and  shops 


« « 
« • 

« * 


$19.895  98 

47.000  00 

3,000  00 

775  W» 

1,440  00 

33.000  00 


2.500  00 
12,000  00 


$119,610  98 


A 
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[E.] — The  Institutions  in  Account 


Db. 


ILLINOIS    ASYLUM    FOB 


188L 


1882. 


TotaL 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1, 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  since  July  1. 1881 , 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1879 

For  repairs,  appropriation  1881 

For  Improvement  of  grounds,  appropriation  1879 , 

For  improvement  of  flfrounds.  appropriatic  n  1881 

For  steam -heating,  plumbing  in  casement,  etc..  appro- 
priation 1879 

For  steam-heatingr,  plumbing  in  basement,  etc..  appro- 
priation 1881 

For  cisterns,  appropriation  1879 

For  construction  of  a  laundry  building,  etc 

For  mercurial  fire-alarm 

For  verandah  flre-escapes 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1. 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $90,500  00 

Repairs 4,00i»  00 

Improvement  of  grounds 1,000-00 

Steam-heating,  etc 3,000  00 

Laundry  building 3,000  00 

Mercurial  fire-alarm 1.775  00 

Verandah  flre-escapes 2.500  00 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1. 1882— 
Ordinary  expenses 42.000  00 


$&4.000  00 

11,500  00 

2,702  09 


571  69 


$48.500  00 


1,370  10 


1.654  49 


500  00 


543  32 


2,787  38 


1.600  00 


$105.775  00 


Repairs 

Improvement  of  grounds 

Steam-heating,  etc 

Laundry  building 

Mercurial  fire-alarm 

Verandah  flre-escapes... 


2,629  90 
456  68 
212  62 

3.000  00 
175  00 

2.500.00 


$176,703  27 


50,974  20 


$5^.000  00 

60.000  00 

2.702  09 

1,370  10 

571  69 

.      54332 

1.654  49 

2.787  38 
500  00 


1.600  00 


50,974  20 


$105,775  00   $176.703  27^ 


Db. 


ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS' 


1881. 


1882. 


Total. 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1, 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  since  July  1,1881 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  appropriation  1879 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  appropriation  1881 

For  newerage.  appropriation  1879 

For  library  

For  erection  of  hospital,  etc 

For  a  new  boiler-house,  and  a  new  steam  boiler,  etc .. . 

To  balance  undrawn,  October  1, 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses $75,875  00 

Improvements  ann  repairs 1,547  93 

Library 500  00 

Erection  of  hospital .'. 5,000  00 

New  boiler-house  and  new  steam  boiler 2,320  35 


$39,750  00 

9.625  00 

1,129  08 

1.452  07 

133  16 


1.979  65 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1882— 

Ordinary '. $34,875  00 

Library 180  74 

Erection  of  hospital 5.000  00 


40,500  00 


1,547  93 

*8i9"26 

3*326"35 


$84.743  28 


$138,812  24 


P9.750  OO; 

50,125  00  1 

1.129  08|: 

3.000  00! 

133  16 

319  26 


4,300  00| 


$40,055  74 


$40,055  74 


$84.743  28'  $138,812  24 
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with  Appropriations — Continued. 


TEEBLE-IONDED    CHILDREN. 


Gb. 


BybaUneeof  former  appropriations  remainlncr  in  state  treasury. 
^     undrawn.  October  1, 1880— 

OrdiBAry  expenses $64,000  00 

vteam-heatuig,  plumblns  in  basement 1,654  49 

Cisteras 500  00 

Bepairs 2.702  OH 

Improvement  of  grounds 571  69 


Bt  appropriation,  Ifay  28, 18S1,  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

*'        *'     for  flnishinff.  steam-heatinfiT.  plambing  and  fuiv 

nishing  basement 

*  *    for  construction  of  a  laundry  buiidin^r,  etc 

••     formercurial  fire-alarm f 

•'     for  repairs,  for  two  years 

••  «  for  improvement  of  grounds,  for  two  years 

*'     forverandah  fire-escapes 


$59.428  29 
102,000  00 

8.000  00 
8.0JH)  00 
1.775  00 
4.000  00 
1.4KK)  00 
2.500  00 


$176,703  27 


0BPH158'  HOME. 


Cb. 


By  bwiaace  of  former  appropriations  remaining  in  state  treasury 
-^,  BAdnwD,  October  1. 1881— 

JWlofflT  expenses $39,760  00 

iiBUViDremeotd  and  repairs 1.129  08 

8ewien«e 133  16 

Bj  ssproj>TiBUou  May  27. 1881.  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

•"       •*   for  improvements  and  repairs 

••  forlibrary 

"         ••  ....  for  erection  and  fumlshinir  a  suitable  hospital 

buildine 

"       **   for  a  new  boiler- house,  and  new  steam  boiler,  etc. 


$41.012  24 

85.000  00 

3.000  00 

500  00 

5.000  00 
4.300  00 


$138,812  24 
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[  E.  ]  —  The  Institutions  in  Account 


Db. 


ILLINOIS  CHARITABLE  EYE 


1881. 


1882. 


Total. 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1, 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  since  July  1. 1881 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  appropriation  1879. 
For  repairs  and  improvements,  appropriation  1881. 

For  furniture,  appropriation  1879 

For  furniture,  appropriation  1881 

For  stone  sidewalk 

For  iron  fence  and  stone  oopinff 

Forioe-house 

For  steam- heatinff  apparatus  for  ventilation 

For  machinery  for  laundry 

For  raising  smoke- stack*  etc 

For  pavlne:  Adams  street , 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1881— 
Ordinary  expenses $J8,250  00 


Repairs  and  improvements 

Furniture 

Stone  sidewalk 

Iron  fence  and  stond  coping 

Ice-house 

Steam-heating  apparatus. .. 

Machinery  for  laundry 

Raising  smoke-stack,  etc  .. 
Paving  Adams  street 


$12.750  00 

3.750  00 

1.009  44 

100  82 

737  19 

425  55 


1.899  18 
1,574  45! 
800  00 
500  00 
200  00 
300  00 
200  00 
600  00 
312  00 


To  balance  undrawn  Oo^  ober  1. 1882— 

Ordinary  expenses 12.750  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 1,513  65 

Furniture 748  04 

Steam- heating  apparatus 300  00 

Machinery  for  laundry 200  00 

Raising  smoke-stack,  etc 600  00 

PaviDg  Adams  street 312  00 


115.600  00 
S86'68 


826  41 
800  00 
500  00 
200  00 


34,685  63 


$63.408  63 


16.4SB69 


$34.636  63 


$12,750  90 

19.250  (Ml 

1,009  44 

486  35 

737  19 

1.251  96 

800  OO 

500  00 

aoooo 


16.428  69 


$58,406  63 
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with  Appropriations— Coniinwerf. 


^5^3f2SS!  OetS™r  l,*Sli^^^*^^'^'  remalalnar  in  state  treasury. 


^^  ^ —  expenses 

Bepui^  and  improvements 


$12,790  00 

l.Ofld  44 

787  19 


•  • 


•  • 


f  ai^ropriation  May  25. 1881.  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

^    for  repairs  and  improvements,  for  two  years. . . 

for  additional  furniture,  for  two  years 

'   for  stone  sidewalk 

for  iron  fence  and  stone  coping 

^   for  ice-house ;.... 

^   for  steam-heating  apparatus  for  ventilation 

^    for  machinery  for  lauDdry 

for  ralsioirsmoke-staok,  tuck -pointing  same  and 
.        painting  buildings 

for  paving  Adams  street 


$14,496 

S2,(H)0 

2,000 

2.000 

800 

6<t0 

2«0 

SOO 

200 

eoo 

812 


158,408  f 
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[E.J — The  Institutions  in  Account 


Db. 


ILLINOIS  STATE 


To  amount  drawn— 

For  ordinary  expenses  to  July  1. 1881 

For  ordinary  expenses  slnoe  July  1. 1881 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  appropriation  1879 

For  repairs  and' Improvements,  appropriation  1881 

For  library  and  papers,  appropriation  1879 

For  library  and  papers,  appropriation  1881 

For  drainage,  appropriation  1879 

For  two  washing  machines 

For  painting  tin  roof  on  main  and  engine  buildings,  etc. 

For  improvement  of  grounds 

For  renewing  stairs  in  workshop,  wings  of  main  build- 


ing, eto^ 
lininc 


For  linmg  water  troughs  in  dormitories  and  water  tank. 

Eor  painting  brickwork,  main  and  family  buildings 

For  privy  vaults  for  dormitories  and  to  remedy  the  ven- 
tilation  


1881. 


1882. 


TotaL 


$31,000  00 
7,000  00 
1,671  17 


To  balance  undrawn  October  1, 1881— 

Ordinary  expenses • 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Library  and  papers....- 

Painting  roof  on  main  and  engine  building.etc 

Improvement  of  grounds 

Renewing  stairs  and  floors 

Lining  water  troughs  and  tank 

Painting  brickwork 

Privy  vaults  and  ventilation 

To  balance  undrawn  October  1. 1882— 

Ordinary  expenses 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Library  and  papers 

Improving  grounds 

RenewlnfiT  stairs * 

Painting  Drickwork 


(49.000  00 
1,000  00 
400  00 
458  82 
200  00 
858  76 
200  00 
590  00 

16.000  00 


$21,000  00 

343  21 

132  03 

95  42 

1(»6  81 

'  42  00 


132  04 


"$28.'666"66 

656*79 

■**  "267  97 


118  30^ 

600  00: 

341  18     458  82 
104  58 


241  25 


68,207  57 


$99,111  51 


192  44 
200  00 
548  00 

16.000  00 


21.778  97 


$68,207  57 


$21,000  OOj 
35,000  00 
1.571  171 
656  79< 
132  04 
267  97 
118  30 
500  00 
8(H)  00 
104.58; 


433  69 

200  OO 
548  00 

16.000  00 


21.778  97 


$99,11151 
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with  Appropriations — Concluded. 


Cb. 


Ordloj 


_  of  foi-mer  Appropriations,  remainiiiff  in  state  treasury 
.  Octol>or  1,  1890- 

p^nses 

imv>TX>'vem.ent8 


$21,000  00 

1.671  17 

1.12  04 

118  90 


a  « 
«  * 


€  • 


May  27,  1881,  for  ordinary  expenses  for  two  years 

•  •    lor  boys'  library  and  tor  papers  for  two  years . . . 

for  two  washlQfi:  machines 

* '  for  paintinfiT  tin  roof  on  main  and  enefine  build- 
ings, etc 

"     for  improvement  of  grounds 

* '  for  renewing  stiUrs  in  workshops,  wings  of  main 
building,  etc 

"  for  lining  water  troughs  in  dormitories,  and 
\7ateir  t&nlc 

•  •  for  painting  brickwork ,"  main  an  d  f  ainUy  buiid'ngs 
for  repairs  and  improvements  from  July  1, 1882. . 
for  privy  vaults  for  dormitories  and  to  remedy 

the  ventilation 


|?2.821  51 

66,U<N)  00 

44H)  00 

500  00 

800  00 
200  00 

600  0J» 

200  00 

590  00 

1.000  00 

16.000  00 


$09,111  51 
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Table,  showing  amounts  collected  from  each  county  in  the  state,  hy 
seven  state  institutionSy  between  the  1st  day  of  October,  1880,  and  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1881. 


Counties. 


cag" 

O^ 

O  » 

OS 

OC3 

00  ^ 

»  S!" 

w  :? 

OB  ^ 

t3=r 

-3' 

•33 

-jcr 

^^^ 

M.9 

*^s 

i.5 

g» 

-»•  — 

E3 

•     M 

.     M 

•     h-t 

.     M 

:  S3 

:  3 

:  c3 

:  o 

.    QD 

:  CD 

QD 

.     QD 

•    » 

.  p 

•    P 

.     p 

:  0 

:  o 

:  0 

'.    3 

•     CD 

o 

.     CD 

!     CD 

«2 

est 
Be: 


W3 


O 


(D 


o 
o 

I 


h3 

o 


Adiims 

Alexander. . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Oasfl 
Champaififn. '. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas , 

DuPage 

Edftar f- 

Edwards 

EfflnKham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson  

Kane, 

Kankakee . . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle  

Lawrence..., 

Lee 

Livini^ston. . . 

Losran 

Macon 

Hacoupin..., 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonouffh 


$21  78 
'iu4'92 


4.871  54 


48  92 


1  47 
;0  6O 


n  18 


$34  32 
* '4o'i7 
"5§"86 


378  42 


865 
9  10 


1  66 
i3"i2 


45  09 
"9*60 


11  29 


10  09 
*37'02 


127  11 


142  59 

216  31 

5  61 


138  00 
137  04 


79  14 
12  32 


123  02 


$403  05 


56  21 


$4i)9  25 
249  15 


19  95 


IW  25 
'9i*45 


127  5«» 
.'S8  83 

88  25 
326  10 
184  65 

80  25 
280  65 


309  35 


74  15, 


158  12 


100  00 


157  50 


27  35 

166  70 

37  00 


289  20 
"156*62 


23  85 


52  88 
81  57 


36  15 

183  27 

184  38 


94  90 


29  84 

38  15 

162  28 


37  89 
94  93 


11  03 


24  77 


169  75 


259  85 
113  30 
147  40 


$119  55 


$36  60 


30  20 

7  70 

198  02 


18  00, 

9  90, 

36  55' 

122  99, 

90 

111  94 

»  •  V  •  »    »    • 

290 


18  30 
26  51 


37  60 


1.160  39 


56  55 
62  38 
13  75 


24  45 
22  OS! 


14  55 
21  80 


45  00 


725 


22  68 


58  45 
85  03 


228  60 
192  70 
186  15 


163  68 


42  30 
212  70 


129  25 


428  40 
48  25 


82  20 


23158 


775  08 
42  70 


55  55 
12  58 
178  06 
34  43 
15  90 
45  35 
11  4« 
98  75 


19  85 


$9  68 


33  08 

34  86 


708 


16  77 

in  44 

474  91 


21  91 
90  55 


639 


17  50 
12  35 


$568  8S 

409  2& 
279  S5 

29  48 
254  2S 
139  24 

56  25 
1»9  H» 
357  34 
555  54 
180  60 
445  12 
222  15 

99  92 

327  09 

6.88»  26 

909  35 


127  38 
285  73 
182  44 

38  60 
132  50 

49  43 
179  82 

69  05 
236  74 


85  67 


85  75 
13  15 


10  52 


29  10 


110  42 
11  75 


31  80 
'2i2'53 


11  08 
*76"2i 


429  47 


176  47 

101  80 

94  90 

132  86 


16  87 
8  81 
15  03 
47  13 
30  82 


54  04 
si  86 


60  88 
155  22 
^41 
51  28 
2149 
17  74 
241  11 
41  23 


63  02 
287  05 
443  26 
320  13 
378  70 
147  40 


181  15 


90  62 


15  08 


1.002  86 
340  58 
5  61 
316  02 
338  95 
510  81 
249^ 
154  42 
898  94 
474  34 
326  13 

11  OS 
538  82 

00  00 

67  07 
335  12 

82  20 
856  86 
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[  G.  ] — Continued. 


CooiiUe?. 


g"^ 

n^ 

no 

2  a 

OD 

oc 

«B  r* 

»  Sf 

go  r» 

QD  e* 

pra 

-3 

S3 

•OS* 

£3 

£ 

g"^ 

E3 

•      1-^ 

•      H-l 

:  »H 

•     ►H 

I     B3 

:  a 

:  o 

:  p 

.      CB 

:    aa 

:  OB 

:  n 

:  S 

:  ss 

•  p 

.  p 

:    9 

a 

:  a 

:  P 

•    *» 

.     <D 

.   o 

:  « 

©p 


tCP 


o 

sr 
9 


if 

:  ? 


McHenpy..... 

MeJUPim 

Hen&rd 

Mereer 

Monroe 

M<mtsoiiiery 

MotEan 

Mottltrie 

We 

PteriA. 


$34  12 


110  19 
16  81 


18  70 


$!BMlolph.... 
Kehlaiid  ...: 
RoekUUnd. 


227  50 


2S68 


22  79 


$204  45;. 

41  ao 

1S2  90 


173  60 
128  75 


273  59 


$75  60 

122  65 

2  40 


$55  17 


280 


50  67 
419  40 


69  47 


246  27 


131  10 


57  65 
16  80 


150  96 
20  35 


82  10 
35  80! 
54  48 
93  15 
67  55 
59  65 


13  25 


44  19 


$92  28 
16  23 

8  89 
89  36 

7  03 
74  97 


139  20 


28  72 


220  10; 
3  80! 


68  33 

7  41 

28  5:^ 


47  58 


o 


$119  91 
491  37 

59  93 
160  49 

89  36 
212  73 
252  72 

57  2-* 
364  84 
433  15 
198  16 

79  20 
558  6<» 

57  65 

16  80 
120  98 
150  95 
240  45 
297  65 


Bfihnyler  .. 

i«ott 

Oeibr 


13  84 


144  17 
22  45 
11  60 


7  50 
11  60 


18  76 


122  99 
838 


«L  Clair.:.'." 
tepheoson. 
TaxeweU  .,, 

Jalon 

Ijniiaioii... 
Vabaah.. 


8  48 
*9i'77 


27  10 


9  04 
65*96 


Waehjactonu'.II 

5s?« 

jWte 

Sfteaide 

Wl 

2^|^iison 

Total 


133  25 

'ssi'-io 


75  99 


24  65 
202  41 


69  35 


96  84 


137  75 

316  95 

35  96 


30  65 


226  10 


165  95 
64  81 


80  80 
1S8  35 

7  50 


88 


36  58! 


9155 


91  75 


104  92 


$6,801  80    $1,558  90.  $5,466  06 


$6.029  49 


18  79 
57  16 
9  89 
78  57 
86  47 
20  80 


23  75 


36  40' 


18  90' 
79  98' 
200.001 
42  88 
23  30 


2-149 

'so'sd 


?7  72 


288  50 

61  19 

11  60 

209  24 

60  23 

821  95 

148  93 

115  77 

216  32 

500  08 

56  76 

249  85 

80  80 

254  24 

7  50 

184  85 

23172 

291  75 

150  76 

300  49 


$5,732  47   $466  72'  $2,937  84  $28,984  28 
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Table,  slwwing  amounts  collected  from  each  county  in  the  state,  by 
seven  state  institutions,  between  the  1st  day  of  October,  1881,  and  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1882. 


Counties. 


Adams..*.... 
Alexander. . 

lioiid 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 


Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

DeEalb 

DeWItt 

Douglas 

DuPaee 

Edfirar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

Henry 

Iroquois 

.rackson 

Jasper 

Jenerson 

.Terpey 

Jn  Daviess... 

Johnson  

Kano 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  ... 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mapsac 

McDoMOUgh. 
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B    ;^ 

tre^ 

§3 

c^cS 

y*  I*. 

P§ 

:  2 

:  S-* 

i*^ 

:  ® 

.  o 

2© 

:  o 

:  a> 

.   a 

:  a-i 

•  1 

•  • 

H 

o 


$65  91 


(i2  27 
'6568 


2.772  27 

■  188  06 

"**84"87 


122  66 
'15593 


$41126 


18  55 

1S5  69 

43  60 


41  2<v 
1.110  98 


41  04 


43  29 
23'i6 


29 


89  30 

■i6i"75 


26  12 
"■49'63 

"'is'so 

'268*29 

"io'oo 


81  80 
■ '99*85 
'133*80 


$9138 


151  10! 


60  00 
23  70 
15  40 
88  20 


4  05 

6  80 

7  70 

"67  53 
24  00 
84«i3 
67  71 


82  521 
188  04i 


204  41 
* ■26*20 


140  49 


45  62 


81  23 

'240  95 

204 "66 


63  39 


W6  77 
239  88 


12  85 

61  17 

505 


132  55| 

19  85 
211  75, 

70  73 


26  08 
5  20 


18  80 
238  61 


104  90 


4  45 
■99"40 


28  08 


171  06 


4^5 

20  10 

132  83 


231  20 


200  88 
'312*75 
"19*39 


116  75 
380  27 


153  78 
21  11 


3(vl(' 


56  a*) 

208  05 

35  25 


97  78 
132  20 
127  31 


342  57 


71  86 
370  46 


66  31 
46  13 


20  »< 
295  95 


216  35 


146  30 
203  35 
128  45 
409  95 


25  15 
114  75 


272  32 


133  72 
9S2(> 


109  79 


688 
94  76 
72  43 
44  15 
53  75 
17  58 


159  20 
15  53 


59  75 

38  74 

150  85 


4  85 
34  68 
25  52 
47  73 


89  02 
123  36 


$2  25 
"18*40 
26  0(» 


39  «3 
I  60 


251  80 


64  20 

"soo 


300 
6  tj(i 


12  65 


230 


200  92 


12  78; 


231  351 


$43  88'   1548  77 


760 


38  43 
(•9  25 
10  n 
19  11 


76  41 

94  95 

7G6  45 

19  65 


73  98 
78  81 


11  65 


18  66 
12  5(» 


99  67 


24  64 

166  ^ 


41  28, 

14  771 
58  56 


28  04 


21  13 

42  50 


37  01 


73  09 
24  56 
87  32 
37  45 
32  14 
31  9<i 
96  82 
43  82 


133  r 


22  17 
74  .H2 
37  181 

18  881 


81  ns 
72  71 
52  2S 
197  96 
15«96 
lt8  94 
2l'1  76 
3IH59 
127  26 
£6175 


185  13 
324  19 

5.788  27 
481  82 


269  88 

239  8S 
94  56 
8187 

353  71 
25  05 

845  91 

102  net 

6143  37 
445 
38170 
99  40 
204  00 
117  90 
191  16 
361  13 


97  3S 
229  49 
422  77 
176  81 
204  39 
193  71 
381  »< 
279  48 


580  82 
385  99 

19  39 
349  19 
246  36 
616  87 

87  45 
21167 
589  94 
326  69 
226  00 
610  87 
855  91 
216  62 

47  32 
201  85 
146  97 
525  55 


lio 


[  GG.  ]  —  Continued. 


Counties. 

1 

■2.? 

'  s 

•  s 

Eastern  Insane 
Hospital 

Central    Insane 
Hospital 

Bouthorn  Insane 
Hospital 

Institution     for 
the    Deaf    and 
Dumb 

Institution     for 
the  Blind 

•     I 

i 

McHenry 

1141  82 

$  17  55 

19HT5 

9i«5 

:'a"90 

2!»  42 
185  1(» 

87  15 

53  46 
1<«>60 

50  40 

'"$43'55 

$3  70 
136  24 
26  93 
49  28 
70  90 
24  36 
142  93 

$163  07 

MeLean 

........ 

$148  75 
\W}  00 
11)8  30 

525  29 

Menard 

136  78 

Sereer 

$4  96 

'"■22'96 

222  54 

Xooroe 

104  80 

Ifo&tgomery 

128  9H 
152  90 

•.«••••>•• 

182  68 

Horsan 

503  83 

Xoiiltrie 

87  15 

Offle 

158  78 

""ph'sG 

187  53 

30 
20  60 

293  10 

Peoria 

28  29 
297 

279  76 

81  68 
90  86 

512  93 

Ferry 

271  75 

PiKtX 

60  60 
248  50 

60  60 

248  60 

Pope !I..II- 

29  25 
15  90 

29  25 

P«bi&kl 

15  30 

PBtii%ni „    . 

18  10 

9  76 

27  86 

Baadolph 

13  45 
16  85 

13  45 

mebland. 

119  95 

136  80 

Boeklslaod 

251  65 

64  88 

316  53 

fl&lin^ 

63  85 

• 

83  85 

SaacamoB 

11  17 

404  00 
118  50 

77  80 
500  45 

25  40 

"54  ■« 
36  66 
14  70 

46  56 
24  65 

204  05 
16  98 

719  20 

Sehuyler 

196  79 

Soon 

92  50 

8h«lby 

46  55 

97  02 

644  02 

8t»k.. 

n  23 

*"'366"64 

8*65 

176  71 
14  60 

45  28 

ftt.  Clair 

22  65 

"  4i*d7 
58  82 

600  U7 

£Bepheoaoii 

Tftzewell 

235  94 

79  86 
23  54 

389  22 

130  75 

154  29 

Voloo 

382  45 

"'  93  80 

97  58 
2355 

476  25 

vermilloQ 

280  76 

40  96 

418  70 

Wabash 

^            ^ 

78  50 

102  05 

Warren 

"*i47'48 
19  70 

12  05 
6130 
16  45 
42  10 

159  53 

WaFhlntfton 

272  38 
*"'96"57 

22  51 
35  94 

375  8!> 

Wayne 

70  18 
204  68 

122  57 

WWte 

38  51 

•■"•••••  •  "  • 

381  86 

3Ehite6lde 

1f»  96 
206  77 

163  95 

Will 

...  .,,,,, 
277  03 

m       •  ■  • 

21  25 

139  07 

130  0<l 

31  10 

9  45 

87  11 

731  23 

WlIlljiinfeOD 

130  00 

Wi]io«>baco 

Woodford 

2»5  8C 

M 

266  96 

1         35  47 

161  55 

•  «  «  *      ■  •      ■ 

77  56 

284  03 

Total 

$5,707  2E 

i.  $3,656  13 

$7.0C9  46 

$3.594  93 

$5,171  78 

$1.288  11 

$3.1»59  74 

$30,397  43 
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[H.] 


Table  shotving  balances  dve  seven  state  institutions,  and  not  yet  cMected^ 
on  the  80th  day  of  September,  1881,  from  each  county. in  the  stats. 

' ■  -  - —       _ 


Counties. 


2! 

H 

5«S 

teg 

O  rV 

DD  4 

•3© 

'='2 

»—•  »^ 

^D 

p* 

JD» 

9» 

^a 

•     t"i 

•     M 

:  o 

:  p 

'.     OD 

:    en 

•   2 

:  3 

;g 

.  o 

.   ct> 

a 
o2. 

•a  p 


? 


D 

CD 
S3 

D 
CD 


K 

1-^ 

Cost 

hern  Ini 
spital... 

;  (DO 

•^ 

•      (B 

•    —  o 

•    § 

:§° 

:  (D 

.  o. 

(D  U. 

5*0 


o 


Oh* 
P.O 

•  S 


o 


Adams 

Alexander. . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. . 
Christian.  .. 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton., 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Pulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton.... 

Hanoock 

Hardin 

Henderson  . 

Henry 

IroQuols 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey... .  ^, 
JoDaviess . . 
Johnson  .... 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox , 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  . . . 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan  

Macon , 

Macoupin  ... 

Madison 

Marion , 

Marshall. .... 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . 
McHenry ..... 
McLean 


$36  69 


1,190  60 
37  00 


85  67 


54 
5187 


41  04 


38  99 
"i6'97 


29 


94  22 


146  95 

58  66 

983 


60  05 
194  10 


$14  36 


988 
*S7*62 


35  55 
763  16 


533 
'*S7'i4 
"is*  47 

■i39"7i 

■"2'55 


135 


56  38 


33  97 


60  77 
286  79 


66  07 
22  15 


66  80 
3  28 


13  79 

77  88 


15 


74  22 


16 


$237  15 


18  65 
18  00 
43  75 


52  75 
■37  16 


36  65 
29  65 


137  55 

'■ii*9d 

"8i'48 

'i22'95 

i28'65 


66  35 


29  70 

103  90 

24  20 


$628  05 
21  60 


48  55 
21  85 
255 
37  00 
24  90 
11  95 
39  80 
41  20 
32  85 
74  20 


6  57 


63  55 
,  3  70 
39  75 
73  85 
21  2b 
386  90 


99  40 


110  15 
'i68'26 
■**3d6 


273  42 


71  95 


102  35 

130  25 

78  55 

410  35 


15  30 
91  10 


150  92 

"nib 


52  90 

66  85 

30  25 

140  90 


101  20 


14  00 


25 


35  55 
16  75 


25  71 


200 


$42  98 
447  S3 

4  X>5 
6  80 


68  05 

8  10 

26  53 

68  32 


204  44 

185  25 

12  15 


461  68 
225  25 


12  85 

29  09 

2  95 


11  68 
8  25 


240  55 

240  96 

208  88 

10  18 


39  25 
87  88 


6  38 
55  73 
72  43 

7  40 
44  80 

256  53 


594  67 
10  58 


22  40 
168  50 
60  90 
12  85 
3  00 
25  38 
12  62 
15  88 


$38  18 


224  65 

**"8'95 


30 
63  47 
41  50 


660 


38  86 
78  08 


16  13 


168  00 
14  68 
39  33 


13 
i89"d7 


43  55 


$  87  70 

191  27 
630 


26  12 
32  02 
10  21 
19  11 


32  96 

56  30 

390  93 

75 


27  41 
61  63 


985 


620 
10  60 


64  96 


11  71 
'43'48 


22  40 

400 

26  73 


15  29 


19  67 
35  47 


26  61 


37  00 

5  63 

16  89 

30  98 
21  04 
21  76 

31  13 
27  26 


90  32 


14  44 
50  53 


7  81 
"78"96 


m7  83 

1.266  65 
31  95 

43  49 
18  65 
8190 

149  98 
36  12 
15S95 
149  81 
49  91 
260  55 
210  15 

67  08 

130  65 
3.021  22 

295  85 

83  15 

125  93 

117  87 

44  04 
•  5187 

258  77 
695 

68  12 
820*90 
688  51 
632  28 
190  64 

99  40 
128  65 

82  05 
149  40 
207  68 
168  20 

52  10 
117  62 
163  04 

131  98 
89  54 
75  05 

690  52 

163  66 
101  20 
828  90 
256  08 

983 
13185 
300  25 
294  04 
57  8:^ 
104  68 
2)0  64 
174  38 
12169 
599  57 

164  78 
98  83 
29  74 

157  76 
25  71 

sac  73 

88  90 
233  15 
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A 


[  H.  ] — Concluded. 


\ 

■ 

ConntieB. 

1 

as      1 

ac  cr 

:  g 

•     CS 

Eastern    Insane 
Hospital 

Central     Insane 
Hospital 

Southern  Insane 
Hospital 

Institution  for 
the     Deaf  and 
Dumb 

Institution  for 
the  Blind 

Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded  .... 

0 

E 

1 
M enani    ...    .       .^  ..  . 

55  90 
76  60 

780 

14  20 
18  94 
39  89 
6  91 
64  98 

77  90 

i(erc«r l ...-. 

95  54 

Monroe..... 

319  70 

19  05 
14  OX 
97  71 
87  35 
22  66 
58  90 
21  75 

379  04 

Montffomety....    ..... 

68  10 
73  05 

89  09 

MorEnn 

19  05 

254  74 

Monitzie -  -    - 

82  60 

169  95 

Ofle. 

73  43 

96  09 

Peoria 

13  87 
297 

148  76 

265 

'  "  60  31 

14  86 

2  92 

279  49 

Perry 

24  55 

64  13 

putt.:::.:::::::: :::::::.:: 

60  60 
249  96 

63  52 

Pike 

935 

259  31 

Pope , 

""29  20 
415  27 

29  20 

pSiMki.::::;::::     :: 

415  27 

206 

18  10 

49  82 

18 

70  16 

Bandolph 

35  20 

35  20 

Slehiiind..ir~.~.". 

••*""••••• 

34  55 

34  55 

Soek Island .... 

141  30 

34  26 

175  56 

^^%lbm 

289  55 

i5i  io 
3753 

36  66 

440  65 

f^c^nmon 

ii'sa 

1 

305  65 

70  05 
43  70 

23  55 
19  65 

111  90 
485 

489  95 

fiehnrler. 

181  21 

8cott 

43  70 

Skelby 

""264  i5 

46  55 

47  81 

298  51 

fttark ....:;..... 

1123 

25  40 

8  65 

75  16 

45  28 

«t-  r^iiir, 

84  21 

■  27  21 
87  17 

186  58 

Stephenson 

118  S2 

89  52 

21  01 

185  21 

Tazewell 

155  90 

"  '835*90 

16 

107  25 

9  40 

177  ir7 

Union I. 

58  58 

29  48 
47  36 
23  70 

526  21 

▼ennilion 

9123 

147  99 

Wafcash 

85  39 

109  09 

Warren 

78  75 
15  40 

1  95 
61  80 
86  60 
38  75 

80  70 

Ifashhifiton. 

'"'115  75 

30  70 

482  75 

292  88 

11  79 
22  79 

497  12 

Vavne. '. 

90  09 

Wbtte. 

13  30 

80  42 

615  22 

wwteside::. :: 

82  49 
206  77 

SI  49 
119  28 

82  49 

TOi.....  :..:::: 

155  55 

91  47 

824  e:{ 

52  45 

850 

47  51 
26  42 

501  80 

283  60 

1 

665  54 

Winnebago , 

woodfora ' 

171  73 



17  69 

i 

80  10 

50  93 

157  22 

CoQriet3 

91  U 

5170 

142  85 

Tofal 

1 

$2,955  li 

\  91,937  43 

14,241  00 

$5,315  45 

$5.823  46 

$1,144  91 

$2,851  98 

$23.769  45 

12 
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[HH.] 


Table,  shoiving  batances  due  seven  state  institutions,  and  not  yet  col- 
lected, on  the  80th  day  of  September,  1882,  from  each  county  in  the 
state.  • 


Counties. 


B 
OD 


o 

OQ 

M 

CH 

>• 

Hg 

?§ 

o&a 

'^2 

tyOD 

?5 

*5  2- 

o^i 

So^X 

o^ 

®  S' 

05  i-l 

05  cr 

lol 

»-«■ 

•  e 

■ba£ 

SB 

»^ 

'-^«3 

►^^* 

H-« 

» 

pC5 

:  «  o 

l§ 

C5» 

:  P 

—  M 

:  p 

:  RB 

.     QD 

:  0) 

''  2 

:  5o 

•  ? 

Fee 

•    (D 

.  o 

:  ai 

•  >% 

.   •       1 

o 


Adams 

Alexander  ... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass  • 

Champaiffu.. 
Christian  .... 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  .... 
Cumberland . 

DeKalb 

DeWltt 

Doufflas  

DuPage 

Kdear 

Edwards 

£fHn(?ham  ... 
Fayette ...... 

Ford  

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene  

Grundy  

Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  — 

Hardin 

'Henderson  . 

Henry 

IroQUOis 

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jefferson  ... 

Jersey  

joDaviess  .. 

Johnson  

Kane  ........ 

Kankakee  .. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  .. 

Lee  

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Hacon 

Macoupin . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 


$12  95 


45  69 


986  38 
37  00 


$182  00 


$14  36 
"T9i 
"i64"84 


11  26 
478  15 


47  08 
'4o"29 


10  32 
'45*4i 


5  11 
"332 


8  76 
"'25 


58  09 


69  65 
'ii8'26 


24  56 


26  82 
32  17 


66  18 
177  92 


1  80 

03  88 

680 


94  67| 
12  871 


35  14 
""\h 


66  05 

43  85 

118  65 


68  75 
'63*70 


$759  63 
99  15 


14  34 


$41  02 
491  73 

19  85 
4  50 

.5  17 


10 
234  93 
70  05 
24  65 
45  45 
41  20 
26  55 
134  39 


65  87 
16  11 
12  70 
53  17 


104  64 

215  67 

5  43 


479  39 
4  56 


6G60 


20  75 


31  21 
830 


51  00 

"i2'96 

"28*45 

13823 

"105*56 


42  46, 
13  95 
73  80) 

148  90 
21  25 

495  30 


16  89 
10  62 


98  48 

59  61 

284  (i7 

21  37 


,30  55 

10 


52  401 


21  95 

98  62 

9  00 


45  35 
'179  69 
""*3"65 


11  62 
47  92 
35  29 


49  50 


120  45 


141  43 

28  45 

8  90 

154  80 


158  25 


45.SO1 

105  85; 

95  20 

124  85 


96 
"25 


53  64 
61  26 
29  02 
10  85 
275  30 


5S7  41 

19  56 


32  40 
81  90 


108  60 
27  70 


26  57 
171  91 
82  66 
S3  48 
7  17 
29  13 
13  48 
22  98 


6  30 
24  32 


80  SO 


26  26i 


17  98 

"sf'fi 


$5  5;; 

'55'97 


1  911 


8  80; 
12  95. 


96  001 

....... 

29  551 


525 


30 

10 

41  50 


2  60, 


10 


8  60' 


4  18 


6  73 
22  20 


$11  76 

210  59 

23  99 


22  36: 

17  541 

10' 


17  59 

21  96 

174  12 

1  77 


'9  07 
24  02 


9  801 

6  57 

7  641 
10  72. 
26  Oil 


45  58 


8  83; 


14  36: 


1  91' 


1  25! 
31  56 
10  711 


488 
36  17 


956 


11  10 

70 

464 

38  04 


35  71 

82 

6  17 

14  33 


2  95 
6  90 
392 
198 


$240  3t 

1,461  S& 

198  96 

17  45 

78  13. 

58  21 

183  32 

8U  6^ 

118  15> 
175  65 

G3  90 
339  57 
285  72 

47  67 

78  67 
2.255  24 

69  8» 
163  94 

56  15 
121  83 

:i9  87 

40  29 
165  06 

^i  39 

94  34 
258  40 
140  53 
821  47 
208  50^ 

3(>  55 

105  60 
24  21 
9;i  27 

102  W 

179  69 

23  86 

101  67 

121  98 
236  85 

68  18 

19  85 

484  48 

IHO  38 

158  25 
691  99 

51  73 
7  81 

159  92 
302  67 
275  12 
167  52 
101  84 

122  44 
159  42 

119  00 
137  90 
151  43 

52  02 
35  35 

106  78 
30  18 

169  99 
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A. 


I  HH.  ]  —  Concluded. 


Counties.       \ 

f  1  1 

:  o 

.      SB 

■  S 

:  S 
=  1 

Central     Insane 
Hospital 

Southern  Insane 
Hospital 

r 

Institution      for 

the   Deaf    and 

•  Dumb 

Institution      for 
the  Blind 

Asylum  forFee- 
blo-Minded.... 

o 

• 
• 

■ 

■ 
f 
1 

• 
■ 
t 

■ 

HcHenrr 1 

$63  56 

$172 

77  67 

45 

$7  96 
13  93 

2  24 
28 

5  49 

$73  24 

ICeLesn . 

$16 

$120  15 
29  05 

72  25 

$2  00 

$   25 

214  16 

31  74 

M^reer 

49 
1  25 

73  02 

MonirfX*..  .  ...  .  .. 

438  77 

3  1ft 

698 

37  21 

112  :i8 

3(»70 

50  71 

54  39 

9  15 

40  45 

448  70 

MoiiTeomerT  ....i.. 

94  55 
61  25 

101  53 

XOfCMi 

300 

47  39 

148  85 

Hoeltri* 

112  38 

Ode ; 

42  49 

78  78 

17  98 

169  90 

PfrorU.. 

189  55 

43  25 
680 
2  92 

49  38 

283  51 

Perry ' 

49  45 

110  64 

Piatt  

84  85 
122  09 

96  42 

Pike i 

4  20 

216  12 

Pope  . ; 

56  55 
532  25 

56  55 

Pala^ki 

1 

4982 

532  25 

Pw^^^m 

2  06 

14  95 

12  75 

79  58 

Rmrtdolpb ' 

'  189  i(i 
14  211 

189  16 

Bf'hlitnd             ; 

.........  1 

60  71 

5  00 

151  10 

14  32 

• 

74  91 

"Ro^k  Island 

137  25 

.... ••..^. 

3  48 

145  73 

h^int 

251  10 

402  20 

9«zievnon 

1 i5 

1 

174  25 
19  10 
30  35 

7  95 
4  15 

26  34 
10  72 

223  01 

R^kiiTier 

33  97 

^5roti:.. .::::;:::::::::::: 

"■"557"27 
"'"ii4"95 

10 

HO  45 

Sielbj , 

20  50 
2  63 

17  19 
2  33 
<>57 

28  11 

13  76 
15 

567  77 

»tsrk: !..:.::: 

31  30 

24  00 
103  17 

16  24 

16 

140  04 

14  56 

60  93 

«t  Clair t 

235  31 

Htepheiifion 

75  95 

70 

94  52 

Tm£<iwell 

3  30 

282  85 

293  58 

UaioB 

115  20 

53  58 

336  93 

VentliioTi 

33  59 

6.1  01 

Vafcash 

69  i6 

69  31 

w«mi '.::::.:::. 

65  55 
1  35 

16  73 
40  55 
91  84 
22  84 

82  28 

waahington -- 

284  97 

89  91 

376  90 

50  00 
5^3 

12  32 
1  83 

389  19 

Varne 

188  61 

Wbto 

85 

4<N)  59 

WhiSMfcte 

96  34 
41  03 
31  49 
51  82 

96  34 

Wifl 

113  01 

42  92 

823  73 

5  43 

994 

15  13 
46  24 

212  09 

WuSimson 

412  07 

795 

821  48 

3^2S»::::;' 

57  25 

630 

64  25 

20  95 

101  44 

CcBfiets 

43  08 

5170 

94  78 

Total ; 

12,172  31 

$1,088  6C 

li  $3,460  84 

$6.940  62 

$5.203  77 

$464  56 

$1,290  57 

$20,621  27 
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Table,  shmving  the  number  of  inmates  actually  present  on  the  1st  day^ 
of  October^  1880,  in  ten  state  institutions,  froni  each  county  in  t)w 
state. 


Counties. 

* 

Northern  Insane 
Hospital 

Eastern    Insane 
Hospital 

Central    Insane 
Hospital 

Southern  Insane 
Hospital 

o 

» 

O 

vi 

B 

cr 

• 

5* 

2   • 

Feeble  -  Minded 
Children 

Soldiers*        Or- 
phans'Home.. 

Eye  and  Ear  in- 
firmary  

00 
a 

tr 

o 

• 
« 

Total : 

Admns.      .  

1 

86 

'""is 

11 

8 
2 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
8 
6 
5 
2 
4 
5 
73 
6 
2 
4 
3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

1 

'8 
7 

1...  .. 

57 

Alexander i 

1        2$ 

Bond             

1 
1 

'        15- 

"Boone.    . 

1       ic 

1 

1 .....  ■ 

IG 

Brown       

9 

la 

Biiroftu 

;      18 

3 

1 

2 

|.... .. 

9? 

Calhoun       '. . 

6 

1 

1         7 

Carroll        

6 

2 

1 

1 

; 2 

2 

3 

• 

'        11 

Cass.              - 

'        10 

"'"is 

2 
18 

1 
12 

9 
12 
24 

6 

4 

""ii 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 
o 

J 

•> 

a 

64 

3 

19 

"■"20 
2 

2» 

ChamDaifirn 

1 

56 

Christian        

22 

Clark.               1 

it» 

Clay 

• 

1 

1        15 

Clinton       ' 

i        18 

Coles        

1 

i  » 

1 i 

2 

i       51 

i 

35 

Cook -. 

Criiwford.. 

"■"188 

1 

■  5 

9 

1 

411 

13 

Cumberland i 

3, 
2 

2 

1 
3 

9 

DeKalb 1 

DQWitt 

Douclas       

!       16 

1 

i 

14 
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Taslb,  ehowing  number  of  inmofes  admitted  into  nine  state  institutions, 
from  each  county  in  the  state,  between  the  1st  day  of  October,  1880, 
and  the  30th  day  of  September,  1881. 
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Table,  showing  the  number  of  inmates  admitted  into  ten  state  institutions, 
from  each  county  in  the  state,  between  the  1st  day  of  October,  188 1, 
and  the  30th  day  of  September,  1882. 
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[Q.] 

Table,  showing  number  of  inmates  actually  present  on  the  30th  day  of 
September,  1881,  in  ten  state  institutions,  from  each  county  in  the 
state. 


Counties. 

Northern  Insane 
Hospital 

Eastern  Insane 
Hospital 

Central    insane 
Hospital 

Southern  Insane 
Hospital 

Institution     for 
the    Deaf   and 
Dumb 

Institution     for 
the  Blind 

Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded 

Soldiers'    Or- 
phans'Home... 

Charitable    Eye 
and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary  

state       Reform 
School 

0 
5 

Adams 

38 

* '*i4 

12 

10 
2 
I 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

11 
8 
5 
3 
4 
4 

57 
3 
2 

1 

i 

4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 

i 

i 

1 

7 

6 

62 

Alexander 

24 

Bond 

19 

Boone 

9 

1 

16 

Brown 

6 

17 

6 

10 

Bureau 

24 

Calhoun 

7 

Carroll 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

"""14 

i 

4 

8 
3 

i 

4 

3 

62 

8 

3 

1 

4 

16 

2 

1 
1 

1 

14 

Cass 

11 

2 

23 

Champaign 

2» 

63 

Christian 

14 

1 

1 
13 

6 
16 
22 

26 

Clark 

22 
2 

43 

Clay 

12 

Clinton 

28 

Coles 

6 

3 

2 
2 

1 
4 

2 
10 

1 
1 

""m 
I 

31 

Cook 

217 

88 

509 

Crawford 

""8 

6 

IS 

rjumberland 

13 

DeKalb 

21 

26 

DeVVitt 

1 
4 

9 

8 

3 

2 
1 
7 

3 

2 

2 

22 

Dougrlas 

I 
17 

16 

DuPage 

■  1 

1 
1 

24 

Edgar 

2 

10 

5 
4 

17 
9 

"ii 

7 

""ib 
i 

""ii 

6 

10 

1 

1 

26 

Edwards 

7 

Effingham 

4 

2 
2 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 

22 

Fayette 

6 
3 
1 
4 

1 

1 

2 
2 

24 

Ford 

IS 

• 

7 

SO 

Franklin 

13 

Fulton 

21 

2 

5 

6 

38 

Gallatin 

1 

8 

Greene  

18 
1 

8 

4 

1 
7 

1 

1 
2 

23 

Grundy 

1 

7 

5 

2 

2 

24 

Hamilton 

11 

Hancook 

1 

21 

3 

8 

2 

8 

40 

Hardin 

1 

Henderson 

5 

23 
3 

i 

6 

8 
1 
2 

4i 
2 

■"■*i4 

7 

2 
i 

1 
4 
3 
3 

1 

1 

i 

5 

1 
3 
2 

3 

5 

1 

11 

Henry 

39 

IroQuois 

"26 

42 

JacKson 

26 

Jasper  

9 

Jefferson 

14 

Jersey 

13 

1 

I 
1 

i 

4 

3 

21 

JoDaviess 

20 

1 

3 

i 

1 
4 

i 

3 

1 

31 

Johnson 

9 

i 

1 

11 

Kane  

34 
1 
6 

5 
21 

1 

4 

4 

66 

Kankakee 

S6 

Kendall 
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Knox 

1 
4 
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26 

7! 

4; 

3' 
2 
5 
3 
6 
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Mi 

2! 
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2 
12 
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1 
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3 
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4 

2 
4 
3 
2 
5 
11 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
5 

3 
"is 

2 

1 
2 

9 
i 

52 

Lake 

15 

40 

27 

LaSalle 

82 

Lawrence 

8 

15 

Lee 

15 

1 
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21 
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9 
10 

•  •  ■  ^^  - 

14 
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3 
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1 
2 

81 

Livingston 

8 
15 
18 
25 
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12 
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43 

Logan  

42 

Ifacon  

41 

Macoupin  

38 

SCadison 

i 

1 

57 

Marion 

2 

10 

8 

31 

Marshall 

14 

Mason  

5 

19 

Massac  

3 

11 

McDonough 

21 

2 
2 
6 
2 
3 

7 

88 

McHenry 

20 

1 

2 

7 

28 

McLean 

1 

30 
10 
14 

39 

96 

Menard  

14 

Mercer 

2 

1 

■  1 

24 

[  Q-  ] — Concluded. 
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Table,  shomng  number  of  inmates  actually  present  on  the  30th  day  of 
September,  1882,  in  ten  state  institutions,  from  ea>ch  cotmty  in  the  state. 


Counties. 

Northern  Insane 
Hospital 

Eastern    Insane 
Hospital 

Central    Insane 
'Hospital 

Southern  Insane 
Hospital 

Institution     for 
the    Deaf  and 
Dumb.. 

Institution     for 
the  Blind 

Asylum  forFee- 
ble-Minded.... 

Soldiers'     Or- 
phans' Home.. 

Charitable    Eye 
and    Ear    In- 
firmary   

State    Reform 
School 

Total' 

Adams 

40 

*"'i6 
13 

8 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
12 
8 
6 

\ 

I 

63 
5 
2 

Vacation. 

6 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

12 
5 

1 

2 

« 

Alexander 

24 

Bond 

11 

1 

2 

33 

Boone 

5 

Brown 

1 

7 

21 

5 

• 

12 

Bureau 

1 

26 

Calhoun 

10 

i 

17 

Carroll 

8 

7 

4 

i 

5 

4 

60 

1 

6 

8 

i 

1 
1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

6 

13 

2 

7 

Cass 

10 

22 

Ohampaiirn 

^    23 

1 

* 

55 

Christian 

16 

■■"20 

6 

12 

20 

29 

Clark 

■  18 
2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 

87 

1 

i 

1 

45 

Clay 

IS 

Clinton.. 

1 

23 

Coles 

5 

90 

34 

Cook 

232 

• 

7 

20 

519 

Crawford 

11 
7 

18 

Cumberland 

3 
4 

1 
2 

1 

1 

13 

DeKalb 

20 

30 

DeWltt 

1 
6 

13 

8 

2 
2 

1 
5 
3 

6 

3 
2 
6 

6 

4 

1 
6 

i 

5 

8 

i 

3 

1 

2 

'"i2 

7 

7 

3 

17 

3 

2 

5 

3 

10 

5 

14 

2 

2 

1 

21 

Douglas 

1 
15 

20 

DuPage 

17 

Edffar. 

5 

18 

5 

17 

11 

'■"i2 

6 

3 

5 

1 
2 

....  ^ 
1 

1 

3 

2 

34 

Edwards 

9 

KfflncrhHni,. .  _ , 

26 

Fayette 

22 

Ford 

14 

4 

31 

Franklin ** 

14 

Fulton 

2 

26 

7 

•6 

2 

1 
1 

48 

Gallatin 

7 

Greene 

16 

2 
1 

23 

Grundy 

1 

9 

3 

2 
6 

2 
2 

22 

Hamilton 

14 
2 

""i2 

7 

11 

21 

Hancock 

22 

7 

2 

39 

Hardin 

2 

Henderson 

8 

19 

2 

1 
5 

4 
5 

1 

1 

1 
2 

i 

2 
3 

i 

13 

Henry 

33 

IroQuois 

23 

40 

JaoKSon '. 

6 

2 
3 
2 

» 

25 

Jasper 

12 

Jefferson 

17 

Jersey 

13 

3 

17 

Jo  Daviess.. ..        

12 

2 

3 

1 
7 

i 

1 
1 

....  ^ 

4 

1 

4 

21 

Johnson 

9 

16 

Kane 

83 

4 
22 

4 
1 

6 

4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
11 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 

4 
4 

61 

Kankakee 

i 

1 
...... 

33 

Kendall 

8 

10 

Knox 

1 
6 
2 

25 

48 

Lake 

16 

40 

29 

LaSalle 

11 

7 

79 

Lawrence 

8 

15 

Lee: 

17 

1 

3 
20 

5 
2 
9 
10 
9 

1 

4 

84 

LivinfiTston ' 

6 
16 
22 
20 

'■■'32 
17 

7 

37 

Lofiran 

1 

i 

3 

1 

*  40 

Macon 

48 

Macoupin 

89 

Madison 

50 

Marion 

14 
1 
2 

i 

1 

85 

Marshall 

9 
12 

15 

Mason •. 

19 

Massac 

i 

10 

McDonoufirh 

18 

9 

5 

36 

McHenry 

18 
1 

21 

McLean 

37 
12 

16 
2 

27 

1 

12 

98 

Menard 

16 
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[  QQ-  ] — Concluded. 


1 

Counties. 

Northern  Insane 
Hospital 

Eastern    Insane 
Hospital 

Central     Insane 
Hospital 

Southern  Insane 
Hospital 

Institution      for 
the    Deaf  and 
Dumb 

Institution     for 
the  Blind 

Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded — 

Soldiers'    Or- 
phans' Home.. 

Charitable    Eye 
and    Ear    In- 
firmary   

State    Reform 
School 

1 
i 

0 

Mercer 

2 
3 

14 

■■*i4 

21 

"is 

4 

1 
5 
6 

20 
5 
6 

14 
4 
1 
4 

i 

1 

4 

3 

""ii 

• 

d 
o 

1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
3 

i 

4 

22 

Kooroe 

23 

Xootgomerr 

23 

Mcrgun 

3 

2 

52 

Momtrie 

10 

Ogie 

18 

25 

Peoria 

2 

27 

"ii 

6 

8 

'19 

8 

4 

4 

6 
4 
7 

1 
2 
3 

8 
2 

4 

60 

Perry 

29 

Piatt 

9 
20 

17 

Pike 

36 

Pope 

6 

Pua&ki 



■••••• 

1 
1 

4 

""ii 
6 

9 

I*ntiiiiin  .  . ,. 

1 

4 

7 

Randolph 

24 

Bichland. 

4 

3 

8 

1 
3 
1 
2 

16 

Rocklaland 

26 

58 

aaline 

5 

8*»^gamon  .      ^ ^ 

34 

13 

9 

9 

1 

8 

1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 

3 

2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
5 

302 

4 

66 

8ehnyler 

14 

Soort 

"is 

'■"37 

2 

i 

17 
4 

10 
2 
4 
1 
5 
2 
-9 
4 
3 

15 
3 
5 
4 

....  ^ 
6 

17 

aelby 

3 

35 

Stark.. 

• 

4 

6 

St.  Clair 

1 

1 
3 
3 

4 

6 
4 

3 
2 
1 

62 

Stephenson. ., 

18 

1 
1 

29 

18 

'"12 
1 

6 

'"'is 

12 
10 

35 

Union 

20 

34 

1 

2 

46 

Wabash 

11 

Warren 

14 

1 

1 

27 

Washington 

L7 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
4 

25 

white..._ir.*."rr. ;;"!"!.. 

2 
5 

2 

19 

19 
4 

27 

wiu. ....:::;::::::::::::;• 

39 

70 

10 

16 

Winnebaeo 

24 

• 

7 
3 

1 
1 

47 

Woodford. 

5 

11 

33 

520 

Total 

1      326 

63S 

500 

494 

289 

89 

1 

250 

1 

3,409 
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DURATION  OF  TERMS   AND  VACATIONS. 


1881. 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — Term  of  1880-81  closed  on 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1881.  Vacation  of  fourteen  weeks  and  six  days. 
Term  of  1881-82  opened  on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1881. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — Term  of  1880-81  closed  on  Tuesday, 
May  81,  1881.  Vacation  of  sixteen  weeks.  Term  of  18531-82  opened 
on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1881. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. — Term  of  1880-81  closed  on 
Thursday,'  June  gO,  1881.  Vacation  of  eight  weeks  and  six  days. 
Term  or  1881-82  opened  on  Thursday,  September  1,  18^1. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. — Term  of  1880-81  closed  on  Friday,  June 
17,  1881.  Vacation  of  eleven  weeks  and  two  days.  Term  of  1881-82 
opened  on  Monday,  September  5,  1881. 


1882. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Term  of  1881-82  closed  on 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1882.  Vacation  of  sixteen  weeks  and  six  days. 
Term  of  1882-83  opened  on  Wednesday,  September  20,  1882. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — Term  of  1881-82  closed  on  Saturday, 
April  22,  1882.  Vacation  of  twenty-three  weeks  and  three  days. 
Term  of  1882-83  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  4,  1882. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. — Term  of  1881-82  closed  on 
Friday,  June  80,  1882.  Vacation  of  eight  weeks  and  six  days. 
Term  of  1882-83  opened  on  Friday,  September  1,  1882. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. — Term  of  1881-82  closed  on  Thursday, 
June  15,  1882.  Vacation  of  eleven  weeks  and  three  days.  Term  of 
1882-83  opened  on  Monday,  September  4,  1882. 
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THE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


It  is  gratifying  to    be  able  to  report  a  general  and  marked  im- 

JTovement  in  the  condition  and  management  of  the  county  alms- 
onses  of  this  state,  during  the  past  two  years.  The  beneficial 
inflnenee  of  state  inspection  of  these  institutions  is,  after  fourteen 
years*  experience,  very  apparent  to  us,  and  it  increases  with  the 
lapse  of  time. 

Since  onr  last  report,  many  of  the  counties  have  built  extensive 
additions  to  their  existing  establishments  for  the  care  of  the  poor, 
especially  of  the  insane  poor.  Old  dungeons  for  the  abuse  of  the 
insane  have  heen  abandoned,  and  separate  buildings  erected,  with 
neat,  well  ventilated  and  comparatively  comfortable  cells.  Some  of 
the  almshouses  which  have  not  been  enlarged  have  been  greatly 
improved,  by  the  use  of  paint  and  kalsomine,  the  introduction  of 
st^un-heating,  the  distribution  of  water  through  the  house  by  pipes, 
the  provision  of  bath-rooms  and  water-closets,  etc.  Other  counties 
have  b(^in  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  have  decided  to 
begin  building  at  an  early  date.  The  outlook,  upon  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  situation,  is  very  encouraging.  We  note  also  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  pauper  inmates,  who  are  better  fed  and 
bave  better  care,  owin^  in  part  to  the  employment  of  a  better  class 
of  keex>er8.  The  practice  of  letting  the  care  of  paupers  to  the  lowest 
liidder  is  falling  into  disuse. 

That  our  reports  are  read  by  the  county  authorities,  and  that  they 
exert  an  influence  upon  them,  is  apparent  from  the  effect  produced 
in  LaSalle  county  by  the  statements  contained  in  our  last  report 
respecting  the  out  building  formerly  used  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
At  the  September  meeting  of  the  county  board,  in  1881,  what  we 
said  was  publicly  read  and  the  committee  on  paupers  instructed  to 
inqaire  into  the  matter.  That  committee  made  a  report,  in  which 
it  was  denied  that  any  of  the  insane  of  that  county  were  kept  in 
filth  or  neglected,  and  it  was  claimed  that  our  report  did  great  in- 
justice to  those  connected  with  the  asylum,  and  also  to  the  county. 
At  oar  request,  a  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  us ;  and  a  correspon- 
dence ensued,  which  led  to  an  investigation,  at  the  March  meeting 
of  the  LaSalle  county  board,  which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Corbus  and 
Mr.  Whipp,  on  our  behalf.  The  report  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  supervisors  appointed  to  consider  this  subject  concludes  as 
follows: 

Trom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  in  which  the  incurably  insane  were 
Keptat the  time  Mr.  Whipp  visited  the  place  in  1^  was  well  adapted  for  the  ourpose 
lor  which  it  was  intended,  being  of  saffloient  size,  well  ventilated,  and  provided  with  a 
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tionstant  stream  of  water  for  oleanBin^:  purposes:  and  although  we  believe  that  tiie  care 
and  attention  provided  for  those  unfortunates,  at  the  time  mentioned,  was  not  all  that 
humnnity  would  have  desired,  yet  on  account  of  the  state  insane  asylum  being  full  and 
the  county  havinff  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  it  a  number  of  incurable  insane,  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  insane  was  all  that  could  reasonablybe  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  and  that  the  report  and  examination  made  by  Mr.  Whipp.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  public  charities,  was  unwarranted  and  not  according:  to  facts, 
it  havinf;  been  made  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  manner. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  state  commissioners  of  public  chari- 
ties, in  reply  to  the  above  action,  the  following  paper  was  adopted: 

After  henring  read  the  action  of  theLnSalle  county  board  of  supervisors  at  their  meet- 
ing held  September  13, 1881.  and  at  their  meeting  held  March  10,  1882.  also  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Whipp.  and  the  written  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Carter,  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  incurably  Insane  of  said  county 
at  the  date  of  their  visit  to  the  La8alie  county  poor  farm.  July  7.  188(H  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  state  commissioners  of  public  charities  arrive  is  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  report  made  bv  Mr.  Whipp  is  a  correct  account  of  what  he  saw; 
and  the  truth  of  his  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  LaSalle  county  board  asserts  that  ihe  report  of  Mr.  Whipp  was  "unwar- 
ranted and  not  according  to  the  facts."  it  does  not  contradict  speciflcally  a  single  allega- 
tion made  by  him.  but  admits  that  the  care  and  attention  provided  for  the  unfortunate 
occupants  were  "not  all  that  humanity  would  have  desired."  and  that  since  his  report  the 
inmates  have  been  removed  to  the  main  building,  and  the  use  of  the  out-house  objected  to 
has  been  discontinued. 

We  have,  however,  no  feeling  on  the  subject,  except  one  of  gratification  that  the  re- 

Sort  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  county  board  and  of  the  people  of  the  county  of 
laSalle.  who  do  not  intend,  we  are  sure,  that  any  inhumanity  shall  be  practised  upon  any 
unfortunate  recipient  of  the  county's  kindness,  whether  through  indifference,  ignorance 
or  neglect.  Its  publication  has.  we  trust,  done  no  harm,  but  only  good;  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  do  not  regret  it. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  Is  hereby  instructed  to  furnish  the  county  clerk  of  LaSalle 
county  with  a  copy  of  the  action  had  by  us.  and  to  request  that  it  be  laid  before  the  super- 
visors at  their  next  regular  meeting. 

Such  a  controversy  as  this  is  not  pleasant  to  us,  though  it  ended, 
we  believe,  in  good  feeling  all  around.  But  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  comparisons  made  by  us  between  the  several  county  insti- 
tutions do  attract  the  attention  of  the  officials  in  charge;  that  they 
lead  to  investigation,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  have  resulted  in 
the  permanent  reformation  of  abuses  which  had  before  passed  un- 
noticed. 

We  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  room  for 
greater  improvement  in  the  future.  Many  of  the  paupers  on  county 
farms  in  this  state  live  in  deca3ring,  tottering  houses,  occupy  rooms 
infested  with  vermin,  sleep  in  beds  which  are  filthy,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  scanty,  ill-cooked  food,  while  some  of  them  are  too  poorly 
clad  to  hide  their  nakedness.  Very  many  of  them  are  left  abso- 
lutely without  religious  instruction  or  consolation.  The  children  in 
almshouses  are  especially  to  be  pitied.  Many  of  them  are  growing 
up  without  education,  and  all  of  them  are  demoralized  and  degraded 
by  their  associations.  It  is  not  right  that  one  of  them  should  be 
left  where  they  now  are.  The  condition  of  the  insane,  and  of  the 
idiots,  in  these  establishments,  is  also  deplorable.  Kindly  treated 
by  some  keepers,  by  others  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  if  they 
were  animals,  and  not  men — indeed  not  so  well  as  animals  capable 
of  earning  money  for  their  owners.  They  are  neglected,  abused, 
confined  with  chains,  locked  up,  left  in  nakedness  and  filth,  caged, 
and  not  a  soul  has  for  them  a  friendly  word.  The  medical  super- 
vision of  them  is  wholly  inadequate;  they  have  no  proper  personal 
attendance ;  they  are  without  amusement  or  occupation  of  any  sort. 
Some  of  them  are  taken  out  at  long  intervals  for  an  airing  or  to  be 
washed,  possibly  by  standing  them  naked  in  a  comer  and-  throwing 
water  upon  them  with  a  hose-pipe.    Others  remain  in  their  cells  or 
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dens  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Their  mental  malady 
is  aggravated  by  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  their  only  hope  is  in  death. 
The  darkness  of  the  grave  is  preferable  to  such  a  living  tomb. 

The  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  always  rest  upon  the 
keeper  of  the  almshouse,  but  is  shared  in  still  larger  measure  by 
the  county  board.  If  the  county  board  is  indifferent,  niggardly  or 
incompetent,  the  paupers  pay  the  penalty.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  supervisors  are  actuated  by  a  contemptibly  selfish  desire 
to  achieve  a  reputation  for  economy  in  the  administration  of  public 
business,  in  order  that  they  may  turn  it  to  political  account  and 
use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  ofQce.  There  are  also  supervisors  who 
have  gained  wealth  by  the  most  painful  self-denial  and  privation, 
patiently  borne  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  a  fortune,  who,  now 
that  they  are  independent,  still  retain  the  habits  engendered  by  their 
early  experience  in  Ufe,  and  are  reluctant  to  incur  any  expense 
which  can  be  avoided,  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  because  their  prop- 
erty will  be  taxed  to  meet  it.  Others  still  are  influenced  by  local 
jealousies,  disputes  and  conflicts,  of  which  one  of  the  most  common 
is  that  between  the  town  and  county  members  of  a  county  board. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there  are  counties  in  which  all  the 
efforts  of  the  best  men  in  and  out  of  the  board,  continued  for  years, 
have  proved  wholly  unavailing  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 
The  reply  to  all  argument  is :  "It  is  good  enough  for  paupers,"  or, 
"They  live  better  than  many  people  of  the  county,"  or,  **The  tax- 
payers will  not  stand  it." 

We  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  our  reprobation  of 
the  practice  of  letting  out  paupers  to  "the  lowest  and  best  bidder." 
Sorely  a  county  board  can  select  a  suitable  man,  with  a  good  wife, 
to  take  care  of  the  county  farm,  without  advertising  for  proposals 
for  the  service  and  inviting  competition  between  rival  applicants  for 
the  position  of  keeper.  The  lowest  pay  means  simply  the  poorest 
fire,  and  the  houses  kept  by  such  bidders  are  "poor"  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Neither  do  we  approve,  of  those  contracts  by  which 
the  keeper  is  paid  a  j>€r  capita  allowance  for  the  care  of  paupers. 
Under  that  system,  his  profits  must  come  out  of  the  unfortunate 
creatores  committed  to  his  tender  mercies ;  he  lives,  of  necessity,  at 
their  expense. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  concerning  keepers  apply  also 
to  physicians. 

The  persons  in  charge  of  our  county  farms  need  to  be  often  and 
earnestly  reminded  that  their  first  duty  is  not  to  the  farm  but  to 
the  poor  inmates.  It  is  commendable  to  keep  the  farm  in  good 
order,  to  raise  large  crops  and  fine  stock ;  but  it  is  better  to  neglect 
the  farm  than  the  paupers,  even  if  they  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
own  living.  It  is  a  mistake  to  select  an  almshouse  keeper  simply 
on  the  basis  ef  his  qualifications  as  a  farmer.  He  should  be  a  man 
capable  of  handling  successfully  both  men  and  women,  and  incapable 
of  doing  any  human  being  an  injustice  or  an  injury. 

We  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  tabular  statements  hereto 
appended,  according  to  one  of  which  the  amount  reported  to  have 
»6m  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouses  of  this  state, 
in  1882,  fras  $il0,127  22,  against  $375,166  06  in  1880,  or  an  increase 
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of  $34,961  16  in  two  years — a  little  less  than  ten  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  outdoor  relief  is  not  growing  quite  so  fast.  The  amoimt 
paid  for  aid  and  support  of  paupers  outside  of  the  almshouses^  in 
18S0,  was  $585,991  45,  but  in  1882  it  was  $610,696  93,  or  an  increase 
of  $24,705  48.  The  total  expenditure  on  pauper  account  was,  in 
round  numbers,  $1,020,000.  These  figures  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
represent  the  total  actual  outlay,  only  a  part  of  which  is  reported. 
The  apparent  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  during  two  years  was 
$59,66iS  64.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state,  in  part  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  living,  and  in 
part  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  com  crop  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, in  1881. 

Concerning  this  failure  of  the  crop  and  its  effect  upon  the  poor, 
it  seems  proper  to  record  the  observations  of  Mr.  Whipp,  who  says 
that  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  in  relation  to  the  starvation  and 
suffering  of  the  people  on  this  account  were  in  the  highest  degree 
sensational.  They  were  gross  exaggerations.  One  such  report 
announced  that  the  almshouse  in  Edwards  county  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  paupers,  and  that  the  county  authorities  found  it  im- 
possible to  provide  for  all  who  needed  assistance.  But  Edwards 
county  has  no  almshouse;  the  poor  are  cared  for  in  private  fami- 
lies at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  and  an  examination  of  the  county 
records  shows  that  there  was  no  material  increase  of  the  pauper 
account  for  that  year.  The  county  officers,  upon  inquiry,  replied : 
**It  is  true  that  our  com  crop  was  a  failure.  Many  of  our  farmers 
did  not  raise  com  enough  for  seed.  £ut  they  made  up  for  their 
loss  by  grading  a  railroad  which  was  in  process  of  construction  in 
this  county,  and  by  furnishing  the  road  with  ties."  Similar  replies 
were  made  by  the  officers  of  other  afflicted  counties,  who  pronounced 
the  statement  that  any  of  their  poor  suffered  for  the  want  of  food 
and  shelter  to  be  wholly  untrae.  A  crop  failure  in.  southern  HKnois 
is  not  such  a  disaster   to   the    inhabitants  as  it  would    be  in  other 

Earts  of  the  state,  for  the   reason   that   the  country  is  heavily  tim- 
ered,  and  the  timber  in  great  demand.    It  is  a  perpetual  harvest, 
and  an  immediate  resource. 

We  are  thus  led  to  say  a  word  also  conceming  the  disastrous 
floods  of  1882,  along  the  Ohio  river  bottoms.  Many  farms  were  sub- 
merged, and  their  owners  or  occupants  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  rising  waters.  Some  of  these  homeless  wanderers  underwent, 
for  a  time,  very  severe  hardships.  But  they  were  relieved  in  part 
through  the  .action  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  supplied 
teiits,  and  of  the  secretary  of  war,  who  furnished  rations ;  and  upon 
the  subsidence  of  the  floods,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  to  find 
their  farms  enriched  and  a  foundation  laid  for  such  increased  gains 
in  future  as  speedily  to  reimburse  them  for  their  losses. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  county  almshouses,  at  the  present 
time,  is  probably  about  four  thousand  five  hundred.  The  number 
found  actually  present  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forfcy-nine,  and  we  estimate  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  pauper  population  at  about  five  per  cent,  a  year.  The  move- 
ment of  population  every  year  is  about  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the 
almshouses;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  now  four  thousand«five  hun- 
dred inmates,  we  may  assume  that  the  number  admitted  (including 
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births)  daring  the  past  year  was  about  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  the  number  discharged  (including  deaths)  was  nearly  the  same. 
In  other  words,  the  averse  residence  of  an  individual  pauper  in  an 
ahnshouse  in  this  state  is  about  one  year.  The  number  of  deaths, 
annually,  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  or  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  the  admissions,  or  the  same  on  the  average  number  treated. 

Of  the  paupers  in  almshouses,  about  forty  per  cent,  are  of  foreign 
birth.  About  one-sixth  of  the  entire  number  are  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age — the  number  of  children  being  relatively  greater 
in  0)ok  county  than  in  the  rural  districts.  More  than  a  third  are 
insane  or  idiotic ;  and  of  the  insane,  outside  of  Cook  county,  more 
than  one-fourth  are  in  seclusion.  Other  particulars  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  tables. 

Under  Cook  county  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  Cook 
eonnty  insane  asylum,  which  is  on  the  same  ground  with  the  poor- 
honse,  and  also  of  the  Cook  county  hospital.  The  private  insane 
asylum  of  Dr.  Patterson,  at  Batavia,  is  also  mentioned,  under  Kane 
coontj;  bat  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  McFarland,  at  Jacksonville, 
was  not  visited. 


Adams  County. — Adams  county  maintains  a  large  pauper  estab- 
lishment. The  number  of  inmates,  when  visited,  was  one  hundred 
and  eight ;  of  whom  fourteen  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  twelve 
of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  thirty-two  insane  inmates  present, 
erery  one  of  whom  was  in  seclusion,  and  one  under  restramt,  one 
idiot,  one  deaf-mute,  three  blind,  two  sick,  fifteen  deformed  and 
crippled,  and  one  woman  awaiting  confinement.  This  institution 
changes  superintendents  so  often,  and  the  books  are  so  irregularly 
kept,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  present  at  any 
givftn  time,  and  the  number  received  and  discharged  any  given 
month.  The  record  of  admissions  and  discharges  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  when  called  for,  could  not  be  found,  and 
the  record  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
We  can,  therefore,  give  no  further  statistics  of  the  movement  of 
popolation.  The  average  number  during  the  year  is  stated  to  have 
been  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  three 
tbonsand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  estimated  value  of  the  crop  upon  the  farm,  which  is  two 
thousand  dollars.  Since  our  last  report  a  one-story  building  has 
been  erected,  for  use  as  a  pest-house.  It  is  sixteen  by  thirty-two 
feet,  and  contains  a  hall  and  two  rooms.  The  premises  were  found 
in  fair  condition,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  female  paupers  are 
neat  and  tidy ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  rooms,  beds  and 
bedding  used  by  the  male  paupers.  Generally  speaking,  the  inmates 
seem  to  be  well  cared  for;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
cruel  and  improper,  to  confine  thirty-two  insane  people  upon  a 
county  farm  m  their  rooms,  without  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
action  or  recreation.  The  man  spoken  of  under  restraint  wears  a 
chain;  he  has  broken  out  the  slats  of  the  door  of  his  cell.  The 
female  insane  pauper,  of  whom  we  have  made  repeated  mention, 
who  put  out  her  own  eyes,  and  who  occupies  a  large  wooden    box 
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filled  with  straw,  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  before  reported. 
Her  room-mate,  who  is  also  blind  and  insane,  sleeps  in  the  same 
box.  They  are  both  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  neither  of  them 
wears  any  clothing.  We  reported  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  in  this 
county,  two  years  ago,  as  sixteen  thousand  dollars;  it  is  now 
eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

Alexander. — Since  our  last  report  the  Alexander  county  farm  has 
been  sold.  The  county  has  purchased,  in  the  village  of  Thebes, 
buildings  of  the  same  capacity  as  those  on  the  former  farm,  to 
which  are  attached  two  acres  of  ground.  The  average  number  of 
inmates  for  the  year  was  about  half  a  dozen.  There  were  nine 
paupers  present,  six  men  and  three  women,  all  white  but  two.  A 
new  keeper  has  been  appointed — Mr.  Uriah  McCoUum.  The  price 
of  board  has  been  increased  to  eight  dollars  a  month  for  each 
adult,  and  five  dollars  for  each  child.  The  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  in  this  county  is  increasing.  During  the  year  ending  Sep> 
tember  1^  1S81,  it  was  over  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 

Bond. — ^We  note  no  change  in  the  Bond  county  poorhouse.  The 
premises  are  well  cared  for,  ever5rthing  in  good  shape,  and  the 
inmates  kindly  treated.  The  number  of  paupers  on  the  county 
farm  is  increasing.  When  visited.  May  4,  188i,  there  were  twenty- 
three  present,  namely :  nine  men  and  fourteen  women  and  children. 
Of  the  whole  number,  four  were  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
four  insane,  five  idiots,  one  a  deaf-mute,  two  blind,  one  sick,  and 
one  bedridden.  One  of  the  children  was  illegitimate.  The  register 
of  commitments  and  discharges  had  not  been  properly  kept,  and 
was  found  to  be  very  defective.  All  the  insane  inmates  have  the 
freedom  of  fhe  farm. 

Boone. — Boone  county  has  no  poorhouse;  but  the  contract  with 
Mr.  C.  C.  Leach,  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  continues  in  force. 
The  amount  paid  iof  the  support  of  all  the  poor  sent  to  him  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  The  county  spends  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  outdoor  relief  in  addition.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  the  almshouse  is  four,  three  men  and  one  woman.  The 
premises  are  in  good  condition,  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  clean,  and 
the  inmates  well  cared  for. 

Brown. — Twenty-eight  inmates  were  found  in  the  Brown  county 
almshouse,  of  whom  eight  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  one  in- 
sane, three  idiots  and  two  cripples.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining 
an  average  of  thirty  inmates  was  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. No  almshouse  register  was  kept  before  March  1,  1882,  but  a 
record  has  now  been  opened.  The  premises  are  in  fair  condition, 
rooms  tolerably  neat  and  clean,  and  the  beds  and  bedding  are  also 
clean.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  well  cared  for.  The  insane  man 
alluded  to  is  very  filthy  in  his  habits,  and  is  kept  at  night  in  an 
out-house,  where  he  sleeps  on  straw  in  a  box  on  the  floor.  The 
straw  is  not  renewed  as  often  as  it  should  be,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  very  unpleasant. 
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BuBBiu. — ^The  Bureau  county  almshouse  remains  as  described  in 
onr  last  report.  The  premises  are  in  excellent  condition  in  every 
respect,  and  the  reputation  of  the  almshouse,  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  state,  is  maintained.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  keeper. 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Craig.  The 
nnmber  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  was  fifty-two,  of  whom 
three  were  children,  two  illegitimate.  There  were  seventeen  insane, 
ten  idiots,  one  blind,  one  sick,  and  three  cripples.  Eight  of  the 
insane  were  found  in  seclusion,  and  one  under  restraint.  All  of  them 
hie  allowed  to  take  occasional  outdoor  exercise.  The  number  of 
panpers  admitted  during  the  year  1S81,  was  thirty-eight.  There 
were  twenty-five  discharges  and  six  deaths. 

Calhoun. — ^When  visited,  there  were  nine  inmates  in  the  alms- 
house, of  whom  two  were  children.  There  were  two  insane  inmates, 
OBe  sick,  one  bedridden,  one  cripple,  and  one  woman  awaiting  con- 
finement. The  pauper  expense  in  this  county  has  increased  since 
onr  last  report.  It  was  then  reported  at  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
now  at  more  than  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  The  county  fails 
to  keep  any  record  of  admissions  and  discharges  from  the  alms- 
house. Borne  changes  are  to  be  noted.  Verandas  for  the  first 
and  second  floors  have  been  erected  on  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  building.  An  addition  has  also  been  made  on  the  west  side, 
sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  containing  five 
rooms.  In  consequence  of  this  building,  the  premises  were  in  con- 
Biderable  confusion  when  inspected.  As  soon  as  the  addition  and 
reimirs  are  completed,  the  old  log  cabin,  which  is  in  wretched  con- 
dition, will  be  abandoned. 

Cabholl. — ^There  is  no  change  to  report  in  the  almshouse  of  this 
eoonty.  It  is  well  taken  care  of.  The  grounds  in  front  are  taste- 
fully arranged  with  shrubbery  and  flowers.  The  rooms,  beds  and 
bedding  are  in  excellent  order,  and  the  inmates  kindly  treated. 
The  nnmber  of  inmates  was  fifteen,  of  whom  two  were  children,  one 
of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  two  insane,*  one  deaf-mute,  two 
bhnd,  one  sick,  one  bedridden,  and  one  cripple.  Of  the  insane, 
one  was  in  seclusion.  The  number  of  admissions,  during  the  year 
1881,  was  sixteen,  of  discharges  fifteen,  and  there  were  three  deaths. 
The  average  number  for  the  year  is  nineteen,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance about  one  thousand  bix  jiundred  dollars.  The  amount  paid 
for  oatdoor  relief  is  nearly  double  this. 

Cass. — ^The  number  of  inmates  on  the  Cass  county  farm  was  five, 
one  was  bed-ridden,  and  one  an  idiot ;  there  were  no  insane.  Very 
Kttle  use  is  made  of  this  farm  by  the  county.  The  amount  paid 
for  the  snpport  of  almshouse  paupers,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
was  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  while  the  amount  expended  for 
ontdoor  relief  was  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars.  No 
record  is  kept  of  the  admissions  and  discharges  of  inmates.  The 
average  nnmber  is  about  five.  The  premises  were  found  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  the  beds  and  bedding  were  fair. 

Champaign. — The  almshouse  was  found  to  be  generally  in  good 
condition,  especially  on  the  female  side ;  but  the  rooms  of  the  male 
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inmates  and  their  beds  and  bedding  were  not  very  clean.  Some  of 
the  inmates  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  some  of  the  bedsteads 
are  old  and  lively.  Iron  bedsteads  have  been  ordered.  The  number 
of  paupers  present  was  forty-three,  of  whom  six  were  children,  four 
insane,  two  idiots,  one  blind,  one  bedridden,  and  fonr  cripples. 
The  average  number  is  about  thirty-two.  The  number  admitted,  in 
1881,  was  fifty-two,  and  one  was  born  on  the  premises.  The  num- 
ber discharged  was  forty-six,  and  there  were  three  deaths.  The 
condition  of  the  insane  department  in  this  county  is  very  bad,  cknd 
it  needs  looking  after.  The  rooms  are  filthy,  and  the  beds  and 
bedding  ragged  and  dirty.  The  keeper  says  that  its  condition  is 
wholly  due  to  the  habits  of  the  inmates,  but  this  is  an  excuse 
which  would  not  be  accepted  from  the  superintendent  of  any  state 
institution,  and  which  illustrates  the  fact  that  for  certain  classes  of 
patients  the  county  farms  are  not  proper  places  of  confinement. 

Ghbistian. — The  almshouse  was  found  in  good  condition,  ex:cept 
the  out-house  occupied  by  male  paupers,  which  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  whitewashing.  The  beds  and  bedding  used  by  the  male 
paupers  also  need  renewing.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
appearance  or  condition  of  the  premises.  The  number  of  inmates 
present  was  seven,  of  whom  one  was  a  child,  one  insane,  one  blind, 
and  two  sick.  The  number  of  admissions,  in  1881,  was  twenty-one, 
and  one  was  bom  on  the  premises.  The  number  of  discharges  was 
seventeen,  and  there  were  four  deaths.  The  average  number  is  six 
or  seven,  and  the  actual  cost  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  while 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  is  paid  for  outdoor  relief.  The  insane 
are  allowed  perfect  liberty. 

Clark. — Clark  county  owns  no  farm,  and  maintains  no  poor-house, 
but  at  the  time  of  our  last  report  the  poor  were  let  out  by  contract 
to  Mr.  William  M.  Connelly,  at  Westfield,  sixteen  miles  northwest 
of  Marshall,  the  county  seat.  Since  then  the  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mrs.  Ann  George,  two  miles  east  of  Marshall,  who  has  erected  a 
one-story  frame  building  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  containing 
three  rooms,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  women  and  children, 
and  one  by  men.  The  number  present,  when  visited,  was  twenty- 
five,  of  whom  nine  were  children,  one  of  them  illegitimate,  and  one 
of  them  an  idiot.  There  was  also  one  insane  pauper,  one  deaf- 
mute,  one  blind,  one  bedridden, .  and  one  cripple.  Mrs.  George 
stated  that  she  had  only  been  in  charge  of  the  paupers  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  that  when  she  received  them  their  persons  and 
clothing  were  alive  with  vermin.  She  pointed  out  one  little  boy 
whose  head  seems  to  have  been  one  great  sore  caused  by  the  para- 
sites. She  claims  that  the  vermin  are  now  exterminated.  The 
register  of  paupers  has  been  so  poorly  kept— some  of  the  discharges 
not  having  been  recorded — that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  ^accurately 
the  number  admitted  and  discharged,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
as  follows :  Admissions  thirty-two,  discharges  eighteen.  The  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  paupers  is  as  rough  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  weather-boarded  on  the  outside  with  unplaned  lumber  placed 
perpendicularly,  and  lined  in  the  same  way.  The  walls  are  not 
plastered,  but  the  rooms  being  new  are   all  clean  and  in  excellent 
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order.  The  beds  and  bedding  are  clean  and  good.  The  inmates 
seem  to  be  comfortable,  and  express  themselves  greatly  pleased 
with  their  new  quarters. 

Clit. — ^The  only  change  to  report  in  this  almshouse  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  buildings.  The  rooms,  beds,  bedding  and  grounds  were 
moderately  clean.  The  number  of  inmates  was  seveDteen,  of  whom 
six  were  children,  two  of  them  illegitimate ;  five  were  idiots,  one 
insane,  one  bed-ridden,  two  cripples  and  one  deaf.  Among  the  in- 
mate is  a  man  who  is  paralyzed  and  very  heavy.  He  has  to  be 
lifted  about  and  requires  the  constant  care  of  an  attendant,  whose 
serrices  are  worth  one  dollar  a  day.  The  keeper  states  that  this 
man  owns  plenty  of  property,  his  wife  owns  a  farm,  and  his  rela- 
tires  are  wealthy.  He  tninks  it  a  great  hardship  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  this  man  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  thirty 
eents  a  week,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  his  maintenance, 
when  his  faniily  is  perfectly  able  and  under  legal  obligations  to  sup- 
port him.  The  number  of  children  on  this  farm  is  too  great.  One 
of  them,  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  was  born  here,  and  has 
spent  her  life  here,  except  that  she  has  several  times  been  placed 
oot,  but  is  always  returned  to  the  county  authorities  after  a  few 
days'  trial.  The  insane  pauper  mentioned  is  partially  paralyzed, 
moffensive,  and  requires  but  little  care.  The  average  number  of 
[Mapers  on  the  farm  is  about  sixteen,  and  the  actual  cost  about 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  while  the  outdoor  relief  is  double  this 
amonnt. 

CusTON. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Clinton  county  alms- 
hoase  since  our  last  report,  except  that  the  rooms  have  been  recently 
whitewashed.  They  are  neatly  kept,  except  those  occupied  by  the 
inale  inmates,  which  are  untidy  and  need  ventilation.  As  on  a 
former  visit,  a  large  number  of  the  inmates  were  found  in  bed  and 
0ome  asleep,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  number  of 
paupers  present  was  twenty-three,  of  whom  three  were  children,  one 
of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  seven  insane,  two  idiots,  one  mute, 
one  sick,  and  one  a  cripple.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  aged  paupers. 
The  nomber  admitted,  in  1881,  was  eleven,  and  one  was  bom  on  the 
premise.  The  number  discharged  was  sixteen,*  and  there  were  four 
deaths. 

Couss. — A  few  days  after  the  visit  to  the  Coles  county  almshouse, 
reported  two  y^d^i's  ago,  a  storm  took  off  the  roof  of  the  main  build- 
ing. This  roof  has  since  been  replaced  by  one  of  metal.  A  brick 
bmlding,  ten  by  twelve  feet,  has  oeen  erected,  and  is  used  as  a 
eoohng-house  for  milk  and  butter,  which  is  a  valuable  improvement. 
The  appearance  of  the  premises  is  better  than  when  last  reported. 
The  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  are  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  inmates 
well  eared  for.  The  number  of  paupers  admitted,  in  1881,  was 
twenty,  and  there  was  one  bom  in  the  almshouse.  The  number  of 
discharges  was  eighteen,  and  of  deaths  two.  The  averaige  number 
dmng  the  year  may  be  stated  as  twenty.  On  the  day  when  visited 
there  were  twenty-three,  of  whom  seven  were  children,  two  insane, 
eight  idiots,  one  bedridden,  and  one  a  cripple.    This  farm  costs  the 
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county  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,   and  the   amount    of 
outdoor  relief  is  thirty-four  hundred. 

» 
Cook. — According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  population  of  the 
state  of  Illinois  is  3,077,871,  and  of  Cook  county  ^7,524,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number.  Cook  county  includes  Chicago.  [Evi- 
dently, therefore,  the  question  of  pauper  relief  in  that  county  is  one 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance.  The  county  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  fifteen  commissioners,  ten  from  the  city  and  five  from  the 
country,  who  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  term  of  one-third  of 
the  board  expires  each  year.  The  agencies  employed  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  are:  (1)  the  county  almshouse,  at  Jefferson;  (2)  the 
county  insane  asylum,  which  is  a  department  of  the  almshouse ; 
(8)  the  county  agent's  office,  where  outdoor  relief  is  dispensed ;  and 
(4)  the  county  hospital,  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  These  institutions 
are  under  the  charge  and  control  of  committees  of  the  bonrd,  compo&ed 
of  the  commissioners  themselves,  and  not  of  trustees  selected  froin 
the  community  at  large,  as  are  our  state  institutions;  and  to  this 
difference  in  the  mode  of  government  is  attiibutable,  in  part,  the 
superiority  of  the  state  ijistitutions.  In  round  numbers,  the  alms- 
house, including  the  insane  department,  costs  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year;  the  annual  cost  of  the  county 
hospital  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  another  hundred 
thousand  is  disbursed  by  the  county  agent  and  by  the  supervisors 
of  the  county  towns ;  making  a  total  expenditure,  on  pauper  account, 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  without  counting  the 
small  amounts  paid  to  state  institutions  for  clothing  and  incidental 
expenses  of  inmates  from  Cook  county. 

The  Almshouse. — We  have  noted  a  steady  improvement  in  this 
establishment  from  the  date  of  our  first  visit,  thirteen  years  ago, 
which  has  now  culminated  in  the  determination,  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners,  to  erect  a  new  almshouse,  to  be  called 
the  Cook  County  Infirmary.  It  will  consist  of  a  group  of  nine 
buildings,  connected  by  corridors,  as  follows:  administration 
building,  centre  building,  kitchen  and  chapel  (under  one  roof),  din- 
ing-room, hospital,  and  four  dormitories.  These  buildings,  which 
are  now  in  process  df  construction,  are  to  be  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  with  a  basement,  and  will  be  removed  to  a  distance  of 
one-half  mile  from  the  insane  asylum.  They  front  toward  the 
south,  and  will  cost  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
In  view  of  this  new  departure,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any 
remarks  concerning  the  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  paupers,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  they  were  found  in  as  good  order  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, under  the  circumstances.  Since  our  last  report,  a  twelve- 
inch  tile  drain  has  been  laid  from  the  county  farm  to  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  A  railroad 
has  aso  been  built,  which  connects  the  institution  with  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  renders  it  more  easily  accessible  than  formerly. 

The  number  of  inmates  present  upon  the  county  farm,  when  vis- 
ited, was  one  thousand  and  seventy-nine,  of  whom  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  were  in  the  insane  asylum,  and  six  hundred  and  ten 
in  the  poorhouse.  With  an  average  population  of  eleven  hundred, 
and  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  one  hundred   and  fifty  thousand 
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dollars,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  is  aboat  one  hundred 
and  forty  dollars.  In  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  county  board,  the  daily  cost  per  capita  is  said  to  be,  in  the 
poorhoQse,  Iwenty-hve  cents,  but  in  the  insane  asylum  fifty-four 
eeots.  This  would  make  the  annual  cost  per  capita  in  the  insane 
aeylam  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents,  which 
is  nearly  fourteen  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  state  pays  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  insane  at  Jacksonville,  but  the  accommodations 
and  treatment  at  Je£Fer8on  are  very  inferior  to  those  furnished  by 
the  state. 

The  Insane  Asylum, — The  buildings  occupied  by  the  insane,  of 
which  part  were  erected  in  1870,  and  additions  made  at  a  later 
date,  and  which  are  planned  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  patients, 
contain,  on  an  average,  nearly  five  hundred.  They  are  badly  over- 
crowded. The  number  of  patients  admitted  in  1881  was  149  males 
and  126  females ;  total,  275.  The  number  discharged  was  110  males 
ind  104  females ;  25  male  patients  and  40  female  patients  died ; 
making  the  total  discharges  279.  Under  the  management  of  the 
SQperintendent,  Dr.  J.  G.  Spray,  the  condition  and  appearance  of 
this  hospital  have  greatly  improved.  The  premises  were  found  in 
excellent  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  wards  occupied  by  filthy 
patients,  where  the  odor  was  very  offensive.  Dr.  Spray  also  de- 
Berves  credit  for  having  almost  entirely  dispensed  with  the  use  of 
lestraint  and  seclusion,  and  the  patients  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  open  air.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  81,  1882, 
the  number  of  recoveries  reported  was  90. 

The  County  Hosmtal. — The  Cook  county  hospital,  on  West  Harrison 
stieet,  comer  of  Wood,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  is  an  elaborately  planned 
stmcture,  only  partly  completed,  which  is  designed  ultimately  to 
leeommodate  one  thousand  patients.  The  present  capacity  is  a  little 
over  three  hundred.  The  county  is  now  putting  up  the  administration 
biilding,  in  the  centre,  in  front,  which  is  ninetyby  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  feet ;  and  at  a  distance  of  about  ninety  feet  on  each  side 
two  wards,  each  sixty  by  ninety  feet,  connected  by  corridors  with 
the  main  stmcture.  The  capacity  of  the  institution  has  been  some- 
what increased  by  alterations  made  in  the  basement,  and  by  finish- 
ing the  attic  story.  In  consequence  of  the  builders  being  at  work, 
the  grounds  were  somewhat  torn  up,  but  they  are  adorned  with 
shmbbery  and  flowers,  and  neatly  kept.  The  interior  of  the  hos- 
pital is  a  marvel  of  neatness  in  every  respect.  The  wards  are  airy, 
the  beds  good,  the  nurses  attentive,  and  everything  in  perfect  order. 
A  tnuning-school  for  nursQS  is  attached  to  the  institution. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  made  to  the 
eoonty  board,  September  1,  1882 : 

Daily  average  number  of  patients^  852. 
Average  number  of  days'  treatment  per  patient,  80. 
Death-rate,  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number. 
Daily  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance,  77  cents. 
Daily  per  capita  cost  of  food  alone,  24  cents. 
Cnie  average  cost,  as  stated,  is  based  on  the  number  of  patients^ 
not  including  the  employees). 
Actual  ordinary  expenses,  one  year,  $89,260  07. 
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Medical  Department. 

Present,  September  1.  1880 120 

Admitted  during  year 2,319 

Total  number  treated 2,439 

Discharged  recovered 910 

improved , 528 

unimproved 127 

disorderly 1 

Transferred  to  surgical  department 47 

gynaecological  department 22 

obstetrical  department 1 

county  farm 46 

county  insane  asylum 5 

Died 304 

Eemaining,  August  31,  1881 144 

2,139 

County-house  cases  kept  and  treated 300 

Treated  during  the  year 2,439 

White  males,  native ! 1,100 

White  males,  foreign 1,500 

White  females,  native 5C0 

White  females,  foreign 800 

Colored  males 75 

Colored  females 35 

Crawford. — Mr.  Boyd  continues  to  keep  the  Crawford  county 
paupers  on  his  farm.  When  visited,  there  were  sixteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  children,  one  of  them  an  idiot.  One  of  the  paupers  pres- 
ent was  insane,  and  one  blind.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was 
nineteen,  'and  two  were  born  on  the  premises.  The  number  dis- 
charged was  eighteen,  and  there  were  two  deaths.  Mr.  Boyd's  farm 
is  four  miles  east  of  Bobinson,  the  county  seat.  His  own  residence 
is  a  story  and  a  half  frame  building.  He  occupies  the  lower  floor 
with  his  family,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  up  stairs  are  used  by  the 
male  paupers.  The  female  paupers  are  kept  in  a  log  cabin  with 
two  small  rooms.  These  rooms  are  overcrowded,  scantily  furnished 
and  very  untidy.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  well  fed,  but  poorly 
clothed.  The  keeper  is  probably  doing  as  well  as  the  amount  paid 
him  by  the  county  ($1.50  a  week  for  each  inmate)  will  justify.  The 
farm  is  a  small  clearing  in  the  timber,  newly  made,  and  not  of 
much  value.    Last  year's  crop  was  a  failure. 

Cumberland. — This  almshouse  is  greatly  in  need  of  repair.  The 
buildings  are  old,  and  are  decaying  fast.  The  bedsteads  need  to  be 
replaced,  the  bedding  is  old  and  worn  out,  the  rooms  need  white- 
washing, and  the  entire  establishment  seems  to  be  running  down. 
The  inmates  are  moderately  clothed,  but  appear  to  be  well  fed. 
There  were  seventeen  paupers  present,  of  whom  nine  were  children, 
one  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  two  insane,  one  idiot  and  two 
blind.    The  average  number  of  inmates  is   about  fourteen,  and  the 
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annoal  expense  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  outdoor  relief  slightly 
exceeds  this  amount.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  twelve,  and 
six  were  discharged. 

DeEalb. — This  almshouse  remains  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  re- 
port. The  premises  are  in  fair  condition ;  the  rooms,  beds  and  bed- 
ding are  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  only  criticism  to  be  made  upon 
the  management  appears  to  be  that  one  insane  man  is  locked  in 
his  ceU  and  is  not  taken  out  for  any  purpose.  He  is  filthy  in  his 
person,  and  his  room  is  in  the  same  condition;  a  very  offensive 
odor  emanates  from  it.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  thirty- 
three,  and  the  annual  cost  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  When 
visited,  there  were  twenty-eight  paupers  present,  of  whom  two  were 
children,  fifteen  insane,  one  idiotic,  one  bedridden,  and  one  a  cripple. 
Of  the  insane,  one  was  in  seclusion  and  one  under  restraint.  The 
nnmber  of  panx>6r8  admitted  in  1881  was  thirty,  and  there  were  two 
bom  on  the  premises.  The  number  discharged  was  twenty,  and 
there  were  seven  deaths. 

DEWrrr. — ^We  note  no  change  in  the  UeWitt  county  almshouse. 
The  buildings  are,  as  has  been  said  by  us,  badl^r  scattered,  poorly 
trranged,  and  inconvenient ;  but  the  premises  are  in  good  condition, 
the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  in  first-class  order,  and  the  inmates 
well  cared  for.  There  is  an  insane  pauper  on  this  farm  who  wears 
a  ball  and  chain  to  prevent  his  running  away,  but  he  has  the  liberty 
of  the  farm.  He  suffers  from  epilepsy,  and  has  several  fits  daily. 
The  number  of  inmates  when  inspected  was  twenty-two,  of  whom 
foor  were  children,  two  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  five  in- 
sane, three  idiots,  one  deaf-mute,  two  blind,  one  bedridden,  and 
two  eripples.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  eighteen ;  the  num- 
ber discharged,  twenty;  and  there  was  one  death.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  county  realized  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  from  the  sale  of  farm  produce  from  this  farm  during  the 
year. 

Douglas. — A  one-story  frame  building,  sixteen  feet  square,  has 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  male  paupers.  The  outbuilding 
formerly  used  by  the  men  is  now  used  by  the  women,  and  the  up- 
stairs rooms  in  the  main  building  are  occupied  by  the  keeper's  fam- 
ily. The  exterior  of  the  premises  was  found  to  be  in  fair  condition, 
but  the  rooms  for  the  paupers  are  untidy  and  the  beds  and  bedding 
old  and  nearly  worn  out,  but  clean.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  well 
fed,  but  are  poorly  clad.  The  record  of  admissions  and  discharges 
is  not  kept,  and  the  keeper  could  not  remember  much  about  it. 
The  number  of  paupers  present  when  visited  was  sixteen,  of  whom 
file  were  children,  two  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  no  insane, 
but  five  idiots,  one  deaf-mute,  one  blind  and  one  cripple. 

DijPagb  county  has  no  poorhouse,  but  the  poor  are  cared  for  by 
the  respective  towns. 

Edgar.— There  is  nothing  new  to  report  concerning  Edgar  county. 
The  premises  were  found  as  usual  in  excellent  condition ;  the  rooms 
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tidy,  beds  and  bedding  clean,  the  inmates  well  cared  for,  and  every- 
thing in  first-class  order.  The  number  of  inmates  present  was  twenty, 
of  whom  two  were  children,  one  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  four 
insane,  two  idiots,  one  deaf-mate,  and  five  cripples.  The  number 
admitted  during  1881  was  twenty-six,  and  the  number  discharged 
twenty-two;  there  was  one  death. 

Edwards  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  number  of  paupers  who 
are  a  charge  upon  the  county  is  fourteen,  two  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren ;  one  is  insane,  one  an  idiot,  and  one  a  cripple.  They  are  kept 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  under  contract,  and  the  total  expen- 
diture for  relief  is  less  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

Effingham. — The  old  court-house  at  Ewington,  the  former  county- 
seat,  has  at  last  been  ?old,  and  the  county  has  bought  a  farm  four 
miles  south  of  Effingham,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  on  which  there  is  a  house*  a  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, with  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  besides  a  kitchen  in  the  rear. 
The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  moderately  well  furnished.  The  prem- 
ises are  in  fair  condition,  the  beds  and  bedding  clean,  and  the  in- 
mates well  cared  for.  The  name  of  the  present  keeper  is  William 
Beem,  who  has  the  farm  free  of  rent  ana  receives  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  boarding  and  clothing  each  pauper.  The  county  fur- 
nishes medical  care.  This  arrangement  is  a  gi^eat  improvement  over 
the  old  one,  and  the  county  is  to  be  commended  for  making  it. 
There  were  twelve  paupers  present  when  inspected,  of  whom  three 
were  children,  one  illegitimate;  three  insane,  one  sick,  and  two 
cripples.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  twenty-three,  and  two 
were  bom  on  the  premises.  The  number  discharged  was  twenty- 
seven;    there  were  five  deaths. 

Fayette. — We  must  renew  our  criticism  upon  the  management  of 
the  Fayette  county  farm.  The  white  paint  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings  awakens  delusive  anticipations  on  the  part  of  the  visitor, 
which  are  dissipated  as  soon  as  tne  door  is  opened.  Dirt  and  foul 
odors  within  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  inmates  are  poorly 
clad,  in  garments  patched  and  repatched.  The  bedsteads  are  old 
and  full  of  vermin;  the  walls  are  dark,  and  in  most  of  the  rooms 
whitewash  appears  never  to  have  been  used.  The  plaster  is  off  the 
walls  in  spots.  Altogether,  the  condition  of  the  premises  is  dis- 
creditable not  only  to  the  keeper,  but  to  the  county  authorities. 
There  were  twenty  inmates  present  when  inspected,  of  whom  three 
were  children,  one  insane,  six  idiots,  two  blind  and  two  cripples. 
Of  the  cripples,  one  who  is  feeble-minded  moves  about  from  place  to 
place  in  a  sitting  posture^  balancing  himself  on  his  hands  and  drag- 
ging his  body  forward.  The  insane  woman  is  locked  in  her  room  at 
night,  but  is  allowed  perfect  liberty  during  the  day.  One  night  she 
made  her  escape  from  her  room  through  tne  grating  of  the  window. 
The  opening  through  which  she  passed  was  not  more  than  eight 
inches  square,  and  it  is  said  that  she  almost  literally  skinned  herself, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  her  sores  were  healed.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  twenty-one,  and  there  was  one 
bom  on  the  premises.  The  number  discharged  was  twenty-one,  and 
there  were  nine  deaths. 
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FoBD  county  has  no  almshouse.  There  are  about  ten  permanent 
paapeis  in  the  county.  The  total  amount  paid  for  outdoor  relief 
is  twenty-four  hundred  dollars. 

Fkadelik. — We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  criticise  the  ap- 
peflraoce  and  management  of  the  Franklin  county  farm;  but  are 
happy  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  keepers,  with  great 
adTantage  to  the  paupers.  Under  the  former  keeper  they  were 
never  seated  at  the  table  to  eat,  but  now  a  dining-room  has  been 
established,  and  all  who  are  able  to  take  their  places  at  the  table, 
do  80.  A  new  frame  building,  one  story  in  height,  weather-boarded 
on  the  outside  with  undressed  oak  lumber,  ceiled  on  the  inside  with 
oak  boards  matched  and  planed,  has  been  erected.  This  building 
eontains  two  rooms,  each  of  them  twelve  feet  by  sixteen,  which  are 
oeenpied  by  aged  women  and  by  women  with  small  children.  They 
are  tidily  kept.  There  is  still,  however,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, as  the  buildings  are  old  and  fast  decaying,  and  new  buildings 
are  sadly  needed.  The  number  of  paupers  present  was  twenty-five, 
of  whom  seven  were  children,  three  of  them  illegitimate.  There 
were  three  insane,  four  idiots,  one  blind,  one  sick,  and  one  crippled 
efaild.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  nineteen;  the  number 
discharged  ten,  and  there  were  three  deaths.  Of  the  insane  inmates, 
one  is  a  man  returned  to  the  county  farm  from  the  hospital  at  Anna, 
under  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  transferred  to  Aniia  frpm  Jack- 
sonville, and  received  at  Jacksonville  from  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet, 
where  he  was  convicted,  and  while  undergoing  his  sentence  became 
insane:  at  least  this  is  the  record  so  far  as  shovm  by  the  institu- 
tions. But  the  county  authorities  of  Franklin  county  say  that  this 
is  not  the  man  Smith  at  all ;  that  this  man's  name  is  WonderhofF ; 
that  he  never  was  convicted  ii\  that' county,  never  had  any  residence 
in  the  county,  and  they  do  not  want  him  there.  If  the  statement 
of  the  county  authorities  is  correct — and  with  regard  to  this  we  ex- 
press no  opinion — then  it  shows  how  a  man  may  lose  his  identity 
m  a  large  mstitution  from  the  want  of  sufficient  personal  attention 
to  individuals.  This  man  having  been  in  three  different  institu- 
tions, it  wonld  be  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  is  responsible 
for  this  want  of  oversight  and  attention ;  but  the  case,  as  reported, 
may  serve  to  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  the  superintendents  of 
penitentiaries  and  insane  hospitals  everywhere. 

PuLTOK. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Fulton  county  almshouse,  noted  in  our  last  report, 
continues.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for,  the  premises  internally 
are  in  very  good  order ;  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  used  by  the 
female  inmates  are  neat  and  tidy,  but  the  rooms  of  the  male  in- 
mate are  not  so  clean,  and  the  bedding  is  much  worn  and  needs 
renewing.  We  have  alluded  to  this  lack  of  sufficient  beds  and  bed- 
ding in  a  number  of  reports,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  county 
boards  wrill  take  notice  of  the  suggestion.  The  insane  department 
is  entirely  unfit  for  use,  and  should  be  abandoned.  The  ventilation 
is  poor,  and  a  foul  odor  pervades  it  throughout ;  but  the  great  dis- 
grace of  this  county  is  the  fact  that  an  insane  man,  who  is  in  a 
nude  condition  all  the  time,  and  is  rarely  if   ever  taken  from   his 
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cell,  and  an  insane  woman,  also  nude  most  of  the  time,  both  of 
them  very  filthy  in  their  habits,  are  exposed  freely  to  the  gaze  of 
every  inmate  on  the  farm  who  chooses  to  look  at  them.  The  build- 
ing is  not  partitioned  off,  and  the  sexes  are  not  separated.  It  does 
seem  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  ought  to  confer 
power  upon  the  state  board  of  charities  to  remove  from  the  county 
farms  all  insane  persons  who  are  improperly  treated,  and  place  them 
in  the  state  institutions.  This  power  or  removal  does  not  exist,  or 
it  would  have  been  freely  exercised  in  time  past.  If  this  power  of 
removal  is  not  conferred,  then  some  power  should  be  lodged  some- 
where to  compel  county  boards  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  vis- 
itation was  forty-eight,  of  whom  five  were  children,  one  of  them  ille- 
gitimate. There  were  ten  insane,  four  idiots,  one  deaf-mute,  one 
bedridden,  and  one  cripple.  Three  of  the  insane  were  in  seclasion, 
and  one  of  them  under  restraint.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
during  the  year  was  about  fifty,  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance 
about  forty-six  hundred  dollars.  The  amount  paid  for  outdoor  re- 
lief is  over  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Gallatin. — The  Gallatin  county  almshouse  remains  open  to  the 
same  criticism  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  There  were  four- 
teen inmates,  of  whom  font  were  children,  and  one  insane.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  is  said  to  have  been 
only  seven,  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
amount  allowed  for  board  and  clothing  for  each  inmate  is  two  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  farm  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  annually.  The  information  here  given  was  obtained  from  the 
county  clerk.  The  condition  of. the  paupers  in  this  county  needs  to 
be  improved. 

Greene. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  respecting  the  Greene 
county  farm.  As  before  reported,  we  found  the  premises  in  good 
repair  and  condition,  the  rooms  tidy,  the  beds  and  bedding  clean 
and  good,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for.  There  were  thirty-three 
paupers  present,  of  whom  six  were  children,  seven  insane,  six  idiots, 
one  a  deaf-mute,  two  blind,  two  sick,  two  bedridden,  and  two  crip- 
ples. The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  twenty-seven,  the  number 
discharged  twenty-six,  and  there  were  four  deaths.  The  insane  are 
quiet  and  require  no  special  care.  The  amount  of  outdoor  rehef 
in  this  county  is  small;  it  does  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, while  the  cost  of  the  poorhouse  is  nearly  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Grundy.— The  Grundy  county  almshouse  is  comparatively  new, 
and  was,  when  inspected,  in  good  condition  throughout,  but  the  farm 
building  attached  to  it  is  a  miserable  affair,  unplastered,  with  small 
sleeping-rooms,  and  a  kitchen  so  small  that  there  is  barely  room  to 
pass  around  the  stove.  Its  proximity  to  the  main  building  is  a 
source  of  perpetual  danger  from  fire.  The  number  of  paupers  on 
the  day  of  visitation  was  eighteen,  of  whom  four  were  children, 
three  insane  and  four  idiots.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year 
1881  was  twenty-two;   discharged,  twenty-one;   and  there  was   one 
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death*  The  average  number  is  seventeen,  and  the  annual  cost  for 
maintenance  one  tnousand  seven  hundred  dollars ;  but  ^he  amount 
paid  for  ontdoor  relief  by  the  county  is  five  thousand  dollars. 

HiXUiTON.— There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Hamilton  county 
poorhouse.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  paupers  are  untidy  and 
the  bedding  worn  out.  The  mmates  are  well  fed,  but  poorly  clad. 
The  average  number  is  about  twenty-two.  There  were  twenty-three 
present  on  the  day  of  visitation,  of  whom  twelve,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  were  under  sixteen  years  of  a^e.  Of  these,  three  were  illegit- 
imate, one  was  blind,  and  one  a  cripple;  two  paupers  were  idiots, 
one  sick,  and  two  bedridden, — but  there  were  no  insane.  The  num- 
ber admitted  in  1881  was  twenty-four,  and  one  was  born  on  the 
premise;  the  number  discharged  was  thirteen,  and  there  were  two 
deaths. 

Hancock. — ^There  is  no  change  to  report  in  the  condition  of  this 
almshouse.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  building  are  in  good  con- 
dition; the  rooms  are  moderately  clean,  and  so  are  the  beds  and 
bedding;  but  the  bedsteads  are  old  and  ^require  great  care  to  keep 
them  tree  from  vermiin.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for.  A  large 
nmnber  of  the  insane,  however,  are  imprisoned  in  their  rooms  from 
one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other.  The  keeper  says  that  he  takes 
them  ont  on  Sunday,  when  he  has  time  to  watch  them  and  keep  them 
from  straying.  No  insane  person  who  requires  to  be  locked  up 
shoold  ever  be  kept  on  any  county  farm,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieTe  that  where  the  system  of  locking  up  insane  paupers  is  prac- 
tised, as  it  is  in  this  county,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  even 
though  the  persons  confined  might  very  properly  be  granted  their 
freedom  without  peril  to  themselves  or  others.  The  number  of  in- 
mates when  inspected  was  thirty,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  child. 
There  were  fourteen  insane,  four  idiots,  one  deaf-mute,  one  bed- 
ridden, and  one  cripple.  Ten  of  the  insane  are  in  seclusion.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  seclusion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  them 
is  either  necessary  or  justifiable.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was 
thirty-two;  discharged,  twenty-six;  and  there  were  two  deaths.  The 
average  number  is  thirty-five.  The  amount  paid  the  keeper  for  the 
serriees  of  himself  and  wife  is  one  thousand  dollars  a  year;  the 
expense  of  the  farm  was  only  thirteen  hundred  dollars  during  the 
year. 

Habdin. — The  almshouse  has  been  repaired  and  a  new  roof  put 
on.  The  farm  has  also  much  improved ;  the  premises  were  found 
in  good  condition,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for.  One  old  blind 
woman  keeps  house  alone,  in  a  log  cabin,  which  is  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  main  building.  She  takes  her  meals  at  the  house, 
ft&d  makes  her  way  to  and  fro  without  a  guide.  She  also  keeps  her 
own  room  in  order.  No  almshouse  register  is  kept.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  statement  -as  to  the  admissions  and  discharges  of  paupers 
daring  the  year.  The  number  when  inspected  was  four,  of  whom 
one  was  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Hkidbrsox. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  remains  as  at  the  time 
of  our  last  report.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  paupers  are  old 
and  badly  decayed.    The  plastering  is  off  in  many  places ;  the  rooms. 
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beds,  and  bedding  are  in  fair  condition,  and  the  inmates  well  cared 
for  and  contented.  The  number  present  when  inspected  was  nine, 
of  whom  two  were  insane,  one  an  i^iiot,  and  two  cripples.  The  num- 
ber admitted  in  1881  was  ten;  the  number  discharged  seven,  and 
there  was  one  death;  the  average  number  during  the  year  was 
twelve. 

Henry. — There  has  been  no  change  in  this  almshouse,  which  main- 
tains its  reputation  for  first-class  management  in  every  respect.  The 
grounds  in  front  of  the  building  are  adorned  with  walks,  shrubbery 
and  flowers  in  great  variety  and  beauty,  while  the  grounds  in  the 
re^r  are  neatly  kept  and  free  from  everthing  oiOFensive  to  the  eye. 
The  interior  is  a  model  of  cleanliness.  The  rooms  and  corridors 
have  painted  floors,  where  carpets  are  not  put  down.  The  bread 
furnished  the  inmates  is  of  the  best  quality.  In  the  basement  are 
boilers  for  heating  the  building  and  an  engine  of  sufiicient  power  to 
run  the  washing-machines  in  the  laundry  and  to  do  the  necessary 
pumping  of  water.  When  visited,  the  large  dining-room  was  cleared 
of  its  tables  and  the  chairs  placed  along  the  side  of  each  wall, 
while  in  one  comer  a  small  stage  had  been  erected,  upon  which 
was  a  cottage  organ.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  inspector  was  informed  that  there  was  to  be  a  festival 
that  xxight,  whan  ice  cream,  with  all  the  other  luxuries,  would  be 
distributed  to  the  inmates,  and  that  those  who  weife  so  inclined 
might  trip  the  light,  fantastic  toe.  Whether  such  luxury  tends 
to  encourage  pauperism,  is  a  question  which  might  be  dis- 
cussed, but  we  forbear.  The  institution  may  be  regarded  as  a 
model,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  county  authorities  and 
upon  the  superintendent  in  charge.  The  number  of  paupers,  when 
visited,  was  sixty,  of  whom  seven  were  children— one  of  them  iUe- 
gitimate.  There  were  thirteen  insane,  eight  idiots,  one  blind  and 
two  cripples.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  twenty-two,  dis- 
charged nineteen,  and  there  were  four  deaths.  The  small  number 
of  admissions,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  establishment  and  the 
average  number  of  inmates  (52),  would  indicate  that  there  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  discretion  exercised  in  the  granting  of  permits  by  the 
supervisors,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pauper  affairs 
of  the  county  are  welb  and  thoroughly  administered.  The  cost  of 
the  almshouse  is  over  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  outdoor  relief  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  amount 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  poor  has  risen  from  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  as  reported  in  1880,  to  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  shown 
in  the  present  report-7-an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Iroquois. — The  Iroquois  almshouse  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  building  thiriy  feet  square,  with  eight  rooms  in  the  rear. 
The  attic  in  the  main  building  has  been  plastered,  and  is  used  as 
a  hospital.  A  one-story  frame  building,  fifteen  feet  sguare,  has  also 
been  erected  for  a  laundry.  Another  improvement  is  the  erection 
of  a  wind-pump,  pump-house  and  tank,  which  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  to  the  different  buildings.  There  is  also  a  black- 
smith shop,  which  is  carried  on  by  one  of  the  inmates,  when  he  is 
not  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  to  which  he  is  subject.  The  premi- 
ses are  in  excellent  condition;  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  are  in 
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good  order,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for.  The  number  of  paupers, 
when  inspected,  was  thirty-nine,  of  whom  twelve  were  children,  nine 
insane,  seven  idiots,  one  blind,  three  cripples,  and  three  women 
awaitmg  confinement.  Six  of  the  insane  were  in  seclusion  and  one 
under  restraint.  The  insane  are  all  locked  in  their  rooms  at  night. 
Their  rooms  were  clean,  and  they  appear  to  be  well  cared  for.  The 
number  admitted   in  1881  was   eighteen,  and  one  was   born  on  the 

S remises;  the  number  discharged  twenty-three,  and  there  were  six 
eaths.    The  old  man,  said  in  our  last  report  to   be   one  hundred 
and  two  years  old,  is  still  living. 

Jacesok. — ^We  note  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this 
almshouse  since  our  last  report.  The  buildings  have  been  painted 
on  the  inside  and  out,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  calcimined;  the 
premises  are  in  much  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  visit; 
tile  rooms  .tidy  and  the  bedding  clean ;  the  old  bedsteads,  with  their 
vermin,  have  been  turned  out  of  doors  and  new  iron  bedsteads  and 
mattresses  supplied.  The  inmates  are  now  well  cared  for.  The 
number  of  inmates  when  inspected  was  thirty,  of  whom  seventeen 
veie  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  were  two  idiots,  one  insane, 
one  deaf  mute,  six  blind,  two  sick,  and  one  cripple.  The  number 
admitted  in  1881  was  sixty ;  the  number  discharged,  fifty-nine ;  and 
there  were  five  deaths.  We  note  a  falling  off  in  the  pauper  ex- 
l^nses  of  this  county,  which  two  years  ago  were  reported  at  five 
thoosand  dollars,  and  now  at  a  little  over  three  thousand. 

Jasper. — ^Two  years  ago  we  reported  to  the  legislature  that  the 
eonnty  board  of  Jasper  county  was  at  that  time  receiving  proposals 
for  the  purchase  of  a  county  farm.  Since  then  a  farm  has  been 
bought,  situated  six  miles  southeast  of  Newton.  It  contains'  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  There  was  on  it,  when  bought,  a  farm 
building,  twenty- by  forty  feet,  with  four  rooms.  Since  the  purchase, 
a  frame  building,  sixteen  by  thirty-two  feet,  has  been  erected  for. 
the  use  of  the  keeper.  The  inmates  are  said  to  be  well  cared  for. 
The  average  number  during  the  year  was  about  twenty,  but  no  alms- 
boose  register  is  kept.  The  keeper  has  the  farm  free  of  rent,  and 
receives  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  inmate,  for  which  he  furnishes 
all  supplies,  including  medical  attention  and  burial  expenses.  The 
cost  of  the  farm  last  year  was  a  little  less  than  seventeen  hundred 
dollars.  The  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  this  county  is  small,  being 
less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Jefferson. — There  is  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  Jefferson 
county  almshouse ;  on  the  contrary,  the  building  occupied  by  the 
paupers,  which  is  a  log  house,  shows  decided  marks  of  progressive 
deterioration.  The  county  intends  to  sell  the  farm,  and  require  each 
town  to  support  its  own  poor.  The  inmates  are  a  wretched  set  of 
unfortunates.  There-  were  twenty-seven  present,  of  whom  six  were 
children,  three  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  seven  idiots,  three 
blind,  one  sick,  and  three  cripples.  Nearly  all  the  inmates  are  de- 
fective in  some  way.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  fifty-six ; 
the  number  discharged  thirty-eight ;  and  there  were  eight  deaths. 
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Jersey.— Since  our  last  report  the  brick  floor  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  bailding  occupied  by  the  insane  has  been  replaced  by  a  floor 
of  wood,  and  the  cisterns  have  been  cased  up.  The  premises  are 
in  good  order,  the  grounds  neat,  the  rooms  tidy,  the  beds  and  bed- 
ding clean  and  good.  The  inmates  are  well  clothed,  and  seem  con- 
tented. The  number  present  when  visited  was  thirty-five,  of  whom 
six  were  children,  one  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  three  in- 
sane and  two  idiots,  four  sick,  four  cripples,  and  two  women  await- 
ing confinement.  All  of  the  insane  were  in  seclusion.  One  of  them 
is  kept  in  his  cell  continually,  (except  when  he  is  taken  out,  about 
once  a  week,  for  exercise). 

JoDaviess. — We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  almshouse  is  as  clean 
as  it  is  possible  for  an  almshouse  to  be.  The  floors  are  white  with 
repeated  scrubbing;  the  beds  and  bedding  are  excellent,  and  the 
house  is  neatly  kept  throughout.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in- 
mates are  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  The  grounds  on  the  outside 
are  as  nature  left  them,  with  grassy  lawn  and  forest  trees,  and  the 
view  from  the  farm  is  captivating.  The  new  insane  department  has 
been  completed  and  presents  a  good  appearance.  There  are  facili- 
ties for  bathing  on  each  floor,  water  being  supplied  from  a  tank  in 
the  attic,  which  is  tilled  by  a  force-pump.  The  rooms  occupied  by 
the  insane  are  clean.  The  insane  are  occasionally  taken  out  for 
exercise,  but  the  policy  of  seclusion  still  prevails,  though  the  keeper 
states  that  the  county  intends  to  erect  airing-courts.  Of  the  forty- 
seven  pauper  inmates,  one  was  an  illegitimate  child,  thirteen  insane, 
one  an  idiot,  one  a  deaf-mute,  three  blind,  two  sick,  two  bedridden  and 
six  cripples.  Of  the  thirteen  insane,  seven  were  in  seclusion.  The 
number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  thirty:  the  number  dis- 
charged twenty-two ;  and  there  were  seven  deaths.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  was  about  forty-six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  amount 
granted  for  outdoor  relief  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty;  a  pro- 
portion which  indicates  good  management  of  the  pauper  business  of 
the  county. 

Johnson. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  rooms, 
bedding  or  clothing  of  the  inmates ;  but  strange  to  say,  they  seem 
to  be  contented.  The  epileptic,  idiotic  boy,  mentioned  in  our  former 
reports  as  confined  in  a  pen  in  a  log  cabin,  is  now  dead.  The  pen 
is  vacant  and  the  cabin  is  used  as  a  store-room.  There  were 
eleven  paupers  when  inspected,  of  whom  five  were  children,  one  of 
them  illegitimate,  one  insane^  one  idiot,  one  a  deaf-mute,  one  a  cripple, 
and  two  women  awaiting  confinement.  The  number  admitted  in 
1881  was  seven;  the  number  discharged,  two;  and  there  was  one 
death. 

Kane, — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  Eane  county  is  very 
great.  In  the  year  1881-82,  it  was,  for  outdoor  relief,  twelve  thous- 
and three  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  and  for  maintenance 
of  the  county  farm,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  dollars,  wliich  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  amount  re- 
ported two  years  ago.  The  number  of  paupers  maintained 
upon  the  county  farm  averages  about  sixty,  but  when  visited 
there  were  seventy-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  children,  nine- 
teen   insane,    four    idiots,    one   blind,    seven   sick,    two  bedridden. 
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and  (me  a  cripple.  Of  the  insane,  fivew  ere  in  seclusion.  The  rooms 
oeenpied  by  the  insane  are  overcrowded,  but  are  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  the  character  of  the  apartments  and  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  inmates  will  allow.  The  insane  man  who  was  before  reported 
by  ns  as  such  a  violent  character,  .is  still  here,  having  been  refused 
adnoittance  to  the  hospital  at  Elgin,  which  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  granting  to  some  supervisory  authority  the  right  to  transfer  to  state 
insdtntions  inmates  of  county  poorhouses  who  are  not  fit  subjects 
for  saeh  care.  The  condition  of  the  inmates  generally  is  very  good, 
and  the  rooms  are  neat,  the  beds  and  bedding  clean  and  comfort- 
able. 

BiUtvue  Place. — ^The  private  insane  asylum,  owned  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Patterson,  (formerly  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane),  which  he  calls  Bellevue  Place,  is  situated  at  Batavia, 
in  this  county.  It  is  built  of  stone,  three  stories  in  height,  with 
krfty  ceilings,  and  large,  airy,  comfortable  rooms.  The  house  is 
thoroughly  well  ventilated  and  kept  at  all  times  in  admirable  order. 
The  grounds  in  front  are  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  a 
eiose  hedge  and  tastily  laid  out.  In  the  rear  is  a  winter  rose- 
garden,  under  glass.  Female  patients  only  are  received,  and  the 
eapaeity  of  the  asylum  does  not  exceed  thirty.  The  patients  re- 
ceive all  x>ossible  personal  attention  and  are  kindly  as  well  as 
fikilfally  treated. 

Easkaxeb. — ^In  this  county  the  towns  support  their  own  poor ;  but 
the  town  of  Kankakee  owns  an  almshouse,  to  which  the  other  towns 
Bend  their  insane  paupers.  The  amount  charged  for  keeping  insane 
IMnpers  is  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week ;  for  other  paupers 
the  keeper  receives  two  dollars  a  week.  He  pays  for  the  use  of  the 
farm  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  a  year.  The  number  of 
inmates  present  when  visited  was  twenty- one,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
insane,  one  blind  and  three  cripples.  Of  the  insane,  eleven  were  in 
seclusion.  The  number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  nine,  the 
number  discharged  eight,  and  one  died.  The  officers,  both  of  the 
town  and  county,  regard  this  almshouse  as  a  building  totally  unfit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  excessively  warm  in  sum- 
mer and  excessively  cold  in  winter.  During  the  winter  of  1880-81, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  insane  inmates  had  their  feet  badly  frozen 
while  in  their  rooms,  and  that  this  fact  was  not  discovered  until  a 
portion  of  them  were  removed  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
m  Eankakee,  the  following  spring.  The  county  authorities  are  agi- 
tating the  question  of  erecting  a  building  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Some  of  the  insane  inmates  go  naked  at  times,  but  on  the  day 
when  inspected  they  wore  clothing. 

Kexball. — Kendall  county  has  no  county  farm ;  each  town  takes 
care  of  its  own  poor.  Inasmuch  as  no  reports  are  made  to  the 
connty  board,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement  respecting  the 
amonnt  of  pauperism  or  the  cost  of  the  same. 

K5ox.-»We  regret  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  Knox  county  almshouse,  Mrs.  Gleaveland,  designs 
leaving  her  present  position  March  1, 1888.    The  institution,  take  it 
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all  in  all,  is  the  neatest  and  best  kept  almshouse  in  the  state.  It 
is  in  first-class  order  in  every  respect.  There  is  scarcely  a  room  in 
the  old  building  ivhich  has  not  a  carpet  or  matting  on  the  floor. 
The  grounds  are  tasefuUy  arranged  with  flowers  and  shrubbery.  '  All 
the  labor  of  the  patients  is  made  available,  either  in  the  house, 
garden,  or  on  the  farm,  and  the  insane  have  excellent  care  and 
prompt  attention.  The  number  of  inmates  present  when  inspected 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  of  whom  eighteen  were  children^ 
twenty-six  insane,  twenty-three  idiots,  one  a  deaf-mute,  six  blind  and 
nine  cripples.  Of  the  insane,  not  one  was  in  seclusion  or  in  re- 
straint. The  number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  seventy-one, 
and  one  was  bom  upon  the  premises.  The  number  discharged  waa 
sixty-seven,  and  there  were  eight  deaths.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  almshouse  during  the  year  1881-82  was  eleven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  for  outdoor  relief 
only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars. 

Lake. — Lake  county  almshouse  is  in  fair  condition;  the  beds  and 
bedding  clean  and  tidy,  but  the  buildings  are  old  and  shabby,  and 
vermin  find  a  harbor  in  the  woodwork  and  in  the  plastering.  The 
insane  department  was  condemned  in  a  former  re]^ort.  It  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  insane  that  are  locked  in  their  cells  are  much 
to  be  pitied.  Four  of  these  cells  were  found  to  be  very  filthy,  and 
the  odor  from  them  was  offensive;  but  the  keeper  says  that  in 
consequence  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the  patients  by  whom  they  are 
occupied,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean.  One  insane  man  dis- 
charged from  Elgin  is  very  violent.  His  entire  costume  is  a  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  The  handcuffs  were  bright,  and  the  shirt 
was  not.  Such  a  patient  should  not  be  discharged  from  a  state 
institution,  and  if  this  board  had  the  power  of  transfer,  which  should 
be  conferred  upon  it,  he  would  be  returned  to  the  hospital  at  Elgin. 
The  number  of  paupers  present  was  forty,  all  of  them  adults.  Of 
these  twelve  were  msane,  two  idiots,  one  a  deaf-mute,  one  bUnd, 
seven  sick,  three  bed-ridden,  and  one  a  cripple.  The  number  of 
insane  in  seclusion  was  four,  under  restraint  one.  Of  the  bedridden 
paupers,  one,  an  Irish  woman,  claims  to  be  one  hundred  and  six 
years  of  age.  She  has  been  bedridden  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
remarks  made  with  regard  to  this  poorhouse  are  not  intended  as  a 
reflection  on  the  keeper. 

La  Salle. — ^We  have  repeatedly  commended  the  almshouse  in  this 
county,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  state,  outside  of  Cook  county^ 
and  one  of  the  best  planned  and  built.  The  out-building,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  insane,  which  we  have  had  reason  to  criticise,  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  inmates  removed  to  the  main  building. 
The  premises,  when  inspected,  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  are  aU  that  could  be  desired ; 
everything  is  clean,  and  the  inmates  are  well  cared  for.  This  is 
true  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  insane,  as  well  as  by  sane 
paupers — a  fact  which  proves  that,  With  suflEicient  care,  the  filthy 
can  be  kept  clean,  and  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  any 
insane  person,  whatever  his  habits  may  be.  The  average  number 
of  paupers  in  this  establishment  is  a  little  over  one  hundred ;  when 
visited,  there  were  one   hundred   and  twenty-fdur,  of  whom  ninety 
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ivere  males.  Forty-six  of  them  were  insane,  three  idiots,  one  a  deaf- 
mate,  three  blind,  one  a  cripple,  and  one  woman  awaiting  confine- 
ment. Twelve  of  the  insane  were  in  restraint.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  is  the  mother  of  a  child  one  year  old,  whose  paternity  is 
i^cribed  to  a  ruffian  who  assaulted  her  on  the  way  to  town,  and 
being  dumb,  she  was  unable  to  make  any  otftcry.  The  county  farm 
costs,  for  maintenance,  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  outdoor  relief  is  about  the  same. 

Lawrence. — The  Lawrence  county  almshouse  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  last  reported,  neither  better  nor  worse.  The  inmates 
are  well  fed  and  moderately  clothed.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  dates 
of  the  admission  of  paupers,  nor  of  discharges.  There  were  three 
deaths  during  the  year  1881.  The  average  number  is  stated  to  be 
fourteen;  the  number,  when  visited,  was  twenty-three,  of  whom 
fourteen  were  children,  two  insane,  three  idiots,  and  one  a  cripple. 

Leb. — ^There  is  no  change  to  report  in  the  condition  of  the  county 
fann.  The  premises  are  are  well  kept,  when  the  age  of  the  build- 
ings is  taken  into  consideration.  The  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  were 
ekan,  and  the  inmates  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for.  There  were 
nineteen  inmates,  of  whom  six  were  insane,  two  idiots,  and  one  a  crip- 
ple. The  insane  are  allowed  their  liberty,  when  not  subject  to 
violent  paroxysms,  ^he  keeper  is  paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the   services  of  himself  and  family. 

Livingston. — ^Twenty-four  inmates  were  found  in  the  Livingston 
eoanty  almshouse,  of  whom  one  was  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
sge.  Thirteen  of  them  were  insane,  one  sick,  and  one  bedridden. 
Ctf  the  insane,  ten  were  in  seclusion.  The  violent  insane  have  the 
nnge  of  the  airing-court  provided  for  them,  during  the  day,  and 
none  of  them  are  locked  in  their  rooms,  except  at  night.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  was  found  to  be  good,  the 
inmates  well  cared  for,  and  apparently  contented.  The  average 
number  is  twenty-seven;  the  number  admitted  during  the  year  was 
twenty-one;  the  number  discharged  eighteen,  and  there  were  five 
d^ths.  The  cost  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  cost  of  the  county  farm 
do  not  appear  to  be  separated  in  the  published  financial  statement 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board.  The  cost  of  the  county 
farm  is  stated  by  the  committee  to  have  been  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars,  while  the  amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief 
must  have  been  three  or  four  times  as  great. 

Logan. — The  only  change  worthy  of  mention  is  the  construction 
of  a  new  brick  wash-house,  sixteen  by  tweuty-four  feet.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  this  almshouse  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fiixtj-seven  dollars  and  forty-three  cents,  and  the  county  pays,  in 
addition,  six  thousand  and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents 
for  outdoor  relief.  The  number  of  inmates,  when  visited,  was 
thirty,  of  whom  four  were  children.  There  were  eight  insane  and 
three  idiots.  The  insane  are  kept  in  a  separate  department,  and 
have  their  own  dining-room  and  airing-court.  The  premises  are  well 
eaied  for,  the  beds  and  bedding  clean,  and  the  inmates  appear  to 
receive  all  necessary  attention.  The  keeper  receives  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  the  services  of  himself  and  wife. 
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Macon. — On   the  fourth   of  January,  1882,   the  buildings  on    the 
county  farm  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  three  unfortunate  inmates 
perished  in  the  flames.    On  the  tenth  of  January,  1882,  the  county 
rented  a  house,  one  mile  south  of  Decatur,  which  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  the  county  poor.     In  the  meantime  new  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection,  whicl^  will   cost,  when  completed,  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  construction,  and  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  heating 
apparatus.     The  number  of  paupers  admitted  during  the  year  1881 
was  fifty-one;  the  number  discharged  forty-three;  and  there  ^were 
five  deaths.    The  total  pauper   expense  in   this  county  is  about  ten 
thousand  dollars,  including  two  thousand  for  building  for  the  insane. 
The   amount  expended  for   outdoor   relief  is  nearly   four  times    as 
great  as  the  cost  of  the  county  farm,  which  would  indicate  a  possi- 
bility in  the  improvement  of  pauper  affairs. 

Macoxjpin. — A  great  improvement  is  observable  in  the  almshouse 
in  this  county  since  our  former  visit.  The  cells  for  the  insane  in 
the  basement  have  been  vacated  and  torn  down ;  the  rooms  are  now 
used  as  a  furnace-room  and  for  the  storage  of  fuel.  On  the  first 
floor  of  the  brick  building  eight  cells,  constructed  of  galvanized  iron, 
four  feet  by  seven,  and  seven  feet  in  height,  have  been  placed  in 
position,  and  the  same  number  of  cells,  precisely  like  them,  on  the 
floor  above.  Those  on  the  lower  floor  are  intended  for  women,  and 
those  above  for  men,  who  are  insane  and  require  to  be  confined. 
These  cells  have  flat  cross-barred  iron  doors.  Each  cell  is  ventilated 
by  a  register,  which  leads  to  a  ventilator  in  the  roof.  They  are 
heated  by  the  furnace  in  the  basement,  and  water  is  supplied  from 
a  tank  in  the  attic.  The  airing-courts  for  the  insane  of  both  sexes 
have  been  enlarged,  and  new  water-closets  erected,  which  are  better 
kept  and  afford  more  privacy  than  formerly.  The  county  has  also 
put  up  a  brick  smoke-house.  A  marked  improvement  is  visible 
throughout  the  house,  and  credit  for  the  same  is  largely  due  to  the 
present  keeper.  There  is,  however,  still  room  for  improvement, 
especially  .in  the  matter  of  bedsteads  and  wooden  partition  walls, 
which  afford  a  harbor  for  vermin,  and  until  they  are  destroyed  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  pest.  Another  circumstance 
creditable  to  the  county  is  that  an  attendant  has  been  provided, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  insane  while  out  of  doors  in  their 
airing-courts.  We  have  said  so  much  against  the  Macoupin  county 
almshouse,  in  former  reports,  that  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  be 
able  at  this  time  not  to  use  any  language  except  that  of  commenda- 
tion. The  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  forty.  The  number 
admitted  in  the  «<year  was  sixty-one,  the  number  dismissed  thirty- 
eight,  and  there  were  ten  deaths.  When  visited,  there  were  only 
twenty-nine  inmates  present,  of  whom  one  was  a  child ;  thirteen 
were  insane,  two  idiots,  two  blind  and  one  bed-ridden.  The  pauper 
expense  in  this  county  is  about  six  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
amount  allowed  for  outdoor  relief  slightly  exceeds  that  expended 
upon  the  county  fartn. 

Madison. — In  respect  to  numbers,  the  almshouse  in  Madison  county 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  state,  and  the  number  is  con- 
tinually increasing.    Two  years  ago  it  was   sixty-seven;  at  the  time 
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of  the  present  visit  it  was  ninety-two,  and  of  this  number  thirty- 
eight  were  insane  and  two  idiots.  Steady  improvement  in  the 
management  is  apparent.  The  premises  are  in  excellent  order.  In 
the  centre  of  the  airing-court  for  men  a  shed,  provided  with  seats, 
has  been  constructed.  One  of  the  insane  paupers  has  been  given 
the  nickname  of  O'Leary  by  his  insane  associates,  because  he  walks 
without  cessation  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other  and  back. 
Since  our  last  report  the  authorities  have  provided  twenty-four  new 
iron  bedsteads  with  wire  mattresses,  a  fact  which  should  be  men- 
tioned to  their  credit.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  diminution  in 
the  amoxmt  of  outdoor  relief  granted,  which  now  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  farm.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1, 
1882,  the  county  farm  cost  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents,  and  the  amount  granted  for  out- 
door reUef  was  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars 
ard  thirty-seven  cents,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  forty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Makion. — The  condition  of  the  Marion  county  almshouse  has 
greatiy  improved.  It  has  been  painted  inside  and  outside,  new  bed- 
steads have  been  provided,  and  the  inmates  appear  much  better 
eared  for  in  every  respect.  A  room  has  been  added  to  each  wing. 
The  number  of  irmiates  has  more  than  doubled.  The  number  pres- 
ent when  in8X)ected  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom  thirteen  were  child- 
ren. One  was  insane,  two  idiotic,  and  two  blind.  The  reason  for 
the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  paupers  is  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  the  year  1881,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  suifering  in  the 
county. 

Habshall. — The  premises  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition ; 
but  the  poor  house  is  old  and  very  much  out  of  repair.  A  new 
building  ought  to  be  erected,  as  the  present  one  is  too  small,  and 
poorly  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  house,  however,  is  well  kept. 
The  rooms  are  tidy,  and  the  beds  and  bedding  clean.  The  number 
pr^ent  when  inspected  was  twenty-one,  of  whom  eight  were  insane. 
Two  of  the  insane,  who  were  said  to  be  uncleanly  in  their  habits, 
are  taken  out  once  a  week  for  exercise,  and  given  a  bath.  The 
total  almshouse  expense  is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
and  thirty-two  cents,  and  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  nearly  eight 
hnndred  dollars. 

Mason. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  this  establishment.  It  is  always 
in  excellent  condition ;  it  is  clean  and  neat  as  possible,  and  the 
uimates,  in  every  respect,  well  cared  for.  The  management  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  county,*  although  the  buildings  are  in- 
conveniently arranged.  The  number  of  inmates  present  when 
inspected  was  twenty-four,  of  whom  four  were  children,  two  were 
insane,  one  an  idiot,  and  one  blind.  The  insane  are  allowed  their 
li|>erty  through  the  day,  but  are' locked  in  at  night.  The  cell  occu- 
pied by  an  insane  man  needs  better  ventilation.  The  amount  of 
outdoor  relief  in  this  county  appears  to  be  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  expense  of  the  county  farm. 
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Mabsag. — A  new  one-story  building  82  x  SO  feet,  containing  fiye 
rooms,  has  been  erected  on  the  county  farm,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
contractor.  The  paupers  occupy  the  old  log-house,  which  is  very 
much  dilapidated,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  repair.  They  appear, 
however,  to  be  comfortable  and  well  provided  for.  The  contractor 
pays  no  rent  for  the  county  farm,  and  receives  seventy-five  cents 
per  week  for  boarding  each  pauper.  The  county  provides  clothing 
and  medical  care.  At  the  time  of  visitation  there  were  only  five 
inmates,  one  of  whom  was  insane  and  one  blind.  The  amount  paid 
the  contractor  last  year  was  three  hundred  and.  eighty-one  dollars 
and  ninety  cents,  while  the  amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief  was 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.  The 
number  of  admissions  .during  the  year  1881  was  twenty,  of  dis- 
charges eighteen,  and  there  were  three  deaths. 

MoDoNOUGH. — The  want  of  an  almshouse  register  renders  it  im- 
possible to  state  the  number  of  inmates  admitted  and  discharged 
since  our  last  report.  The  criticisms  made  by  us  upon  this  alms- 
house in  former  years,  seem  to  have  taken  partial  effect.  The 
rooms  have  been  recently  whitewashed,  and  are  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  at  the  date  of  our  last  visit.  The  beds  and  bedding, 
although  nearly  worn  out,  are  clean.  There  has  been  a  change  in 
the  management,  and  there  is  now  an  air  of  cleanliness  about  the 
whole  premises  which  contrasts  favorably  with  their  former  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  house  is  old  and  (dilapidated,  ready  to  fall  down,  with 
the  plastering  off,  and  rat-holes  in  every  direction.  It  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  an  almshouse  properly  in  such  a  rookery.  One  im- 
provement is  to  be  noted,  namely,  the  construction  of  a  fence  sepa- 
rating the  yards  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  sexes  have  now  distinct 
airing-courts  and  water-closets.  There  were  thirty-five  pauper 
inmates  when  inspected,  of  whom  six  were  children.  Eight  were 
insane,  thirteen  were  idiots,  one  (a  child)  a  deaf-mute,  two  blind, 
one  bedridden,  and  one  woman  awaiting  confinement.  Of  the 
children,  one  was  said  to  be  illegitimate.  One  of  the  insane  men 
wears  a  chain,  to  prevent  him  from  running  away ;  the  others  have 
the  freedom  of  the  farm.  The  amount  expended  for  pauper  relief 
in  this  county  seems  to  be  diminishing.  Years  ago  we  reported  it 
at  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  now  it  is  a  little  less  than 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  is  always  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

MoHenby. — This  county  does  not  own  any  farm,  nor  maintain  a 
poorhouse.  Each  town  provides  for  its  own  poor.  The  supervisors 
act  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  amount  reported  expended  by 
them  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1881,  was  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents.  Of  this  amount 
sixty-three  hundred  dollars  was  for  outdoor  relief.  The  overseers 
do  not  keep  the  accounts  and  make  the  reports  required  by  law. 

McLean. — The  McLean  county  almshouse  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion for  good  and  efficient  management.  The  premises  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  front  yard  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  neat,  clean  and  tidy,  and 
the  beds  and  bedding  in  good  order.    The  building  is  supplied  with 
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water-closets  and  bath-rooms,  and  an  abundance  of  water  is  fur- 
nished from  a  tank  in  the  attic,  which  is  supplied  by  a  wind-pump. 
It  is  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement.  The  inmates  are  well- 
fed  and  well  cared  for.  The  number  present  when  visited  was 
seventy,  eight  of  whom  were  children,  twenty-seven  insane,  ten 
idiots,  one  a  deaf-mute,  two  blind,  three  deformed  and  crippled,  and 
one  a  woman  awaiting  confinement.  Two  of  the  children  were  said 
to  be  illegitimate.  Nine  of  the  insane  were  found  in  seclusion.' 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  above  that  of  two  years 
ago  is  worthy  of  note.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was 
seventy-five,  and  there  were  three  bom  in  the  institution ;  the  num- 
ber discharged  was  fifty,  and  there  were  eight  deaths.  The  pauper 
expense  of  the  county  remains  about  the  same. 

Menabd. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Menard  county  alms- 
house. The  premises  are  in  fair  condition,  and  the  rooms  are  kept 
clean ;  the  beds  and  bedding  are  .clean,  but  considerably  worn.  The 
inmates  appear  to  be  well  cared  for.  There  were  twelve  present  on 
the  day  of  visitation,  of  whom  two  were  children,  two  insane,  seven 
idiots  and  one  a  cripple.  Thenumber  admitted  in  1881  was  six,  dis- 
charged two,  and  there  was  one  death.  The  insane  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  farm  during  the  day,  but  two  of  them  are  locked  in  at 
night. 

Merger  — The  Mercer  county  almshouse  is  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  at  our  former  visit.  The  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  are 
clean,  but  the  furniture  is  old,  and  there  is  very  little  of  it.  The 
bedding  is  in  some  cases  much  worn.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  con- 
tented. There  were  thirty-five  present,  of  whom  seven  were  chil- 
dren, four  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  seven  insane,  seven  idiots, 
one  blind,  and  one  cripple.  The  insane  have  their  entire  freedom, 
with  the  exception  of  one  woman  who  is  violent  at  times  and  has 
to  be  locked  m.  She  is  sometimes  locked  in  a  cell  that  is  as  dark 
as  a  dungeon,  but  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  often  necessary.  The 
number  of  inmates  admitted  in  1881  was  thirty ;  discharged  twenty- 
two,  and  there  were  three  deaths. 

Monroe. — Monroe  county  expends  practically  nothing  on  out  door 
relief.  The  amount  annually  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 
All  paupers  are  sent  to  the  almshouse  which  is  in  the  town  of 
Waterloo.  The  county  furnishes  nothing  except  the  building,  but 
allows  the  keeper  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  twenty  cents  a 
day  for  feeding  and  clothing  each  pauper.  The  number  present 
when  inspected  was  eleven,  all  of  them  adults,  of  whom  one  was 
blind  and  one  a  cripple.  There  were  no  insane.  The  number  of 
paupers  admitted  in  m  1881  was  forty-two,  discharged  thirty-four, 
and  there  were  three  deaths.  The  premises  were  found  to  be  in 
fair  condition.  Since  our  last  report  the  house  has  been  repaired, 
the  brick- work  pointed  and  the  rooms  newly  whitewashed.  The  beds 
and  bedding  were  observed  to  be  in  good  order,  and  the  inmates 
"well  cared  for. 

Montgomery. — The  Montgomery  county  almshouse  was  found  to 
be  in  good  order,  as  usual,  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  clean  and 
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tidy,  and  the  inmates  v^ell  cared  for.  The  number  when  inspected 
was  twenty-six,  of  whom  two  were  children, — one  of  them  illegiti- 
mate. There  were  seven  insane,  eight  idiots,  one  deaf-mute,  and 
four  cripples.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  thirty-three,  and 
there  were  four  bom  upon  the  premises.  The  number  discharged 
was  thirty,  and  there  were  three  deaths.  Since  our  last  report  the 
county  has  erected  a  brick  ice-house  and  bake-oven.  One  insane 
man,  colored,  who  occasionally  strips  himself  of  clothing,  was  found 
locked  in^  his  cell.  An  epileptic  man,  aged  thirty-five  years,  is  also 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  The  rest  of  the  insane  have  the  range  of 
the  farm. 

Morgan. — There  has  been  a  change  in  the  superintendency  of  the 
Morgan  county  almshouse.  Mr.  Louis  Fredlander,  who  had  been  in 
charge  since  the  year  1871,  has  been  replaced  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Samuels. 
The  population  of  this  almshouse  is  increasing.  Two  years  ago  we 
reported  sixty  inmates,  but  when  inspected  this  year  there  were 
seventy-seven,  of  whom  six  were  children, — one  of  them  illegitimate. 
There  were  thirty  insane,  twelve  idiots,  three  blind,  and  five  crip- 
ples. Three  of  the  insane  were  in  seclusion.  This 'institution  main- 
tains its  reputation  for  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  its  grounds,  and 
for  the*  perfect  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the  premises.  The 
front  yard  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  of  shrubbery. 
The  rear  of  the  building  is  also  free  from  rubbish,  and  presents  a 
pleasing  appearance.  The  inmates  are  well  fed,  and  appear  to  be 
contented.  The  insane  are  somewhat  crowded,  but  seem  to  be  well 
cared  for.  The  inspector  was  accompanied  by  some  ladies  from  the  city 
of  Jacksonville.  On  passing  througn  the  wards  for  the  female  insane, 
a  very  muscular  insane  woman,  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
assailed  the  ladies  with  most  profane  and  obscene  language.  She 
had  procured  a  brick,  and  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  them,  when  the 
keeper  opened  the  door  of  another  ward,  and  they  made  their  escape. 
There  was  no  attendant  present,  and  no  attempt  made  to  control  her. 
The  keeper  seemed  to  be  as  much  frightened  as  the  ladies  were.  The 
inspector  had  two  bottles  thrown  at  him,  which  passed  him  without 
harm.  The  impression  made  upon  his  mind  was  very  unpleasant. 
Since  our  last  report,  drain-tile  has  been  laid  to  carry  ofif  the  water, 
which  used,  at  times,  to  flood  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 

Moultrie. — Moultrie  county  has  let  a  contract  for  a  new  alms- 
house, and  although  the  old  one  remains  in  as  disgraceful  condition 
as  heretofore,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  further. 
The  dirty  condition  of  the  premises  is,  however,  a  disgrace  to  the 
keeper.  Since  our  last  report,  a  new  bam  has  been  erected ;  other- 
wise there  has  been  no  change.  An  insane  woman,  who  has  been 
on  this  farm  for  seven  years  or  more,  occupies  a  pen  in  the  winter 
time,  which  is  placed  in  a  comer  of  a  room.  In  summer  she  is 
locked  in  a  small  room  with  an  opening  into  a  smaller  room,  con- 
structed of  common  boards,  not  plastered,  and  with  unglazed  openings 
to  admit  the  light.  She  would  be  more  comfortable  in  the  bam; 
but  she  is  allowed  a  little  more  liberty  than  formerly.  The  number 
of  inmates,  when  inspected,  was  twelve,  of  whom  two  were  children, 
— one  illegitimate ;  one  was  insane,  one  blind,  one  idiotic,  and  one 
a  cripple.     The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  eight,  the  number  dis- 
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ehaiged  three,  and  there  were  two  deaths.  This  farm  is  self-sustain- 
ing, and  costs  the  county  nothing  for  support  of  paupers.  The 
amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief  is  a  little  over  one  thousand  dollars. 

Ogle. — Outdoor  reUef,  in  this  county,  is  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  several  tovms,  with  the  exception  of  aid  furnished  to  transient 
paupers.  The  supervisors  make  no  reports  to  the  county  board, 
consequently  the  amount  of  such  relief  cannot  be  stated.  The  cost 
of  the  county  farm  is  about  four  thousand  dollars,  one  thousand  of 
which  is  paid  to  the  keeper  and  his  wife.  The  number  of  inmates 
when  inspected  was  twenty-three,  all  adults  except  one.  Seventeen 
of  them  were  insane,  one  blind,  two  cripples,  and  one  a  woman 
awaiting  confinement.  The  paupers  who  are  not  insane  are  cared 
for  by  the  towns,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
inmates  of  the  county  farm  are  lunatics.  They  are  well  cared  for, 
bat  five  of  them  were  said  to  be  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  were  in 
seelasion ;  one  of  these  was  a  man  who  was  in  a  nude  condition.  The 
cells  occupied  by  the  insane  are  clean,  and  well  ventilated,  and  well 
kept.  The  filthy  insane  are  washed  every  day,  and  all  of  the  insane  are 
taken  out  daily  for  exercise.  An  airing-court  has  been  provided  for 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  them.  The  poorhouse  generally  is  in  good  con- 
chtion,  both  inside  and  outside;  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  are 
elean  and  tidy.  There  has  been  no  change  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report-  The  number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  nineteen, 
and  one  was  bom  upon  the  premises ;  the  number  discharged  was 
ei^teen,  and  there  were  two  deaths. 

Peobu. — Peoria  county  maintains  one  of  the  largest  almshouses 
in  the  state,  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  one  hundred  inmates. 
On  the  day  when  visited  there  were  one  hundred  and  nine,  of  whom 
seven  were  children, — two  of  them  illegitimate.  There  were  sixty- 
two  insane,  eight  idiots,  two  blind,  one  cripple,  and  two  women 
awaiting  confinement.  Of  the  insane  six  were  in  seclusion.  The 
number  of  paupers  in  1881  was  ninety,  the  number  discharged  seven- 
ty-seven, and  there  were  eighteen  deaths.  No  change  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  construction  of  this  almshouse.  The  grounds  surrounding  the 
building  are  neatly  kept,  and  the  front  yard  profusely  adorned  with 
flowers.  The  rooms,  oeds  and  bedding  are  m  excellent  order,  the 
inmates  well  eared  for  and  well  clothed.  The  insane  are  well  cared 
for,  with  the  exception  of  three  men,  who  are  confined  in  cages  in  the 
basement.  These  ^  cages  are  in  very  bad  order,  and  very  offensive 
on  aceount  of  the  filthy  habits  of  the  inmates,  who  are  naked  a  great 
part  of  the  time.  The  keeper  stated  that  the  cages  are  cleaned  several 
times  each  day,  but  one  would  not  think  so  from  their  appearance. 
TLey  are  damp,  and  the  odor  from  them  is  strong ;  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  occupied  at  all.  The  cost  of  Maintaining  the  county  farm,  was 
aaoted  two  years  ago  at  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
aoUars  and  fortyseven  cents ;  during  the  year  1880-81  it  was  seven 
thousand  nine  nundred  and  sixty- two  dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 
The  amount  of  outdoor  relief  was  then  quoted  at  nineteen  thousand 
and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  lifty-eight  cents,  bat  now  at  twenty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  of 
which  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  was  disbursed  in  the  city  of  Peona. 
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Pbrby. — There  is  no  change  in  this  almshouse  since  our  last 
visit.  The  house  seemed  to  need  whitewashing,  which  the  keei)er 
said  would  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  become 
warm.  The  grounds  were  in  excellent  condition,  and.  the  farm 
promised  to  yield  a  handsome  crop.  The  inmates  are  well  cared 
for.  One  insane  man  was  noted  who  is  paralyzed  and  unable  to 
walk,  but  moves  about  a  little  by  pushing  a  chair  and  dragging 
himself  along.  There  were  twenty-one  paupers  present,  of  whom  ten 
were  children,  one  insane,  one  blmd,  one  a  cripple,  and  one  a  woman 
awaiting  confinement.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  forty-nine, 
the  number  discharged  thirty-eight,  and  there  were  eight  deaths. 
One  criticism  may  be  made  upon  the  management  of  this  establish- 
ment, namely,  that  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  is  used 
for  a  carpenter  ^op,  which  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  hazard- 
ing of  the  safety  of  the  property  through  fire.  The  keeper  is  to  be 
commended  for  making  a  quarterly  report  to  the  county  board,  which 
is  filed  with  the  county  clerk. 

Piatt. — There  is  no  change  to  report  in  this  almshouse.  The 
insane  woman  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  who  went  about  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  is  now  dead,  and  the  out-house  and  airing  court 
then  criticised  are  not  used  at  present.  The  number  of  inmates 
when  visited  in  1881  was  seven,  all  adults,  of  whom  six  were  idiots 
and  one  a  cipple.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  seven,  the  num- 
ber discharged  five,  and  there  was  one  death.  The  appearance  of 
the  grounds  has  very  much  improved  within  the  last  two  years. 
They  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  an  establishment  of  its  size  and  character. 
The  inmates  are  well  treated  in  every  respect. 

Pike. — The  Pike  coimty  almshouse,  when  inspected,  was  very 
badly  overcrowded.  There  were  sixty  paupers  present,  besides  ten 
in  the  family  of  the  keeper,  and  twelve  persons  were  found  to  be 
occupying  a  dormitory  whose  dimensions  were  fourteen  by  sixteen 
feet.  The  other  rooms  were  equally  full.  Since  then  the  supervisors 
have  entered  into  contract  for  tfie  construction  of  additions,  which  it 
is  said  will  afford  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  county  poor. 
This  almshouse  is  not  as  cleanly  and  neatly  kept  as  it  should  be, 
and  is  below  the  average  standard  in  central  Illinois.  Since  our 
last  report,  the  dining-room  has  been  enlarged  by  the  removal  of 
the  partitions  of  the  cells  at  the  north  side.  Of  the  sixty  inmates 
present,  seventeen  were  children,  five  insane,  one  idiot,  two  blind, 
two  cripples,  and  one  woman  awaiting  confinement.  The  nunjber 
of  inmates  admitted  in  1881  was  forty-one,  and  one  was  bom  on  the 

S remises;  the  number  discharged  was  twenty,  and  there  were  five 
eaths.    Two  of  the  insane  are, in  seclusion  part   of  the  time;  tbe 
rest  are  locked  up  at  night,  but  allowed  their  freedom  by  day. 

Pope. — Pope  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  paupers  are  boarded 
at  diflFerent  places  in  the  county,  and  the  rate  paid  is  seven  dollars 
and  ninety  cents  a  month  for  each  pauper,  which  includes  clothing, 
medical  attendance  and  burials. 

Pulaski. — This  almshouse  presents  quite  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance.   Tbe  inmates  aeem  to  b^  well  Q^-rod  for;  but  the  rooms,  beds 
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and  bedding  are  in  only  moderate  condition.  Two  insane  men  are 
locked  up  in  the  frame  building  which,  at  the  time  of  our  last 
report,  was  in  process  of  erection.  They  occupy  a  room  12  x  16  feet, 
which  might  be  made  much  more  comfortable  and  clean  than  it 
is.  The  number  of  inmates  when  visited  was  eight,  of  whom 
four  were  insane,  one  an  idiot,  and  one  a  cripple.  All  of  them 
weie  adults.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  twenty-four,  the 
number  discharged  seventeen,  and  there  was  one  death.  The  contract 
between  the  county  board  and  the  keeper  of  this  almshouse  is 
peculiar.  The  keeper,  who  is  a  physician,  receives  twelve  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  year,  eight  hundred  for  the  second,  and  seven 
hundred  for  the  third,  and  agrees  to  board,  clothe,  and  care  medici- 
nally for  all  paupers  who  may  be  sent  there  by  the  county  authori- 
ties. He  also  pays  all  burial  expenses.  The  impropriety  of  such  a 
contract  is  manifest  and  needs  no  comment. 

PcTNAM. — The  number  of  inmates  in  the  almshouse  has  increased. 
There  are  now  two,  both  adult  naales,  of  whom  one  is  blind.  This 
farm  was  not  visited,  but  the  premises  were  said  to  be  in  good 
order,  and  the  paupers  comfortable.  The  farm  costs  the  county  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  amount  of  outdoor  relief 
exceeds  three  thousand  dollars. 

Randolph. — ^Randolph  county  has  erected  a  new  receptacle  for  the 
insane.  It  is  a  two^story  brick  building,  forty-five  feet  long  by 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  with  tile  roof.  It  contains  a  reception  room 
eigfateBU  by  twenty-six  feet,  and  six  cells  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
twelve  rooms  or  cells  on  the  second  floor,  each  of  which  is  eight  feet 
wide  by  nine  feet  long.  Each  floor  has  a  hall  in  the  centre,  which 
extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  house  is 
heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement,  and  cost  about  forty-five 
hundred  dollars.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  fitted  with  window-guards, 
and  have  grated  iron  doors,  but  four  of  these  are  intended  to  be 
occupied  as  dormitories.  The  special  purpose  of  the  building  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  insane ;  but  it  is  intended,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  to  add  wings  to  it,  so  that  by  the  time  the  old 
wooden  building  becomes  unfit  for  occupancy,  all  the  inmates  may 
be  graded  in  the  new  building.  Nothing  was  found  worthy  of 
special  criticism  in  the  condition  of  the  premises  or  of  the  paupers. 
The  keeper  and  his  wife  appear  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tions which  they  occupy.  The  keeper  made  a  report  to  the  county 
board  in  September,  1881,  showing  the  number  of  days'  board  fur- 
nished to  inmates  of  the  almshouse  during  the  twelve  months  to 
have  been  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  total  number 
of  paupers  receiving  assistance  was  one  hundred  and  eleven;  the 
average  number  of  paupers  was  thirty-three;  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  each  pauper  remained  in  the  establishment  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  and  a  half ;  while  the  net  cost  per  day  was 
a  little  more  than  twenty-one  cents.  The  number  of  paupers  ad- 
mitted in  1881  was  eighty- three ;  one  was  bom  on  the  premises. 
The  number  discharged  was  eighty-one,  and  there  were  nine  deaths. 
The  number  of  inmates  present  when  visited  was  forty-three,  of 
whom  eleven  were  children.  Five  were  insane,  one  an  idiot,  one  a 
deaf-mute,  two  sick,  one  bedridden,  and  one  crippled.    Of  the  insane, 
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four  were  in  seclusion.  Among  the  curiosities  in  the  way  of  inmates 
is  a  colored  man  who  claims  to  be  ninety- two  years  of  age,  who  at- 
tends to  the  fire  in  the  furnace  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building, 
and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  sleep  anywhere  but  in  the  base- 
ment. He  is  noted  for  his  skill  and  strength,  as  shown  in  his  feats 
of  butting.  It  is  said  that  for  a  drink  of  whiskey,  he  would  knock 
out  the  head  of  a  whiskey  barrel  with  his  head  at  any  time. 

EicHLAND. — The  Richland  county  almshouse  is  somewhat  improved 
since  our  last  report.  The  main  building  has  been  raised  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  two  rooms  have  been  finished  off  up-stairs,  and 
are  now  occupied.  The  building,  however,  is  overcrowded,  and  there 
is  need  of  more  room.  The  premises  were  in  fair  condition  with  the 
exception  of  the  log  cabin,  which  is  badly  decayed.  The  number  of 
inmates,  when  inspected,  was  twenty-four,  of  whom  six  were  child- 
ren and  two  insane.  They  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for.  The 
amount  paid  for  board  of  paupers  last  year  was  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two  dollars  and  two  cents,  and  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  was 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents.  The  over- 
seers do  not  keep  the  account  nor  make  the  reports  required  by  law. 

Rock  Island. — The  Rock  Island  county  board  seems  to  have  taken 
in  good  part  our  hint,  two  years  ago,  respecting  the  disproportion 
which  existed  between  the  expense  of  the  county  farm  and  the 
amount  paid  for  outdoor  relief,  and  the  financial  statement  for 
1881-82  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  this  particulaT.  Some  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  poorhouse.  A  brick  building  has  been 
erected  one  and  one-half  stories  in  height,  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  in  the  basement  of  which  has  been  placed  a 
boiler  for  th6  purpose  of  steam-heating,  cooking  and  pumping.  The 
floor  above  is  called  a  hospital.  It  contains  three  rooms,  with  a 
bath-room  and  water-closet.  One  of  the  rooms  is  occupied  as  the 
drug-room.  The  attic  is  occupied  by  lewd  women,  who  are  locked 
in  at  night.  On  the  outside  a  covered  drain  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  filthy  open  drain  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  which  is  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  houses,  and  gives  the  grounds  a  much 
neater  appearance,  besides  adding  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
Steam-heating  has  been  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  each  building  is  supplied  with  bath-tubs  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  insane  department  and  hospital  building  are  pro- 
vided with  water-closets,  which  are  flushed  by  pipes  connected  with 
the  tank.  The  flow  of  'the  water  in  the  insane  department  is  con- 
trolled from  the  corridor  by  an  attendant.  The  rooms,  beds  and 
bedding  are  neat  and  clean.  The  inmates  are  well  fed  and  neatly 
clothed,  and  in  every  respect  a  great  improvement  is  apparent.  The 
county  has  been  for  a  long  time  considering  the  question  of  erecting 
a  new  almshouse,  or,  at  least,  .a  receptacle  for  the  insane,  and  un- 
less the  general  assembly  should  make  provision  for  an  additional 
number  of  insane  in  the  state  institutions,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  admission  to  them,  the  county  will  no  doubt  carry  out  this 
humane  purpose.  When  visited,  the  number  of  paupers  present  was 
ninety-nine,  of  whom"  sixteen  were  children,  forty-four  were  insane, 
eight  idiotic,  five  blind,  two  bedridden,  one  a  cripple,  and  two  were 
women  awaiting  confinement.    Of  the  children,  six  were  said  to  be 
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ilkgitimate.  Of  the  insane  twenty  were  found  in  seclusion.  The 
number  of  paupers  admitted  during  the  year  1881  was  seventy-six, 
and  two  were  bom  upon  the  premises ;  the  number  discharged  was 
sixty-seven,  and  there  were  seventeen  deaths. 

SiLiKE. — Mr.  Jpsiah  Gold  continues  to  take  the  paupers  of  Saline 
county  under  contract,  but  receives  a  higher  price  for  each  inmate 
than  formerly.  The  number  of  paupers  on  the  farm  when  visited 
was  twenty-nine  of  whom  thirteen  were  children,  one  was  insane,  two 
idiotic,  one  blind,  and  two  crippled.  Of  the  thirteen  children  eight 
were  said  to  be  illegitimate.  A  record  of  admissions  and  dis- 
charges was  formerly  kept,  but  the  house  burned  down  and  the 
records  were  consumed.  Mr.  Gold's  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire 
m  November,  1881,  and  the  inmates  are  now  kept  at  the  house  owned 
by  the  county  on  the  adjoining  farm.  The  rooms,  beds  and  bedding 
of  some  of  the  inmates  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  men  are  very  dirty :  the  ceilings  and  walls  black  with 
smoke,  and  the  floors  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  odor  which  per- 
Taded  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  paupers  was  so  foul 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  accompanied  the  inspector  on  his 
official  visit,  said  that  he  must  go  out  of  doors  to  get  some  fresh 
air.  The  paupers  eat  in  the  kitchen  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing, which  has  a  floor  composed  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  dirt, 
principally  of  the  latter.  This  room  is  about  twelve  by  fourteen  feet ; 
it  is  unpla^tered  and  contains  the  kitchen  stove,  a  dining-table,  long 
benches  for  seats,  and  a  lot  of  barrels  containing  meat  and*  vege- 
tables. 

Sangamon. — There  is  no  change  to  note  in  the  condition  of  the 
Sangamon  county  almshouse.  The  roof  leaks  in  nearly  every  room 
of  the  main  building.  The  ceilings  are  water^stained  and  cracked, 
and  the  plastering  will  have  to  be  renewed  in  nearly  every  room. 
The  floors  throughont  the  entire  building  are  as  clean  as  could  be 
desired :  the  rooms  all  neat  and  tidy ;  the  beds  and  bedding,  especially 
in  the  rooms  occupied  by  women,  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
number  of  inmates  present  was  sixty-nine,  of  whom  four  were  chil- 
dren. Twenty-two  were  insane,  five  idiotic,  one  a  deaf-mute,  two 
blind,  and  one  a  woman  awaiting  her  confinement.  Of  the  children 
one  was  illegitimate;  of  the  insane  three  are  in  seclusion  and  one 
in  restraint.  The  number  of  paupers  admitted  during  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  four  were  born  upon  the  premises ;  the 
number  discharged  was  one* hundred  and  twenty- two,  and  there  were 
nine  deaths.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was  sixty-nine, 
and  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  is  said  to  be  forty-seven  dollars 
and  thirty-two  cents  per  annum.  The  insane  man  reported  in 
restraint  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville.  When 
discharged,  he  was  quiet,  but  on  the  county  farm  he  developed  a 
violent  temper,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
keeper,  to  confine  his  wrists  by  straps  attached  to  a  leather  belt,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  strike  with  his  fists.  The  restraint 
imposed  has  further  irritated  him,  and  when  seen  he  was  savage. 
The  county  farm  is  evidently  no  place  for  him. 
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Schuyler. — The  Schuyler  county  almshouse  was  found  in  good 
condition;  the  rooms  were  neat  and  tidy,  the  beds  and  bedding 
clean,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for.  The  number  present  on  the 
day  when  visited  was  twenty-seven,  of  whom  ten  were  children,  four 
insane,  three  idiots  and  one  a  cripple.  The  almshouse  register  is 
imperfectly  kept,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  do  not  keep  the 
accounts  nor  make  the  reports  required  by  law.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  county  farm  last  year  was  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents,  and  there  was  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifteen  cents 
expended  for  outdoor  telief. 

Scott. — The  county  almshouse  is  in  fair  condition,  with  clean 
rooms,  beds  and  bedding ;  and  the  inmates  are  apparently  well  cared 
for,  except  that  an  insane  pauper  is  chained  in  a  room  in  the 
basement.  This  room  has  a  brick  floor.  The  average  number  of 
inmates  is  ten.  The  number,  when  visited,  was  nine,  of  whom  one 
was'-a  child,  one  insane,  three  idiotic,  and  two  crippled. 

• 

Shelby. — There  is  no  change  to  note  in  the  construction  of  this 
almshouse,  but  a  marked  improvement  was  noted  in  the  condition 
of  the  premises.  The  rooms,  beds  and  bedding  are  clean  and  tidy, 
and  the  inmates  well  cared  for.  The  bedding,  in  some  oases,  is 
very  much  worn.  The  number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was 
thirty- three,  the  number  discharged  twenty-one,  and  there  were 
two  deaths.  On  the  day  wheif  visited  there  were  thirty-six  inmates, 
of  whom  five  were  children,  four  insane,  ten  idiots,  three  blind,  one 
bedridden,  and  two  cripples.  The  insane  are  kept  in  seclusion. 
This  farm  costs  the  county  about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
the  amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief  is  twenty-two  hundred. 

Stark. — This  county  has  an  almshouse  larger  than  the  present 
necessities  of  the  county  demand,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  rooms  are  unoccupied.  The  premises  are  in  excellent  order, 
and  the  building  in  good  condition,  the  rooms  clean,  and  the  beds 
and  bedding  tidy  and  comfortable.  The  whole  place  has  a  home- 
like air,  and  the  inmates  are  weU  cared  for.  The  grounds  in  front 
are  neatly  kept  as  a  lawn,  vrith  shrubbery  and  young  trees.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  is  fourteen.  There  were  only  twelve 
present  when  inspected,  of  whom  six  were  children,  one  insane,  and 
one  sick.  Two  of  the  children  are  said  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  paupers  received  during  the  year  was  six;  the  number 
discharged,  two. 

St.  Clair. — There  is  but  little  to  add  to  what  was  said  in  former 
reports  respecting  the  almshouse  in  this  county.  Nothing  was  ob- 
served worthy  of  special  criticism,  but  much  to  excite  admiration 
and  merit  praise.  The  number  of  inmates  was  one  hundred  and 
five,  of  whom  fourteen  were  children,  one  of  them  blind,  and  one 
illegitimate.  The  number  of  adult  pauper  insane  was  twenty-six; 
idiots  nine,  blind  one,  sick  six,  bed-ridden  six,  crippled  three, 
awaiting  confinement  one.  Two  of  the  insane  were  found  in  se- 
clusion. The  number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  forty,  and 
three  were  bom  on  the  premises ;  the  number  discharged  was  three 
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hundred  and  five,  and  there  were  forty-nine  deaths.  Am  will  be  seen  by 
these  figures,  St.  Clair  county  does  a  very  large  transient  pauper 
bosineas,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  city  of 
East  St.  Louis,  separated  from  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of 
Missouri  only  by  a  river,  which  is  crossed  not  only  by  a  ferry  but  also 
by  a  bridge.  The  almshouse  also  partakes  very  largely  of  the  nature  of 
a  hospital.  The  county  has  discontinued  the  system  of  compulsory 
labor  for  persons  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  referred  to  in  our  last  re- 
port, partly  because  the  room  occupied  by  able-bodied  thieves  was 
needed  for  the  accommodation  of  insane  paupers,  and  partly  because 
it  was  found,  on  experiment,  that  the  system  did  not  pay. 

Stephbnson. — The  only  change  in  the  almshouse  observed  at  the 
time  of  inspection  was  the  provision  of  airing-courts  for  the  insane  in 
the  rear  of  the  insane  department.  The  rooms  for  the  insane  have 
been  much  improved ;  the  premises  generally  are  in  very  good  order ; 
the  rooms,  "beds  and  bedding  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  inmates 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  care  given  them.  The  number  present 
was  twenty-nine,  of  whom  six  were  insane,  four  idiots,  two  blind,  and 
one  a  cripple.  Of  the  insane,  four  were  found  to  be  in  seclusion.  The 
number  admitted  in  1881  was  seventeen,  discharged  nine,  died  one. 
The  average  number  is  thirty-five. 

Tazewell. — There  is  nothing  special  to  report  respecting  this  alms- 
house. It  is  in  good  condition,  well  kept,  ana  the  inmates  comfortable. 
The  number  of  paupers  present  was  sixty-four,  of  whom  six  were  chil- 
dren, sixteen  insane,  one  an  idiot,  two  bliiid,  six  sick,  four  bedridden, 
and  four  crippled.  The  number  admitted!  during  the  year  1881  was 
fifty,  and  one  was  bom  upon  the  premises ;  the  number  discharged 
forty,  and  there  were  ten  deaths.  Airing-courts  are  provided  for  the 
insane,  and  thev  are  allowed  to  occupy  them  during  the  day ;  they 
seemed  to  be  very  quiet.  The  bedding  in  this  establishment  is  much 
worn  and  needs  renewing. 

Union. — ^The  pond  in  the  yard  has  been  drained  since  our  last  report 
and  is  now  used  as  a  kitchen  garden,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
inmates.  The  frame  buUding  has  been  elevated  and  underpinned,  but 
it  was  raised  so  unevenly  that  the  plastering  has  cracked  and  is  dropping 
off  in  every  direction.  The  number  of  inmates  present  was  nineteen, 
of  whom  five  were  children,  one  insane,  two  idiotic,  three  sick,  one  bed- 
ridden, one  a  cripple,  and  one  a'  woman  awaiting  copfinement.  The 
inmates  are  moderately  well  clothed,  and  seem  to  be  fairly  well  cared 
for.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  forty-six,  the  number 
discharged  forty-eight,  and  there  were  three  deaths.  The  insane  per- 
son reported  is  a  woman,  who  spends  most  of  her  time  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  hfer  chin.  She  destroys  her  bed- 
ding and  clothing,  and  sleeps  in  a  pen  in  one  corner  of  a  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  log  house.  This  pen  is  three  feet  wide  by  six  feet  long,  and 
the  bedding  consists  of  some  straw  and  some  old  tattered  quilts,  which 
were  in  a  fithy  condition.  The  officers  of  the  hospital  at  Anna  are 
adviBed  to  visit  this  almshouse,  and  see  if  the  condition  of  this  woman 
cannot  be  improved. 
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VBRMiiiiON. — This  county  has  put  up  a  one-story  frame  building, 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  containing  nine  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  insane.  It  has  also  erected  a  two-story  frame  building  thirty- 
two  feet  wide  and  sixty- two  feet  long,  containing  twenty-four  rooms, 
with  a  hall  running  through  the  centre  of  each  floor.  This  latter  build- 
ing cost  forty-two  hundred  dollars.  The  grounds  around  the  old 
building  are  much  neater  than  at  any  former  visit,  and  the  condition 
of  the  paupers  is  evidently  improving.  There  were  thirty-eight  present, 
of  whom  four  were  children,  eight  insane,  one  idiotic,  one  blind,  one 
bedridden,  one  cripple,  and  one  a  woman  awaiting  confinement.  Of  the 
children,  one  was  said  to  be  illegitimate.  The  number  of  paupers  re- 
ceived during  the  year  1881  was  sixty-six,  discharged  sixty-four,  died 
seven.  In  our  last  report  we  remarked  upon  the  dierparity  between  the 
amount  expended  for  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  The  same  disparity 
appears  in  the  present  report.  The  cost  of  the  farm  appeal's  to  have 
been  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  an^  sixty- three 
cents,  and  the  amount  of  relief  granted  outside,  elevto  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  latter  figure  includes  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
almshouse,  and  that  the  accounts  are  not  sufficiently  separated.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  keeper,  or  the  pauper  committee  of  the  board, 
does  not  file  with  the  county  clerk  the  annual  statement  t)f  the  financial 
management  and  condition  of  the  institution  under  their  charge. 

■ 

Wabash. — The  county  has  erected  a  new  building  forty  feet  long  by 
sixteen  feet  wide,  containing  five  rooms.  This  house  is  a  frame,  one 
story  in  height.  The  inspector  found  the  grounds  and  farm  well  cared 
for,  the  rooms  and  bedding  neat  and  clean,  and  the  inmates,  of  whom 
there  were  five,  quite  comfortable.  The  number  admitted  in  the  year 
1881  was  twenty-one,  the  number  discharged  eighteen. 

Warren. — Of  the  thirty  inmates  of  the  Warren  county  ahnshouse, 
ten  were  found,  when  visited,  to  be  insane,  four  idiotic,  two  blind,  one 
sick,  one  a  cripple,  and  one  a  child.  The  house  is  very  much  over- 
crowded. The  same  room  is  used  both  as  a  kitchen  and  a  dining-room  . 
The  rooms  for  the  insane  are  small  and  badly  ventilated;  but  the 
premises  are  as  neat  as  they  can  be  made,  and  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  buildings  are  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  pre- 
sent a  very  tasty  arid  attractive  appearance.  The  county  will  possibly 
erect,  before  long,  a  suitable  house  for  the  use  of  its  poor. 

Washington. — The  remarks  made  two  years  ago  respecting  the  Wash- 
ington county  almshouse  continue  to  apply.  The  inmates  are  well 
cared  for,  but  there  is  no  imbrovement  in  the  condition  of  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  male  paupers.  The  number  of  paupers  present  was 
eighteen,  of  whom  one  was  a  child,  two  insane,  one  an  idiot,  two  sick, 
and  two  bedridden.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  forty- 
eight,  discharged  thirty-eight,  died  three. 

Wayne. — The  number  of  paupers  on  the  county  farm  has  increased 
from  eighteen,  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  to  forty,  the  number 
present  when  visited,  of  whom  thirteen  were  children,  one  insane,  two 
idiots,  one  a  deaf-mute,  two  blind,  six  sick,  one  bedridden,  and  two 
cripples.    Of  the  thirteen  children,  five  were  said  to  be  illegitimate. 
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One  of  the  inmatee,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  has  resided  at  the  poor- 
house  twelve  years,  and  she  claims  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
of  age.  All  these  statements  with  regard  to  the  great  age  of  paupers 
are  to  be  received  with  suspicion  and  disbelief  until  proved  by  official 
records.  The  almshouse  has  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
frame  building,  eighteen  by  twenty-three  feet,  with  one  room  on  each 
floor.  It  is  inteiD^ed  to  be  used  as  a  wash-house,  but  is  now  occupied  by 
panpers.  It  is  constructed  of  matched  boards,  placed  perpendicularly, 
and  not  plastered  or  ceiled.  The  buildings  present  a  fair  appearance 
on  the  outside,  but  not  inside.  They  are  not  very  comfortable,  although 
they  are  kept  in  as  fair  condition  as  possible,  considering  the  bad  state 
of  the  plastering.  The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was 
tfrenty-five.  The  number  admitted  in  1881  was  thirty-two,  discharged 
twenty,  died  four. 

WnnB.— iThe  paupers  in  White  county  have  an  abundance  of  food, 
bat  are  poorly  clad.  The  condition  of  the  almshouse  is  as  heretofore 
reported.  The  buildings  are  entirely  inadequate  to  their  purpose. 
They  are  overcrowded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  in  order. 
There  were  twenty-six  present,  of  whom  eleven  were  children,  two  of 
them  illegitimate.  Of  the  adult  paupers,  one  was  insane,  three  idiotic, 
one  a  deaf-mute,  one  blind,  one  sick,  one  a  cripple,  and  one  a  woman 
awaiting  confinement.  The  cost  of  this  farm  is  a  little  over  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief 
about  twenty-two  hundred. 

WHTTEsroE. — We  have  repeatedly  praised  this  almshouse  for  its  neat 
and  clean  condition  and  the  contented  appearance  of  the  inmates.  It 
has  also  beautiful  grounds  in  front.  Its  weak  point  is  the  insane  de- 
partment. Of  forty  inmates  present  when  visited,  twenty  were  insane, 
and  sixteen  of  them  were  in  seclusion.  It  is  not  possible  to  beUeve  that 
any  necessity  exists  for  secluding  a  large  proportion  of  the  chronic  in- 
sane in  any  county  fnrm  in  the  state.  The  unfortunate  creatures  who 
are  kept  thus  locked  up,  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  personal 
attention,  and  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  kept  are  not  sufficiently 
clean  nor  well  ventilated.  The  mere  unlocking  of  the  doors  of  this  de- 
partment would  result  in  an  immediate  improvement  in  their  habits. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  insane,  when  secluded,  are  always  filthy,  and 
instead  of  seclusion  being  necessary  on  account  of  their  filthy  habits, 
their  filth  is  often  due  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  seclusion.  The  report 
of  the  committee  on  paupers  and  the  county  farm,  filed  September  11, 
1882,  shows  the  number  of  paupers,  September  1,  1881,  to  have  been 
forty-five;  received  during  the  year,  thirty-five;  total  number  cared 
for,  eighty ;  discharged,  thirty-three ;  died,  seven ;  making  the  number 
remaining  forty,  namely,  males  twenty-three,  females  seventeen.  The 
average  number  for  the  year  was  forty-three;  the  number  of  days' 
board  famished,  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The 
total  expense  of  maintenance  for  the  year  was  three  thousand  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents ;  expended  for  implements, 
tnree  hundred  and  thirty  dollars ;  incidental  expenses,  fifty-one  dollars 
and  fifty-three  cents;  total  cost,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirteen  cents;  sales  from  farm,  forty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  rent  of  house,  twenty-one  dollars  and  twenty- 
one  cents ;  for  the  care  of  patients,  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
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making  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 
Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  three  thousand  and  ninety-two 
dollars  and  forty-three  cents.  The  cost  per  capita,  one  dollar  and 
forty-one  cents  per  week. 

An  idiot  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  is  kept  in  one  of  the  cells  for 
the  insane,  who  is  a  most  loathsome  and  pitiable  object — covered  with 
syphilitic  sores  from  head  to  foot,  and  bearing  the  curse  of  his  father's 
sin.  No  attempt  is  made  to  clean  the  clothing  worn  by  him,  but  when 
no  longer  fit  to  use,  it  is  burned,  and  the  caSt-off  garments  of  other 
inmates  substituted  for  it. 

Will. — The  new  county  almshouse,  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
our  last  report,  is  now  occupied.  The  basement  is  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  sex  has  a  separate  dining-room  and  a  separate 
sitting-room.  The  premises  are  well  cared  for,  the  rooms  clean,  and 
the  bedding  neat  and  tidy.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  kindly  treated  and 
comfortable.  There  were  fifty-nine  paupers  present  when  visited,  of 
whom  five  were  children,  one  of  them  illegitimate  and  two  idiotic.  Of 
the  adult  paupers  fourteen  were  insane,  three  idiots,  one  a  deaf-mute, 
four  blind,  one  bedridden  and  three  crippled.  Of  the  insane,  three 
were  in  seclusion.  These  latter  were  in  rooms  which  are  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  and  they  are  taken  out  once  a  week  for  an  airing.  The 
number  of  paupers  admitted  in  1881  was  forty-nine,  discharged  forty- 
seven,  and  there  were  ten  deaths. 

Williamson. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  respecting  the  alms- 
house in  this  county,  which  is  in  as  good  condition  as  the  average 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  The  number  of  paupers  present  was 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  eleven  were  children,  eight  of  whom  are  said 
to  be  illegitimate.  Of  the  adult  paupers  three  were  idiots,  one  blind, 
one  sick,  one  bedridden,  two  crippled,  but  no  insane. 

Winnebago. — ^Winnebago  contemplates  building  a  new  *  almshouse, 
and  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  county  board  in  1882,  two 
committees  were  appointed,  one  to  select  a  site,  and  another  to  prepare 
or  procure  suitable  plans  for  building,  at  a  cost  for  construction  and 
steam  heating  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  be  not  worth  while  to  report 
anything  except  the  number  of  paupers  present  when  inspected, 
which  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom  four  were  children,  sixteen  insane, 
two  idiots,  one  blind,  and  one  a  cripple.  Of  the  insane  ten  were  in 
seclusion,  and  four  of  them,  two  men  and  two  women,  are  in  a  nude 
state  nearly  all  the  time.  The  odor  from  the  insane  department 
was  very  oflfensive,  as  may  be  taken  for  granted,  wherever  the 
number  of  insane  in  seclusion  is  large. 

Woodford. — Woodford  county  almshouse  was  found  to  be  in  first- 
class  order  in  every  respect.  The  institution  is  admirably  managed, 
and  the  inmates  thoroughly  well  cared  for.  The  number  present 
was  thirty-seven,  all  of  them  adults  except  one.  Three  of  them 
were  insane,  one  an  idiot,  three  blind,  four  sick,  one  bedridden,  six 
crippled.  Of  the  insane  one  was  in  seclusion  and  under  restraint. 
An  airing-court  has  been  provided  for  the  insane,  and  this  man 
wears  a  chain,  the  reason  for  which  is  that  he   has   escaped  from 
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the  airing-coart  by  climbing '  a  board  fence  twelve  feet  in  height, 
whieb  he  is  said  to  havs  done  by  taking  off  his  trowsers  and  filling 
one  leg  with  earth,  then  by  throwing  this  leg  so  filled  over  the  top 
of  the  fence  he  was  able  to  draw  himself  up  and  scale  the  wall. 
The  namber  of  pani)ers  admitted  in  18S1  was  twenty-two ;  discharged, 
twenty-three;  died,  five. 
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APPENDIX   III. 


The  County  Jails. 


2S9 


A 


THE  COUNTY  JAILS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


According  to  the  Tenth  Census,  there  were,  in*  all  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  first  of  June,  1880,  a  little  less  than  sixty 
thousand  prisoners,  of  whom  a  little  more  than  twelve  thousand, 
or  ahont  one-iifth,'  were  inmates  of  county  jails. 

The  same  general  ratio  holds  good  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  in 
which  there  were  reported  8,886  prisoners,  of  whom  686  were  in  our 
county  prisons. 

Since  there  are  about  one  hundred  jails  in  the  state,  the  average 
number  in  any  one  jail  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven.  But  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  the  Cook  county  jail  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  prisoners  in  all  the  other  jails  in  the  state.  The  average  num- 
ber in  the  rural  districts,  therefore,  was  probably  less  than  four. 

It  is  to  this  small  number  of  prisoners  at  one  time  in  one  jail 
that  we  must  attribute  in  part  the  apathy  of  the  public  with  respect 
to  them.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  never  a  moment 
in  which  one-fourth  of  the  jails  in  this  state  are  not  absolutely 
«mpty. 

The  number  of  persons,  nevertheless,  who  pass  through  the  jails, 
«aeh  year,  is  large  enough  to  furnish  food  for  very  serious  thought 
on  the  part  of  those  who  know  the   demoralizing  character  of  the 
inflnenees  at  work  in  them.    The  average  number  of  prisoners  dur- 
iDR  the  year  is  of  course  larger  than  the   number  in  June,  yet  it 
probably  does  not  exceed  seven  hundred.    But  the  number  of  com- 
mitments, annually,  to  the  county  jails,  is  nearly  eight  thousand. 
The  population  of  Illinois  is  8,077,871.    The  annual  commitnients  are 
therefore  equal  to  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  total  population. 
It  is  however  to  be  remembered  that  the   prisoners  in  county  jails 
are  nearly  all  adult  males.    The  adult  male  population  of  Illinois  is 
796,847.     Eight  thousand  commitments  would  be  one  per  cent,  of 
this  number.    What  a  picture  is  here  presented  to  the  imagination ! 
It  is  relieved  somewhat  by  the    fact   that  many  commitments  are 
really  re-commitments,  and  that  the  same  individual  may  be  in  jail 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which  is  particularly  true  of 
the  jail  in  Chicago.     But   on  the  other  hand,   Chicago  has  a  city 
prison  as  well  as  a  county  jail,  and  the  Bridewell  is  not  included  in 
our  calculation.    It  is  an  amazing  and  saddening  thought,  that  any- 
thing approximating  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  adult  males  resident 
in  the  limits  of  this  great    state   find  their   way,  each  year,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  to  these  temporary  abodes  of  crime  and  vice. 

The  number  of  cells  in  our  jails  is  about  twelve  hundred,  or  nearly 
doable  the  namber  of  prisoners  at  any  one  time.     This  apparent 
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excess  of  room  grows  out  of  the  system  of  multiplying  and  scatter- 
ing prisons,  like  poorhouses,  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  The 
states  prescribe  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  the  counties  inflict 
it.  The  logic  of  this  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  is  not  very 
apparent,  nor  its  policy.  The  system  is  a  reminiscence,  a  survival. 
It  is  rudimentary.  It  originated  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society 
in  a  new  country,  when  population  was  sparse,  distances  immense, 
travel  difficult,  and  the  criminal  class  undeveloped.  It  is  neverthe- 
less adhered  to  with  tenacity;  and  there  is  in  each  county  an  ac- 
cumulation of  prisoners,  during  the  intervals  between  the  terms  of 
the  criminal  court,  followed  by  a  general  delivery  at  term-time,  so 
that  a  jail  may  be  over-crowded  one  week  and  empty  the  neit,  like 
a  country  hotel  when  the  fair  is  over. 

It  is  to  us  very  apparent  that  such  a  system  as  this  entails  upon 
the  community  at  large  needless  burdens  of  exx>en8e.  Our  county 
prisons  have  cost  us  for  their  construction  about. one  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  or  a  trifle  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
cell  provided.  Half  of  this  sum  might  have  been  saved,  if  the  state 
had  retained  the  custody  of  prisoners  in  its  own  hands,  instead  of 
relinquishing  them  to  the  care  of  the  county  boards.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  county  prisoners  it  is  usual  to  pay  the  sheriffs  on  an 
average  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  the  actual  cash  outlay  for  their  sup- 
port is  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  besides  the  interest  on  the  original  investment,  which  is  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  The  jails  of  this  state  cost  the 
people  of  the  state  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  annually. 
The  expense  of  keeping  prisoners  in  this  scattered  way  is  necessa- 
rily greater  than  if  they  were  collected  together ;  and  the  number  in 
any  county  is  too  small  to  admit  of  their  being  profitably  employed, 
otherwise  they  might  earn  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  own 
support. 

With  reference  to  the  buildings  occupied  as  county  jails,  we  have 
not  much  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  in  previous  years.  They  are 
reasonably  secure:  security  is,  after  all,  more  a  matter  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  jailor  than  it  is  of  prison  construction.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  badly  planned  in  respect  of  facility  of  classi- 
fication of  prisoners :  but  what  elaborate  classification  of  an  average 
number  of  four  persons  is  to  be  expected?  The  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  all  that  is  usually  attempted.  But  the  number  of  female 
prisoners  is  very  small — not  much  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number.  The  best  classification  in  these  minor  prisons  is 
complete  isolation,  by  day  and  night,  or  strictly  cellular  confine- 
ment. But  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  such  an  innovation  at 
present,  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  cost  of  solitary  cells,  and  in 
part  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sep- 
aration as  a  form  of  discipline ;  it  is  foreign  to  the  modes  of  thought 
of  those  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  crimmal  class  ie  entrusted.  In 
respect  of  the  necessities  of  life— light,  heat,  water  and  pure  air — 
some  jails  are  well  supplied  with  these  and  others  not.  The  in- 
spection by  the  grand  jury,  required  by  the  statutes,  is  for  the  most 
part  a  solemn  farce.  The  jury  has  little  idea  what  ought  to  be  Uie 
construction  of  a  prison,  and  even  if  well  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, its  report  binds  nobody.    The  supreme   court  of  tne  state  has 
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poinled  out  that  ''while  the  provision  of  the  statute  requiring  the 
county  board  to  furnish  a  jail  may  be  regarded  as  mandatoiy,  which, 
imder  proper  circumstances,  the  board  may  be  compelled  to  observe, 
yet  the  kind  of  a  jail  to  be  provided  must,  necessarily,  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  board,  They  have  the  sole  power  to  determine 
the  size,  cost  and  quality  of  the  material  of  which  it  shall  be  con- 
stracted,  and  the  various  other  matters  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  same ;  and,  so  far  as  these  various  matters  of  discretion 
are  eoncemed,  courts  have  no  power  to  interfere,"  which  shows  how 
great  a  responsibility  attaches  to  the  county  boards  for  the  wise 
use  of  their  discretion  in  this  direction. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  prisoner  is  not  well  fed, 
or  that  prisoners  are  personally  ill  treated.  They  are  very  much 
n^ected  by  the  outside  world ;  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Chris- 
ti]w  people  cmd  clergy  of  our  county  towns  that  so  little  is  done  for 
their  religious  instruction. 

When  we  have  said  a^  that  can  be  said  in  apology  for  our  jails, 
it  remains  true,  even  of  the  best  of  them,  that  they  are  hot-beds  of 
erime,  schools  of  vice,  fountains  of  iniquity.  From  them  the  crim- 
inal class  is  constantly  recruited.  They  often  make  men  worse,  but 
rarely  make  them  better.  Were  it  not  for  their  utility  as  half-way 
houses  on  the  road  to  the  penitentiary,  the  state  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  better  off  without  them  than  with  them.  At  some  time  the 
introdoetion  of  a  better  system  of  prisons  will  do  away  with  the 
present  necessity  which  exists  for  mamtaining  them,  and  we  shall 
hail  their  abolition  with  delight.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
can  permanently  exist  in  the  face  of  advancing  enlightenment  and 
cifilization. 

About  one  in  seven  of  those  committed  to  the  jails  are  sent  for- 
ward by  the  courts,  either  to  the  refoirm  school  or  to  the  peni- 
itentiary. 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  erection  of  three  new  jails  since  the  date 
of  our  last  report,  by  the  counties  of  Fayette,  LaSalle  and  McLean. 
The  jail  in  Champaign  county  has  been  remodeled,  and  the  Han- 
eock  county  jail  strengthened  by  the  constructiou  of  a  steel  cage  and 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  stone  cells.  *  Steam-heating  and  ai^ificinl 
ventilation  have  been  introduced  in  Stephenson  county.  St.  Clair 
and  Wayne  counties  are  agitating  the  question  of  a  new  jail;  but 
in  Coles  county  action  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
county-seat  fight  between  the  towns  of  Charleston  and  Mattoon. 

A  notice  of  the  Chicago  Bridewell  will  be  found  under  Cook 
county. 


Adivs.— The  only  change  noted  in  the  Adams  county  jail  is  the 
introduction  of  new  water-closets.  The  number  of  persons  received 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  December  81,  1881,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  of  whom  fifteen  were  women.  Ninety-five  of 
*lj«ni  were  discharged,  and  thirty-one  were  convicted  of  high  crimes 
*nd  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  reform  school,  except  two,  who  were 
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sent  to  tbe  industrial  school  for  girls.  The  crimes  of  which  these 
prisoners  were  convicted  were  as  follows:  Of  burglary  and  larceny 
nineteen,  of  grand  larceny  two,  of  horse-stealing  two,  receiving  stolen 
goods  two,  assault  with  intent  to  kill  three,  kidnapping  one,  and 
open  lewdness  two.  When  visited  there  were  nineteen  prisoners  in 
the  jail,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman;  sixteen  of  them  were  awaiting 
trial.  The  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  them  are  as 
follows ;  Murder  one,  burglary  and  larceny  five,  larceny  seven,  forgery 
one,  mayhem  one,  riot  one,  assault  with  intent  to  kill  three.  Smce 
our  last  report,  there  have  been  two  escapes  from  this  prison,  one 
through  the  door  and  the  other  through  the  cold-air  duct.  The  jail 
was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order,  except  that  it  needs 
painting. 

Alexander. — The  jail  was  found  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible,  for  such  a  worthless  prison.  We  have  described  the  con- 
struction and  appearance  of  this  jail  in  former  reports,  and  can 
only  repeat  our  sense  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  county  board  in  al- 
lowing it  to  exist  and  to  be  occupied  for  its  present  purpose.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  judicial  system  of  the  state.  From  four  to  six 
prisoners  are  kept  in  each  cell.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1882,  the  day 
when  inspected,  the  heat  was  so }  intense, !  that  nearly  all  the  pris- 
oners were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  their  drawers.  What  the 
prison  lacks  in  the  way  of  air  and  light  it  makes  up  in  vermin. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year  is 
about  fifteen.  When  visited  there  were  seventeen,  namely,  six  white 
males,  nine  colored  males,  and  two  white  females.  The  latter  were 
both  charged  with  infanticide.  Of  the  number  fourteen  were  await- 
ing trial,  two  were  serving  sentence,  and  one  was  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  number  of  commitments  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  discharges  one  hundred  and  four.  Twenty-three  prisoners 
were  convicted  upon  trial,  two  of  rape,  two  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  two  of  horse  stealing,  two  of  highway  robbery,  seven  of  larceny, 
and  seven  of  burglary  and  larceny.  Five  prisoners  escaped  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  cells.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  jail  is  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  of  which  two 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  is  paid  for  dieting  prisoners. 

Bond. — We  have  no  change  to  report  in  the  Bond  county  jail;  which 
was  in  excellent  order  when  inspected,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
ventilation,  the  odor  from  the  vault  is  necessarily  very  offensive. 
There  was  only  one  prisoner  in  the  jail,  who  was  charged  with  mur- 
der, and  was  awaiting  trial.  The  number  of  commitments  during  the 
year  was  seventeen,  and  of  discharges  fourteen,  besides  four  con- 
victed of  horse  stealing  and  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary.  There 
were  no  female  prisoners  during  the  year. 

• 

Boone. — Nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  this  county  in  the  matter 
of  a  new  jail.  The  present  jail  has  no  ventilation,  and  the  odor 
from  the  sewer  is  very  offensive.  The  premises  are  clean  and  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  only  pris- 
oner, when  inspected,  was  one  insane  white  woman.  Her  insanity 
had  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  court.  The  number  of  per- 
sons committed   during  the  year  1881   was  twenty-seven,   and  of 
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peraons  discharged  seventeen,  of  whom  four  were  convicted,  one  of 
murder,  one  of  burglary,  and  two  of  larceny.  There  have  been  no 
escapes. 

fiaowN. — Since  our  last  report,  in  which  wis  spoke  of  the  insecurity 
of  this  jail,  boiler-iron  has  been  placed  on  the  wall  in  the  corridor, 
but  the  grand  jury  has  again  condemned  it,  notwithstanding  this 
improvement.  It  was  in  as  good  condition  as  the  construction  of 
the  building  will  allow.  Two  persons  were  in  confinement  on  the 
day  of  inspection,  one  for  burglary  and  one  for  illegal  practice  of 
medicine.  Both  of  them  were  awaiting  trial.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners committed  during  the  year  1881  was  twenty-one,  and  the 
number  discharged  the  same.  None  of  them  were  convicted.  Ten 
or  twelve  prisoners  escaped  since  our  last  report,  by  digging  through 
the  wall  before  it  was  sheathed  with  boiler-plate. 

BuBBAu. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  construction  or  con* 
dition  of  the  jail.  No  escapes  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
prisoners  committed  in  1881  was  twenty-five,  and  the  number  dis- 
charged twenty-five,  of  whom  two  were  convicted,  one  of  robbery,, 
and  one  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  At  the  time  of  visitation 
there  were  two  prisoners  in  the  jail  awaiting  trial,  one  for  burglary 
and  one  for  rape.  The  iron  floor  of  this  jail  has  rusted  so  badly, 
and  become  bo  thin  and  weak  in  spots,  that  it  could  be  very  easily 
broken,  and  to  this  extent  the  jail  is  not  secure. 

Calhouh. — The  jail  was  clean  and  in  as  good  condition  as  could 
be  expected.  The  county  does  not  appear  to  have  much  use  for  a 
jail,  as  the  number  of  commitments  during  the  year  1881  was  only 
two,  and  the  number  of  discharges  one.  At  the  last  term  of  court 
there  were  no  criminal  cases  to  try.    When  visited  there  was  one 

C^ner  awaiting  trial  for  murder.  Since  our  last  report  there  has 
one  escape.  The  man  who  .escaped  walked  out  of  the  door, 
when  it  was  opened.  Evidently  the  sheriff  of  Calhoun  county  will 
not  maJ^e  his  fortune  from  the  dieting  of  prisoners,  as  the  amount 
paid  last  year  for  this  purpose  was  only  about  two  hundred  dollars. 

CiBBOLL. — ^As  stated  in  former  reports,  this  jail,  which  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  court  hoxise,  is  darK,  the  ventilation  bad,  and  the 
odor  very  offensive,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  as 
a  disinfectant.  A  light  was  necessary,  when  visited,  to  see  both 
the  corridor  and  the  cells.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  two, 
one  of  whom  was  serving  sentence  for  larceny,  and  the  other  was 
awaiting  removal  to  the  penitentiary,  having  been  convicted  of  rob- 
bery. During  the  year  1881  there  were  fifteen  commitments  and 
nine  discharges.  (Jne  prisoner  was  convicted  for  stealing.  The 
ainount  paid  for  dieting  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and 
dghty  cents,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  cents  a  day  for  each  pris- 
oner, wUch  shows  what  small  use  is  made  of  the  majority  of  our 
connty  jails. 

Cabs. -—There  is  no  change  to  report  in  this  jail,  which  is,  as  be- 
fore stated,  better  than  the  average.  The  prison  was  found  to  be 
dean  and  in  good  condition.  There  have  been  no  escapes.  The 
number  of  prisoners  was  six,  of  whom  two  were  in  for  larceny  and. 
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one  on  a  warrant  to  keep  the  peace.  The  number  committed  during 
1881  was  eighteen,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  The  number  m 
discharges  was  thirteen,  and  two  were  convicted,  one  for  intent  to 
kill  and  the  other  for  larceny. 

Champaign. — The  Champaign  county  jail  has  been  entirely  re- 
modeled. The  outer  walls  have  been  built  higher  and  the  old  cells 
rebuilt.  On  the  upper  floor  four  iron  cells  have  been  placed,  two  for 
females  and  two  for  boys,  ^ith  separate  corridors  for  each.  On  the 
first  floor  there  are  two  tiers  of  cells,  with  three  cells  in  each  tier,  with 
a  prisoner's  corridor  in  front  of  each  tier,  leaving  a  jailor's  corridor  sur- 
rounding the  whole,  twelve  feet  wide  on  the  east  side,  seven  feet 
wide  on  the  north,  eleven  feet  on  the  south,  and  eleven  and  one- 
half  feet  on  the  west.  The  cells  and  gratings  are  of  hardened  steel. 
The  bars  of  the  gratings  are  half  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide. 
The  doors  of  the  cells  are  locked  by  a  lever  controlled  by  the  turn- key. 
There  is  a  water-closet  and  a  pump  in  each  of  the  prisoners'  corridors, 
and  water  is  supplied  from  a  tank  above.  The  improvement  is  very 
great.  The  jail  is  now  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  comfortable.  There 
have  been  no  escapes.  The  number  of  prisoners  when  inspected 
was  six,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  Five  were  in  for  burglary 
and  larceny,  and  one  for  arson.  The  number  committed  in  18^1 
was  forty-four,  of  whom  three  were  women;  the  number  discharged 
thirty- eight ;  and  thirteen  were  convicted,  as  follows:  burglary  and 
larceny  seven,  larceny  one;  horse-stealing  one,  robbery  one,  rape 
one,  forgery  and  grave-yard  insurance  two. 

Ghristun. — This  jail  was  in  good  condition  and  clean,  having  been 
recently  whitewashed.  There  is  no  change  in  construction  to  report, 
and  there  have  been  no  escapes.  Six  prisoners  were  found  present 
awaiting  trial,  two  for  murder,  two  for  burglary  and  larceny,  one 
for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  one  for  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  forty-seven ;  the 
number  discharged  thirty- five;  and  there  were  twelve  convictions, 
one  for  murder,  four  for  burglary,  four  for  larceny,  two  for  burglary 
and  larceny,  and  one  for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape. 

Clark. — This  jail  is  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  possible  to  keep 
such  a  vile  hole.  It  consists  of  a  single  cell,  so  dark  that  a  light 
has  to  be  kept  burning  in  it  during  the  day-time,  and  it  is  full  of 
sewer-gas,  which  arises  through  a  hole  in  the  comer  of  the  fl.oor 
from  the  privy-vault  immediately  underneath.  There  were  seven 
large  men  confined  in  this  hole,  when  the  jail  was  inspected,  and 
they  had  to  breathe  the  filthy  air  over  and  over  again,  until  it  was 
absolutely  sickening  to  enter  from  the  outside.  It  is  a  pity  to  re- 
flect that  there  is  no  law  which  will  warrant  the  confining  of  the 
county  supervisors  in  this  jail  for  about  ten  days,  when  perhaps 
they  would  be  ready  to  make  the  change  which  humanity  demands. 
Of  the  seven  prisoners  shut  up  together,  six  were  awaiting  trial  for 
burglary,  larceny,  horse-stealing,  arson,  and  one  was  an  kisane 
man.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  thirty-one,  the  number 
discharged  was  thirty-four,  and  one  was  convicted  of  burglary. 
There  were  no  escapes. 
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Clay. — ^The  jail  was  found  empty,  but  there  were  committed  in 
1881  twenty-one,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  The  number  dis- 
charged was  twenty,  and  four  were  convicted,  two  of  horse-stealing, 
one  of  burglary,  and  one  of  abduction.  There  have  been  two  es- 
capes since  our  last  report,  which  were  effected  by  removing  brick 
bom  under  the  window.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  jail.  It 
bad  been  recently  whitewashed,  an^  was  moderately  clean. 

Cliston. — ^The  jail  remains  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report.  It 
was  clean,  having  been  recently  whitewashed,  but  the  corridors  are 
80  insecure,  that  the  prisoners  were  found  locked  in  their  cells  for 
safe-keeping.  It  is  said  that  these  cells  are  so  uncomfortably  warm 
doling  the  heat  of  the.  summer,  that  the  prisoners  are  taken  out 
daring  the  day  and  are  kept  in  the  court-house  yard,  secured  each 
of  them  by  a  ball  and  chain.  Four  prisoners  were  present,  when 
inspected,  awaiting  trial,  two  for  larceny,  one  for  assault  with  intent 
to  Kill,  and  one  for  bastardy.  The  number  committed  during  the 
year  1881  was  seventeen,  of  whom  two'  were  women ;  the  number 
discharged  twelve;  and  five  were  convicted,  three  of ^ grand  larceny, 
and  two  of  cutting  timber.    No  escapes. 

Coles. — We  had  at  one  time  a  strong  hope  that  this  county  was 
about  to  erect  a  new  jail ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  report  that  all  talk 
on  the  subject  appears  to  be  at  an  end,  which  is  greatly  to  be  re- 

Setted.  The  present  county  seat. is  Charleston;  but  the  people  of 
attoon  are  anxious  to  have  the  county-seat  changed,  and  the 
yoters  of  that  side  of  the  county  bitterly  oppose  the  erection  of  a 
jail  at  Charleston.  The  prison  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  as 
comfortable  condition  as  possible.  There  were  four  prisoners,  of 
whom  one  was  a  woman.  Two  were  awaiting  trial  and  two  serv- 
ing sentence.  The  alleged  offenses  were  adultery,  incest,  burglary, 
and  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  The  number  of  inmates  admitted  during 
1881  was  forty-eight,  and  the  number  discharged  thirty-seven,  be- 
aides  six  convicted,  three  of  murder,  one  of  forgery,  one  of  burglary, 
and  one  of  larceny.  Since  our  last  report  seven  prisoners  escaped 
by  breaking  through  the  inner  grating. 

Cook. — ^The  Cook  county  jail  was  fully  described  in  our  fifth  bien- 
nial report.  During  the  year  1882  an  "insane  department"  was 
added,  on  the  east  side  of  the  jail,  by  dividing  a  room  formerly 
used  for  another  purpose,  into  seven  cells,  by  plank  partitions. 
These  are  lai^e  and  airy,  but  the  arrangement  is  of  course  very 
Tmsatisfactory.  What  Chicago  needs  is  a  special  insane  hospital  in 
tbe  city,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  and  detention  of  insane 
persons,  pending  an  inquest  or  while  awaiting  removal  to  the  county 
-floepital  or  to  a  state  institution.  If  the  present  barbarous  law  of 
commitment  is  to  be  retained  upon  our  statute-books,  a  special 
conrt-room,  from  which  the  public  would  be  excluded,  might  be  fitted  up 
for  the  hearing  of  "insane  cases,"  in  connection  with  such  hospital. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  jail,  when  inspected,  was  270,  of  whom 
ttere  were  white  males,  227 ;  white  females,  28 ;  colored  males,  20. 
Thirty-five  of  these  were  boys.  This  is  only  an  estimate,  as  the 
jail  raster  was  in  use  at  the  time  and  could  not  be  examined  by 
itt.    The  sheriff    subsequently   furnished  the   following   statement, 
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which  is  supposed   to   be  accurate,    showing  the  movement  of  the 

Population,   from  the   first   of   January,   1881,  to   January  1,  1882. 
he  number  present  at  the  first  of  the  dates  named  was  300 ;  at  the 
latter,  225.    There  were  no  escapes. 
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In  the  column  for  "convicted"  are  included  only  those  prisoners 
transferred  from  the  county  jail  to  the  house  of  correction,  the  state 
reform  school  or  the  state  penitentiary.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  110  who  received  jail  sentences,  and  16  United  States  prisoners 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Chester. 

In  the  columns  for  "admitted"  and  "discharfjed"  are  included  343 
insane  persons,  of  whom  142 .  were  discharged,  and  206  sent  to  a 
hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Deducting  848  from  3,084,  we  have  2,736  alleged  criminals  in  the 
Cook  county  jail  at  some  time  during  the  year,  of  whom  543,  or 
about  one  in  five,  were  convicted;  and  2,094,  or  a  little  more  than 
three-fourths,  were  unconditionally  released.  This  statement  illus- 
trates the  imperfect  working  of  the  machinery  of  justice,  since  these 
2,094  alleged  offenders  ought,  under  an  ideal  system  of  criininal 
jurisprudence,  either  to  have  been  convicted,  or  not  to  have  been 
arrested.  Of  course,  the  ideal  is  forever  unattainable,  but  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  nearest  practica- 
ble attainment  to  it  has  yet  been  achieved. 

The  following  are  the  crimes  and  offenses   charged  against  those 
committed   during  the   year:     larceny,    1,046;  burglary,   898:  rob- 
bery, 263;  assault,  153;  false  pretenses,  80;  disorderly  conduct,  60 
debt,  45;  murder,  42;  rape,  32;  receiving  stolen  property,  29;  em 
bezzleoient,  28;   bastardy,  27;    riot,   22;   threats,    19;  perjury,  17 
miscellaneous,  105;  insane,  348;  United  States  prisoners,  60. 
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The  presence  of  boys  in  any  county  jail  is  to  be  deplored,  but  it 
is  the  fault  of  our  laws.  The  boys  are  kept  in  a  separate  wing, 
and  receive  instruction  daily  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learn- 
ing; a  Sunday-school  is  also  maintained  for  their  benefit.  Religious 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  jail.  The  city  pas- 
tore  conduct  it,  in  rotation,  eaich  pastor  being  aided  by  the  choir  of 
his  own  church.  The  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  of  Chicago  is  en- 
deavoring to  have  a  chapel  erected  in  connection  with  the  prison, 
and  this  effort  will  probably  be  successful.    It  ought  to  be. 

The  cost  of  dieting  prisoners  is  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  of  clothing  them  (including  beds  and  bedding)  about  two 
thoasand  dollars. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  sheriff  for  the  promptness  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  responded  to  our  inquiries.  The  prison  was  in  per- 
fect order  in  respect  of  neatness  and  repair. 

The  House  of  Correction, — The  extreme  length  of  the  front  of  the 
Chicago  city  prison  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  wings  are 
each  two  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  building  fifty  feet  wide  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet 
long,  the  front  of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  warden,  and  also 
contains  the  administrative  offices.  The  entire  structure  forms  a 
cross.  The  north  wing  is  occupied  by  female  prisoners :  it  contains 
two  hundred  cells.  The  male  prisoners  are  in  the  south  wing, 
which  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  cells.  These  cells  are 
four  feet  wide,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  high ;  and  they 
are  arranged,  back  to  back,  in  four  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with 
galleries  in  front  of  the  cells,  and  the  block  surrounded  by  a  corridor 
fifteen  feet  wide.  The  corridors  are  lighted  by  windows  three  feet 
in  width  and  eighteen  feet  high.  In  addition  to  the  cells  there. are, 
in  the  north  wing,  a  hospital,  a  bath-room,  and  a  boiler  and  engine- 
room.  The  rear  building  is  only  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  the  domestic  offices — kitchen,  laundry,  workshops,  etc.  It 
also  contains  the  officers*  quarters  and  dining-room,  a  chapel  and 
the  hospital  for  male  prisoners,  wliich  is  over  the  kitchen.  Besides 
the  main  building,  just  described,  there  is  a  workshop  with  two 
floors,  fifty  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  which  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  In  it  are  the  bakery  and  a  clothes-room  and  bath- 
room for  men.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  yard  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  by  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide. 

The  grounds  in  front  of  the  main  building  are  finely  ornamented 
with  slmde  trees,  a  well-kept  lawn,  fiowers  in  great  profusion,  and 
a  beautiful  artificial  lake.  The  yard  in  the  rear  is  as  neat  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  outside  of  the  enclosure  is  a  large  brick-yard,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  at  work. 

,  Passing  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  the  visitor  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  almost  painful  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
prison,  which  fairly  shines,  like   the   deck   of   a   man-of-war.    The 

Erfect  order  in  which  all  parts  of  the  house  are  kept  is  equaled, 
wever,  by  the  order  which  reigns  among  the  prisoners,  notwith- 
standing their  degraded  character  and  the  short  terms  for  which 
they  are  sentenced.  The  government  is  perfectly  quiet  and  kind, 
bat  firm. 
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When  visited,  there  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  prisoners,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  women.  The  number  of 
commitments,  from  January  1,  18S1,  to  January  1,  18S2,  was  6,83(59 
namely,  5,27U  men  and  1,557  women.  The  largest  number  of  com- 
mitments was  in  August,  892,  and  the  smallest  in  February,  381. 
The  great  majority  of  these  commitments — in  fact,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  them, — are  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  other  two  most 
common  offences  are  intoxication  and  vagrancy.  The  number  com- 
mitted for  larceny  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  average 
term  of  imprisonment  is  only  thirty  days. 

The  principal  industries  are:  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  of 
horse-nets,  etc.,  of  cane  seats  for  chairs,  and  of  brick.  The  women 
do  the  domestic  work  and  sewing  for  the  establishment.  In  summer 
a  large  amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  garden  by  the  men.  About 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  are  in  their  cells  un- 
employed. All  that  is  earned  is  earnea  by  less  than  one-half  of  the 
prisoners,  ^et  the  management  is  such  that  the  prison  is  not  only 
self-sustaining,  but  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  The  amount 
paid  into  the  city  treasury  last  year  was  $20,000,  and  the  net  earn- 
mgs  of  the  prison  were  $20,726. 

Gbawford. — This  jail  was  empty.  It  was  in  good  condition,  clean 
and  easily  kept  so.  In  our  last  report  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  hot  air  register  afforded  an  easy  mode  of  escape  and 
deserved  to  Receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  county  board. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestion,  and  since  then  three  prisoners 
have  made  their  escape  through  this  very  register.  Perhaps  now 
something  will  be  done.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  in 
1881  was  ten,  of  whom  two  were  women.  There  were  six  discharged 
and  three  convicted— one  of  murder,  two  of  burglary. 

Cumberland. — There  is  no  change  to  note  in  this  jail.  The  sheriff 
was  absent  at  the  time  it  was  inspected,  and  the  jail  register  could 
not  be  found;  so  that  the  statistics  of  admissions  and  discharges 
cannot  be  given.  Two  white  women  were  found  in  prison  and 
awaiting  trial  for  riot.  The  jail  was  in  good  condition.  Two  pris- 
oners escaped  since  our  last  report  by  means  of  assistance  from  the 
outside.    The  locks  were  picked  by  confederates. 

DeKalb. — There  is  no  change  to  report  in  this  jail.  It  is  a  poor 
affair;  the  ventilation  is  bad,  and  the  odor  from  the  vault  a  great 
nuisance,  but  the  prison  is  clean  and  in  good  order.  It  has  been 
ornamented  with  mottos,  handsomely  executed,  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, some  of  which  are  appropriate,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do  not 
represent  the  convictions  of  prisoners  generally.  For  instance, 
'^Dishonesty  is  bad  policy,"  **Do  right  and  fear  not,"  "Lead  us  not 
into  temptation."  One  of  these  mottos  might  be  commended  to  the 
super\^sors  of  Clark  county:  **No  man  can  learn  from  the  sufferings 
of  others;  he  must  suffer  for  himself."  The  number  of  prisoners 
found  in  the  jail  was  ten,  of  whom  nine  were  awaiting  trial  and  one 
serving  sentence ;  three  were  charged  with  murder,  five  with  burglary 
and  two  with  larceny.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  twenty- 
three,  the  number  discharged  twenty,  the  number  convicted  five — 
one  of  murder,  two  of  robbery  and  two  of  larceny.    Since  our  last 
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report  seven  prisoners  escaped  by  catting  through  the  wall,  which 
eonfirms  the  jadgment  expressed  by  us  two  years  ago  as  to  the  inse- 
curity of  the  prison.  We  have,  however,  no  power,  to  enforce  our 
recommendations  or  suggestions,  and  they  do  not  always  commend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  county  boards. 

DbWitt. — This  jail  was  empty.  It  is  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  and 
it  times  odoriferous,  but  when  inspected  was  clean  and  in  fair  con- 
dition. No  change  was  noted  in  construction.  There  were  no  escapes 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  in  1881  was 
eighteen,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman;  the  number  discharged 
twenty,  and  none  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

DocoiAS. — We  can  only  renew  our  condemnation  of  this  jail. 
Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  ventilation  of  the  corridor 
by  removing  the  board  fence,  outside  the  window,  and  substituting 
for  it  an  iron  railing,  but  the  ventilation  is  still  bad.  The  cells  are 
as  dark  as  dungeons.  There  is  no  circulation  of  air'  in  them,  and 
they  are  damp,  as  are  also  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  prison.  When 
visited  a  fire  was -burning  in  the  stove  in  the  corridor,  with  the  in- 
tention of  drying  the  floor,  but  the  effect  was  not  a  success.  There 
were  four  prisoners,  of  whom  one  was  under  sentence  and  three 
awaiting  trial.  Their  alleged  offences  were  forgery,  rape,  illegal  sale 
of  liquor,  and  removing  mortgaged  property.  The  number  commit- 
ted during  1881  was  twenty-nme,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  There 
were  twenty-five  discharges,  and  none  were  convicted  of  any  peni- 
tentiary offense.  No  escapes.  Nothwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  prisoners  committed,  the  total  cost  for  dieting  the  last  fical  year 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars,  which  would  make  the  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  less  than  one. 

DuPaoe. — ^This  jail,  when  inspected,  was  newly  whitewashed  and 
clean,  but  damp.  New  window-guards  have  been  purchased,  but 
Dot  yet  placed  in  position.  The  number  of  prisoners  present  was 
five,  all  of  them  awaiting  trial,  two  for  burglary,  one  for  larceny, 
ODe  for  embezzlement,  and  one  for  perjury.  The  number  commit- 
ted in  1881  waB  eleven,  the  nifmber  disfcharged  fifteen,  and  there 
vere  four  convictions  for  crimes  of  the  higher  grade.  No  escapes 
daring  the  last  two  years. 

Edoab. — ^Purther  acquaintance  with  the  Edgar  county  jail  does  not 
iocrease  our  respect  for  it.  The  iron  floor  is  rusting  out,  the  venti- 
lation is  bad,  the  cells  are  dark,  and  a  new  jail  very  much  needed. 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  supervisors  will  not  build  another 
iron  jail.  When  inspected,  there  were  eight  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  a  woman.  All  of  them  are  are  awaiting  trial,  and  are  charged 
with  o&ences  as  follows:  Bape,  one;  burglary,  one;  horse  stealing, 
one;  arson,  one;  grand  larceny,  one;  larceny,  one^  and  attempt  to 
poison,  two.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  sixty,  of  whom 
three  were  women.  Forty-nine  were  discharged  and  ten  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  five  for  larceny,  four  for  burglary,  and  one  for  forgery. 
Sinee  our  last  report  three  prisoners  have  escaped  by  sawing  through 
the  floor. 

EowAKDB. — ^This  jail  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition.    Since  our 
1^  report  iron  screens  have  been  placed  at  the  windows.    The  num- 
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ber  of  prisoners  committed  daring  the  year  1881  was  four,  one  of 
whom  was  discharged  and  the  other  three  convicted,  three  of  steal- 
ing, and  one  of  attempt  to  commit  rape.  When  visited  the  jail 
was  empty. 

Effingham. — The  condition  of  the  jail  is  better  than  when  last 
reported,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  construction.  No  escapes 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  prisoners  when  inspected  was 
eight,  seven  of  whom  were  in  for  larceny  and  one  for  murder;  five 
of  them  were  awaiting  trial  and  three  were  awaiting  removal  to  the 
penitentiary.  The  number  committed  during  the  year  1881  was 
sixty-one,  of  whom  two  were  women ;  the  number  discharged  forty- 
seven,  and  the  number  sent  to  the  penitentiary  six,  three  for  grand 
larceny,  three  for  burglary  and  larceny.  The  amount  paid  for  diet- 
ing prisoners  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  seven  hundred  and 
sixty- nine  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
was  for  dieting  prisoners  from  Fayette  county,  which  has  been  re- 
funded by  that  county. 

Fayette. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  county  has 
at  last  built  a  new  jail.  The  jailor's  residence  is  a  two  story  brick 
building  with  a  basement  under  the  whole  of  it.  A  room  on  the 
upper  Moor  has  been  provided  for  female  prisoners,  which  is  well 
ventilated,  light  and  comfortable.  The  jail  proper  contains  two 
tiers  of  cells,  four  cells  in  each  tier,  each  cell  six  by  eight  feet  and 
seven  feet  in  height.  These  cells  are  of  boiler-iron;  the  floors  are 
of  stone  slabs  and  the  ceiling  of  sheet-iron.  All  the  cell-doors  are 
locked,  both  by  separate  locks  and  by  lever  locks,  one  for  each  tier. 
There  were  two  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  one  for  burglary  and  one 
for  larceny.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  nineteen,  the 
number  discharged  twelve,  and  three  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
two  for  burglary  and  one  for  larceny.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
mention  that  there  were  two  escapes  from  the  old  jail,  one  of 
which  was  effected  by  cutting  through  the  floor  and  wall,  and  one 
by  sawing  off  the  window  bars. 

Ford. — This  is  a  comparatively  new  jail,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
size  in  the  state,  and  there  is  no  change  in  it  since  our  last  report. 
It  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  with  four 
inmates  awaiting  trial,  three  for  burglary  and  one  for  assault  with 
intent  to  murder.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  twenty-nine, 
of  whom  two  were  women;  the  number  discharged  was  twenty- 
three,  and  six  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  four  for  larceny  and 
two  for  horse-stealing.    There  have  been  no  escapes. 

Franklin. — There  is  no  change  to  report  in  this  jail.  Although 
it  is  not  secure,  there  have  been  no  escapes  from  it  since  our  last 
report.  It  was  Jound  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order.  Two  pris- 
oners were  confined  there,  one  for  murder  and  one  for  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder.  For  some  reason  the  jail  register  was 
not  kept  up  during  a  portion  of  the  year  1881,  and  the  number  of 
commitments  and  discbarges  cannot  be  accurately  stated. 

Fulton. — ^Since  our  last  visit  a  sewer  has  been  connected  with 
the  jail,  which  is  a  valuable  improvement.  When  inspected,  scrub- 
bing was  in  progress,  and  the  jail  did  not  appear  at  its  best.    The 
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number  of  prisonerB  in  confinement  was  eleven,  all  of  them  await- 
ing trial,  and  their  alleged  oifences  were  as  follows:  Two  were 
committed  for  adultery,  one  for  rape,  one  for  burglary,  ope  for 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  one  for  simple  assault,  two  for 
laroeDj,  two  for  malicious  mischief,*  and  one  for  picking  pockets.  The 
number  committed  in  1881  was  fifty- two,  of  whom  four  were  women. 
There  were  forty-one  discharges  and  eight  were  convicted :  one  of 
murder,  one  of  arson,  one  of  larceny,  and  five  of  assault  with  intent 
to  toll.  One  prisoner  escaped,  since  our  last  report,  through  the 
door. 

Gallatcc. — The  jail  remains  as  heretofore,  wholly  inadequate  for 
its  purpose  and  an  unfit  place  in  which  to  confine  human  beings. 
It  needs  cleaning  and  whitewasMng.  There  were  eight  persons  pres- 
ent on  the  day  of  visitation,  awaiting  trial,  five  for  larceny,  two  for 
buif^lary,  and  one  for  bigamy.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was 
twenty-five,  of  whom  two  were  women.  The  number  discharged  was 
sixteen,  and  seven  were  convicted,  three  of  murder,  two  of  burglary 
and  larceny,  one  of  larceny,  and  one  of  rape. 

Greene. — In  our  last  report  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
ridor of  this  jail  was  not  regarded  as  secure,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  confine  the  prisoners  closely  in  the  cells.  Since  then 
the  ceiling  and  walls  have  been  lined  with  iron,  which  obviates  this 
criticism.  The  prison  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
There  were  three  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  one  for  murder,  one  for 
l&iceny,  and  one  for  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  The  number  committed 
m  1881  was  forty-six,  of  whom  four  were  women ;  the  number  dis- 
ebai^ed  thirty-four,  and  none  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Since 
our  last  report  there  have  been  two  escapes  by  sawing  off  the  locks 
and  breaking  through  the  roof. 

Grundy. — This  jail  was  in  first-class  order,  as  usual.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  was  eleven,  three  of  them  prostitutes ; 
there  were  three  in  for  drunkenness,  two  for  larceny,  two  for  for- 
pry,  and  one  for  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses.  The  num- 
ber committed  in  1881  was  fifty-five,  of  whom  three  were  women ; 
the  nnmber  discharged  fifty,  and  seven  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
one  for  burglary,  two  for  larceny,  one  for  forgery,  one  for  bigamy, 
and  two  for  criminal  assault. 

HuraiTON. — ^This  is  a  miserable  jail,  but  in  fair  condition.  When 
risited  it  was  empty.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  twenty- 
five;  the  number  discharged,  twenty-four.  Pour  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  grand  larceny,  and  one  escaped  by  breaking  a  lock. 

Hahgock. — ^We  mentioned  the  fact  two  years  ago  that  the  Hancock 
eounty  jail  had  been  condemned  by  the  grand  jury  for  insecurity. 
Since  ttien  five  prisoners  escaped  by  digging  under  the  walls;  but 
the  stone  cells  have  now  been  removed,  and  a  steel  cage  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Inside  of  the  cage  are  three  steel  cells, 
eight  feet  square,  with  solid  sides,  but  with  cross-barred  doors,  fronts 
i^  backs.  A  wide  jailor's  corridor  surrounds  the  cage.  There  is 
>Iso  a  corridor  next  to  the  entrance,  between  the  jailor's  corridor 
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and  the  wall,  which  is  six  feet  wide,  and  there  is  in  this  corridor  a 
cage  of  cro38-barred  iron,  five  feet  saaare,  which  encloses  the  en- 
trance to  the  jail.  There  is  a  water  closet  and  a  force-pump  inside 
the  cage,  in  the  centre.  This  jail  is  in  excelleut  conaition,  clean 
and  well  ventilated.  The  number  of  prisoners,  when  inspected,  was 
nine;  eight  were  in  for  grand  larceny,  and  one  for  incest.  The 
number  committed  in  1881  was  twenty-six,  discharged  sixteen,  and 
nine  were  convicted  of  high  crimes,  namely:  murder  two,  burglary 
one,  larceny  three,  rape  one,  perjury  one,  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder  one. 

Hardin. — ^This  jail  is  only  used  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
prisoners,  who  are  sent  to  Massac  <4ounty  for  safe  keeping.  It  is  in 
the  worst  possible  condition,  neither  safe  nor  clean.  Three  prisoners 
escaped,  since  our  last  report,  through  the  wall.  No  register  is  kept, 
tmd  no  statement  can  be  made  of  the  commitments  and  discharges. 
There  were  three  prisoners  belonging  to  this  county  in  confinement 
in  the  Massac  county  jail,  when  visited  ;  one  for  an  attempt  to 
commit  murder,  and  two  for  burglary  and  larceny.  In  1881,  one  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  embezzlement. 

Henderson. — The  Henderson  county  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the 
almshouse.  The  cells  and  corridors  are  damp  in  consequence  of 
being  under  ground;  but  were  as  clean  and  comfortable,  when 
inspected,  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  ventilation 
in  the  cells  is  had.  There  were  three  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  one 
for  manslaughter  and  three  for  burglai^.  The  number  committed 
in  1831  was  fourteen;  the  number  discharged  nine,  and  six  were 
convicted,  one  for  burglary,  one  of  horse-stealing,  and  four  of  larceny. 
Since  our  last  report  ten  prisoners  escaped  by  sawing  ofF  the  hinges 
of  the  cell-door.    Seven  of  them  were  recaptured. 

Henry. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  respecting  this  jail,  which 
was  found  to  be  clean  and  well  ventilated.  -The  number  of  prisoners 
received  during  the  year  was  twenty-nine,  one  of  whom  was  a 
woman;  the  number  discharged  was  twentv-one,  and  two  escaped 
by  sawing  J;hrough  a  cell  and  window  of  the  jail.  One  man  was 
convicted  and  hung  for  murder  on  September  16,  1881,  and  four 
convictions  were  obtained  for  larceny. 

Iroquois. — This  jail  when  inspected  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in 
excellp.nt  condition  generally.  The  water-closet  is  now  supplied  with 
running  water  from  an  artesian  well  and  is  a  marked  improvement. 
The  number  of  prisoners  received  during  the  year  was  seventeen,  of 
whom  two  were  women ;  the  number  discharged  was  nineteen*  There 
were  no  convictions  nor  escapes. 

Jackson. — Since  our  last  report  eleven  prisoners  broke  jail  by 
breaking  through  the  wall.  AH  of  them  were  recaptured  except 
three.  The  prison  when  inspected  was  clean  and  in  good  order, 
except  that  tne  sewer  was  clogged,  and  the  consequence  was  a  foul 
odor  in  the  jail.  There  was  only  one  prisoner,  who  was  awaiting 
trial  for  murder.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  seventy-five, 
of  whom  nine  were  women;  the  number  discharged  sixty-six,  and 
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eight  were  convicted  of  high  crimes,  three  of  murder,  two  of  larceny, 
one  of  f^rand  larceny,  one  of  burglary,  one  of  incest,  and  one  of 
malieioas  mischief. 

JisPEB. — ^The  jail  when  inspected  was  neat  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition, light  and  well  ventilated.  It  was  empty,  The  total  number 
of  prisoners  committed  in  18S1  was  twenty-six  of  whom  three  were 
women,  the  number  discharged  twenty,  and  one  was  sent  to  the 

C'tentiary  for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder.    There  have 
[  no  escapes, 

Jeffsbson. — This  jail  was  clean  and  in  good  order  when  inspected, 
except  that  the  odor  from  the  vault  was  very  offensive.  There  were 
four  prisoners,  of  whom  three  were  awaiting  frial  and  one  insane. 
The  alleged  offences  for  which  they  were  committed  were  as  foUows : 
One  for  morder,  one  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  one  for 
malicious  mischief.  The  number  of  persons  committed  during  1881 
was  thirty-six,  discharged  thirty-two,  and  four  were  sent  to  the  pen- 
itentiary, one  for  grand  larceny,  and  three  for  horse- steahng.  No 
escapes. 

Jebsey. — No  criticism  yet  made  upon  the  Jersey  county  jail  has 
had  any  effect  to  secure  a  better  one.  It  has  been  condemned  by 
the  grand  jury,  denounced  by  the  circuit  judge,  and  admitted  by  the 
oomity  ofScials  and  people  of  the  county  to  be  worse  in  some  respects 
than  any  other  jail  in  tbe  state ;  but  it  still  remains  a  monument 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  There  were  three  prisoners  when  vis- 
ited, of  whom  one  was  insane ;  the  other  two  were  in,  one  for  bur- 
sary and  larceny,  and  one  for  horse-stealing.  The  number  com- 
mitted in  1881  was  fifty,  the  number  discharged  forty-three ;  and  three 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  two  for  grand  larceny,  and  one  for 
haiglary  and  larceny.  Since  our  last  report  two  prisoners  escaped 
by  maUng  a  rush  past  the  jailor  when  the  door  was  opened. 

Jo  Daviess. — This  jail  is  new,  and  was  described  in  our  last  report. 
When  inspected  it  was  remarkably  clean  and  in  excellent  condition 
in  every  respect.  There  were  five  prisoners,  two  of  them  serving 
sentence  and  three  awaiting  trial.  The  number  committed  in  1:81 
was  forty-four,  of  whom  five  were  women,  the  number  discharged 
thirty-seven,  and  three  were  convicted,  one  of  larceny  and  two  of 
horse  stealing.    No  escapes. 

JoHssoN. — This  county  sends  all  its  prisoners  to  Alexander  county 
for  safe  keeping.    The  number  so  sent,  in  1881,  was  fourteen. 

Kane. — This  jail  is  so  dark  in  all  parts  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
esoept  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  and  the 
sewerage  imperfect.    There  have  been  no  escapes.    The  number  of 

fisoners  when  inspected  were  sixteen,  of  whom  nine  are  vagrants, 
onr  were  in  for  burglary,  one  for  robbery,  one  for  malicious  mis- 
chief, and  one  for  debasing  public  morals.  The  number  committed 
in  1881  was  fifty-three;  one  was  a  woman;  the  number  discharged, 
thirty-four,  and  six  were  convicted  of  high  crimes,  namely,  one  of 
mntder,  one  of  horse-steaUng,  and  four  of  larceny. 
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Eaneae^e.— The  jail  is  in  good  order  and  clean,  but  the  cells  are 
dark  and  the  prisoners  complain  of  sewer-gas.  There  were  four  in 
confinement,  two  for  robbery,  one  for  assault,  and  one  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace.  During  the  year  1881  twenty-one  were  committed, 
and  eighteen  discharged;  three  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  one 
for  robbery,  one  for  horse-stealing,  and  one  for  grand  larceny. 
Since  our  last  report  two  prisoners  have  escaped  by  sawing  the  win- 
dow-bars.   One  of  them  was  recaptured. 

Kendall. — The  jail  is  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  county 
has  little  use  for  a  prison^  The  number  of  persons  committed  in 
1881  was  one.  When  visited  in  1882  there  were  two  present,  of 
whom  one  was  charged  with  whipping  his  wife,  and  the  other  with 
having  committed  an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.    No  escapes. 

Knox. — This  jail,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  number  of  prisoners 
committed  in  1881  was  fifty-four  and  the  number  discharged  thirty- 
seven,  and  nine  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  reform  school — ^two 
for  burglary,  two  for  robbery,  two  for  larceny,  one  for  horse-steal- 
ing, one  for  pocket-picking  and  one  for  forgery.  The  number  of 
prisoners  present  when  inspected  was  eleven,  of  whom  two  were 
women.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  insane.  The  others  were  in  for 
various  crimes,  one  for  murder,  one  for  forgery,  seven  for  larceny 
and  one  for  breach  of  the  peace.  Since  our  last  report  two  prisoners 
escaped  by  concealing  themselves  in  the  bath-room. 

Lake. — This  jail,  which  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court-house,  is 
new,  clean  and  in  good  order.  It  is  well  lighted,  and  the  ventila- 
tion is  good.  It  is  not  provided  with  any  sewer,  and  buckets  are 
used  instead.  The  dimensions  of  the  prison  are  thirty  by  fifty  feet. 
The  number  of  cells  is  six.  These  cells  are  made  of  flat  iron  cross 
bars,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  with  interstices  an  inch  and  a  half 
square.  The  floors  and  partitions  between  the  cells  are  of  stone. 
The  jail  is  entered  through  the  "debtors'  room,"  which  is  twenty 
by  twenty-five  feet.  The  number  of  prisoners  when  inspected  was 
eleven,  of  whom  six  were  in  for  burglary,  one  for  forgeiy,  two  for 
larceny,  one  for  vagrancy  and  one  for  obstructing  a  railroad.  The 
number  committed  m  1881  was  forty-two,  of  whom  five  were  women ; 
the  number  discharged  forty-six,  and  two  were  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, one  for  rape  and  one  for  forgery.  Five  prisoners  made  tfaueir 
escape  by  overpowering  the  jailor,  but  fortunately  they  were  aU  re- 
captured. 

LaSalle. — LaSalle   county  has  at  last  constructed  a  new   jail, 

Slans  and  elevations  of  which  we  are  permitted  by  the  kindness  of 
Ir.  G.  P.  Bandall,  the  architect,  to  present  herewith.  It  cost 
$27,000.  The  prison  proper  is  three  stories  in  height.  The  several 
stories  are  separated  from  each  other  by  iron  floors,  which  are 
double,  with  deafening,  so  that  ^there  can  be  no  communication  by 
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prisoners.  Each  story  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  doable  iron 
partition,  which  separates  the  two  corridors  A  A,  and  this  doable 
partition  not  only  separates  the  prisoners  in  two  sections  in  this 
story,  bat  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  making  a  series  of  hot  air 
flues.  The  cells  on  the  lower  floor  are  doable  the  size  of  those  in 
the  second  and  third  stories,  and  are  intended  for  female  prisoners, 
juvenile  offenders,  debtors,  etc.  The  corridors  C  C  between  the  cells 
and  the  outer  wall  are  for  the  use  of  the  jailor  only.  The  partition 
walls  of  the  cells  next  the  outer  corridor  are  of  cross-barred  iron, 
carbonized,  two  inches  wide  by  one  half  inch  in  thickness,  set  two 
inches  apart,  and  rivetted  at  every  crossing  with  counter-sunk  rivets. 
There  is  an  opening  through  each  of  these  outer  partitions  into  each 
cell  for  passing  in  food.  The  doors  of  the  cells  opening  into  the 
corridors  A  A  are  secured  by  bar-locks,  operated  by  a  lever  from 
the  corridors  D  D.  The  windows  are  of  heavy  ribbed  glass,  covered 
with  folding,  rolling  shade  blinds.  Inside  and  outside  are  heavy  cast 
steel  grated  window-bars.  On  the  first  floor  in  the  corridor  and 
under  the  staircase  is  a  bath-room,  with  tub  supplied  with  hot  ajid 
cold  water.  Inside  the  corridors  A  A  may  be  seen  the  water  closets 
for  the  use  of  prisoners,  which  are  marked  EE.  Immediately  out- 
side the  water-closets  are  the  ventilating  shafts  VV.  Each  closet 
has  a  solid  pipe  extending  down  to  the  main  drain,  without  trap, 
and  this  drain  is  connected  with  a  ventilating  flue  by  the  side  of 
the  furnace  smoke-flue  at  its  lower  end,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
current  of  air  passing  down.  The  jail  is  heated  from  the  basement. 
The  hot  air  is  led  up  through  the  flues  in  the  hollow  partition  wall 
dividing  the  two  inner  corridors  from  each  other.  It  then  passes 
through  the  grated  cell-doors  and  through   tue  cells  and  the  grated 

Eartition  in  the  rear  into  the  corridor  G  C,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
austed  through  a  horizontal  duct  running  close  at  the  bottom  of 
this  grated  partition,  and  the  foul  air  thus  exhausted  turns  into  the 
ventilating  shaft  Y  V,  and  then  passes  out  of  the  top  of  these  shafts 
into  the  open  air.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prison  is  constructed 
in  six  separate  sections,  either  one  of  which  can  be  heated  singly  if 
desired.  For  this  description  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  a 
communication  from  the  architect,  printed  in  the  "Hand^Cvff,''  a 
paper  published  inOhicago  for  circulation  among  sheriffs  and  police 
departments. 

This  jail,  being  new,  was  found  to  be  in  first-rate  order.  There 
were  twenty-two  prisoners,  of  whom  twelve  were  awaiting  trial,  six 
serving  sentence  for  misdemeanors,  two  awaiting  removal  to  another 
prison  and  two  were  insane.  Of  the  insane  prisoners,  one  was  an 
escaped  lunatic  from  the  Eastern  Insane  Hospital  at  Kankakee.  In 
consequence  of  other  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  he  was 
not  able  to  furnish  any  statement  as  to  the  movement  of  i>opula- 
tion  for  the  year  1881. 
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Lawbenge. — The  jail  was  found  as  dirty  as  usual,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  A  county  may  be  excused  for  having  a  dark 
jail,  or  a  badly  ventilated  jail,  or  an  over-crowded  jail,  or  an  insecure 
jail;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  good  excuse  for  a  dirty  jail; 
and  the  failure  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  criticisms  upon  the  filthy 
condition  of  this  jail  in  our  former  reports,  shows  an  absolute  in- 
sensibility not  only  on  the  part  of  the  officers  immediately  in  charge 
but  on  the  part  of  the  county  board  and  the  grand  jury,  which  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  county.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newspa- 
pers published  at  the  county-seat  will  take  notice. of  this  statement 
and  insist  upon  the  jail  being  cleaned  up  for  once  at  least.  There 
was  only  one  prisoner  who  was  awaiting  trial  for  burglary.  *  The 
number  committed  during  the  year  1881  was  twenty- seven;  the 
number  discharged  eighteen,  and  three  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
one  for  rape  and  two  for  highway  robbery.  Last  winter  the  jail 
register  was  destroyed  by  the  prisoners.  Since  our  last  report  there 
have  been  three  escapes  through  the  back  window.  The  county 
cannot  have  much  use  for  the  jail,  since  the  allowance  for  dieting 
prisoners  is  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  the  total  amount  paid  durinc 
the  year  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,  which  would 
show  that  the  jail  is  unoccupied  four-fifths  of  the  time.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  it. 

Leb.— This  prison  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  being  well 
kept,  and  there  is  no  criticism  to  make  upon  it.  The  law  for  white- 
washing has  been  observed,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  jail 
was  extremely  neat  and  clean.  The  number  of  prisoners  received 
during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  was  sixty-seven,  of  whom  five 
were  in  confinement  at  the  time  when  inspected,  Since  our  last  re- 
port four  prisoners  escaped,  one  by  cutting  away  one  of  the  bars, 
and  the  other^ three  by  knocking  down  the  turnkey. 

m 

Livingston. — In  our  report  two  years  ago  we  criticised  this  jail 
in  severe  terms,  on  account  of  the  want  of  provision  for  the  proper 
separation  of  the  sexes.  We  said:  "Female  prisoners,  when  there 
are  any,  are  kept  in  tl^e  corridor  in  a  cage  built  in  one  comer  with 
an  open  iron  grating,  admitting  unrestricted  opportunity  for  conver- 
sation and  exposure  of  person  on  the  part  of  both  the  men  and 
the  women  in  the  prison,  opportunities  which,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  are  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest  extent  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  the  keeper  of  the  jail  reports  that  he  was  kept  awake 
one  night  by  the  loud  and  filthy  conversation  of  the  prisoners,  stim- 
ulated by  this  mutual  contact,  which  may  even,  in  his  opinion, 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  actual  criminal  intercourse.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  a  disgrace  not  to  Livingston  county  only,  but  to  the 
state  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  civilization  of  this  country.  It  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  country  in  Europe,  and  demands  some  sort 
of  effectual  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  state." 
We  had  hoped  that  this  publication  of  the  condition  of  the  Livings- 
ton caunty  jail  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  county  authorities 
to  take  steps  for  the  abatement  of  the  outrage  complained  of;  but 
our  words  have  thus  far  failed  to  produce  any  apparent  effect.  We 
shall  continue  to  report  the  jail  biennially  until  some  appropriate 
action  is  taken  by  the  county  board.     At  the  time  the  prison  was 
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inspected  there  were  only  two  inmates,  both  of  them  white  men,  one 
imprisoned  for  selling  liquor  and  the  other  for  larceny.  The  number 
of  prisoners  committed  during  the  year  was  fifty-six,  Of  whom  two 
were  women,  fifty-five  were  discharged  and  six  convicted ;  four  of 
them  of  larceny,  one  of  assault  and  one  of  horse-stealing.  There 
have  been  no  escapes,  and  the  jail  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in 
good  order. 

Logan. — ^This  jail  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible.  The  Hsells  in  the  lower  tier  are  poorly  ventilated  and 
Tery  dark.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  during  the  year 
was  forty-two,  of  whom  two  were  women.  Forty-one  were  discharged 
and  six  convicted,  three  of  larceny,  one  of  rape,  one  of  forgery, 
and  one  of  murder.  Eight  prisoners  escaped  during  the  year,  seven 
ef  them  by  sawing  the  iron  bars  of  the  door.  The  other  made  his 
escape  by  obtaining  a  key  in  the  following  manner:  The  jailor  was 
inside  engaged  in  playing  cards  with  some  of  the  prisoners.  He 
had  locked  the  door  and  thrown  the  key  in  the  passage-way  out- 
side. One  of  the  prisoners  procured  some  wire  from  a  broom,  and 
by  attaching  it  to  the  end  of  the  broom-handle  constructed  a  hook, 
with  which  he  went  fishing  for  the  key  with  such  success,  that  he 
finally  unlocked  the  door,  let  himself  out,  locked  the  jailor  in,  and 
went  ofF  with  the  key.  In  order  to  set  the  jailor  at  liberty  it  was 
found  necessary  to  force  the  door.  The  present  jailor  wishes  it 
understood  that  he  Is  noi,t  the  man  who  was  locked  in.  Four  pris- 
oners were  found  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  inspection,  three  of 
them  awaiting  trial  and  the  fourth  one  insane. 

Macon. — ^We  are  glad  to  note  the  construction  of  a  sewer  from 
the  prison  to  the  creek,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  grand  jury,  mentioned  in  our  previous  report.  The  jail 
was  found  in  very  good  condition,  but  the  cells  in  the  lower  tier  on 
the  west  side  are  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  rooms  of  the 
female  prisoners  are  neatly  kept  and  well  furnished,  having  carpets 
on  the  floor,  a  luxury  very  seldom  met  with  in  a  county  jail.  The 
number  received  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  females. 

Macoupin. — The  jail  calendar  shows  forty- four  prisoners  received 
during  the  year,  of  whom  ten  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  jail  was  clean,  but  the  cells  are  small, 
dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  Among  the  alleged  offenses  of  those 
confined  in  the  jail  are  three  for  murder  and  two  for  larceny. 

Madison. — The  jail  in  this  county  has  been  strengthened  since  the 
last  report  by  placing  steel  bars  in  the  window-frames,  and  build- 
ing an  iron  cage  around  the  entrance  door.  Locks  have  also  been 
placed  on  each  cell-door.  The  premises  were,  when  inspected,  clean 
and  in  very  good  condition.  There  were  present  eight  prisoners,  of 
whom  four  were  awaiting  trial  and  four  serving  sentence.  The 
(Reuses  charged  against  them  were  as  follows :  One  was  in  for  murder, 
six  for  larceny,  and  one  for  theft.  The  number  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted during  the  year  was  sixty-one,  of  whom  three  were  women; 
the  number  discharged  was  fifty-two,  and  nine  were  convicted,  as 
follows : 
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four  of  larceny,  two  of  burglary,  and  three  of  burglary  and  lar- 
ceny. Two  prisoners  escaped  by  making  a  rush  past  the  keeper 
through  the  door. 

Mabion. — The  jail  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  when  last 
reported.  The  iron-work  is  rusting,  and  the  iron  plates  of  which 
the  floor  is  constructed  have  in  some  instances  been  removed  by 
the  prisoners  in  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  jail  is  very  insecure 
and  a  new  jail  is  badly  needed.  There  have,  however,  been  no 
escapes  since  our  last  report.  There  were  four  prisoners  present,  of 
whom  three  were  men  awaiting  trial,  two  of  them  for  burglary,  one 
for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  the  fourth  prisoner  was  a  woman 
also  charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  but  supposed  to 
be  insane.  The  number  of  commitments  was  twenty-five,  the  num- 
ber of  discharges  seventeen,  and  six  were  convicted  as  followa: 
three  of  larceny,  two  of  burglary  and  larceny,  and  one  of  trespass. 

Mason. — The  jail  still  stands,  but  looks  as  if  it  would  fall  down 
goon — the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  clean  and  in  as  good  order  as 
the  state  of  the  premises  will  allow.  There  were  six  prisoners  pres- 
ent, all  of  them  awaiting  trial — one  for  arson,  one  for  forgery,  two 
for  larceny,  and  two  for  assault  with  intent  to  kiU.  The  number  of 
commitments  during  the  year  was  twenty-three,  of  whom  one  was  a 
woman ;  the  number  of  discharges  nineteen ;  and  five  were  convicted, 
as  follows:  three  of  burglary,  one  of  larceny,  and  one  of  murder. 
There  have  been  no  escapes  from  this  jail  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Massao. — There  is  no  change  to  note  in  the  construction  of  this 
jail.  The  law  for  whitewashing  has  not  been  observed,  and  the  jail 
was  only  in  fair  condition  when  inspected,  and  very  much  over- 
crowded. On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  twelve  prisoners  in 
confinement,  nine  males  and  three  females.  Three  of  the  prisoners 
were  from  Hardin  county.  There  were  five  prisoners  awaiting  trial, 
aud  one  under  sentence  to  be  hung.  The  number  of  prisoners  re- 
ceived during  the  year  was  given  as  twenty-three,  but  no  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  discharges. 

Marshall. — The  defects  in  this  jail  are  due  to  its  construction, 
and  not  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  was  found  to  be 
clean,  but  pervaded  by  an  offensive  odor  from  the  vault.  There 
was  only  one  prisoner  present  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  num- 
ber received  during  the  year  was  nineteen.  There  have  been  no  es- 
capes, though  the  jail  is  regarded  as  insecure. 

McDoNouGH. — No  change  in  the  condition  of  this  jail,  which  was 
found  to  be  clean  and  in  excellent  condition-  The  ventilation,  how- 
ever, is  poor  and  ought  to  be  improved.  The  number  of  persons 
received  during  the  twelve  months  ending  January  1,  1882,  was 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  four  were  women;  thirty-six  were  discharged, 
and  nine  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  reform  school..  There  were  no 
escapes. 

McHenby. — This  jail  was  found  to  be  moderately  clean;  but  it  is 
a  miserable  structure,  with  insuf&cient  light  and  ventilation.  On  the 
day  of  inspection  there  were  four  prisoners  present,  of  whom  two 
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were  insane,  one  charged  with  burglary  and  one  with  stealing.  The 
Isolation  in  regard  to  whitewashing  had  recently  been  complied 
with.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sheriff,  no  record  of  the  number 
received  and  discharged  could  be  obtained. 

McLean. — We  mentioned  in  our  last  report  that  a  new  jail  was 
then  in  process  of  erectioa  at  Bloomington.  This  jail,  designed  by 
Mr.  Miner,  contains,  in  the  sheriff's  residence,  on  the  lower  floor,  a 
separate  prison  for  women,  and  on  the  floor  above,  one  for  boys, 
each  containing. four  cells.  The  prison  proper,  in  the  rear,  contams 
thirty-^x  stone  cells,  in  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  each  tier 
in  two  rows  of  six,  back  to  back.  There  are  two  prisoners'  corri- 
dors, one  on  each  side,  and  two  jailors'  corridors  at  the  end,  sepa- 
rated from  the  inner  corridors  by  an  iron  grating.  The  cells  are 
five  feet  by  eight,  and  are  ventilated  through  flues  in  the  rear,  which 
communicate  with  the  smoke-stack.  The  jail  is  heated  by  steam, 
iijg^ted  by  ten  windows  on  each  side,  supplied  with  water  from  the 
city  water-works,  and  connected  with  the  city  sewer.  There  is  a 
h<^pital  in  the  second  story,  over  the  kitchen.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  jails  in  Illinois.  Being  new,  it  was  clean,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  well  managed.  The  cost  of  maintenance  last  year 
was  about  four  thousand  dollars,  of  which  twenty-four  hundred  was 
paid  for  dieting,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each  prisoner, 
and  about  one  thousand  for  salaries  of  turnkeys,  etc.  The  number 
of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  whom 
four  were  wometi.  Ninety  were  discharged  and  'seventeen  sent  up, 
Bis  ol  them  for  burglary,  six  for  larceny,  and  one  each  for  forgery, 
rape,  highway  robbery,  car-breaking  and  the  confidence  game.  There 
were  no  escapes.  The  number  present  when  inspected  was  nine- 
teen, of  whom  one  was  insane,  four  were  serving  sentence,  and 
fourteen  awaiting  trial.  A  terrible  affair  occurred  here  during  the 
past  year:  the  jailor  was  killed  by  a  prisoner,  and  the  murderer 
taken  out  and  hung  by  a  mob. 

Menabd. — Since  our  last  report  a  new  furnace  has  been  placed  in 
the  basement  of  this  jail,  which  is  the  only  change  observed.  The 
prison  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order,  but  the  ventilation 
of  the  lower  tier  of  cells  is  bad.  It  might  be  improved  at  a  trifling 
eipense.  Since  our  last  report  one  prisoner  escaped  through  the 
register.  The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  day  of  visitation  was  two ; 
one  was  in  for  forgery,  and  the  other  for  false  pretenses.  The  num- 
ber committed  in  1881  was  twenty-two ;  discharged,  nineteen ;  and 
six  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  one  for  burglary,  one  for  forgery, 
one  for  horse-stealing,  two  for  larceny,  and  one  for  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  bodily  harm. 

Mebcer. — This  jail  is  in  good  condition,  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
The  only  yimate  was  an  insane  man,  whose  insanity  had  not  yet 
been  passed  upon  by  the  court.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed 
in  1881  was  twenty,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  The  number  of 
discharges  was  fifteen,  and  three  were  convicted ;  one  of  grand  lar- 
ceny, and  two  of  forgery.    No  escapes. 

MoKROE.— The  jail,  when  visited,  was  in  excellent  order,  the  cor- 
ridors and  ceUs  clean,  the  beds  and  bedding  neat  and  tidy,  and  the 
prison  well  ventilated.    There  were  two  prisoners,  both  insane  men 
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awaiting  removal  to  the  hospital  at  Anna.  The  number  cominitted 
in  1881  was  twenty,  the  number  discharged  eighteen,  twelve  of  whom 
were  confined  or  sentenced  to  jail  for  some  petty  offense.  There 
were  no  convictions  for  high  crimes,  and  no  escapes  since  our  last 
report. 

Montgomery. — The  jail  hns  been  painted  throughout  since  our  last 
visit,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  new  jail.  It  was  found  to  be 
in  good  order  and  very  clean.  Two  persons  escaped  from  it  since 
our  last  report  by  cutting  the  window  bars.  The  number  present 
when  inspected  was  four,  of  whom  three  were  in  fot  burglary,  and 
one  for  petit  larceny.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  thirty- 
two;  the  number  discharged  twenty-five;  and  eleven  were  convicted 
of  high  crimes,  as  follows :  One  of  murder,  one  of  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill,  four  of  burglary  and  larceny,  one  of  grand  larceny,  two 
of  highway  robbery,  and  two  of  horse-stealing.  One  boy  convicted 
of  larceny  was  sent  to  the  reform  school. 

Morgan. — This  jail,  when  inspected,  was  as  clean  as  it  can  possi- 
bly be  made.  The  iron  floor  of  the  corridor  shines  from  the  frequent 
scrubbings  which  it  receives.  The  cells  are  dark  and  unventilated. 
There  were  three  prisoners,  of  whom  two  were  awaiting  trial,  and 
one  awaiting  removal  to  the  penitentiary.  These  were  in:  one  for 
larceny,  one  for  forgery,  and  one  for  horse  stealing.  The  number 
committed  in  1881  was  eighty-six,  of  whom  four  were  women.  The 
number  discharged  was  sixty-nine,  and  seventeen  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  or  reform  school ;  six  for  burglary,  eight  for  larceny,  one 
for  homicide,  one  for  attempt  to  commit  murder,  and  one  for  bigamy. 
There  have  been  no  escapes. 

Moultrie. — The  jail  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  clean, 
but  the  iron-work  needs  painting.  There  was  one  prisoner  awaiting 
trial  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  number  committed,  in  1881, 
was  twelve,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman;  the  number  discharged 
eleven,  and  one  was  convicted  of  murder.    No  escapes. 

Ogle. — The  jail  is  clean  and  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  inse- 
cure, but  there  have  been  no  escapes,  which  illustrates  the  maxim 
that  the  security  of  a  jail  does  not  depend  upon  its  strength,  but 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  jailor.  There  were  eight  prisoners  when 
inspected,  of  whom  one  was  insane  and  one  a  witness ;  the  other  six 
were  in,  three  for  burglary  and  three  for  larceny.  The  number  com- 
mitted in  1881  was  thirty-nine,  the  number  discharged  thirty-four, 
and  five  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary;  two  for  burglary,  and  three 
for  assault  with  intent  to  Kill. 

Peoria. — There  is  no  change  in  this  jail  since  our  last  report. 
When  visited,  it  had  received  a  new  coat  of  whitewash^  and  was 
very  clean  and  in  good  order.  There  were  twenty  prisoners,  all 
males  and  all  awaiting  trial,  who  were  accused  of  crimes,  as  fol- 
lows: burglary  seven,  larceny  four,  assault  one,  assault  with  ii;tent 
to  kill  three,  horse-stealing  one,  and  adultery  two.  One  was  in  on 
a  warrant  to  keep  the  peace,  and  there  was  one  insane  man.  The 
number  committed  in  1881  was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  wh'^ni 
thirteen  were  women.  :lie  numbcv  ^l"  .dmi  ,ir.v     ;o  hn^jc'td  .;.iV"x, 
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and  thirty  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  reform  school,  three  for 
baiglary,  one  for  robbery,  two  for  horse-stealing,  twenty-two  for 
lan^y,  and  two  for  picking  pockets.  One  prisoner  died  in  the  hos- 
pital.   There  were  no  escapes. 

Perbt. — ^This  jail  was  found  in  good  condition,  with  ten  prisoners 
present,  of  whom  four  were  women.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  in- 
sane, two  were  serving  sentence,  and  the  remainder  awaiting  trial, 
of  whom  one  was  charged  with  murder.  The  number  committed 
during  the  year  1881  was  thirty-three,  including  seven  women ;  dis- 
ehaiged  twenty-five,  and  convicted  thirteen.  Two  escaped,  one  of 
them  obtained  the  key  of  the  door,  and  the  other  made  a  rush  past 
the  jailor,  when  the  door  was  opened, 

PiATT.—This  is  a  dark  and  poorly  ventilated  jail.  It  is  in  fair 
condition,  but  the  iron-work  needs  painting.  There  were  four  pris- 
oners, two  of  whom  were  in  for  assault  and  two  for  selling  liquor 
contrary  to  law.  The  number  committed  in  1881  was  sixteen ;  the 
number  discharged  seventeen;  two  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
one  for  forgery,  and  one  for  burglary.  Three  persons  escaped  by 
sawing  oflf  the  iron  window-bars. 

PiKB.~The  jail  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The 
odor  from  the  vault  rises  in  the  jail,  and  the  ventilation  is  poor. 
There  were  four  prisoners,  two  of  whom  were  in  for  inalicious  mis- 
chief, and  the  others  for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  bodily  harm. 
The  number  committed  in  1881  was  fifty-one,  of  whom  three  were 
women;  the  number  discharged  thirty-one,  and  thirteen  were  con- 
victed of  high  crimes,  namely :  one  of  murder,  one  of  arson,  nine 
of  burglary,  and  two  of  larceny.  Since  our  last  report  five  prisoners 
made  their  escape  through  the  vault  beneath  the  ]ail. 

Pope.— The  jail  is  dark  and  without  ventilation,  and  an  entirely 
unfit  place  for  keeping  human  beings.  There  was  one  prisoner  in 
the  jail  when  visited,  awaiting  trial  for  larceny.  The  number  com- 
mitted during  1881  was  twenty-four,  of  whom  two  were  women ;  the 
number  dischai^ed  nineteen.  Three  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
<me  for  burglary  and  larceny,  one  for  larceny,  and  one  for  attempt 
to  commit  rape.  One  committed  suicide  in  the  prison,  and  one 
escaped  through  the  waU.  > 

Ptlaski. — The  jail  has  been  improved  by  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
inent  of  the  water-closet,  so  that  the  odor  no  longer  comes  up  into 
the  prison.  It  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order.  It  was 
empty  when  visited,  but  the  number  committed  during  the  year  was 
twenty-seven,  of  whom  two  were  women;  the  number  discharged 
^enty,  and  two  were  convicted  of  high  crimes,  one  of  murder,  and 
ooe  of  grand  larceny.    There  were  no  escapes. 

PcTXAM. — ^We  have  criticised  this  jail  in  former  reports.  It  is  in 
M  good  condition  as  could  be  expected.  An  air-duct  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  vault,  so  that  the  odor  does  not  now  come  into  the 
jail;  but  the  ventilation  is  very  bad,  and  it  is  very  dark.  When 
^ited,  it  was  empty.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  in  1881 
^M  seven ;  the  number  discharged  four,  and  one  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  larceny.    No  escapes. 
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Randolph. — The  jail  was  found  in  good  order,  except  in  respect  to 
the  dampness  of  the  floors,  for  which  the  jailor  is  not  responsible. 
A  fence  nas  been  built  on  three  sides  of  the  jail,  about  six  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  building,  and  water-closets  have  been  placed  in  each 
cell,  connected  with  a  sewer.  The  number  of  prisoners  present  was 
five,  all  of  them  awaiting  trial,  two  for  larceny,  one  for  burglary  and 
larceny,  one  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  one  for  murder.  The 
number  committed  in  1881  was  twenty-nine,  of  whom  one  was  a 
woman ;  discharges,  twenty-three ;  convictions,  six,  namely :  three  for 
larceny,  one  for  hurglary,  and  one  for  horse-stealing.    Escapes  none. 

Richland. — The  jail  calendar  shows  forty-six  prisoners  received 
daring  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  of  whom  none  W'ere  present 
on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  premises  were  only  moderately  clean. 
The  building  is  regarded  as  very  insecure,  and  would  fall  down  if 
it  were  not  for  the  iron  rods  that  support  the  walls.  A  door  has 
been  placed  between  the  two  rooms,  which  now  separates  the  sexes. 
One  prisoner  escaped  through  the  hall. 

Rock  Island.— We  always  find  this  jail  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  ceiling,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  one  of  the  prisoners 
and  burned,  has  been  replaced,  and  is  now  lined  with  boiler  iron. 
The  walls  of  the  prison  are  also  to  be  plated  with  iron  on  the  inside. 
Sixteen  prisoners  were  in  confinement,  when  visited,  of  whom  four 
were  serving  sentence.  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  whom  seventeen  were  women;  the 
number  discharged,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three ;  the  number 
convicted,  twenty-two,  but  the  records  of  the  jail  do  not  show  the 
offenses  for  which  convictions  are  had.  Eight  prisoners  escaped  from 
the  jail  since  our  last  report— one  by  sawing  the  bars,  seven  of  them 
by  digging  out. 

Saline. — During  the  year  1881,  the  number  of  prisoners  committed 
to  the  Saline  county  jail,  was  eighteen ;  discharged  fifteen ;  two  were 
convicted — one  for  larceny  one  for  bigamy.  Three  broke  jail  by  cut- 
ting through  the  iron  doors  and  the  brick  wall.  The  prison  was 
found  to  be  in  as  good  order  as  the  condition  of  the  premises  will 
permit.  The  building  is  old  and  the  wood-work  is  rotten,  and  the 
]ail  should  be  condemned. 

Sangamon. — The  Sangamon  county  jail  was  found  to  be  in  excel- 
lent order.  On  the  west  side,  away  from  the  street,  the  ventilation 
is  not  good.  The  number  of  prisoners,  when  inspected,  was  forty- 
four,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  Fifteen  of  them  were  awaiting 
trial;  twenty-three  were  serving  sentence;  six  of  them  were  insane. 
The  number  committed  during  the  year  was  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, of  whom  sixty-four  were  women ;  the  number  discharged  six 
hundred  and  thirteen,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  convicted  of  ag- 
gravated offences,  as  follows:  murder  one,  robbery  three,  robbing 
the  mail  one,  highway  robbery  four,  larceny  five,  burglary  and  lar- 
ceny nine,  horse-stealing  two,  counterfeiting  seven,  passing  counter- 
feit money  six.  Janies  Kent,  a  common  drunkard,  is  committed  to 
this  jail  and  again  discharged  from  it,  on  an  average  once  in  every 
thirty  days,  which  goes  to  show  the  need  of  an  habitual  wiminals* 
act*    The   number  of   United    States  prisoners    in  this   jail,  when 
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visited,  was  seven.    The  number   of   escapes  since  our  last  report 
was  two,  both  from  the  old  part  of  the  jau. 

Schuyler. — ^No  change  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  this 
jail;  but  we  are  glad  to  note  a  marked  improvement  in  its  general 
eondition.  It  is  now  clean  and  well  ventilated.  There  was.  only  one 
piisoDer  present,  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  jail  calendar  was 
not  kept  at  the  beginning  ot  the  year,  and  is  therefore  imperfect. 

Scott.— We  have  before  remarked  on  the  insecurity  of  the  Scott 
eoonty  jail.  It  is  now  more  insecure  than  ever.  The  cell-doors 
have  been  partly  broken  off  the  hinges  and  cannot  be  locked ;  the 
prisoners  sleep  in  the  narrow  corridors,  and  when  any  are  in  con- 
finement, the  constant  services  of  a  guard  are.  required.  One  pris- 
oner escaped  since  our  last  report  through  the  wall.  The  prison  is 
as  dean  as  it  can  be  kept  under  the  circumstances.  There  were 
fonr  prisoners  present,  all  of  them  awaiting  trial,  two  for  burglary, 
and  t^'o  for  horse-stealing.  The  number  committed  during  the  year 
vas  ten,  the  number  discharged  seven,  and  two  were  sent  up,  one 
for  larceny  and  one  for  horse-stealing. 

Shelby. — This  jail  was  found  to  be  clean  and  in  good  order. 
Three  prisoners  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  two  of  whom 
were  awaiting  trial  and  one  serving  out  his  sentence.  The  keeper 
was  absent,  and  as  there  is  no  jail  calendar  kept  the  movement  of 
population  could  not  be  ascertained.    There  were  no  escapes. 

Stare. — ^Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing  a  new 
jail  in  Stark  county.  The  prisoners  awaiting  trial  are  sent  to  the 
Peoria  jail  for  safe-keeping.  The  county  has  not  much  use  for  a 
jail.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  in  1881  was  ten;  the 
nnmber  discharged  seven ;  one  was  convicted  of  larceny  and  sent  to 
tne  penitentiary.  The  number  in  jail  when  inspected  was  one,  who 
was  awaitiiig  trial  for  a  bank  robbery.    No  escapes. 

St.  Clair. — ^There  is  still  some  agitation  of  the  question  of  a  new 
jail,  bat  as  yet  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  in  that  direction. 
The  present  jail  is  inadequate  and  poorly  ventilated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  kept  and  in  good  condition.  The  jail  calendar  has  been 
imperfectly  kept,  but  the  number  received  during  the  year  ending 
January  1,  1882,  is  reported  as  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and 
the  number  of  discharges  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  No  record 
of  couvictions  could  be  obtained.  Four  prisoners  escaped  through 
the  brick  wall  under  a  window,  but  three  of  them  were  recaptured. 

Stephenson. — This  jail  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
steam-heating  and  ventilation,  also  of  a  water  supply  and  a  sewer. 
Water  is  drawn  from  a  tank  in  the  attic.  The  amount  expended  on 
these  improvements  was  about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  number 
uf  prisoners  when  visited  was  thirteen ;  the  number  committed  during 
the  year  'thirty ;  the  number  discharged  twenty-eight ;  one  was  con- 
rieted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  larceny ;  one  prisoner  escaped 
by  sawing  off  a  staple. 

Tazewell. — The  grand  jury  has  recently  condemned  the  county 
jail  as  being  a  disgrace  to  the  county.  It  is  kept  as  clean  as  the 
condition  of  the  bmlding)^ill  admit,  but  is   dark   and  badly  venti- 
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lated.  There  were  four  prisoners  present  on  the  day  of  inspection. 
The  number  received  during  the  year  was  thirty-one,  of  whom  one 
was  a  woman;  the  number  discharged  was  twenty,  one  died  in  the 
prison,  and  one  was  pardoned.     Two  made  their  escape  by  digigng 

through  the  wall. 

•  

Union. — ^The  jail  was  not  found  in  as  neat  a  condition  as  usual, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  day  of  visitation.  The  jail 
was  also  in  need  of  whitewashing.  The  calendar  was  incomplete. 
Three  prisoners  made  their  escape  by  sawing  the  grating  in  the 
window. 

• 

Vermilion. — This  jail  is  in  very  good  condition,  except  that  it  needs 
repainting.  The  jail  calendar  shows  that  one  hundred  and  three 
prisoners  were  received  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  and 
that  eighty-four  were  discharged  and  eleven  convicted  during  the 
same  period.    There  was  no  escapes. 

Wabash. — Has  no  county  jail.  Prisoners  are  confined  temporarily 
in  the  city  calaboose,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Edwards  county 
jail,  at  Albion. 

Warren. — Has  one  of  the  worst  jails  in  the  state,  small,  with  no 
ventilation,  and  pervaded  by  an  offensive  odor  from  the  vault 
beneath.  It  appeared,  however,  to  be  as  clean  as  it  can  be  kept. 
Fourteen  prisoners  were  present  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The 
number  received  during  the  year  was  thirty-one,  all  of  whom  were 
males.    There  were  no  escapes. 

Washington. — No  prisoners  were  in  confinement  on  the  day  when 
inspected.  The  number  received  during  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 
1882,  was  eighteen,  of  whom  two  were  women.  The  room  up  stairs 
for  the  use  of  female  prisoners  has  been  ceiled  but  is  linplastered. 
The  jail  is  kept  in  good  condition,  but  the  ventilation  could  hardly 
be  much  worse. 

Wayne. ^The  supervisors  of  the  county  have  under  consideration 
the  erection  of  a  new  jail,  in  place  of  the  old  one,  which  is  regarded 
as  insecure  and  poorly  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  wooden  doors 
of  the  prison  have  been  removed  and  replaced  with  doors  of  barred 
iron.  There  were  no  escapes.  The  number  of  prisoners  received 
during  the  year  was  twenty-nine,  of  whom  two  were  present  when 
inspected. 

White. — This  jail  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  cells  are  dark  and 
gloomy.  There  were  only  two  prisoners  when  inspected.  Fifty 
prisoners  were  received  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882. 
One  prisoner  who  passed  the  keeper  at  the  door  was  recaptured. 

Whiteside — The  jail  calendar  shows  seventy-one  prisoners  admit- 
ted during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
present  on  the  day  of  visitation.  In  respect  to  light,  ventilation  and 
cleanliness,  this  jail  is  worthy  of  commendation.  One  prisoner  who 
escaped  by  spreading  the  bars  of  a  window  up-stairs  was  recap- 
tured. 
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Will.— This  jail  is  in  good  condition,  but  is  poorly  ventilated,  and 
the  floor  of  the  jail  is  seldom  dry.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty  prisoners  received  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882, 
ftll  of  whom  were  males.  Sixteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion.   There  were  no  escapes  within  the  year. 

WnjiiAMSON. — ^This  jail,  which  is  dark  and  badly  ventilated,  was 
found  to  be  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  it.  Fifteen  prisoners 
were  received  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1882,  of  whom  only 
one  was  present  on  the  day  of  inspection.  Three  prisoners  made 
their  escape  by  cutting  through  the  logs  and  brick. 

WiNNSBAOo. — This  is  a  good  jail  and  in  excellent  condition,  clean, 
with  plenty  of  water  and  good  sewerage.  The  number  of  prisoners, 
when  visited,  was  five,  but  the  number  received  during  the  year  was 
seventv-four.  There  were  received  and  discharged,  in  addition  to 
the  number  given  above,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  city  prisoners. 
One  prisoner,  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  turnkey,  was  recap- 
tured. 

Woodford. — ^This  jail  was  reported  two  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  state,  and  as  having  been  condemned  by  the  grand 
jury.  It  still  maintains  its  unenviable  reputation  for  general  worth- 
lessness.  The  premises  are  pervaded  by  a  foul  odor  from  the  vault, 
bnt  were  moderately  clean.  There  was  only  one  prisoner  present, 
when  inspected.  The  number  received  during  the  year  was  thir- 
teen; eight  were  discharsed,  and  seven  convicted — five  of  larceny 
and  two  of  burglary.    There  were  no  escapes. 
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THE  LAW   OF    COMMITMENT  TO  HOSPITALS  FOE  THE 

INSANE. 


^4  Paper    Prepared    and  Published  at  the  request  of  tlie  State  Com- 
missioners    of  Public  Charities  for  tlie  State  of  lUinois. 


This  subject  of  a  jury  trial  has  been  discussed  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  State  Charities  of  Illinois  heretofore,  in  their  re- 
Xjorts,  and  we  now  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  said  reports,  and 
esx>ecially  to  pages  69  to  78  inclusive  of  the  report  of  1878. 

^Without  baving  the  laws  to  refer  to,  we  are  informed  that  in  only 
trwo  or  three  states  of  the  Union  is  the  question  of  sanity  or  in- 
sanity submitted  to  a  jury,  in  the  absence  of  a  criminal  charge. 

It  is  conceded    that  a  popular  feeling  exists  in  favor  of   a  jury 


Bat  witli  the  highest  regard  and  veneration  for  a  jury  trial,  where 
&  necessity  exists  to  investigate  and  try  controverted  facts,  between 
t^wo  or  more  individuals  or  opposing  parties,  we  maintain  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  jury  trial  when  an  individual  is  to  be  examined 
as  to  the  question  of  his  sanity,  for  the  legitimate  and  charitable 
purpose  of  protection  to  himself  and  his  property,  and  for  the  ap- 
pliance of  restorative  means  usual  in  such  cases. 

The  question  to  be  investigated  is  sui  generis.  It  probably  had  no 
existence,  i^hen  jury  trial  was  established,  as  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane probably  did  not  then  exist. 

We  assume  that  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar character.  Insanity  may  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  those  not 
experts,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  ascertained  by 
eTidence  as  to  mental  condition.  And  yet  the  first  cause  of  this  mal- 
ady, as  laid  down  by  authority,  is  the  injury  to  or  derangement  of 
the  physical  condition,  in  diversified  ways,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
ease  is  that  the  individual  is  put  into  an  institution  to  be  dealt 
with  as  one  diseased  and  requiring  medical  skill  to  restore  the 
patient  or  alleviate  the  malady.  In  this  we  find  the  difference  from 
cases  of  ordinary  disease,  and  also  find  that  the  investigating,  skil- 
ful mind  is  led  to  question  the  propriety  or  policy  of  submitting 
so  peculiar  a  auestion  to  a  jury  of  six  persons,  one  only  of  whom 
is  required  to  oe  a  physiciau,  as  the  law  of  Illinois   now  provides. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  in  practice,  under  the  existing  law  of 
Illinois,  one  physician  on  the  jury,  and  that  one,  perhaps,  not  a 
nian  versed  deeply  in  his  profession,  or  skilled  in  mental  pathology, 
controls  the  verdict  or  determines  the  whole  question  submitted  to 
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the  jury?  or  more  physicians  are  summoned  as  witnesses  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  insanity.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  medical 
man  on  the  jury,  or  the  medical  witness  or  witnesses,  in  most 
cases,  determine  what  is  the  condition  of  the  patient  or  individual 
whose  sanity  is  on  trial.  If  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  is  a 
medical  question,  why  should  we  not  refer  its  decision,  under  proper 
rules,  restrictions  and  safeguards,  in  the  first  instance,  to  medical 
men? 

In  practice,  numerous  c&ses  have  arisen,  showing  the  injurious 
and  sometimes  fatal  effects  of  the  excitement  incident  to  a  jury  trial. 
We  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  of  females,  the 
trial  before  a  jury,  with  the  pubHcity  given  thereto,  and  all  the 
formula  of  serving  a  summons  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  the 
attendance  for  the  first  time  of  the  subject  of  the  trial  at  a  court- 
house, is  highly  detrimental,  and  may  be  fatal*. 

We  have  known,  in  one  county,  at  least  two  cases  of  males  who 
were  tried  before  juries,  and  upon  the  first  trial  the  jury  failed  to 
find  the  men  ins.ane;  subsequent  trials  proved  each  of  them  to  be 
insane  in  a  high  degree,  the  type  being  an  excessive  desire  to  buy, 
but  not  to  sell,  large  quantities  of  property,  not  suitable  to  their 
condition  or  business,  and  unusual  for  them  to  deal  in,  thereby 
losing  large  sums  of  money  by  improvidence  in  dealing  and  incur- 
ring heavy  debts.  In  one  case  the  individual  has  been  twice  in  the 
insane  hospital  at  Jacksonville,  but  is  now  at  large,  having  been 
materially  benefited  by  medical  treatment  in  the  insane  hospital, 
and  he  has  now  a  conservator  of  his  estate,  and  is  also  one  whose 
case  was  first  submitted  to  a  jury  under  the  act  of  the  legislature 
for  inquiry  as  to  his  being  a  fit  subject  to  go  to  the  insane  hospital. 
The  second  man  spoken  of  was  a  man  of  large  property,  once 
shrewd  and  capable  in  business.  His  first  trial  did  not  satisfy  the 
jury  of  his  insanity.  On  a  second  trial  he  was  found  insane  and 
sent  to  the  Jacksonville  hospital,  and  died  there,  insane,  raving 
mad,  in  a  few  days  after  being  received  there.  In  both  the  fore- 
going cases,  there  was  an  element  in  business  circles  which  was 
'profiting  by  sales  to  these  two  men,  and  they  being  subpoenaed  as 
witnesses  by  counsel  for  the  insane  men,  of  course  testified  that 
the  men  were  capable  of  transacting  business  and  not  insane. 
And  yet  every  act  of  these  men,  in  their  home  life  and  social 
relations,  was  at  variance  with  the  life  of  sane  men,  prejudicial  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  honest  creditors.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  medical  men  and  experts,  that  the  public  trial  of  both 
the  men  referred  to  was  injurious  to  them,  and  in  one  instance 
the  highest  type  of  mania  was  developed,  and  early  death  ensued, 
from  the  excitement  of  arrest  and  trial.  The  man  who  diecj,  a 
powerful  man,  resisted  arrest,  so  that  several  persons  were  called 
in,  and  he  was  violently  manacled  at  home. 

Now,  are  juries  infallible?  We  admit  that  a  jury  trial,  which  was 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  early  English  mode  of  trialby  battle  or  ordeal, 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  modes  of  our  sturdy  ancestors ;  that  is, 
for  tne  trial  of  questions  of  a  nature  to  require  the  testing  of  mere 
facts  not  of  a  professional  or  scientific  character,  especially  where  a 
conflict  of  testimony  may  and  does  arise.  But  is  it  not  true,  in  fact, 
that  before  enlightened  judges  in  Illinois,  there  is  with  the  citizen 
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suitor,  as  with  the  attorneys  at  the  bar,  a  decided  leaning,  and  in 
practice  a  constant  preference,  to  try  cases  before  a  single  judge,  and 
those  cases  at  law?  And  if  we  consider  the  mode  of  procedure  in  our 
eoarts  of  chancery,  do  we  not  find  that,  by  the  system  there  pur- 
sued, a  single  judge  tries  cases  involving  immense  amounts  of 
property,  real  and  personal?  Do  we  find  an  outcry  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  individual  are  jeopardized  by  this  system  in  courts  of 
equity? 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  now  in 
force,  which  may  be  useful  in  investigating  the  question,  Maya 
jury  trial  be  dispensed  with  ?  are  as  follows,  from  the  bill  of  rights, 
Constitution  of  1870,  Article  II. 


latr. 


i  t    So  person  shaU  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 


J  .V  Th  *  rlRht  of  trial  by  jury,  as  heretofore  enjoyed,  shall  remain  inviolate;  but  the 
trial  of  oiYil  cases  before  justices  of  the  peace  by  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve  men  may  be 
authorized  by  law. 

The  constitution  of  Illinois,  of   1848,  Art.  18,   §  8,   provided   as 

follows : 

That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  disseized  of  his  freehold  liberties  or  prlvi- 
lejTM.  or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
but  by  the  judgement  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  case  of  Bullock  vs. 
Gamhle,  45  111.  R.  218,  decided  that  the  terms  *'law  of  the  land" 
and  "due  process  of  law"  are  synonymous  and  the  same  in  meaning. 
(Xher  decisions  have  been  made  construing  the  terms  ''due  pro- 
cess of  law,"  as  well  as  the  "law  of  the  land,"  defining  each  as 
meaning  a  "general  public  law  equally  binding  on  all  members  of 
the  community."  Vanzant  ys.  Waddell,  2  Yerg.  R.,  260-270;  Walhy 
vs.  Kennedy y  ibid,  654 ;  State  Bank  vs.  Cooper,  ibid,  599 ;  Jones  vs. 
Pmy,  10  Yerg.  R.  5i)-71.  To  determine  what  is  *^due  process  of 
fair/*  two  propositions  must  be  considered :  1st,  Had  the  legislature 
the  constitutional  power  to  pass  it  ?  and,  2d,  Is  it  of  a  general  and 
public  nature,  equally  binding  on  every  member  of  the  community? 
Sktppard  vs.  Johnson,  2  Humph.  R.  285-296 ;  Rhinehari  vs.  Schuy- 
kf, '2  Gihnan  R.  519;  Clark  vs.  Leivis,  35  Illinois  R.  421.  There 
are  other  decisions  uniform  on  this  point. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some,  strenuous  for  a  jury  trial  of  the  insane, 
that  the  constitution  of  1870  recognizes  the  trial  as  essential,  because 
the  language  is  used,  ''  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  heretofore  en- 
joyed shall  remain  inviolate."  If  that  provision  is  now  an  impedi- 
ment or  hindrance  to  the  dispensing  with  a  jury,  we  ask,  does  not 
the  tArm  jury  in  the  first  part  of  that  section  mean  a  jury  of 
twelve?  Then  is  it  not  clear,  from  the  exception  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  section  in  favor  of  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve,  before  a 
jnstice  of  the  peace,  that  it  does  not  allow  less  than  twelve  in  other 
cases  where  it  is  legally  proper  to  have  a  jury?  The  term  jury  im- 
plies, when  used  in  a  constitution  (without  explanation),  twelve 
men  ez  vi  termini.  (Bouvier's  Dicty.  Jury ;  6  Mete.  Mass.  231 ;  4 
Ohio  St.  177.;  2  Wise  22;  3  id.  219;  12  N.  Y.  190;  13  id.  427.) 
Boavieffl  Law  Dictionary,  Jury,  3.  Trial  by  jury  is  defined  in 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  "to  be  that  form  of  trial  in  which  the 
hetB  are  determined  by   twelve  men  impartially  selected   from   the 
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body  of  the  country.'*  Now  if  a  jury  consists  of  twelve,  unless  the 
constitution  otherwise  provides,  is  not  the  existing  law  in  Illinois  as 
to  a  jnry  of  six,  a  violation  of  the  constitution?  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  constitution  of  1870  intended  to  perpetuate  such  a  p^^ss 
error?  Why  have  twelve  jurors  when  a  conservator  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  only  six  when  the  inquiry  is  made  as  to  sanity,  with 
a  view  of  sending  the  party  to  an  hospital  ?  We  maintain  that  there 
is  neither  reason  nor  law  for  the  distinction. 

The  provision  for  a  jury  trial  as  to  the  commitment  and  trial  of 
lunatics  was  introduced  first  in  Illinois  by  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1853,  p.  242,  §  6,  also  re-enacted  in  Laws,  1865,  p.  85,  §  8.  The 
law  now  in  force,  re-enacted  in  1874,  provides : 

§  4.   At  the  time  fixed  for  the  trial,  a  jury  of  six  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
physician,  shall  be  impaneled  to  try  the  case. 

And  further  provides  for  the  challenge  of  the  jury  as  in  civil  cases. 

We  suggest  that,  as  used  in  that  section,  the  term  case  is  a 
misnomer.  Case  is  defined  by  Bouvier  to  be,  in  law,  **a  suit,  action 
or  cause."  We  hold  that  an  inquest,  as  it  should  be  termed,  and 
in  fact  is,  cannot  be  defined'  by  the  term  "case.''  If  so,  whose 
case  is  it?  No  plaintiff  or  defendant  exists.  It  may  be  asked,  is 
an  inquest  as  to  insanity  a  civil  case?  That  which  is  not  a  case 
or  suit  is  defined  in  law  as  "the  matter  of "  (say  the  sanity  of  A.  B.) 
We  hold  that  it  is  not  a  case  but  an  inquiry  **in  the  matter  of 
the  sanity  of  A.  B."  Is  the  inquest  upon  an  insane  person  a 
proper  subject  of  tried,  so  as  to  come  within  the  language  of  the 
constitution  of  1870?  We  cannot  conceive  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  holding  it  so  to  be.  "The  province'  of  the  jury  is  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  the  facts  in  dispute  in  civil  cases,  and  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  accused  in  criminal  cases." 
The  stress  laid  on  a  jury  trial,  as  to  a  supposed  insane  person, 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Would  you  stop  for  a  jury  trial,  before 
sending  to  an  hospital  a  man  whose  leg  or  arm  was  broken, -or  who 
was  literally  mashed  up  in  a  railway  collision  ?  No !  emphatically, 
no !  Then  why  have  a  jury  as  to  a  mental  affection,  when  the  in- 
sane person  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  but, 
like  the  wounded  man,  is  to  be  sent  to  an  hospital,  for  the  individ- 
ual's benefit,  the  cure  of  his  mind,  the  most  essential  part  of  a  man? 
It  is  absurd  to  require  a  jury,  unless  an  issue  is  seriously  and 
legally  made,  that  a  party  is  not  insane,  and  the  question  of  his 
restoration  to  society  and  to  his  rights  must  be  inquired  of  as  a 
contested  point. 

The  result  of  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  that  after  the  verdict  is 
signed,  as  prescribed  in  section  five,  and  a  record  thereof  is  made, 
as  provided  in  section  six,  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial 
was  had  is  to  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  the  proper  insane  hos- 
pital for  admission  of  the  "insane  person." 

By  section  8  it  is  provided  that  a  warrant  of  commitment  shall 
issue  to  arrest  and  convey  the  insane  person  to  the  hospital. 

Section  9  gives  the  form  of  warrant. 

Section  10  provides  for  a  receipt  or  return  by  the  superintendent 
that  he  has  received  th£  patient,  which  is  to  be  returned  to  and 
filed  by  aforesaid  clerk. 
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So  far,  in  the  law  aforesaid,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  review 
or  reconsideration  or  new  trial  of  the  aforesaid  finding  or  verdict  of 
said  jury,  which  has  fixed  the  person's  status  as  insane.  How,  then, 
may  a  person  so  committed  be  discharged  or  removed  from  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  ?    Section  18  of  said  law  provides  that— 

WhfneTer  th^  trustees  shal'.  order  a  patient  dischari^ed.  the  superintendent  shall  at 
ODce  DOtlf  J  the  clerk  of  the  court,  etc« 

Now,  observe  that  the  discharge  by  said  trustees  is  not  required  to 
be  upon  any  trial  by  jury,  or  by  reason  of  or  after  a  medical  or 
scientific  examination  and  a  finding  by  competent  persons  that  the 
''mane'  person  has  been  restored,  or  that  it  would  be  better  that 
he  be  remitted  to  home  life.  The  order  of  discharge  may  be  merely 
the  arbitrary  or  unskilled  act  of  non-professional,  unscientific  men,  of 
even  high  personal  respectability.  The  aforesaid  discharge  by  trustees 
is  not  put  on  any  grounds  of  personal  benefit  to  the  insane.  We 
suppose  that  the  aforesaid  power  vested  in  them  is  intended  to 
enable  said  trustees  to  get  rid  of  chronic  cases  and  to  make  room 
for  more  recent  cases  of  insanity. 

Section  20  of  said  law  reads : 

When  any  patient  shall  be  restored  to  reason,  he  shall  have  the  rlurht  to  leave  the 
bospUal  a'  any  time,  and  if  detained  therein  contrary  to  his  wishes  after  such  restoration, 
f>bAtl  bave  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at  all  times,  either  on  his  own  applioa- 
SoD  or  that  of  an?  oth«»r  perf^on  in  his  behalf.  V  the  patient  is  dischar^red  on  such  writ, 
and  ii  shall  appear  that  the  superintendent  has  acted  in  bad  fairh  or  neffliffently,  the 
yap^vioTeDdent  nhall  pajr  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding;.  Such  superintendent  shall 
moreover  be  liable  to  a  civil  action  for  false  imprisonment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  section  refers  to  the  restoration, 
to  reason,  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  leave  the  hospital  at 
any  time.  Let  us  see,  does  this  section,  or  any  part  of  the  law  afore- 
said, provide  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  said  restoration,  or  who, 
other  than  the  "insane  person/'  called  "the  patient,"  is  to  pass 
upon  the  propriety  or  advantage  to  himself,  of  leaving  the  hos- 
pital? There  is  a  total  absence  in  the  law  of  intimation  how  the 
qnestion  is  to  be  solved,  "Is  the  'insane'  person  restored  to  reason?" 
No  tribunal  is  appointed  to  decide  that  question.  Is  not  the  law 
very  imperfect  and  lame  in  that  particular?  Should  there  not  be 
wme  examination  and  certificate,  at  least,  of  competent  medical 
men,  or  men  versed  in  the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  before  the 
discharge  ? 

Section  22  of  said  law  provides  that  no  one  shall  be  received  and 
kept  in  custody  at  an  hospital  for  insane  unless  upon  the  finding  of 
a  ]iiry  and  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  no 
tnal  shall  be  had  on  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  without  the 
presence  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane.  Thus  the  trial  and 
b11  its  incidents  are  mandatory,  and  the  forms  prescribed  must  be 
pnrsned,  before  a  person  can  be  received  into  an  hospital  for  the 
msane. 

Becently  it  has  been  asked,  and  very  properly,  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane:  "When  does  the 
effect  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  found  a  man  insane,  and  the 
effect,  of  his  commitment  cease  to  be  operative,  and  when  may  the 
tnistees  and  officers  of  the  hospital  refuse  to  act  upon  such  verdict 
and  committaJ?"  To  give  instances,  several  of  which  have  occurred : 
persons  have    been    withdrawn  by   relatives;     others    have  been 
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returned  to  counties  by  request  of  the  officials  thereof,  in  order  to 
substitute  other  insane  patients;  some  have  escaped  from  the  in- 
stitution. One  and  all  oi  the  like  cases  have  been  presented  at  an 
hospital  in  Illinois  to  be  again  received.  The  supenntendent  asks : 
**Are  we  at  liberty  to  receive  again  the  same  individual  under  the 
original  verdict?  or  must  a  new  finding  be  had,  as  in  an  original 
case?"  A  circuit  judge  has  decided  and  ordered  that  a  person  who 
was  at  large  from  the  hospital,  having  been  sent  by  a  verdict  of 
another  court,  should  be  recommitted  to  the  hospital,  and  he  was 
so  received  without  a  new  trial.  These  cases  point  out  the  necessity 
for  some  defined  legal  mode  of  discharge,  and  for  more  certain  and 
exact  language  being  used  as  to  the  effect  of  the  original  verdict  for 
commitment  to  an  hospital,  as  well  as  for  some  mode  of  deciding 
that  a  person  is  rehabilitated  as  a  citizen  without  stint  as  to  his  legal 
status. 

Has  the  legislature  provided  how  the  civil  disqualification  or  dis- 
ability— which  is,  as  we  assume,  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  law,  when 
a  person  is  by  jury  declared  insane — shall  be  removed^  and  the 
person  reinstated  in  society,  with  all  his  legal  rights,  to  act  as  a 
free  and  competent  citizen?*  We  maintain  that  there  is  no  such 
legal  provision,  and  we  contend  that,  under  the  existing  laws,  the 
legal  efifect  of  the  finding  of  said  jury  that  any  individual  is  insane, 
is  to  affix  that  as  the  civil  and  personal  status  of  that  individual, 
indefinitely.  It  may  be,  that  the  person  so  found  to  be  insane,  and 
so  disQualified,  can  overcome  said  verdict  of  insanity  and  the  effect 
of  said  judicial  order  of  commitment  as  insane,  by  proof  aliunde, 
adduced  upon  a  necessary  occasion.  But  the  statute  leaves  the 
question  how  and  when  proof  may  be  made,  to  remove  the  effects 
of  said  verdict,  and  other  legal-  proceedings,  in  uncertainty.  Dis- 
qualification to  do  any  legal  act,  as  to.  contract  marriage,  to  make 
a  will,  to  enter  into  any  of  the  various  contracts  or  business  rela- 
tions of  life,  may  be  created  by  so  grave  an  act  as  the  verdict  afore- 
said and  judicial  proceedings,  and  yet  we  find  a  total  absence  of 
provision  for  the  altering  or  overcoming  of  said  verdict  and  proceed- 
mgs  and  the  restoration  of  civil  rights  and  removal  of  disabilities. 
Should  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance  be  thus  left?  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  reconsider,  the  questions  involved 
under 'that  law? 

Lest  complication  or  misunderstanding  may  arise  in  interpreting 
the  rights  of  individuals  termed  insane  under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
we  will  refer  to  another  statute,  passed  at  the  time  of  the  foregoing 
recited  statute,  which  is  entitled  "An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  idiots,  lunatics,  drunkards  and  spendthrifts."  This  law  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator  of  the  estftte  of  any 
of  the   foregoing  classes   on   a  trial   and  finding  by  a  jury,  as  set 

^_ . ,_: 

*])ecisions  on  Points  as  to  Insanity.— *' The  legal  preBumptlon  Is  that  all  persons  of 
mature  age  are  of  sane  memory.  But  after  inquest  found,  the  presumption  is  reversed 
until  it  is  rebutted  by  evidence  that  he  has  become  sane."  Lilly  vs.  Wagner,  etc..  2? 
111.  a97. 

The  case  in  85  111.  63.  of  McCormack  vs.  TAtt  ei\  is  a  peculiar  one,  but  follows  decision 
In  27  111.  397. 

From  18  III.  284:  When  insanity  or  lunacy  is  once  established  to  have  existed,  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  continuance  arises,  until  rebutted  by  proof,  the  burthen  of  which  lies 
upon  the  party  alleging  a  restoration  or  lucid  interval.  2  Greenleaf.  Va..  871;  5  Johns 
R.  54:  5  P<nn.  Htate  B.  441. 

Act  1869,  re-enacted  1874,  declares  contracts  void  after  finding  of  jury« 
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forth  in  said  law.  The  sections  are  numerous  and  the  provisions 
complicated.  It  will  be  found  that  the  law  last  named  has  no 
reference  to  the  law  as  to  commitment  to  an  hospital  for  the  insane. 
It  is  trae  that  section  5  gives  the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  ''in- 
sane/' &c.,  to  his  conservator,  and  also  the  care  of  his  estate  and 
family.  In  this  law  we  find,  beginning  with  section  37  and  in  sec- 
tions 38,  39  and  40,  provisions  as  to  the  trial  of  the  question, 
whether  the  individual  has  been  restored. to  reason  or  to  his  normal 
condition,  in  the  other  cases  provided  for.  Now,  when  property  is 
involved,  and  that  only,  there  is  to  be  a  trial  and  verdict  of  a 
jury  before  restoration  to  the  condition  antecedent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator,  but  when  liberty,  as  assumed  by  advocates 
of  a  jnry,  and  the  future  rights  of  the  man,  as  to  the  most  import- 
ant acts  of  his  life,  are  involved,  it  is  left  by  our  present  legislation 
to  blind  chance  to  decide  how,  if  ever,  he  is  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
manhood. 

It  is  asked  what  import  and  what  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
verdict  and  finding  of  the  jury  that  a  person  is  insane.  This  seems 
to  be  a  self-evident  proposition ;  but  let  us  see  what  is  the  value  of 
such  a  verdict  or  how  permanent  it  may  be  in  its  effects.  "The 
very  import  of  the  term  verdict  shows  the  faith  with  which  men  re- 
eei?ed  this  'final  action  of  the  jury.' "  It  was  called  verdict  from 
ttrUatU  dictumy  a  dpeaking  or  saying,  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  issue. 
It  is  defined  to  be  the  "unanimous  decision  made  by  a  jury  and  re- 
ported to  the  court  on  the  matters  lawfully  submitted  to  them  in  the 
coarse  of  the  trial  of  the  cause."  (Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  Verdict.) 
Under  proceedings  in  a  common  law  case,  and  not  one  peculiarly 
statutory,  as  the  law  is,  under  which  the  commitment  is  ordered  of 
an  insane  person  to  an  hospital,  there  are  grounds  recognized  for 
setting  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  There  is  a  limit  of  time;  it 
mnst  be  in  the  same  court  at  the  same  term  at  which  the  verdict 
was  found.  Then,  again,  a  writ  of  error  lies  in  common  law  pro- 
ceedings, and  often  an  appeal  is  provided  for.  If  there  was  mani- 
fest error  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  court,  under 
the  law  for  commitment  to  the  hospital  aforesaid,  it  is  probable 
that  a  writ  of  error  would  lie  as  a  writ  of  right.  A  writ  of  certiorari 
to  send  up  the  record  to  a  higher  court  might  also  prevail.  These 
writs  lead  to  an  investigation  only  of  the  form  of  the  proceedings 
and  do  not  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  no  proof  is  before 
the  higher  court,  unless  a  bill  of  exceptions  has  preserved  the  evi- 
d^ce,  and  that  is  unusual.  These  writs  would  rarely  effect  any- 
thing for  the  person  who  was  found  insane :  errors  rarely  occur  of 
mete  form.  It  is  laid  down  as  the  law  "that  a  verdict  is  an  act 
of  snch  a  solemn  nature  that  unless  the  finding  of  the  jury  be 
clearly  wrong  the  court  will  not  disturb  it;"  as  far  as  possible, 
its  validity  and  regularity  are  to  be  presumed.  This  is  the  law  when 
the  evidence  is  already  before  the  trial  court  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.* 

In  England  a  commission  of  lunacy  is  issued  to  try  the  fact  of 
sanity  or  insanity.  It  is  laid  down  by  authority,  and  will  be  found 
in  Ordronaux  on  Insanity,  p.  235,  "that  it  (a  commission)  is  a  pro- 

*  AnUunittM  are  cited  for  the  (oregoingr  in  ProfFatt  on  Jury  Trial,  B.  469. 
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ceeding  tending  to  the  forfeiture  of  civil  rights  over  one's  person 
and  property,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  mental  incapacity  estab- 
lished." In  England,  on  restoration  to  reason,  a  supersedeas  is 
issued  out  of  court  to  set  aside  the  commission  and  to  enable  the 
party  to  resume  control  of  his  property.  It  is  farther  said  by  Ordro- 
naux,  p.  285:  "The  forfeiture,  although  continuous  with  the  insan- 
ity, is  not,  therefore,  an  absolute  one."  No  change  in  this  re8X)ect 
has  been  made  in  the  trust  assumed  by  the  8tate  through  its 
courts  (meaning  the  State  of  New  York)  in  the  estate  of  a  lunatic, 
since  the  statute  17.  Edw.  2.  Its  spirit  still  animates,  ''mutatis  mu- 
tandis,  our  jurisprudence." 

Ordronaux  also  says:  "The  finding  of  a  verdict,  which  supports 
the  inquisition,  establishes  to  that  extent  the  fact  of  lunacy,  and 
the  party  is  thereby  placed  under  civil  disability  as  to  the  right  to 
enter  into  any  contract  except  for  necessaries."*  This  finding  is 
constructive  notice  to  the  world  of  the  party's  incapacity  to  incur  any 
lep^al  obligation.  The  individual  is  regarded  in  law  as  civilly  dead, 
and  any  acts  thereafter  performed  by  himself  are  treated  as  nulli- 
ties. "So  long,  therefore,  as  the  commission  remn.ins  unrevoked, 
the  non  compos  can  do  no  valid  act,  the  existence  of  the  commission 
being  conclusive  of  its  invalidity."  We  ask :  can  a  verdict  of  a  jury, 
which  is  defined  as  so  important  and  sacred  an  act,  be  any  less 
effective  and  binding  than  a  commission  in  lunacy?  which  in  efifect 
only  differs  in  name  from  our  verdict  of  a  jury  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois. 

We  add  further  citations  of  law  as  to  the  civil  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual after  inquest  found  or  trial. 

In  Fitzhugh  v,  Wilcox,  Q2  Barber,  N.  Y.  Reports,  285),  it  was 
held  that  "any  contract  maae  with  a  lunatic  after  of&ce  found  was 
absolutely  void."  In  Wadsworth  v.  Sharpstien,  (14  Barber,  169), 
affirmed  in  8  N.  Y.,  888),  all  the  judges  but  one  concurred  in  regaxd- 
ing  the  return  of  an  inquisition  as  conclusive  evidence  of  insanity. 
But  VanDeusen  v.  Sweet,  (51  N.  Y.,  878),  the  opinion  in  the  Wads- 
worth  and  Sharpstien  case  was  not  approved ;  it  was  held  that  an 
inquisition  is  only  presumptive  evidence,  and  not  conclusive  of  in- 
capac  ty.  These  cases  should  warn  us  in  Illinois  not  to  leave  our 
law  in  the  uncertainty  evidently  existing  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
finding  of  a  jury. 

In  chancery,  in  England,  in  order  to  be  restored,  the  lunatic  is 
required  to  file  a  petition  to  be  inspected,  and  is  tried  by  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  witnesses,  to  see  whether  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  senses  is  of  any  continuation  and  likely  to  hold. 
Ordronaux  cites  authority  and  lays  it  down.  "  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  where  from  any  cause  a  person  is  placed  under  a  com- 
mittee, he  cannot,  though  restored  to  reason,  perform  any  valid  act, 
without  leave  of  the  court  first  had  and  obtained."  (Matter  of  Pat- 
terson, 4  How,  p.  84.) 

On  the  power  of  one  once  insane,  to  make  a  will,  we  find  many 
authorities  referred  to  in  Jarman  on  Wills. 

Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  a  recenfcase  says:  "Where  insane  delusion 
has  once  been  shown  to  have  existed,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  mental   disorder  may   not   have  extended    beyond  the 
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iwztienlar  form  or  instance  in  which  it  has  manifested  itself.  It 
may  be  eqnally  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  delusion  may  not  have 
iofluenced  the  testator  in  the  particular  disposal  of  his  property. 
And  the  presumption  against  a  will  under  such  circumstances  be- 
comes additionally  strong,  where  the  will  is,  to  use  the  term  of  tiie 
eiviliiiDs,  an  inofficious  one,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  natural 
affection  and  the  claims  of  near  relationship  have  been  disregarded. 
Bat  where,  in  the  result,  a  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  delusion  has 
not  affected  the  general  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  can  have  had  no 
effect  upon  the  will,  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  testator 
should  be  held  to  have  lost  his  right  to  make  a  will,  or  why  a  will 
made  ander  such  circumstances  should  not  be  upheld.  Such  an  in- 
quiry may  involve,  it  is  true,  considerable  difficulty,  and  .require 
mach  nicety  of  discrimination,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  judicial  investigation  and  decision,  or  may 
not  be  disposed  of  by  a  jury  directed  and  guided  by  a  judge."  (Pages 
101  and  102,  1st  Jarman  on  Wills.) 

As  affecting  the  power  of  a  testator  to  make  a  will,  or  its  effect 
on  the  same,  there*  being  in  existence  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  we  now 
refer  to  the  general  proposition  that  a  **  mad  or  lunatic  person  can- 
not, during  the  insanity  of  his  mind,  make  a  testament  of  lands  or 
goods;  but,  if  during  a  lucid  interval  he  make  a  testament,  it  will 
be  good.'*  (1  Jarman  on  Wills,  66.)  Does  not  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
not  in  any  wise  recalled  or  reversed,  make  it  difficult  to  establish 
sanity  or  a  lucid  interval,  and  might  not  courts  construe  the  verdict 
as  final  and  not  aUow  it  to  be  attacked  indirectly  or  collaterally, 
bat  require  a  legal  proceeding  to  reverse  the  verdict? 

In  Qlinois  if  the  verdict  of  a  jury  remains  against  a  party,  not 
in  any  wise  revoked  or  recalled  of  record,  and  -he  makes  a  will, 
then,  undoubtedly,  on  production  of  such  verdict,  so  unrevoked,  the 
hurtken  of  proof  of  restoration  to  sanity  or  of  lucid  interval  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  interested  .party  setting  up  the  vnll,  and  the  fol- 
loinng  is  an  authority  on  that  point:  ''Bat  if  insanity  be  proved, 
and  a  lucid  interval  is  alleged  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  wiU,  then,  it  is  said,  the  burden  of  proof  attaches 
to  the  party  alleging  such  lucid  interval."  (3  Brown,  443;  1  Jarman 
on  WiUs,  106.)  Other  authorities  on  this  point  could  be  adduced. 
It  is  true  that  sanity  is  legally  regarded  as  the  natural  condition,  but 
insanity  once  established,  proof  is  required  to  overcome  the  insanity 
shown  to  have  existed. 

Why  should  the  legislation  of  Illinois  leave  the  law  in  such  a 
state  as  to  cast  a  doubt,  a  shadow  for  life,  over  the  civil  rights  of 
an  individual,  when  by  proper  legislation  the  mode  of  removing  the 
donbt  can  be  provided  for?  Does  not  the  uncertain  condition  in 
Illinois,  under  our  law,  demand  a  return  to  the  common  sense  law, 
with  modifications,  once  existing  in  Illinois,  which  virtually  treated 
an  insane  person  as  mentally  sick,  and  did  not  require  him  to  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  and  be  tried  by  a  jury?  What  good  has  been 
effected  by  the  change  in  the  law?  We  maintain  that  no  good 
has  been  done,  and  that  serious  questions  arise,  clogging  the  indi- 
vidnars  future,  and  also  attaching  more  of  a  stigma,  if  such  it  be, 
of  insanity  by  the  finding  of  a  jury.  Why  not  leave  the  matter,  as 
in  many  of  our  states  of  the  United  States  and   as  in  England,  to 
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be  dealt  with  as  a  scientific,  professional  question  for  the  medical 
man  and  pathologist,  and  not  for  the  finding  by  a  verdict  of  jnrors, 
based  on  slight  evidence  ?  Is  it  essential  to  liberty  and  to  the  main- 
taining of  personal  freedom  from  undue  restraint,  that  the  law 
should  exist  in  its  present  form?  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  will 
always  lie,  as  a  writ  of  right,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  de- 
tention of  any  party  in  an  hospital  for  sane  or  insane.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  our  present  jury  law  was  superinduced  by 
undue  excitement,  growing  out  of  one  case,  which  was  by  no  means 
a  clear  case  of  misapplication  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  Is  it  essen- 
tial or  at  all  consistent  that  trial  by  jury  be  given  or  maintained, 
when  the  near  relations,  and,  when  none  exist,  then  a  respectable 
person  of  the  county,  must  petition  for  the  trial  of  the  person's 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  it  is  oTbvious  from  the  law  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  supposed  to  be  insane?  It 
is  not  a  criminal  charge,  and  yet  you  treat  the  matter  with  the 
formality  of  a  charge  or  trial  for  crime.  In  place  of  having  a  com- 
mission or  board  of  physicians,  you  try  the  person  and  render  a 
verdict,  from  which  you  provide  no  escape  by  his  individual  act  that 
would  be  legal. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  jury  trial  of  the  insane,  the  legislature  in 
its  wisdom  may  interpose  any  humane  safeguards  deemed  proper, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  an  inquest,  as  to  sanity;  or  at  -any  stage 
of  the  order  for  confinement,  or  after  being  sent  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  suggested  that  an  act  has  formerly  been  in  progress  of  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  before  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  which  was 
likely  to  remedy  the  defects  and  hardships  of  the  present  system. 
That  act  as  proposed  is  the  subject  of  amendments  or  alterations, 
if  needed. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  the  effect  and  condition  of  the  laws  of 
Illinois,  affecting  insane  persons,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
some  and  what  legislation  is  needed  as  to  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  one  retained  in  an  hospital  as  criminal  and  yet  insane 
has  become  sane,  if  such  be  alleged,  and  what  is  to  be  the  order  of 
discharge  from  the  hospital,  and  to  whose  care  the  criminal  is  to  be 
consigned  if  discharged  as  restored  to  reason? 


Note. 

Recent  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 

On  the  constitutional  propriety  of  dispensing  with  a  jury,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  103  Illinois,  367,  "Petition 
of  Ferrier,'*  recognizes  that  in  statutory  proceedings,  not  akin  to  or 
under  the  "common  law."  a  jury  may  be  used  of  less  than  t\^elve, 
namely  six,  as  provided  in  the  law  under  consideration  in  that  case, 
it  not  being  a  proceeding  under  the  common  law,  but  arising  out 
of  the  question,  was  a  female  legally  committed  to  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls?  That  court  says:  "That  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  heretofore  enjoyed  shall 
remain  inviolate,  does  not  apply  in  such  a  case,  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  young  girl  aforesaid. 
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Id  Boss  vs.  Irving^  14  Illinois,  181,  we  find  the  supreme  court 
considers  the  question,  when  it  is  of  prime  necessity  to  have  a  jury. 
In  that  case  the  question  is  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
aUowing  three  commissioners  to  value  improvements,  when  a  re- 
covery in  ejectment  had  taken  place.  The  court  says:  ''There  is 
another  view  in  which  a  jury  is  not  required,  under  the  consti- 
tation,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law."  Trial  by 
jury  is  only  required  on  issues  of  fact  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
in  courts  of  justice,  which  is  not  understood  to  embrace  the  case 
of  a  mere  assessment  of  damages  or  value  made  out  of  court." 
Cited  by  that  court  from  8  Paige,  45. 

In  the  case  of  Irving  vs.  Brownell,  the  court  considers  other  in- 
stances in  which  a  jury  is  not  required  by  the  constitution.  In  13 
m.  127,  the  supreme  court  says:  ''Nor  is  this  any  violation  of  the 
ngjit  of  trial  by  jury,  which  is  secured  by  the  constitution.  Heie 
was  no  trial,  for  there  was  no  issiie  between  the  parties  to  he  tried.'' 

Do  not  these  citations  sustain  the  argument  that  a  jury  is  not 
necessary  under  the  constitution  in  matters  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
sanity  of  an  individual?  We  have  maintained  that  there  is  no 
issue,  strictly  so-called,  to  be  tried. 
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Day  rooms,  at  Anna .'. 28 

Kankakee 117 

Deaf-mute  peculiarities 89 

Deaf-mutes  in  Illinois 90 

—  on  county  farms 285 

Deaf-mutes,  uneducated 91 

Death-rate  in  almshouses 287 

Deficit :...  25 

DeKalb  county  almshouse 245 

jail 308 

Be  lunatico  inquirento , 133 

Desks  wanted  at  Pontiac 64.96 

Detfiched  wards.  Kankakee,  appropriation 51,59 

cost  of  per  bed JB 

described „,...,...,.„„,.„ 117,11§ 
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Detached  wards,  experience  with 59 

wanted,  at  Kankakee. 62,98 

BetantioD,  wrongful,  in  hospitals 127,130 

DeWitt  county  aimsnooses 245 

Jail.  ....  ......    ..........       ................    .....         ....     .  309 

Diet  of  pri5onere.V-V.".V.'. V.V/.V.V-V.V.V.V.V.V !'!*.'.'.".."  i ".! I. ".".*."!!".".'.'.! II '.'.  1 1 II 1 '"'''  1  "siio, 30 1 

DisabUities  of  insane 130.336 

Diagram  of  Kankakee  grounds 117 

liaSalle  county  jail 317 

DlnlDir  rooms  at  Anna 57.68 

Kankakee,  appropriation. 61,64 

for  employees •. 94 

in  detached  wards  , 117 

Pontiac.  overcrowded 92 

Discharges  from  insane  hospitals 116,336 

reform-school 92 

Dormitories,  associated,  at  Anna 58 

Kankakee .^,117 

Pontiac 92 

Doogias  county  almshouse 245 

jail 809 

Drainage  at  Kankakee,  appropriation 51.59 

additional  needed 62,69,71 

Drawbacks  forbidden 15 

Drop-flues  at  Elidn.  appropriaUon. 51.55 

DoPage  county  jaiL 309 

paupers 246 

Duly  of  state  to  care  for  insane 104.110.114 

Eafetem  Hospital  for  the  Insane: 

Described  and  discussed 110.123 

Set,  also:  "Appropriations,"  "Average,"  "Expenses."  "Slatistical  Tables." 
Edgar  county  almshouse 245 

jail ...._....-..-- -...-■ 3t)9 

Edaeation  of  deaf-mutes '.". -I  I"! "!!!!.  ill  I!  Hi!  II!!!    89 

Edwards  county  jail 809 

paupers 246 

EflUngnam  county  almshouse 246 

jail 810 

Electric  apparatus  wanted  at  Elgin 62  96 

—  light  wanted  for  deaf  and  dumb 63 

Elevator  wanted  atElgin '    95 

Employees*  quarters  at  Kankakee,  appropriation 1.61,54 

wanted  at  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 63 

Engine  at  Anna,  appropriation. 52  53 

Elgin,  do 51,56* 58 

Institution  for  Blind,  do 52  57 

Enlargement  of  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  opposed "88^92 

reform  school  a  necessity 64  92 

Escapes  at  Kankakee "*    '59 

„-  from  jails -302, 903, 306, 308. 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 814, 318, 319. 320, 322, 323, 324. 325."326, 327 

Eetioiated  cost  of  fence  atEI^n 70 

settling-basins  and  filters 9g 

stable  for  infirmary 85 

Estimateof  ordinary  expenses 83  34 

Estimates  are  guesses ! 61 

—  most  be  filed  with  state  board 14 

—  prepared  with  care 33 

Exorcism. no 

Extravagance  in  care  of  insane 114 

Eje  aad  Ear  Infirmary:  sue  "Appropriations,"  "Aver-.i«e."  "Expenses," '"Statlsticai 

XttDlOS. 

?Blse  imprisonment 1971^ 

FMnilfbuUdine  wanted  at  Pontiac.^ 64  S 

Faa  at Ehnn.  appropriation sf.S'S 

Farm  and  garden  products 77I79 

Fwm  bnildiuips  and  Implements  at  Kankakee,  appropriation Bi 

—  Implements  wanted  at  Kankakee go 

_ .inventory 79 

Fayette  county  almshouse ■'.M.'.*III..'."I.*.'.*II.'.'I  246 

_    ~"  jail..... .......................................................  '"sio 

Feed,  amount  consumed .W iJJ 

Feed-mill  purchased S 

^- wanted  at  Kankakee '..'."."] .'"I ?i 

Female  physician ,«« 

Fence  at  Anna,  appropriation m  r2 

--Chicago,  dS.... :.........:i::.: "-S 


wanted  at  Anna 


.63.69 


--^ii^^^::::::::::::::::::::""-^^^^^  gg 

FwtfTal  in  an  almshouse ^\^ 

Filter  at  Anna,  appropriation co^ 

-7  Central  Insane,  do r5'?2 

-  for  deaf  and  dumb,  do SgS 

-wanted at  Anna - ^''S 

Kankakee IIIIIIII © 
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Fire  at  Anna 51.57 

—  protection  acrainst 60.99 

wanted  at  Anna 63 

Pontiao 64 

by  Central  Insane 6i 

Fire-alarms  and  esoapea  at  Lincoln,  appropriation 53,S7 

Pire-proof  basement  at  Anna 57 

—  buildinfirsat  Kankakee 119 

Fishinfi:  for  a  key 309 

Floods  in  Ohio  river  bottom 236 

Floor-tiling  at   Elgin v 67 

Force,  in  care  of  insane 107.120 

Ford  county  jail 310 

paupers 247 

Foreign  paupers  in  almshouses 237 

Forest  park  at  Elgin 70 

wanted  at  Lincoln 73 

Fountain  at  Elgin 70 

Franklin  county  almshouse .* 247 

jail 310 

Freedom  of  patients  at  Kankakee 120 

Frozen  feet 253 

Fuel,  cost  of  at  Elgin 55 

Fulton  county  almshouse : 247 

jail 310 

Funds,  diversion  of,  forbidden  14 

Furniture  at  Anna,  appropriation 52 

Kankakee,  do 51,59 

—  Infirmary,  do 5S 

—  for  blind,  do 58 

soldiers'  orphans, 53 

—  wanted  at  Anna 63.95 

Infirmary 64.95 

Kankakee 64  96 

—  for  soldiers'  orphans 64,95 

Gallatin  county  almshouse 248 

jail 811 

Galvanized  iron  boxes 57 

Gas-engine 57 

Gas-mains  wanted  at  Kankakee 62,94 

Gateway  wanted  at  Elgin 62,70 

Gold  ranlators 97 

Grand  jury,  jail  inspection  by 300 

Greene  county  almshouse 24S 

jail 811 

Greene.  Levi  R.,  his  report 96 

Greenhouse  wanted  for  deaf  and  dumb 64 

Grimshaw,  W.A 136.329 

Grounds,  improvement  of 69 

Growth  of  insanity 103,105,106,118.128 

institutions 81 

pauperism 235.236 

state 60 

Gymnasium  wanted  for  deaf  and  dumb 63,88 

Habeas  corpus 126.335 

Hamilton  county  almshouse 249 

jail : Kll 

Hancock  county  almshouse 249 

jail 311 

Hardin  county  almshouse 249 

jail 812 

Heater  at  Elgin,  appropriation , 51.55 

—  wanted  at  Pontiac 64.97 

Heating-apparatus  at  Anna,  appropriation •....52.57.58 

Elgin,  appropriation  1 55.96 

—  wanted  at  Central  Insane 62,97 

Kankakee ; 62,97 

Pontiac 64.97 

Hogs  and  horses,  inventory 71 

Hose  wanted  at  Pontiac 64 

Hospital  for  orphans,  appropriation 53.54,83 

additional  appropriation  asked » 64,83,84 

Ice-house  at  Elgin,  appropriation 51,56 

infirmary,  appropriation 53 

Kankakee 118 

Idiots 74 

—  on  county  farms 285 

Improvement  in  almshouses 2© 

jails SOI 

—  of  grounds w 
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Imi«oremeDttt  and  repairs 66-68 

laffease:   ^Se*  "Growth.** 

Iztenrable  insane 115 

Inmates,  number 27. 190. 202-ii05 

See  aUo:   "ATeraffe." 

Inqnestof  sanity 124-128 

Insane,  a^eneies  for  care  of.. 106 

—  arevardsof  the  State 114 

—  amnsementof 234 

—  attendants  for 111.120 

—  eheaper  provision  for 106,118.114 

ohronie 116 

—  olassifloation  of 116 

—  eommitment  of 123.329 

-convicts 136 

—  eoonties  cannot  properly  care  for 107.234 

—  dar.  in  Cook  county  court 133 

—  departments  in  almshouses 115 

—  disabilities  of 130.336 

—  errors  ID  treatment  of 107 

—  illegal  detention  of 127.130 

—  number  of 102.105 

—  on  county  farms 106.107,234.285 

—  paupers 284 

—  where  found 103 

Insane  hospitals,  admission  to j 130 

clinical  instruction  in 123 

cost  of 113 

detached  wards  in 117.119 

escapesfrom 59 

female  physicians  for 123 

increase  in  size  of 113 

, private 105,237.253 

Insanity 
-cost  of 105.113 

—  curability  of 132 

—  exact  dennidon  impossible 103 

-eioncism,  as  cure  for 113 

—  how  proved 331 

-impiusive 121 

-not  a  crime... 124.339 

—  treated  by  electricity , 95.123 

Inspection  of  almshouses 233 

hospitals  for  insane , 128 

, jails 300 

Isstltniions,  list  of 21.143 

iDstitntions  for  Blind  and  for  Deaf  and  Dumb:  See  "Appropriations."  "Average.**  "Ex- 
penses." "Statistical  Tables." 
Inventory  of  farm  implements 72 

live-stock , ...?. 71 

Iroquois  county  almshouse , 260 

jail 312 

Jackson  county  almshouse 261 

T7,~J«^::r ; 312 

Jails,  abolition  of 300 

—  averafre  number  in 299 

-cost  of. 300 

-insane  in. 103.134 

-inspected 138 

Juman  on  wills,  ciled '339 

Jirris.  Dr I03 

Jasper  county  almshouse 251 

--jaU 318 

Jefferson  county  almshouse 251 

jail - 313 

Jersey  county  almshouse .'.'..','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  252 

jail **  313 

Jo  Daviess  county  almshouse ..''....'..'.'.'.'."  252 

—  jail *"  313 

JobDson  county  almshouse '.'.'.'.'.*. 252 

jjr^**^ii ;■■'.*  313 

Joint  resolution 54 

Jury  trial  for  insanity,  effect  of '    132 

necessity  for 124.125,128.136.131 


Kane  connty  almshouse 252 

jail 313 

Kankakee  county  jail J.!!'!!!!!!!*'".! 314 

—  <town)  almshouse 253 

Kendall  county  jail '[[[[  314 

SAbrSS^J.'B/.cttcd^■:::;.■:.':^  ^ 

Kitchen  at  Anna. "]V.\V^^\[[[[    87 
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Kitchen  at  Kankakee 117 

—  wanted  for  deaf  and  dumb 63.87 

Knox  county  almshouse 88 

jail 314 

Lake  wanted  at  EUjrin OllW 

Lake  county  almshouse 254 

jail 314 

Land  needed  by  institutions 73,82 

—  owned  by  institutions 78 

—  wanted  at  Anna 63,7$ 

Kankakee <&76 

-N Lincoln 83,73 

for  blind 83,82 

deaf  and  dumb 63.76 

Landscape  gardener.  ,  .• 70 

LaUalle  county  almshouse 254 

jail 314 

Laundry,  at  Lincoln,  appropriation 53.54 

additional  appropriation  asked .• 88,82 

—  machinery  at  Infirmary,  appropriation 53 

Pontiac.  do 58 

wanted  at  Elgin 82 

for  blind 63,95 

Lavatories  at  Pontiac 57 

Law  of  the  land 388 

Lawrence  county  almshouse 2fi6 

jail 318 

Lee  county  almshouse 256 

jail 818 

Liberty  of  the  citizen 124,126 

Library  appropriations 51.52.53 

asked 62,68.64.101 

LifiTht.  electric......... 63,101 

Live-stock  in  institutions. 71.80 

Livingston  county  almshouse 255 

jail 818 

Logan  county  almshouse 285 

jail 819 

Lostidentity 247 

Lowest  bidder 2S5 

Lunacy  commission 181 

McDonough  county  almshouse 268 

jain 320 

McFarland,  Dr.  A....... 111,287 

McHenry  county  almshouse 258 

jail 320 

McLean  county  almshouse 258 

jail............. 381 

Macon  county  almshouse 256 

jail 319 

Macoupin  county  almshouse 256 

jail............... 319 

Madison  county  almshouse 256 

jail 319 

Magic  lantern  at  Kankakee,  appropriation 51 

Mangle,  see  "Laundry." 

Marion  county  almshouse 257 

jail 380 

Marshall  county  almshouse 257 

jail 320 

Massac  county  almshouse 258 

--jail............. 980 

Mason  county  almshouse 258 

jail 820 

Massage 128 

Maxims  for  insane  hospitals 121 

Medical  baths 119 

—  superintendents,  association 112.113 

—  supervision  of  insane  in  almshouses 234 

Menard  county  almshouse 359 

jail : 321 

Mercer  county  almshouse 259 

jail 321 

Milwaukee  Girls' Industrial  89hool 188 

Miscellaneous  income 22 

Monasteries .- 118 

Monroe  county  almshouse 269 

jail 321 

Montgomery  county  almshouse 250 

jail 822 

Morgan  county  almshouse an 

jail 
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Konttrie  county  almshouse 260 

isil 322 

MsltlpUQAtlon  of  prisons 300 

spbelal  appropriations 68,96 

Music  for  blind,  appropriation 52 

-at  Kankakee 61.62 

KIciit-wateh  (nurse)  at  Anna 58 

—  atPontlac 93 

5ortfaem  Insane  Hospital :  See  "Appropriations,"  "Ayerage/'  "Estimates."  "Expenses.** 

'*8utl6tieal  Tables." 

Oeeupation  for  insane  in  almshouses  234 

Ocieeoantr  almshouse   261 

JaU  822 

Open  air ^ 69 

Orainarr  expenses:    ^0  "Expenses." 

Ordronaux  on  Insanitf.  oi/ed 337.838 

Ornament 61.119 

Otto  motor  67 

Outdoor  relief 236 

Overvrowth  of  institutions  89 

Orenlsht  of  employees 94 

Palntinir  at  Infirmary,  appropriation  53 

Pontlae 63,64.68 

Park, ornamental.  atElsin 70 

PsUiok>8ieal  apparatus  wanted  at  Elgin 62.96 

Patterson,  Dr.  K.  J 237.253 

Panperism.  growth  of 106.236 

Paupers  on  county  farms 107.234 

Paving  street  In  Chicago,  appropriation 62,57 

Peoria  county  almshouse  261 

jaU  322 

Per  capita  cost 35,86 

Pest-house 237 

Perry  county  almshouse  262 

iaU  323 

Physicians  as  jurors 181.132,331 

wllnesses 332 

—  assistant 122 

—  county 107.235 

—  inquest  of  sanity  by 125 

Piatt  county  almshouse  262 

jail 323 

Pike  county  almshouse   262 

iatl 323 

Pope  oounty  almshouse  262 

iall  .....T!7. 323 

Power  of  superintendents 126 

Prices,  rariation  in 61 

Principles  goYeming  appropriations 60.61 

Prisoners,  number  of  299 

Private  care  of  insane 105,106 

—  insane  asylums  subject  to  inspection 105 

Propositions  of  the  Association... r 113 

Protection  of  the  Insane  ....: 106,128.132 

Provision  for  the  insane,  history 106.114 

^ .  cost 108.113 

Pultski  county  almshouse 262 

jail  323 

Pomp  wanted  at  Kankakee 62 

Pomps.  tiS-^See  "Pire." 

Pnmp-house  at  Elgin,  appropriation 51,55 

Putnam  county  almshouse   263 

JaU 323 

Badlators  at  Elgin,  appropriation 51.65 

—  purchased  at  Lincoln 67 

—  wanted  at  Elsin 62,96 

^ Centralinsane 62,97 

jlaadolph  county  almshouse 263 

^ lail 324 

Bape  of  a  deaf-mute 255 

Seal  estate:    See  "Land." 

Be-commitments  of  lunatlcB 336 

Becords 13,15 

Beduetion  in  appropriations 32,54 

^ cost 35 

Betrigerator  at  Anna,  appropriation 62,68 

Cenbral  Insane,  *; 62,58 

Kankakee,  6164 

additional  appropriation  asked '.','/,,  'e2 

.- wanted  for  deaf  and  dumb  .e3,g8 

Begiflter  of  inmates  I.   15 
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Behabitadon  of  lunatles  336 

Relicrloas  teachinss  in  jails 301 

Repairs  and  improvements 65,® 

Reports  of  institutions 16 

Restraint  u  medical  measure 1*20 

—  in  almshouses    234.237.238.245.246.252.253.254.259.260.261.265.270 

Richland  county  almshouse 264 

jail  SW 

Rock  Island  county  almshouse  264 

iail  324 

Roadnhansed  7o 

Rotary  oven 67 

Saline  county  almshouse  : 265 

Sangamon  county  almshouse    265 

jail 324 

Scott  county  almshouse  266 

jail 395 

Screens * 67 

School-rooms  at  Pontiac 57 

Schuyler  county  almshouse  266 

jail  325 

SettlinfiT-basin:    ^^^e  "Basin." 

Sewer  at  Elijrin.  appropriation 51.55 

Kankakee.  "  117 

—  for  blind 52.57 

—  wanted  at  Anna 63,86 

Kankakee 62.W 

Shafting:,  appropriation ', 51.55 

Shelby  county  almshouse  266 

jail  386 

Shops  for  blind,  appropriation 63.85 

—  wanted  at  Anna 63. 85 

Side-track  at  Kankakee 51,59.101.118 

—  wanted  at  Anna 65,101 

Central  Insane 62,101 

for  deaf  and  dumb 63,101 

Side-walk  at  Infirmary,  appropriation 53 

Slaufshter- house  at  Elsrin 86 

—  wanted  at  ^nna 63,85 

Smoke-stack  at  Elgin,  appropriation 51,55 

—  atlnflrmary.  *'  53 

Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home:  See  "Appropriations."  "Average,"  'Estimates.'*  "Expenses." 

"Statistical  Tables." 

Southern  Insane  Hospital :    8efi  same  as  above. 

Special  appropriations  asked,  list 62,64 

,  grouped 65 

.  di8cu!4sed 65-102 

made  by  six  assemblies 50 

in  1881 51-54 

Stable  wanted  at  Infirmary 64.85 

Stairfl  at  Pontiac,  appropriation 58 

Stand-pipes  :    See  "Fire." 

Stark  county  almshouse 266 

jail 8K 

State  should  assume  custody  of  offenders 300 

State  Reform  School:    See  as  above,  under  "Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home." 

Statistical  Tables : 

Appendix  I:    The  State.  Institutions 141 

[A.]    List  of  institutions  and  superintendents 143 

lB.1    List  of  trustees ^.. .*..  144 

iC.l    List  of  appropriations  from  1837  to  Iwl 145 

lD.1    Amount  paid  from  date  of  organization  to  Sept.  30. 1882 153 

lE.l    Institutions  in  account  with  appropriations. IM 

iF.l    Recapitulation  of  appropriations  for  1881  ana  1882 170 

IG  1    Amount  collected  from  counties  by  seven  institutions  in  1881 172 

[OG.l        ••  ••  ••  ••  *•  1882 174 

iH.l    Balance  due  from  counties  to  seven  institutions.  Sept  30, 1881 176 

IHH.I  *•  ••  ••  ••  Sept.30.1882 178 

1 1. 1    Consolidated  statement  of  income  and  expense  for  1881 180 

[j^j  ••  •'  ••  •«  ••  1^1^       ^  182 

|L.1    Institutions  in  account  with  local  treasurers il"*."!*""".!!"."!!!!..  184 

iM.l    Movement  of  population  in  1881 189 

IMM.J  ••  *•  1882 189 

iN.l    Number  of  inmates  actually  present  Oct.  1, 1880 i90 

lO.]  *•  *•        admitted  during  1881 ^ 192 

lOO.l        •*  "  "  ••        1882 y. 194 

IP.I    Number  of  days' board  furnished  during  1881 196 

iPP.J  '*  "  *'  "       1882  ..  19^ 

IQ.]*  Number  of  inmates  present  Sept  30. 1881 !.'.... ..I!.\"."!"I."I.\".*I'.'*i!.'II!!-..  202 

lOQ.l        *•  "  *•        Sept30,1882 2M 

IR.I    Duration  of  terms  and  vacancies 306 

iS.l    Amounts  purchased  of  articles  named 21m 
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.T.l  Consumption  of  articles  named,  per  capita,  durinfi:  1881 217 

.TT.l  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••       1882 218 

(TTr.!  *•  ••  ••  "  ••       1881  and  1882 219 

lU.I   Amounts  paid  for  uses  specified 221) 

T.I   GomparaaTe  cost  of  provisions,  per  cap^^r.  for  1881 229 

iVV.l         '*  '•  ••  ••  1882 230 

AppendijcII.    Tfie  County  Almshouses 231 

[  I.  ]   Karnes  and  addresses  of  almshouse  keepers,  term,  compensation,  etc 272 

ill.]  Number  present  in  almshouses  Jan.  1. 1881.  and  monthly  admissions  during 

year 275 

int.]  Monthly  discharges  durinfir  1881 278 

lIY.l   Monthly  deaths  during  1881 281 

iT.]  Date  of  visitation,  and  age,  color,  sex,  nativity,  and  mental  and  physical 

condition  of  inmates 284 

<YI.]   Amounts  paid  for  clothing,  maintenance,  out- door  relief,  and  expenses  of 

industrial  school 288 

AppADdixin.    The  County  Jails 297 

I  vn.l  Number  present  Jan.  1, 1881,  and  monthly  commitments  during  year 291 

lYIII.1  Monthly  discharges  during  1881,  and  number  sentenced 294 

Stephenson  county  almshouse 267 

jail 826 

Storehouse  at  Anna,  appropriation 52,58 

Kankakee i 118 

—  for  deaf  and  dumb,  appropriation 52.57 

Stoves 58 

Sturtevant,  B,  P 97 

Superintendents,  list 143 

Surplus 25 

Swedish  movement  cure 123 

Switch  :   See  "Side- track." 

Tax  levy 109 

Tazewflill  county  almshouse 267 

iaU 325 

TTiermostats ; 53 

Tile-draining 59.69 

Transfer  of  msane 20.51,52 

Trial:  see  "Jury," 

Trowsers,  new  use  for 271 

Trustees  of  slate  institutions 11.144 

Turkish  bath 119 

roion  county  almshouse 267 

jail 3»« 

Utility  of  jails 301 

Tacations 206 

Yentilation.  at  Elgin,  appropriation 55 

Infirmary,  do 63.67 

Pontiac.do. 63,57,92 

additional  appropriation  asked  64,92 

Sfe  also:   "Heating  Apparatus." 

Teranda:  See  *'Fire- escapes." 

Terdict,  defined 336 

-  in  insane  cases,  effect. 126,134,331.335,388.339 

-set  aside 125.134.3:^6 

Termilion  county  almshouse 268 

jail 326 

Yermin 240.240 

ViiHlance  of  attendants  121 

--of  jailors 300 

Vaiage 120 

Wabasb  county  almshouse 268 

jail -..  326 

Walls.  Central  Insane,  appropriation 52.84 

additional  appropriation  asked 62,64 

Warren  county  almshouse 268 

jail 326 

Wash-troughs  at  Pontine  lined 53 

Washing-machines. 67 

See  also:  "Laundry." 
Washington  county  almshouse 268 

jail 326 

Water-closets  at  Anna 57 

Pontiac.  appropriation 62.57.92 

Water-midns  wanted  at  Kankakee 62.94 

Water-supply 60,98 

Water-woi^s  at  Jacksonville 75 

Kankakee 116 

Waokesba 338 

Wayne  eonnty  almshouse 268 

jail 326 
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Paos. 

WiDfiT.  east,  for  blind,  appropriation 52,57 

at  Pontiac,  extension 58,57 

—  north,  at  Anna,  burned , 61.57 

appropriation  to  rebuild 51.57 

KanKakee.  complet»'d 98 

—  south,  at  Kankakee,  appropriation 51.62.93 

—  west,  at  Pontlao 64.92 

Whipp,  J.  W 138, 233. 234. 2»6 

White  county  almshouse 269 

jail 326 

Whiteside  county  almshouse 389 

jail 386 

Will  county  almshouse 270 

jail 326 

Wlllett,  James  B 87,98.96 

Williamson  county  almshouse 27n 

jail 327 

Wind-break 70 

Wines,  Fred.  H 103,112.139 

Winnebaffo  county  almshouse 270 

jail 327 

Wire  mattresses 257 

Woodford  county  almshouse 270 

jail : 327 
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REPORT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Hos.  SheIiBY  M.  Cullom,  Oovemor  of  Illinois, 

Sib: — The  trastees  of  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
herewith  respectf ally  present  their  seventh  biennial  report,  for  the 
two  years  ending  September  80,  1882,  to  which  are  appended  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  and  treasurer. 

The  statistical  tables  found  in  the  superintendent's  report  are  a 
condensed  statement  showing  the  movement  of  population  and  other 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this  period.  These 
tables  make  a  favorable  showing  as  compared  with  the  last  report 
submitted  by  this  board,  though  the  percentage  of  recoveries  on  the 
number  adniitted  is  less  than  previously  reported.  This  is  owing  to 
the  practice  which  has  grown  up  of  late  in  Cook  county  of  sendfing 
her  recent  and  curable  cases,  alike  with  the  chronic  ones,  to  the 
oonnty  insane  hospital  at  Jefferson ;  whereas,  were  the  cases  imme- 
diately removed  to  Elgin,  as  in  former  years,  the  percentage  of 
leeoveries  would  have  been  greater,  because  most  of  the  cures  are 
eff^^d  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  discharges  is  greater,  and 
the  rate  of  mortality  sensibly  lower  than  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  preceding  report. 

Although  there  was  considerable  sickness  among  patients  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  the  general  health  of  the 
boose  has  been  excellent,  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  has  been 
materially  increased  by  the  measures  taken  to  that  end  by  the 
officers  of  the  institution. 

As  apx)ear8  upon  page  ten  of  the  fifth  biennial  report  and  upon 
page  seven  of  the  sixth  biennial  report  of  this  board,  the  property 
constituting  the  Burr  bequest  was  stated  as  follows: 

The  lot  (estimated  value) 15,000  00 

Water  bonds   (par  value,  |10,000.) 10,250  00 

Due  from  Mr.  Bryan 9,000  00 

Due  from  S.  S.  and  D.  B.  Gardner 1,660  00 

Total $35,910  00 

Of  these  amounts,  at  least  one,  and  perhaps  part  of  another, 
should  be  considered,  in  the  present  dealing  with  the  fund,  as  in- 
come, and  not  principal. 

The  item  of  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  was  income,  that 
is,  rent  accrued  and  due  and  unpaid,  as  Mr.  Bryan  had  not  col- 
lected it  when  the  lot  and  lease  were  transferred  by  him  to  this 
board.    The  other  item  referred  to,  is  two  thousand  and  fifty  dol- 
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lars  of  the  water  bond  item  of  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  consisting  of  the  two  bonds  and  the  premium  on  them, 
used  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  in  securing  the  fund  to  this 
board,  the  entire  fund  having  been  claimed  by  another  board. 

With  these  items, omitted  from  the  principal  of  the  fund,  the  state- 
ment would  be: 

The  lot  (estimated  value) 15,000  00 

Water  bonds  (with  premium) 8,200  00 

Due  from  Mr.   Bryan 9,000  00 

Total  principal $32,200  00 

Income  due  from  S.  S.  &  D.  B.  Gardner 1,660  00 

Bonds  used  to  secure  the  fund  in  part 2,050  00 

Total $35,910  00 

On  October  1,  1880,  there  had  been  paid  by  Mr.  Bryan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nine  thousand  dollars  principal,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  (which  was  paid  in  cash,  and  the  Beichel  notes,  since  then 
paid  in  cash).  Mr.  Bryan  has  since  paid  one  thousand  dollars  of 
the  principal,  leaving  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  as  the 
amount  of  principal  still  unpaid,  the  same  becoming  due  August  1, 
1883. 

On  October  1,  1880,  there  was  still  due  and  unpaid  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars,  being  part  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars due  from  S.  S.  &  D.  B.  Gardner.  This  has  since  been  paid, 
so  that  of  the  original  amounts,  there  still  remain  the  following : 

The  lot  (estimated  value) 15,000  00 

Water  bonds  (with  premium) 8,200  00 

Due  from  Mr.  Bryan,  (principal) 7,500  00 

Total $80,700  00 

The  fifteen  hundred  doUars  paid  in  by  Mr.  Bryan,  on  account  of 
principal,  has  been  loaned  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Bishop  on  his  individual 
note,  properly  secured. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  by  this  board,  in  making  future  statements 
of  the  Burr  fund,  to  calculate  the  water  bonds  at  their  par  value, 
and  not  to  include  the  premium  as  has  heretofore  been  the  custom. 

The  assets  of  the  fund,  October  1,  1882,  would  then  be  as  follows : 

The  lot,  (original  estimate) 15,000  00 

Water-bonds,  (without  premium) 8,000  00 

Balance  of  Mr.  Bryan's  obligation 7,500  00 

Secured  note  of  E.  L.  Bishop 1,500  00 

Total  principal $32,000  00 
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On  October  1,  1882,  there  was  due  and  unpaid  the  interest 
due  August  1,  1882,  from  Mr.  Bryan,  oeing  one  year's 
interest  at  eight  per  cent.,  on  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars 600  00 

There  was  also  accrued,  but  not  due,  the  interest  on  the 
same  seven  thousand  five  hundred  doUars,  from  August 
1,  1882,  to  October  1,  1882,  beipg  for  two  months 100  10 

There  was  also  due  October  1,  1882,  from  8.  S.  &  D.  B. 
Gardner^  rent  and  interest  to  that  date 1,404  04 

Total  income  due $2,104  04 

As  will  appear  from  his  report,  our  treasurer  has  received  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  from 
the  following  sources : 

On  Account  of  Principal. 

Paid  by  T.  B.  Bryan 1,370  00 

Income  Account. 

Paid  by  S.  S.  &  D.  B.  Gardner 2,248  50 

Paid  by  T.  B.  Bryan 610  00 

Paid  by  E.  L.  Bishop 90  00 

hiterest  on  water-bonds 1,240  00 

Total  income  received $4,188  50 

Add  balance  on  hand  as  given  in  last  report 1,413  58 

Total  income  to  be  accounted  for $5,602  08 

From  this  amount  there  has  been  expended  to  October  1, 
1882,  for  magic  lantern,  billiard-table,  repairs,  etc 384  25 

Leaving  balance  in  treasurer's  hands $5,217  83 

While  the  condition  of  the  building  and  its  appointments  is  gen- 
erally good,  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  grave  defects  existing 
in  the  system  of  heating,  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to 
remedy  them.  As  stated  in  the  superintendent's  report,  'immediate 
necessities  have  been  bridged  over"  by  temporary  expedients,  but 
the  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  by  radical  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem itself.  The  system  at  present  in  use  is  that  known  as  ''high 
pressure,"  to  which  is  largely  chargeable  the  great  consumption  of 
fnei,  which  has  marked  the  working  of  the  heating  apparatus  since 
its  introduction  into  the  institution. 

The  defects  of  this  system,  as  appears  by  the  statement  of  the 
eipert,  whose  report  is  appended  to  that  of  the  superintendent,  are 
fandamental  in  their  nature.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  of  heating,  we  may  say  that 
the  defects  of  "high  pressure"  have  become  so  apparent  that  in  a 
number  of  similar  institutions  it  has  given  way  to  the  "low  pressure 
system,"  which  is  found  to  be  much  better  adapted  to  the  heating 
of  hirge  buildings. 

In  the  attemx>t  to  remedy  the  defects  of  "high  pressure,"  now  in 
'ise,  a  great  variety  of  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  of  which 
a  brief  rentme  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
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In  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  visiting  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  the  utter  failure 
of  the  apparatus  to  do  the  work  required  was  fully  demonstrated. 
As  the  result  of  that  investigation,  a  oill  was  introduced  and  passed 
in  the  last  general  assembly,  appropriating  thirty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  to  oe  applied  to  the  removal  of 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  e^ual  diffusion  of  heat 
through  all  parts  of  the  building,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Under 
this  appropriation,  the  following  improvements  were  introduced  in 
the  direction  of  securing  the  desired  result: 

Four  new  boilers $10,000  OJ 

A  new  smoke-stack 3,500  00 

Drop-flues 800  00 

Heater    and    purifier 1,100  00 

Adding  to  power  of  engine,  new  shafting,  etc 2,500  00 

New  fan 1,250  00 

Sewer  ventilation 500  00 

Cast-iron  radiators 4,000  00 

New  engine  and  pump-house 4,450  00 

These  changes  were  made  on  the  reports  of  two  experts,  who, 
before  making  their  recommendations,  submitted  the  building  and 
the  apparatus  to  a  critical  examination.  But  these  changes  did  not 
touch  the  vital  point.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  are  made  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  by  supplementing  what  has  already 
been  done  by  further  action  looking  toward  the  same  end,  the  build- 
ing wiU  not  only  be  properly  heated  throughout,  but  the  saving 
eiiected  in  consumption  of  fuel  and  in  the  lessened  strain  on  machinery 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  improvement.  The  estimated  cost  of  changes  yet  to  be 
made  in  order  to  perfect  the  system  and  secure  all  its  advantages, 
is  as  follows: 

For  radiation  for  south  wing  and  central.building,  includ- 
ing  globe    and  automatic  air-valves,  expansion-joints, 

etc 7,897  70 

For  pipe,  fittings,  labor,  etc 7,677  56 

For  radiator-boxes  and  other  carpenter  work 1,059  50 

For  altering  heating  and  ventilating  flues,  together  with 
necessary  mason-work  to  complete  air-ducts  and 
ventilating-shafts 2,247  02 

Total $18,881  77 

For  two  new  boilers,  sixty  inches  by  sixteen  feet,  with  fire 

fronts,  settmg  and  connections $4,840  00 

This  estimate  covers  necessary  improvements  in  the  central  build- 
ing and  south  wing,  in  regard  to  which  instant  action  is  imperatively 
demanded,  in  order  to  prevent  actual  suffering  among  the  patients 
from  the  impairment  and  even  possible  destruction  of  the  neating 
^^pparatus  in  those  parts  of  the  institution.  The  superintendent,  iu 
his  report,  shows  the  pressing  necessary  for  immediate  action  in 
the  localities  named.     On  this  subject  he   says:     ''The  coils  and 
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reium-pipes  under  the  south  wiug  and  central  building  are  giving 
Qs  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  the  threads  upon  them  have  become  so 
weakened  by  rust,  that  they  cannot  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them, 
and  the  bursting  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  pipes  is  an  almost 
daily  oceurrence." 

An  estimate  in  detail  of  the  cost  of  alterations  recommended,  will 
be  found  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Walworth  Manufacturing 
Company,  appended  to  this  report. 

The  sum  required  for  the  execution  of  these  needed  reforms  may 
seem  unduly  large,  but  a  consideration  of  the  facts  will  demonstrate 
that'what  appears  to  be  a  possible  extravagance  is  in  fact  a  measure 
of  the  strictest  economy.  The  strain  on  the  machinery  working 
under  the  high  pressure  system  is  largely  overcome,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  expenses  of  repairs,  which  at  present,  amount  in  themselves 
to  ft  considerable  sum ;  an  equable  distribution  of  heat  throughout 
the  building  is  at  the  absolute  command  of  the  engineer,  and  the 
saving  in  fuel  alone,  on  an  estimate  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
the  expert  whose  report  is  appended,  is  not  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum ;  or  in  other  words,  a  saving,  in  about  five  years, 
in  this  one  particular,  of  the  whole  additional  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  enumerated  and  the  benefits  which  will 
undoubtedly  result  from  the  proposed  change,  can  the  state  afford 
to  waste  its  funds  in  perpetuating  the  system  which  is  completely 
demonstrated  to  be  a  failure,  when  it  has  within  its  grasp  the  means 
of  absolute  relief?  We  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  legislature  make  the  appropriation  called    for  by  the  estimate. 

The  board  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  the  large  consumption  of 
eoal  last  year  was  due  to  a  combination  of  causes  incident  to  the 
removal  of  the  old  boilers,  and  the  re-setting  of  those  which 
replaced  them.  During  the  progress  of  this  work,  in  order  to  warm 
the  building,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  two  of  the  old  boilers  in 
the  open  air,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  fuel  than  would  have  been  required,  had  it  been  possible  to  have 
properly  housed  them  while  the  transfer  was  being  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  excessive  incrustation  of  the  boilers  seriously 
impaired  their  efficiency  in  the  production  of  heat,  and  required 
the  use  of  much  more  than  tho  ordinary  quantity  of  fuel  to  gener- 
ate the  steam  necessary  to  properly  beat  the  building.  A  still 
farther  draft  was  made  upon  the  fuel  in  carrying  out  the  opera- 
tions attendant  upon  the  boring  of  the  artesian  well. 

A  new  Worthington  duplex  fire-pump  has  been  purchased  and 
set  up,  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Considering 
the  possible  dangers  from  fire,  the  importance  of  this  measure,  in 
the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  state,  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

As  contemplated  in  the  act  of  appropriation,  five  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  the  boring  of  the  artesian  well,  which  is 
two  thousand  and  sixty-three  feet  in  depth.  Of  this,  twelve  hund- 
red feet  are  tubed  with  three-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  of  approved 
quality  and  weight,  and  gratifying  results  have  been  achieved,  as 
will  be  apparent  from  the  inspection  of  the  superintendent's  report 
and  the  analysis  of  the  water,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report. 
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While  the  present  supply  seems,  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  institution  in  this  direction,  we  are  of  opinion, 
considering  the  probable  growth  of  the  hospital,  that  a  four-inch 
bore  would  have  been  preferable;  but  it  was  not  ascertained,  until 
after  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  when  the  bids  were  received, 
that  the  sum  appropriated  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  putting 
down  a  four-inch  pipe. 

When  the  proper  pumping  facilities  are  obtained,  we  hope  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  hospital  water- works  now  located  at  the 
river. 

The  appropriation  for  a  new  ice-house  remains  unexpended,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  appropriation  was  made  the 
price  of  building  materials  advanced  to  a  point  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  construct  the  building  inside  of  the  amount  allowed. 

The  work  of  embellishing  the  grounds  connected  with  the  hospital 
has  been  pushed  forward  in  a  gratifying  manner  and  at  a  small 
expense,  owing  to  the  utilization  of  the  labor  of  the  patients,  large 
numbers  of  whom  have  daily  been  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  above  named,  a  number  of  minor  im- 
provements have  been  made  which  have  materially  added  to  the 
attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  hospital.  The  details  of  these 
improvements  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent. 

in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  of  the  grounds,  we 
would  respectfully  ask  the  usual  annual  allowance  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  board  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  use  in  case  of  fire— such  an  amount  as  can  not 
well  be  stored  in  cisterns.  This  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  way 
proposed — that  is,  by  a  small  artificial  lake  or  reservoir,  to  receive 
the  surplus  water  of  the  artesian  well,  by  piping  from  the  water- 
head  below  the  ground-surface  to  the  pond ;  or  if  that  prove  in- 
sufficient, by  taking  from  the  main  pipe  laid  from  the  river  to  the 
ibuilding,  the  taps  for  that  purpose  being  already  in  place.  Besides 
ots  usefulness,  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  grounds.  We  deem  it 
our  duty  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  desire  to  keep 
purselves  contmually  on  record  as  asking  for  it.  A  plan  for  the 
croposed  reservoir  has  been  secured,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the 
cost  of  its  construction,  which  will  amount  to  about  five  thousand 
dollars.  This  sum,  we  respectfully  ask,  may  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  refuses  to  insure  the  hospital 
buildings,  and  the  additional  fact,  that  not  more  than  eighty 
thousand  gallons  of  water  are  in  store  at  the  institution  at  any  one 
time,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
neglecting  to  urge  upon  the  legislature,  as  we  have  frequently  done 
heretofore,  the  necessity  of  making  a  provision  of  this  nature. 
Purther  delay  in  this  matter  would  be  little  short  of  criminality. 
The  plan  and  estimate  of  cost  above  referred  to,  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  report. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  old  fence  in  front  of  the  hospital  grounds, 
and  the  great  desirability  of  the  erection  of  a  new  fence.  Its  ruinous 
condition  sadly  mars  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
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Jorpose  of  redeeming  the  otherwise  attractive  landscape  from  this 
lot  upon  its  face.  There  are  required  two  hundred  and  thirty  rods 
of  fence,  which  should  have  two  suitable  gate-ways.  The  required 
estimate  of  cost  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Incidental  mention  has  been  made,  in  the  estimate  for  heating 
apparatus,  to  two  new  steel  boilers.  We  wish  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that  the  old  boilers,  in 
temporary  use,  are  totally  unfit  to  serve  us  any  longer.  They  have 
been  so  often  patched,  that  the  original  boilers  are  only  visible  in 
spots.  Their  interiors  are  thorougnly  covered  with  incrustations, 
which  cannot  be  removed;  and  aside  from  their  weakness  and  con- 
sequent danger  incurred  by  their  use,  they  are  almost  worthless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed.  They  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Chicago  boiler-makers,  whose  decision  was,  that  they 
were  not  worth  the  expense  of  repair.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  success  of  our  whole  heating-apparatus  that  they  should 
be  replaced  at  once  by  new  boilers. 

We  cordially  second  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  that  a 
farther  increase  be  made  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  hospital 
library,  many  of  the  books  having  been  injured  and  a  number  de- 
stroyed by  constant  use. 

In  regard  to  the  desirability  of  furnishing  the  hospital  with  needed 
electrical  and  pathological  apparatus  for  medical  and  scientific  uses, 
we  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  on  that 
subject.  The  necessity  of  such  apparatus  is  so  fully  recognized  by 
the  medical  profession,  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  medical  science  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  such  an 
equipment  is  indispensable. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  greater  facilities  in  our  laundry 
work.  The  washing-machines  now  in  operation  are  not  only  too 
small  for  the  work  to  be  done,  but  they  are  practically  worn  out. 
The  mangle  has  outlived  its  days  of  usefulness,  and  should  be  im- 
mediately replaced  by  one  of  more  modem  construction,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  required  of  it.  An  ele- 
vator should  be  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  hoistmg  the  wet  clothing 
from  the  wash-room  to  the  dry-room,  that  labor  being  too  heavy 
for  the  women,  upon  whom  it  now  falls.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
above  machinery  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  last  general  assembly  appropriated,  for  current  expenses,  for 
the  maintenance  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  there 
is  a  balance  on  hand  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents. 

This  result  has  been  reached  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
economy.  For  the  year  following  the  date  of  the  appropriation,  the 
prices  of  supplies  advanced  at  a  rapid  rate,  until,  on  the  first  of  May, 
lB8g,  in  the  item  of  provisions  alone,  the  cost  of  purchase  was 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  higher  than  a  twelve-month  before.  Wages 
rated  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  higher,  feed  and  produce  fifty- 
three  per  cent,  and  building  material,  etc.,  ten  per  cent ;  the  general 
average  of  advance  on  all  articles  used  in  the  hospital  being  nine- 
teen per  cent.    These  figures  have  been  very  slightly  reduced  in  the 
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line  of  breadstuifs,  by  a  decline  in  the  price  of  ilour.    The  rates  for 
other  articles  remain  about  the  same  as  on  the  first  of  May,  1882. 

Bituminous  coal,  which  in  1880  was  purchasable  for  three  dollars 
and  twenty-nine  cents  per  ton,  is  now  held  at  from  four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  on  track  in 
Chicago. 

In  consequence  of  an  increase  in  railroad  rates,  of  twenty-eight 
cents  per  ton  for  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Elgin,  the  sum  of 
about  fourteen  hundred  dollars  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
coal  consumed  in  the  hospital,  placing  that  consumption  at  twenty- 
five  hundred  tons  per  year.  This  is,  however  much  less  than  the 
actual  consumption,  and  the  basis  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons  cannot 
be  adopted,  ui^ess  the  improvements  asked  for  in  the  heating  ap- 
paratus are  made. 

The  firmness  of  the  general  market  indicates  that  there  will  be 
no  material  reduction  in  the  prices  paid  for  these  necessary  articles. 
In  our  opinion  the  wants  of  the  hospital  cannot  be  met  during  the 
next  two  years  by  a  less  sum  than  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

For  repairs  and  contingent  fund  an  appropriation  of  six  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  will  be  necessary,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  work 
which  must  be  done  to  preserve  the  property  from  injury.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  cost  of  articles  of  subsistence,  drafts  have 
been  made  on  the  repair  and  contingent  fund,  which  have  forced  the 
postponement  of  important  repairs  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
made.  Among  these  is  the  re-laying  of  hard- wood  floors  in  several  of  the 
wards  of  the  north  wing,  putting  an  additional  story  over  the  laundry 
and  painting  the  outside  wood-work,  cornices  and  cupolas  of  the 
south  wing,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  fully  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  For  this  reason  the  amount  is  larger  than  that  asked 
for  in  previous  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  publish  elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  this  state,  relative  to 
insane  convicts. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  report  the  death  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staff  of  the  institution.  Dr.  0.  C.  Oliver,  which 
occurred  December  24,  1880,  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Oliver  was  a 
gentleman  possessing  abilities  of  the  highest  order  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Though  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  line  of  middle  age,  he 
was  known  among  the  medical  profession  as  an  accomplished  mic- 
roscopist  and  pathologist.  The  elaborate  and  accurate  pathological 
work  performed  by  him,  the  result  of  which  appeared  in  our  last 
biennial  report,  abundantly  attests  his  capacity  in  this  field  of 
research,  and  is  evidence  of  the  brilliant  future  which  would  have 
been  his,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  death.  Appropriate 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board,  expressive  of  then-  sorrow 
and  their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  institution  and  the 
profession,  of    which  he  was  a  valued  member. 

Another  of  our  medical  staff,  Dr.  J.  J.  Crane,  first  assistant  phy- 
sician of  the  hospital,  resigned  his  position  last  July,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York.    He  had 
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seired  us  well  and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  over  four  years,  and 
he  earries  with  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor  our  heartiest  wishes 
for  his  success. 

To  the  superintendent,  Dr.  E.  A.  Edlboume,  and  his  associate 
ofiScers  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  devolved  apon  them. 

C.  W.  MARSH,   President, ) 
I.  C.  B08W0RTH,  '  V  Trustees. 

FREDERICK  STAHL.        ) 

Elgih,  Illinois,  October  1,  1882. 


List  of  Appropriations  Requested. 

1.   Changes  in  beating-apparatus $18,881  77 

1   Two  aew  boilers 4,840  00 

3.  Improvement  of  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

4.  Artificial  lake  or   reservoir 5,000  00 

5.  230  rods  of  fence  and  two  gateways 8,000  00 

6.  Library  for  patients,  $500  per  annum 1,000  00 

7.  Electrical  and  pathological  apparatus 2,000  00 

8.  Machmery  for  laundry 2,200  00 

9.  Ordinary  expenses,  $106,000  per  annum 212.000  00 

10.    Repairs  and  improvements,  $6,000  per  annum 12,000  00 

Total $262,421  77 


KEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  in  detail  the  results  of 
another  biennial  period  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  closing 
September  30,  1882. 

STATISTICS. 

On  the  hospital  register,  October  1,  1880,  there  were  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  patients;  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
were  males,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  females. 

Since  the  above  date,  the  admissions  numbered  three  hundred 
and  eighteen,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  men  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  women ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  whom  were  native- 
bom    and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  foreign  birth. 

The  number  discharged  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-three,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  women ; 
of  these,  fourteen  men  and  twenty-one  women  were  transferred  to 
the  eastern  hospital  at  .Kankakee,  and  four  men  and  thirteen 
women  to  the  central  hospital,  at  Jacksonville. 

The  number  remaining  in  the  hospital,  September  80,  1882,  was 
five  hundred  and  twenty;  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  women. 

The  total  number  under  treatment  has  been  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three ;  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  and  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  women. 

Of  those  admitted,  six  were  sent  to  us  from  the  penitentiaries, 
and  four  on  a  mittimus  from  the  courts;  of  the  latter,  two  were 
found  to  be  ''not  insane"  and  were  released. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  from  nine  to  forty  years  old 
and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  from  forty  to  eighty-five  years 
old. 

Eighty-three  had  been  insane  less  than  three  months;  sixty-eight 
from  six  to  twelve  months ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  from  one  to 
thirty  years;  and  in  forty-nine  the  duration  was  unknown. 

Of  those  discharged,  eighty  were  restored;  forty-six  men  and 
thirty-four  women ;  fifty-eight  were  "much  improved,"  thirty-three 
men  and  twpnty-five  women;  fifty-two  were  "improved,"  eighteen 
men  and  thirty-four  women;  eighty  were  "unimproved,"  forty-eight 
men  and  thirty-two  women;  fifty  died,  twenty-one  men  and  twenty- 
nine  women;  and  three  were  "not  insane." 

Of  those  restored,  thirty-six  men  and  twenty-four  women  were 
recoveries  from  the  first  attack  of  insanity;  five  men  and  five 
women  from  the  second  attack;  one  man  and  one  woman  from  the 
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third  attack;  two  women  from  the  fourth  attack;  one  from  several 
attacks ;  and  in  four  men  and  one  woman  the  number  of  the  attack 
was  unknown. 

The  percentage  of  recoveries  on  the  number  admitted,  was  25.15; 
and  on  the  number  discharged  24.76 ;  the  percentage  on  all  under 
three  months'  duration  was  45.78. 

The  deaths  number  fifty,  twenty-one  men  and  twenty-nine  women ; 
the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  Exhaustion  irom  chronic 
mania,  seven;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  eight;  apoplexy,  six;  pneumonia, 
three,  carcinoma  of  stomach,  one ;  acute  mania,  three ;  acute  mania 
with  carcinoma  of  breast,  one;  paralysis  of  heart,  one;  exhaustion 
of  dementia  with  complications,  four ;  oedema  of  lungs,  one ;  melan- 
cholia with  complications,  seven ;  melancholia  terminating  in  suicide^ 
one;  status  epilepticus,  three;  meningitis,  two;  general  paridysis, 
one;  typho-malarial  fever,  one. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  average  number  under  treatment 
(520.78)  was  9.6;  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  whole  number  under 
treatment  was  5.9. 

One  case  of  acute  mania  was  brought  to  us  in  a  moribund  state, 
and  died  within  forty-eight  hours  after  admission,  thus  swelling  our 
death  record.  This  is  the  second  case  of  this  kind  we  have  had  to 
report,  and  we  feel  that  no  language  is  strong  enough  to  condemn 
the  inhumanity  of  such  an  act. 

One  death  from  meningitis,  reported  above,  we  feel  might  have 
been  averted,  and  was  brought  about  by  distressing  circumstances, 
a  brief  recital  of  which  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  friends  of  patients 
who  are  eager  to  remove  them,  in  opposition  the  best  judgment  of 
the  physicians  in  charge. 

The  patient,  a  woman  of  fine  physique,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  deep 
melancholia.  At  the  end  of  six  months'  treatment,  she  emerged  from 
this  state,  became  cheerful  and  rational  in  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, so  much  so,  that  on  being  visited  at  that  critical  period  by 
friends,  they  declared  that  she  was  fully  recovered  and  insisted  up- 
on her  immediate  removal  from  the  institution.  This  course  was 
strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  change  in  her  condition 
was  so  recent  as  to  afford  no  rational  warrant  that  she  would  be 
able  to  bear  the  strain  and  excitement  of  a  return  to  her  former 
sorronndings,  but  that  a  further  stay  in  the  hospital  was  necessary 
to  confirm  the  convalescence  seemingly  so  well  assured.  In  spite  of 
these  arguments,  the  patient  was  removed,  only  to  be  returned  after 
six  days,  in  scarcely  a  recognizable  condition  and  laboring  under  an 
attack  of  acute  meningitis.  Although  she  received  the  closest  care 
and  attention  that  medical  skill  and  nursing  could  afforil,  she  died 
within  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  her  unfortunate  removal. 

IHPBOVEMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  sooner  or  later  some  radical  changes  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  beating  apparatus  of  this  institution  to  bring  the  per  capita 
eoet  of  wanning  the  same  down  to  where  it  should  be. 

Immediate  necessities  have  been  bridged  over  from  time  to  time  by 
new  additions  and  partial  renewal  of  the  old  apparatus,  and  in  1876, 
upon  the  reommendations  of  Mr.  Carlile  Mason,  by  more  extensive 
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repairs  and  changes,  involving  the  removal  and  resetting  of  the  old 
boilers  in  larger  and  better  quarters  newly  prepared  for  them,  your 
board  feeling  exceedingly  loth,  by  reason  of  the  infancy  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  ask  the  legislature  for  funds  ample  enough  to  enable 
us  to  thoroughly  reconstruct  our  works,  or  better  still,  to  do  away 
with  the  old  system  altogether  and  put  in  its  place  that  which 
time  had  demonstrated  to  be  vastly  superior  in  its  economical  work- 
ings to  the  system  in  vogue  here. 

OHANOES  IN  HBATINO-APPABATUS. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  shortly  after  the  submiss- 
eion  of  our  last  biennial  report,  it  became  painfully  manifest  that 
temporizing  with  this  evU  would  do  no  longer.  The  old  coils  and 
return-pipes  under  both  north  and  south  wings  were  giving  out  with 
alarming  frequency,  exciting  the  ^avest  apprehension  as  to  whether, 
should  the  weather  prove  especially  severe,  we  should  be  able  to 
pass  the  winter  in  safety  or  not.  This  danger  confronting  us  left 
no  alternative  but  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  offi- 
cial visitation  and  inspection  of  the  hospital,  early  in  the  session  of 
1881,  and  have  the  subject  thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed. 
The  result  of  this  conference  found  expression  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  in  a  bill  which  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
last  general  assembly,  appropriating  certain  sums  to  be  expended  in 
the  correction  of  the  difficulties  disclosed,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
item  for  covering  steam-pipes  (two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars),  which  was  a  necessity  in  any  event. 

Special  appropriations  were  also  made  for  sundry  other  purposes, 
two  of  which  were  intimately  associated  with  the  heating-apparatus, 
viz:  that  for  fire-pump  and  the  artesian  well. 

The  several  items  properly  included  under  the  head  of  heating 
apparatus,  are  nine  in  number,  to-wit :  ten  thousand  dollars  for  four 
new  boilers;  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  new  smoke- 
stack ;  eight  hundred  dollars  for  drop-flues ;  one  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars  for  heater  and  purifier;  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
for  adding  to  power  of  engine,  making  new  shafting,  etc.;  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  new  fan;  five  hundred 
dollars  for  sewer  ventilation,  etc. ;  four  thousand  dollars  for  cast-iron 
radiators;  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  new  en- 
gine and  pump-house. 

Of  the  above  appropriations,  only  one — ^that  for  new  fan — ^remains 
untouched,  though  an  order  has  been  placed  with  Mr.  B.  F,  Stur- 
tevant,  of  Boston,  for  one  of  his  celebrated  blast-wheels  for  ventila- 
tion, which  is  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days.  The  other  sums 
have  been  judiciously  expended  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  sought, 
with  the  exception  of  small  balances  here  and  there,  which  will  be 
needed  to  cancel  indebtedness  contracted  and  properly  chargeable  to 
these  funds. 

The  new  smoke-stack  is  a  well-proportioned  and  symmetrical 
structure,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  nigh  above  ground,  and  six 
feet  diameter  in  the  core,  surmounted  by  heavy  cut-stone  caps  and 
trimmings,  which  give  to  the   shaft  a  pleasant   monumental  effect. 
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The  dranght  is  excellent,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  erection  has  been 
folly  demonstrated,  in  the  better  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  con- 
Teyance  of  the  smoke  clear  of  the  hospital  buildings. 

The  drop-flues  connecting  this  stack  with  the  Boilers  were  con- 
tracted for  at  the  same  time,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted  together. 

The  heater  and  purifier  put  in  this  year  is  also  serving  its  pur- 
pose well.  The  saline  and  earthy  matters  held  in  solution  in  the 
water,  and  heretofore  giving  us  so  much  annoyance  by  the  precipi- 
tation of  scale  in  the  boilers,  ai-e  now  almost  wholly  extracted 
before  entering  them.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Ide,  of  Spring- 
field, and  its  operations  have  proved  unexpectedly  satisfactory. 

A  new  sixteen  by  forty-two  inch,  automatic  cut-off  engine  (Bey- 
Dolds'  Corliss),  has  been  purchased  with  the  two  funds  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Thirty-First  and  Thirty- Second  General  Assem- 
blies, and  set  up  in  the  new  engine-room  during  the  past  season, 
supplanting  the  old  slide-valve  engine,  which  was  found  inadequate 
to  the  work  put  upon  it,  and  withal  too  expensive  in  its  running 
operations  to  admit  of  its  serving  us  any  longer.  There  remains  an 
unexpended  balance  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year  of  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  and  forty-three  cents«  which  will  soon  be 
consumed. 

A  new  line  of  shafting  has  also  been  run  through  the  laundry  and 
boQer-room,  connecting  that  in  the  carpenter-shop  with  the  main 
line;  this  has  enabled  us  to  dispense  with  a  small  engine «employed 
to  drive  the  machinery  in  this  department,  and  to  place  the  load 
upon  the  new  engine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  amount  allowed  by  the  legislature 
for  ''connecting  sewer  with  ventilating  shaft  and  completing  air 
ducts'*  fell  so  largely  under  the  estimated  cost  (fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars) as  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  one-third  of  the 
work  contemplated.  As  it  stands,  a  further  sum  will  be  required 
to  complete  this  necessary  improvement. 

The  old  return-bend  coils  under  the  north  wing,  with  their  brick 
housings,  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  Gold's  cast-iron 
radiators  (Utica  pattern),  and  the  same  properly  enclosed  and  con- 
nected, the  arrangement  being  such  that  each  chamber  or  stack  of 
radiators  goes  to  but  one  floor;  in  other  words,  every  floor  has  its 
special  series  of  radiator-chambers,  so  that  each  can  be  warmed 
independently.  Every  radiator  has  its  special  valve  and  return-branch 
from  the  main,  so  that  it  does  not  cut  off  the  heat  from  any  other 
place.  This  method  of  distributing  the  heat  has  required  a  vast 
amount  of  mason-work  in  changing  the  heaters  and  ventilating  reg- 
isters in  the  waUs,  in  cutting  new  openings  and  closing  the  old  ones, 
in  nearly  every  flue  in  this  wing.  The  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  expended. 

In  noting  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
engine  and  pump-house,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
we  not  only  obtained  desirable  quarters  for  this  machinery — in  a  hand- 
somely finished  room  S6  x  42  feet,  with  work-shops  overhead — but 
were  enabled,  by  the  removal  of  the  adjoining  laundry-roof  and  the 
c&rrying  up  of  the  brick  walls  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  this 
Imilding  to  the  height  of  another  story,  to  secure  six  good-sized  bed- 
rooms, for  the  accommodation  of  our  help ;  a  provision  which  was 

greatly  needed. 
-2 
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A  skylight,  ten  by  twelve  feet,  with  an  Emerson  ventilating  tower, 
was  also  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  laundry,  ^ving  a  satisfactory 
increase  of  light  and  air  in  this  department.  The  employment  of 
our  own  corps  of  workmen,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  Mr. 
Slade,  alone  made  it  possible  for  us  to  accomplish  this  additional 
work,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  was  not  contemplated  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Levi  E.  Greene, 
C.  E.,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  work  of  remodeling  our  heating 
apparatus,  the  walls  of  the  boiler-house  have  been  underpinned  and 
the  floor  lowered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet. 

This  necessitated  the  removal,  two  at  a  time,  of  all  the  old  boil- 
ers, and  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  four  new  steel  boilers, 
provided  by  the  legislature,  were  set  up,  arranged  in  batteries  of 
two,  and  properly  connected  with  the  steam  drum,  which  had  been 
lengthened  for  their  accommodation. 

The  dimensions  of  these  boilers — sixty  inches  by  sixteen  feet— are 
much  larger,  being  rated  at  twice  the  horse-power  of  the  old  ones, 
and  if  the  two  others  asked  for  had  been  granted  by  the  last  gen- 
eral assembly,  our  equipment  in  this  respect  would  have  been 
complete;  in  consequence  of  their  failure  to  make  this  necessary 
provision  we  were  obliged  to  reset  two  of  the  old  boilers  (hardly 
worth  the  brick  and  mortar  to  do  it)  in  order  that  the  engineer 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  frequent  inspection  and  cleansing  of 
the  new  ones.  It  would  have  been  wiser  for  the  state  to  have  given 
the  number  required  in  the  first  instance  and  so  saved  the  expense 
that  must  be  duplicated  when  these  shall  be  supplanted  by  others. 

A  new  hre-pump,  capable  of  throwing  four  one-inch  streams,  has 
been  purchased  and  set  up  in  the  engine-room  the  past  season. 
When  the  proper  connections  are  made  it  will  afford  additional 
security  in  case  of  fire-  -though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  occasion 
for  its  use  may  be  long  postponed.  An  unexpended  balance  of  one 
hundred  dollars  remains  from  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Artesian  Well. 

m 

The  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  an  artesian  well 
has  been  expended  as  contemplated  in  the  act.  Bids  were  invited 
from  responsible  parties  engaged  in  this  work,  and  the  award  was 
finaUy  made  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray,  of  Jefferson,  111.,  the  lowest  bidder, 
he  entering  into  contract  to  ''  bore  the  well  to  such  a  depth  as 
might  be  required,  not  exceeding  twenty-three  hundred  feet,  and  to 
furnish  and  put  down  thirteen  hundred  feet  of  three-inch  galvan- 
ized iron  pipe,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  needed  to  completely 
shut  off  all  sulphur  or  other  objectionable  water  from  the  soft 
water  coming  from  the  sand-rock,  so  that  s  aid  soft  water  should  be 
fit  for  boiler  use,  and  to  complete  the  well  on  or  before  October  20, 
1881."  Owing,  however,  to  unforeseen  accidents  and  delays  in  bor- 
ing other  wells  in  this  vicinity,  the  machinery  employed  by  him 
could  not  be  released  in  season  to  permit  of  his  entering  upon  the 
work  here  much  before  the  first  of  November,  1881.  The  well  was 
not  completed  and  piped  until  June  of  this  year,  hence  we  failed  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  this  water  in  our  boilers  during  the  past 
winter. 
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Within  a  few  years  two  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  in  the 
eity  of  Elgin — one  dnring  the  past  season  at  the  watch  factory, 
difitant  only  a  mile  or  so  from  the  hospital — each  throwing  a  stream 
to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  ground ;  but  the  altitude 
at  the  hospital  being  about  thirty-three  feet  greater  than  at  the 
watch  factoiy,  the  water  of  our  well,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  same  vein,  fails  to  reach  the  surface  by  some  five  feet,  which 
distance  it  will  have  to  be  pumped.  This  difficulty  was  apprehended 
and  discussed  before  the  well  was  bored,  but  the  cost  involved  in 
pumping  the  water  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  benefits 
obtained  therefrom.  It  has  now  been  in  use  several  months,  and 
while  it  has  not  been  found  free  from  saline  or  earthy  matters  to 
that  degree  we  had  looked  for,  still  its  use  in  our  boilers  has  not 
been  attended  by  the  formation  of  scale,  which  has  heretofore  been 
30  annoying  to  the  engineer,  and  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
the  cause  of  the  previous  extravagant  consumption  of  fuel. 

Impure  water,  besides  being  a  great  annoyance,  is  a  constant 
source  of  loss  to  users  of  steam.  An  authority  remarks  that  ''there 
is  scarcely  any  section  of  this  country  that  is  not  affected  by  it. 
Most  waters  contain  more  or  less  vegetable  and  earthy  matters  in 
suspension,  and  all  have  in  addition  solid  matter  in  solution,  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  and  many  of  these  solids  are  capable  of 
being  precipitated  by  heating  the  water  to  a  high  temperature.*' 
This  is  what  takes  place  in  the  boiler,  and  the  precipitated  salts 
settle  to  the  bottom,  or  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  there 
become  hardened  into  scale. 

Dr.  J.  Gr.  Sogers,  who  has  given  the  subject  careful  study,  says, 
"that  the  conducting  power  of  scale  compared  with  that  of  iron  is 
as  i  to  3/.;j,  and  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  each  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  makes  a  difference  of  fifteen  per  cent. ;  so  that  one- 
fourth  makes  sixty  per  cent.  loss.  The  minerals  giving  the  most 
trouble  are  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxides  of  iron, 
magnesia,  alumina  and  silica.  The  most  troublesome  and  dangerous 
of  Qiese  is  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  results  from  the  combination 
of  oxide  of  calcium  with  sulphuric  acid ;  this  is  precipitated  by  heat 
hi  the  form  of  small  crystals  or  thin  flakes,  and  in  that  form  floats 
to  where  there  is  least  agitation  in  the  boiler  and  settles,  forming  a 
thin  white  scale,  which  admits  of  neither  contraction  nor  expansion. 

In  our  search  for  soft  water  for  the  boilers,  we  were  compelled  to 
go  to  the  depth  of  two  thousand  and  sixty-three  feet,  but  at  a  distance 
of  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  a  vein  of  sulphur  water  was 
encoontered,  which  was  separated  from  the  lower  stratum  in  the 
maimer  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

This  sulphur  water  is  made  use  of  to  some  extent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  suffering  from  eruptive  diseases  and  other  associated 
affections,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to  possess  decided 
medicinal  qualities. 

The  analysis  of  this  water  and  that  from  the  deeper  vein  was 
made  by  Dr.  Walter  8.  Haines,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology, Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report.  As  will  be  observed  by  an  inspection  of 
tms  analysis,  the  water  of  the  artesian  well  contains  a  moderate 
amount  of  earthy  and  saline  matters,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
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the  use  of  that  coming  from  the  lower  stratimi  would  rapidly  produce 
an  incrustation  in  the  boiler.  Such,  however,  is  found  by  actual 
practice  not  to  be  the  case. 

We  have  been  using  this  water,  for  boiler  purposes,  since  last  July, 
without  the  slightest  production  of  scale,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  during  a  part  of  this  time  we  have  used  a  certain 
amount  of  river-water  mixed  with  that  from  the  artesian  well.  It 
is  true  that  this  water,  when  subjected  to  heat  in  the  boiler,  throws 
down  a  considerable  deposit  of  mineral  matter,  but  its  chemical 
character  and  physical  aggregation  are  such  as  to  cause  its  preci- 
pitation in  a  loose  amorphous  condition,  which  does  not  adhere. to 
the  iron,  but  settles  as  a  soft,  non-coherent  mud,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  whence  it  can  easily  be  removed. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  a  heater,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  deprives  the  water,  before  it  enters  the  boilers,  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  mineral  impurities,  so  that  the  amount  of  deposit  pro- 
duced in  the  boilers  is  thus  much  reduced. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  the  water- works 
at  the  river,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say,  as  we  have  not  been  able 
to  fully  test  the  capacity  of  the  well,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
pump  temporarily  employed. 

Ice-House.' 

The  ice-house  provided  for  has  not  been  built,  though  a  plan  has 
been  secured  ana  a  portion  of  the  funds  expended  for  lumber. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  erect  the  same  another  season,  when  our 
carpenters  will  have  more  time  to  superintend  its  construction;  the 
amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  being  insufficient  to  admit  of 
its  being  put  under  contract. 

Floors,  Painting,  Etc. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  biennial  period  a  greatly  needed 
improvement  was  commenced,  by  the  taking  up  of  the  hard-wood 
floor  in  the  main  hall  or  office  fl.oor  of  the  centre  building —which 
was  afterwards  relaid  in  the  amusement  hall,  as  was  noted  in  our 
report.  This  floor  was  replaced  by  one  of  marble  in  two  shades 
and  of  handsome  design;  it  was  remarkably  well  laid,  and  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  every  way,  making  the  hall  lighter  and 
more  cheerful  and  far  more  suited  to  an  institution  of  this  character. 

A  new  hard-wood  floor  has  also  been  put  down  in  one  of  the 
larger  wards  in  the  north  wing.  The  corridor  and  parlor  of  one 
ward,  all  the  bed-rooms  and  private  parlors  of  two  other  wards, 
together  with  eight  dining-rooms,  have  been  painted;  three  parlors 
have  also  been  decorated,  and  the  men's  cottage  has  been  painted 
outside  and  inside,  and  grained  and  varnished  throughout.  Three 
rooms  in  the  administrative  building  have  also  been  tastefully 
painted  and  frescoed. 

Telephone. 

Our  connection  with  Elgin,  Chicago  and  neighboring  towns  by  tel- 
ephone is  a  constantly  appreciated  convenience,  enabling  us  to  do 
the  business  of  the  hospital  with  greater  dispatch.  Many  friends  of 
the  patients  and  county  officers  come  from  a  distance  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of  direct  commanication  through  the  telephone,  a  facility,  the 
useftdness  of  which  will  increase  proportionately  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  increases  of  its  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life. 

FUBTHBR  PROVISION  FOB  THE  INSANE. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  Illinois  has  provided  four  large  insti- 
tations  for  the  care  of  its  insane,  still  the  cry  goes  up  for  ''more 
room."  We  are  constantly  obliged  to  return  chronic  cases  to  their 
homes,  or  to  the  county  poor-houses  and  jails,  in  order  that  more 
recent  and  curable  cases  may  be  received. 

Whilst  this  method  of  procedure  is  perfectly  just  as  regards  the 
more  hopeful  cases,  it  is  very  unjust  to  the  chronic  class  and  the 
public  at  large,  and  complaints  are  rightly  made  that  these  homes 
and  county  institutions  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  requisite 
appointments  for  their  proper  care  and  detention.  There  is,  besides, 
a  Tery  natural  feeling  of  insecurity  in  communities  where  persons 
known  to  be  insane  are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  since,  however  ap- 
parently harmless  they  may  be,  an  insane  outburst  or  homicidal 
manifestation  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  and  that  when  least 
expected,  as  has  been  evidenced  in  several  recent  tragedies  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Plain  substantial  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chronic 
insane  might  be  erected  at  a  less  cost  than  is  required  for  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  acute  cases,  either  as  a  separate  institution  at 
some  point  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  or  as  detached  blocks 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  existing  institutions.  The  former 
plan  Would  undoubtedly  be  the  best. 

GBIHINAL  INSANE. 

We  have  several  times  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  necessity  of  making  separate  provision  for  the  criminal  and  con- 
vict insane.  The  frequency  of  escapes  effected  by  this  class  of 
patients,  and  the  demoralizing  influence  exerted  by  them  in  the 
wards,  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  insane  de- 
partment in  connection  with  one  of  our  penal  institutions.  This 
arrangement  would  not  only  relieve  the  hospitals  from  the  presence 
of  an  exceedin^y  dangerous  and  objectionaole  element,  but  room 
wonld  thus  be  made  for  the  reception  of  a  more  deserving  class  of 
patients,  who  are  now  denied  the  benefits  of  hospital  treatment  by 
reason  of  the  enforced  custody  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Dr.  Draper  well  remarks:  '*If  it  is  right  to  separate  this  class 
from  society  when  sane,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  separated 
from  the  general  class  of  the  insane  when  laboring  under  mental 
disorder.  It  is  wrong  to  be  obliged  to  convert  the  asylum  into  a 
prison,  and  it  is  an  injustice,  if  not  an  outrage,  to  place  the  con- 
victed malefactor  in  forced  relation  with  the  worthy  and  law-abiding, 
but  onfortunate  citizen." 

RESTRAINT  AND  PAROLE. 

The  use  of  inechanical  restraint  and  seclusion  has  been  greatly 
duninished  during  the  past  two  years*    A  system  of  requiring  daily 
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records  or  reports  from  each  ward  has  tended  to  bring  abont  this 
desirable  result,  which  has  been  achieved  only  through  increased 
attention  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

Whilst  we  feel  that  mechanical  restraint  cannot  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  is  much  less  irritating  to  the  patient  than  many 
other  forms  of  control  now  employed  in  some  hospitals,  whose 
watchword  "is  no  restraint,"  our  belief  is  that  we  have  reached 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  minimum  of  restraint  and  seclusion.  It  shall 
certainly  be  our  constant  aim  to  grant  all  the  liberty  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  safety  and  well  being  of  those  committed  to  our  care. 

Although  we  cannot  make  the  attractive  announcement  of  "un- 
locked doors  " — aside  from  our  two  cottages,  which  always  stand 
open — there  is  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  our  patients  that  have  free 
ingress  and  egress,  their  parole  d'honneur  being  seldom  violated. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  those  countries,  notably  England  and  Scotland,  where  the 
no  restraint  and  "open  door"  system  is  emphasized,  possess  a 
much  milder  and  equable  climate  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  rigors  of  our  winter  season  and  of  the  terrible  con- 
sequences resulting  from  exposure,  we  cannot  view  with  indifference 
the  escape  of  patients,  but  feel  obliged  to  use  every  precaution  for 
the  protection  of  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  so  little  capable 
of  caring  for  themselves.  We  will  not  here  dilate  upon  the  anxiety 
and  annoyance  occasioned  the  friends  of  those  who  escape,  nor  up- 
on the  expense  incurred  in  their  return  to  the  hospital,  as  this 
must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  concerned,  caution  has  to  be 
exercised  in  granting  the  valued  privilege  of  parole. 

GUKRENT  NEEDS. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  general  as- 
sembly, and  before  any  action  was  taken  looking  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  this  body,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Levi  B.  Greene,  representing  the  Walworth  Aianu- 
facturing  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Ide,  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  two  mechanical  and  expert  engineers  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  the  heating  of  public  buildings,  to  visit  the  hos- 

Eital   and    "investigate   and   report  upon    needed  changes  in  our 
eating  apparatus." 

This  step  was  taken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  best  informa- 
tion possible  upon  these  disputed  points  and  ascertaining,  as  well 
as  might  be,  just  what  was  required,  so  that  not  a  dollar  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  state  should  be  expended  unwisely,  or 
without  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  it. 

This,  of  course,  involved  a  thorough  examination  of  our  works— 
the  building,  its  ducts  and  flues  and  modes  of  ingress  and  egress 
for  the  air;  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  warmed,  and  the  distance  to 
which  the  live  steam  must  be  carried  before  making  its  return  to 
the  boilers ;  number,  distribution  and  area  of  the  fan-ducts ;  capacity 
of  the  fan,  and  many  other  points  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us. 
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The  result  of  their  investigations  with  their  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Greene,  herewith 
annexed. 

Having  confidence  in  the  expertness  of  these  gentlemen  to  pass 
npon  the  question  submitted  to  them,  their  views  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  your  board,  and  the  alterations  made  in  the  heating- 
apparatus  since  then,  have  been  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
recommendations,  in  which  a  complete  change  from  the  high  to  a 
low  pressure  system  was  advocated. 

The  funds,  however,  at  our  command,  would  admit  of  our  doing 
bat  little  more  than  to  alter  over  one  wing.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  diminished  cost  and 
labor  in  warming  it,  as  well  as  the  more  equable  temperature  main- 
tained, is  distinctly  noticeable. 

To  reap  the  full  benefit,  however,  of  what  has  been  done,  a  further 
appropriation  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  replace  the  coils  under 
the  central  building  and  the  south  wing  witn  cast-iron  radiators, 
radiator-boxes,  piping  and  connections,  together  with  new  supply 
and  return  pipes  for  both  wings,  and  larger  main  leading  to  and 
from  the  boilers ;  extension  of  air-ducts  under  the  south  wing  ;•  put- 
ting in  cross-walls  or  bulkheads  in  the  heating  plenums,  and  for  the 
necessary  mason-work  in  changing  the  heating  and  ventilating  reg- 
isters in  all  rooms  and  corridors  of  this  wing,  to  conform  to  the 
system  adopted  in  the  north  wing,  of  warming  each  floor  inde- 
pendently. 

The  coils  and  return  pipes  under  the  south  wing  and  central 
building  are  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  the  threads  upon 
them  have  become  so  weakened  by  rust  that  they  cannot  resist  the 
pressure  put  upon  them,  and  the  bursting  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  pipes  is  an  almost  daily  occurrence. 

The  necessity  of  an  appropriation  for  their  renewal  is  therefore 
imperative,  and  whether  action  may  or  may  not  be.  taken  by  the 
legislature  upon  other  recommendations  of  your  board,  this  matter 
should  be  attended  to. 

There  will  also  be  required  two  new  steel  boilers  of  the  sanfe  di- 
mensions as  the  new  ones,  to  replace,  the  two  small  ones  worn  out 
and  practically  condemned  two  years  ago. 

This  want  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  last  legislature, 
and  their  condition  at  this  time  is  such  as  to  make  it  sheer  folly 
to  spend  another  dollar  upon  them  in  the  way  of  repairs. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  will  be  found  in  detail 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  and  is  as  foUows : 

For  radiation  for  south  wing  and  central  building,  inclu- 
ding ^obe  and  automatic  air- valves,  expansion  jomts,  etc.     7,897  70 

For  pipe,  fittings,  labor,  etc 7,677  55 

For  radiator-boxes  and  other  carpenter  work 1,059  50 

For  altering  heating  and  ventilating  flues,  together  with 
necessary  mason- work  to  complete  air-ducts  and  ventila- 
ting shafts 2,247  02 

Total $18,881  77 

For  two  new  boilers,  sixty  inches  by  sixteen  feet,  with 
fire-fronts,  setting  and  connections $4,840  00 
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Front  Fence. 


The  change  of  the  public  road  or  highway  running  through  the 
hospital  grounds,  so  as  to  incorporate  three  hundred  feej;  more  in 
the  fore-ground,  has  been  completed,  and  found  to  be  a  most  desi- 
rable improvement ;  the  main  drive-way  has  been  changed,  and  bor- 
dered with  rows  of  large  white  elms,  a  portion  of  the  new  enclosure 
graded  and  seeded  down,  and  we  are  now  in  great  need  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  tasteful  fence  and  gate-ways  to  inclose  the  same.  The 
old  fence,  which  we  were  compelled  to  reset  temporarily,  is  shabby 
and  unsuitable,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
see  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  granting  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  for  which,  at  this  time,  fully  three  thousand  dollars  will 
be  needed. 

Reservoir, 

By  the  alteration  in  the  road,  natural  depressions  in  the  lay  of 
the  land  have  been  taken  into  the  immediate  enclosure,  which  can 
be  utilized  for  the  basin  of  a  lake  or  reservoir,  four  hundred  feet 
long,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
having  a  large  body  of  water  close  at  hand  for  use  in  case  of  con- 
flagration, and  would  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  such  a 
provision.  We  trust  that  the  legislature  will  awaken  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  and  appropriate  the  requi- 
site amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  demand  is  based  upon 
careful  estimates  elsewhere  submitted. 

Laimdry  Machinery. 

The  washing-machines  in  the  laundrv  have  been  in  constant  use 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  are  worn  out,  besides  being 
too  small  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  mangle  is  an  old-fashioned,  clumsy  affair,  totally  inadequate 
to  the  discharge  of  the  labor  that  should  be  intrusted  to  such  ma- 
chinery. 

An  elevator  is  also  greatly  needed  to  hoist  clothes  to  the  dry-room. 

For  two  brass  washing-machines,  one  steam-mangle  and  one 
freight-elevator,  the  sum  of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired, as  will  be  seen  from  the  estimates  given  in  the  appendix. 

Library,  Electrical  Apparatus,  etc. 

The  hospital  library,  although  well  selected  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  such  an  institution,  has  never  exceeded  six  hundred 
volumes.  These  have  been  in  constant  circulation,  and  many  of 
them,  despite  the  care  exercised,  show  the  effects  of  hard  usage, 
while  some  have  been  entirely  and  unavoidably  destroyed. 

An  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annvm  is  asked  to 
enable  us  to  make  considerable  additions  of  new  books,  and  to  sub- 
scribe for  various  periodicals  and  magazines  for  the  convalescent 
wards. 
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A  fond  Bbould  also  be  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  this  hospital  with  needed  scientific  and  electrical  appa- 
ratus for  the  proper  treatment  of  patieuts  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
these  agencies. 

The  widened  sphere  of  electro-therapeutics  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  renders  necessary 
the  proeunement  of  a  complete  outfit  for  general  and  localized  elec- 
trization, as  well  as  for  the  static  application  of  this  agent.  Modem 
neurologists  make  extensive  use  of  electricity  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
in  the  treatment  of  many  affections  of  the  nervous  system  intimately 
associated  witl^  disorders  of  the  mind;  the  tonic  iufluence  of  this 
agent  in  cases  of  debility  and  impaired  nutrition  is  beyond  question, 
and  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  derelict  in  my  duty,  did  I  not  urge 
with  some  force  the  propriety  of  a  small  appropriation  being  made 
this  winter  for  the  purchase  of  these  appliances,  as  well  as  for 
pathological  research,  the  importance  of  wnich  to  science  has  been 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  previous  reports  to  your  board. 

An  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  would  be  little  enough 
to  meet  this  want. 

Orounds. 

The  usual  allowance  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  im- 
provement of  grounds  is  again  solicited  this  year,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  improvement  may  go  steadily  forward. 

The  addition  to  our  front  and  the  plan  adopted  for  its  embellish- 
ment as  well  as  that  of  the  forest  pari*  demands  an  annual  outlay 
of  this  amount. 

Maintenance  ana  Repairs. 

The  estimate  made  two  years  ago  by  your  board  for  the  maintenance 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients  to  July  1,  1883,  was  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  amount  allowed  by  the  legislature  was  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  one  hundred  and  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  second  year,  or  an  average  of  one  hundred  thousand 
doUars  per  annum. 

The  fear  expressed  at  that  time  that  prices  would  not  be  lower  in 
any  direction  for  the  next  two  years,  has  been  abundantly  realized. 
Dating  from  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in  May,  1881,  there 
was  a  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  almost  every  article  of  living. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  line  of  breadstuffs,  meats  and 
other  necessaries  that  enter  into  the  daily  consumption  of  the  house. 
This  advance  was  continued,  until  in  May  last,  it  reached  on  these 
commodities,  fully  thirty-nine  per  cent.     In  other  directions,  notably 
in  the  cost  of  fuel,  feed,  building  material,  etc.,  the  advance  was  pro- 
portionate.   This  taxed  our  resources  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  only 
by  curtailing  our  expenses  in  the  severest  manner,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  house,  that  we  are  able  to  show  no  deficit  at  the  close 
of  the  year  ending  September  80,  1882. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Iftst  biennial  period  we  fortunately  had  on  hand  a  cash  balance  of 
seven  thousand  and  eleven  dollars  and  forty  cents,  without  which. 
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it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  shown  even  the  small 
balance  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents, 
which  we  now  report. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  decline  in  the  price  of  any- 
thing except  flour,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  1879,  the  cQst  of  soft  coal,  delivered  at  the  hospital,  was  three 
dollars  and  nineteen  cents  per  ton;  in  1880,  three  dollars  and 
twenty-nine  cents;  in  1881,  four  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents;  in 
18S2,  five  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents. 

The  special  two-thirds  rate  granted  by  the  railroads,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  soft  coal  from  Chicago,  up  to  August  1,  1882,  was 
fifty-six  cents  per  ton.  Since  revismg  the  tariflF  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law,  we  have  been  officially  notified,  by 
both  roads  leading  to  Elgin,  that  on  and  after  the  above  dat«  the 
rate  would  be  eighty-four  cents  per  ton ;  an  increase  of  twenty-eight 
cents  over  former  rates. 

This,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  tons  likely  to  be  consumed 
during  the  next  two  years,  should  the  proposed  changes  be  made  in 
our  heating  apparatus,  viz: — two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  per 
year,  amounts  to  the  respectable  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars; 
while  the  increase  on  other  freights  would  be  about  four  hundred 
dollars. 

The  price  of  good  bituminous  coal,  fit  to  put  under  our  boilers, 
has  also  advanced';  and  we  now  have  to  pay  from  four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  track  in 
Chicago,  according  to  the  season.  Adding  freight  and  hauling,  the 
cost,  delivered  at  the  hospital  is  about  five  dollars  and  forty  cents 
per  ton. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  the  firmness  of  the  market 
in  all  leading  lines  of  produce  at  this  time,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
interests  of  the  hospital  can  be  subserved  with  a  less  appropriation 
than  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
ensuing  two  years,  which  amount  I  would  respectfully  urge  should 
be  granted  by  the  next  general  assembly. 

The  amount  required  for  repairs  and  contingent  fund  for  the  next 
two  years  has  been  placed  at  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  a 
sum  slightly  in  excess  of  that  thought  necessary  in  previous  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  make 
numerous  repairs,  during  the  coming  season,  of  more  tnan  ordinary 
magnitude,  but  which  cannot  be  postponed  any  longer,  without 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  state. 

The  one  item  of  painting  the  outside  wood-work,  cornices,  cupo- 
las and  window-guards  of  the  south  wing,  including  the  women's 
cottage  and  the  veranda  of  central  building  will  cost  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  as  per  estimate  submitted. 

That  for  laying  six  new  floors  in  the  violent  wards  of  the  north 
wing,  the  urgency  of  which  is  very  great,  is  eleven  hundred  dollars; 
and  the  cost  of  lowering  the  floor  of  the  coal-house  and  connecting 
duct,  heating  new  rooms  for  the  help,  and  putting  an  additional 
story  over  laundry  for  storage  purposes  will  not  be  less  than  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  leaving  but  little  the  first  year  for  other  improve- 
ments and  exigencies,  for  which  there  should  always  be  made  a 
liberal  allowance. 
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The  improvements  just  noted  might  with  propriety  be  covered  by 
a  speeinl  appropriation,  in  which  event  the  customary  allowance 
of  fi?e  thousand  doUars  per  annum  would  be  sufficient. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Every  day,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  patients  may  be  seen  walking  about  the  grounds  or 
towards  the  town.  In  summer  time,  especially,  they  are  out  of 
doors  most  of  the  time,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  or  in  summer-houses ;  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn,  or 
participating  in  games  of  foot  and  base-ball. 

Occasionfu  drives,  with  now  and  then  a  basket  picnic,  also  help 
to  diversify  hospital  life.  The  weekly  dance  is  always  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  patients  and  employees,  and 
eTening  card-parties  meet  nearly  every  week,  in  the  male  and  female 
wards  alternately,  both  sexes  participating  in  this  recreation. 

The  following  entertainments  have  been  given  at  short  intervals: 

Play:   "A  Regular  Fix" Hospital  Troupe. 

Tableaux :  "Dutch  Justice"  and  Dance Hospital  Troupe. 

Comic  Farce :  "Jumbo- Jum" Hospital  Troupe. 

Masquerade. 

Entertainment "Brewster  Bowen  Combination," 

and  Miss  Farrington,  of  Vermont. 

Dramatic  Performance "Jack's  Theatre  Company." 

Comic  Farce :  "The  Mischievous  Nigger" Hospital  Troupe. 

Masquerade. 

Farce:  "A  Close  Shave" Hospital  Troupe. 

Card  Party,  with  Befreshments. 

Farce :  "Sarah's  Young  Man" Hospital  Troupe. 

Dramatic  Performance :    "Caste" Company  from  Elgm. 

Play :  "Pm  not  Mvself  at  All" Hosnital  Troupe. 

Elocntionary  and  Musical  Entertainment Prof,  and  Mrs.  Lyman, 

Miss  Cora  Knight  and  Mr.  John  £.  McWadc. 

Open  Air  Concert Elgin  Military  Band. 

Dramatic  Performance :  "Last  Loaf" Elgin  Troupe. 

Play:  "Quiet  Family,"  etc Hospital  Troupe. 

Concert Georgia  Jubilee  Singers. 

With  all  these  entertainments,  vocal  and  instnimental  music  has 
been  rendered. 

To  all  friends  who  have  assisted  us  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
amnsements  for  the  patients,  our  earnest  thanks  are  due. 

Thanksgiving-day  ot  each  year  was  observed  as  usual,  our  inmates 
enjoying  a  bountiful   spread  of  turkey  and  other  holiday  delicacies. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Oliver  occurring  at  that  time,  the 
nsaal  Christmas  festivities  of  1880  were  omitted,  and  the  presents 
vers  quietly  distributed  in  the  wards. 

The  Christmas  of  1881  was  joyously  celebrated  bjr  the  gathering 
of  oar  entire  household  in  the  beautifully  decorated  amusement  hall, 
wbere  carols  and  music  by  a  full  string-band  were  rendered,  and 
two  elegantly  ornamented  "Jacob's  ladders"  yielded  a  profusion  of 
gifts.  Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered  to  all  who 
generously  contributed  both  money  and  presents  for  the  occasion. 
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Donors  of  money  to  the  general  fund  for  Gbristmas  festivities  are 
as  follows:  Dillon  &  Arvedson,  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.;  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Crane  Bros.,  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Samuel  C.  McDonald, 
John  Harmon,  B.  Halverson,  C.  F.  Johnson,  James  Mullen,  W.  A. 
RuflP,  R.  W.  Trimmingham,  Johnson  Wilson,  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  Wfdter 
Miller,  Armour  &  Co.,  Goodman  Halverson,  Henry  Williams,  S.  R. 
Boardman,  J.  R.  Blake,  H.  E.  Eleimenger,  Meinhard  Eleimenger, 
L.  Lowell,  M.  J.  Braiden,  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stadden. 
Edward  James,  Carl  Samz,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Carpenter,  Wm.  H.  Condon, 
Elgin  Milling  Co,,  D.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Board  of  Supervisors,  Lee 
county. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  donation 
made  by  Lee  county,  for  the  benefit  of  her  patients;  the  practice 
is  certainly  a  good  one  and  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  other 
counties. 

Donations  of  candy,  fruit,  etc.,  to  the  general  fund,  were  made  by 
the  following :  Grote  &  Ettner,  Schults  &  Todson,  Sylla  &  Lasher, 
Bosworth  &  Peck,  T.  F.  Swan,  J.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Franklin  McVeagh, 
Mrs.  Lomax,  Mr.  Fyfe,  Charles  Patten,  John  Muir,  Mr.  Lowe,  B. 
Merrill,  Patrick  Devine,  Westerman  &  Maule,  F,  S.  Bosworth, 
Palmer  &  Hinsdell,  Wait  &  Burdick,  G.  P.  Lord,  J.  B.  Sullivan, 
Mary  Bacher,  Libby  N.  Pierce,  Mr.  Fink,  Miss  Mamie  Cook,  C.  W. 
Webster,  Laflin  &  Co.,  C.  B.  Wells,  F.  B.  Rice  and  T.  H.  Lanyon. 

The  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  following  newspapers  have  oar 
hearty  thanks  for  gratuitous  copies  of  their  publications,  sent  regu- 
larly to  the  institution :  Dixon  Telegraph,  Elgin  Daily  News,  Ottawa 
Republican,  Ogle  County  Reporter,  The  Field  and  the  Signal,  of 
Chicago;  Aurora  Beacon.  Galesburg  Republican,  Kewanee  Courier, 
Pontiac  Free  Trader,  The  Humane  Journal,  The  German  Advertiser, 
Elgin  Advocate,  Galesburg  Register,  Wheaton  Dlinoisan,  The  Stand- 
ard, Freeport  Anzeiger,  Amboy  Journal,  Kewanee  Lidependent, 
Pontiac  Sentinel,  Staats-Zeitung,  Onarga  Review,  and  the  "Faith's 
Record"  (ten  copies). 

The  privilege  of  perusing  a  home  newspaper,  when  absent  from 
home,  is  appreciated  by  all. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  ladies'  missionary  society  of  Still- 
man  Valley,  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  magazines,  etc.,  and 
to  Mr.  Oppenheimer  for  thirty  watermelons. 

But  the  largest  gift  we  have  to  acknowledge  is  from  the  American 
Bible  Society,  a  donation  of  Bibles,  testaments  and  psalms,  in  the 
English,  German  and  Swedish  languages,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents,  a  favor  secured 
to  us  throus:h  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheney,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Elgin.  This  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  board,  appropriate  acknowledgment  was  made 
of  the  same. 

Religious  services  have  been  held  each  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  institution,  conducted,  as  usual,  by  the  ministers  of 
different  denominations  in  Elgin,  a  plan  which  seems  to  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  inmates,  representatives  of  such  varying 
religious  beliefs.  These  services  have  been  uniformly  well  attended, 
and  the  deportment  of  the  patients  on  such  occasions  marked  by 
reverence,  attention  and  decorum. 
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FEBSONAL  CHANGES. 

Before  our  last  biennial  report  had  issned  from  the  press,  our 
m^cal  staff  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  its  special  pathol- 
ogist and  assistant.  Dr.  0.  C.  Oliver,  which  occurred  December  24, 
1880.  He  had  been  a  diligent  student  in  his  profession  for  many 
yean;  had  spent  fifteen  months  in  Europe  in  the  study  of  his 
specialty  under  the  celebrated  Prof.  Charcot,  of  Paris,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  his  work  gave  promipe  of  great  usefulness  in 
the  future.  As  a  histologist  and  microscopist  Dr.  Oliver  had  few 
equals.  His  photo-micrographs  and  original  methods  of  research  in 
this  department  had  already  won  for  him  high  praise,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Some  fine  plates,  illustrative  of  his  skill  and  training 
in  this  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  appeared  in  our  last  report. 
As  a  gentleman  of  refinement  and  culture  he  had  won  the  esteem 
and  Mendship  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  his  untimely 
death  cast  a  gloom  over  our  entire  household.  No  one  has  yet  been 
appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

hi  July  last.  Dr.  J.  J.  Crane,  who  had  been  with  us  four  years 
and  a  half,  felt  himself  compelled,  by  failing  health,  to  retire  from 
our  medical  staff  and  return  to  his  home  in  New  York.  His  resig- 
nation was  accepted  with  great  reluctance.  His  unswerving  fidelity 
to  duty  and  his  kind  and  genial  disposition  had  endeared  him  to 
all,  and  his  departure  from  our  midst  occasioned  general  regret. 

Dr.  AUen  Piteh,  of  Ward's  Island  Hospital,  New  York,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  University,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Dr.  William  G.  Stone  still  continues  in  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  often  arduous  duties. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Porter  has  filled  the  office  of  matron  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  and  her  faithful  service  during  a  period  of  nearly 
deven  years  merits  special  recognition. 

I  desire  also  to  aclmowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Woodruff,  who,  for  many  years,  has  been  the  efficient 
clerk  of  the  institution. 

To  the  supervisors  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  employees, 
who,  by  conscientious  attention  to  duty  have  evidenced  their  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  and  its  inmates,  I  feel  under  many 
obligations. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  for 
the  confidence  you  have  ever  reposed  in  me,  for  your  counsels  and 
hearty  co-operation  in  plans  for  the  increase  of  the  usefulness  and 
prosperity  of  the  hospital. 

That  a  constantly  widening  stream  of  benefits  may  flow  to  suffer- 
ing humanity  from  this  institution  is  my  earnest  desire. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  A.  KILBOURNE,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 

EuHH,  Illinois,  October  i,  1882. 


TABLES 

ACCOMPANYING  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S.  REPORT. 


TABLE  I. 


MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Movement. 


1881. 


1882. 


1881-2. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


Present  at  beginniDfi:  of  each  period 
Admitted 

Total  number  treated 

Dlsohargred— 

Recovered 

Much  improved 

Improved 

Stationary 

Died 

Not  Insane 

Total  number  disohar&red 

Bemaininff  September  30 

Averacres 


267 

258 

80 

81 

847 

839 

28 

16 

17 

15 

10 

21 

24 

20 

14 

18 

1 

89 

90 

^8 

249 

263.78 

258.61 

525 

258 

249 

507 

267 

258 

161 

81 

76 

157 

161 

157 

686 

3:)9 

325 

664 

428 

415 

39 

23 

18 

41 

46 

34 

32 

16 

10 

26 

33 

25 

31 

8 

13 

21 

18 

34 

44 

24 

12 

36 

48 

32 

32 

7 

11 

18 

21 

29 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

179 

79 

65 

144 

168 

155 

507 

260 

260 

520j 

260 

260 

522.39 

260.61 

258.47 

519.081 

1 

262.19 

1 

25e.54 

318 


84S 


80 
58 

» 
SO 


323 

530 

1.73 


TABLE    II. 


NUMBER  OF  EACH  AGE,   WHEN   ADMITTED   AND   WHEN   ATTACKED. 


1 

Age. 

When  admitted. 

When  attacked. 

M. 

F 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  fifteen 

1 

9 
25 
23 
28 
26 
19 

6 
16 

4 

2 

10 

24 

24 

25 

21 

14 

14 

15 

4 

2 

1 

3 

19 

49 

47 

53 

47 

33 

20 

31 

8 

2 

3 

3 

10 

23 

15 

20 

20 

13 

6 

9 

4 

1 

1 

34 

2 

2 
16 
26 
25 
20 
19 
12 

8 
11 

2 

1 

I 

5 

Fifteen  to  twenty 

26 

Twenty  to  twenty-flve 

49 

Twenty-flve  to  thirty 

40 

Thirty  to  thirty -Ave 

40 

Thirty-flve  to  forty 

39 

Forty  to  forty-flve 

25 

Forty-flve  to  fifty * 

u 

Fifty  to  sixty 

20 

Sixty  to  seventy 

6 

Seventy  to  eiglity 

2 

Eiffhty  to  ninety 

2 

1 

Unknown 

48 

Not  insane 

2 

1 

3 

s 

Total - 

161 

157 

818 

161 

157 

818 

31 
TABLE  ni. 

HATIVITT  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


BTKravt^cm. 

M. 

"■ 

T. 

B-XHP,..™.        ■ 

M, 

F. 

. 

2 

3 

.3 

...... 

I 
1 

i 

« 

i 

*6 

70 

'3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

u 

70 

134 

I6t 

167 

<riH 

TABLE  IV. 

RESIDENCE   OF  THOSE   ADMITTBD. 


CojjireiMB. 

- 

F. 

T. 

COUHTtBB. 

H. 

P. 

T. 

J 

1 
1 

J 

8 

167 

B7 

1 

14 

7 

lOS 

2 

« 

atiftB  of  more  than  E.OOO  inhablla 

ntn 

161 

157 

Civil,  OONDITION   OF  THOSE   ADMITTED. 


Crvn.  CosDinoic. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

SI 

i 

64 

SSf?SS¥;::::;::::::::::::;::::::::;:;:::::::::: 

lEl 

167 

82 
TABLE  VI. 


OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Oocupation. 


F. 


T. 


Farmers  and  their  wlvet* 35 

Farmers'  sons  and  daughters 1 

Laborers  and  their  wives I    28 

Domestics t 

Housewives 1 

Seamstresses 

Carpenters  and  their  wives :..|     7 

Carpenters' daughters i..-. 

Shoemakers  and  their  wives 1     z 

Blacksmiths  and  their  wives |     3 

Painters  and  their  wives i     1 

Painters'  daughters I 

Car  varnishers I     1 

Tailors i     3 

Tailors' daughters 

Tailoresses 


Clerks 

Traveling  salesmen  and  their  wives. 

Telegraph  operators 

Book-keepers 

Stenographers 

Musicians 

School-teachers 

School-boys  and  girls 

Attorneys  and  their  wives 

Lawyers  and  editors 

Card-writers 

Merchants  and  their  wives 

Merchants'  daughters 

Teamsters  and  their  wives 

Railroad  employees  and  their  wives. 
Millers. 


Dealers  in  coal,  stock,  etc.,  and  their  wives. 

Butchers  and  their  wives 

Butchers"  daughters 

Grocers' wives 

Milliners. 


Dress-makers 

Shirt-makers 

Jewelers 

Braiziers 

Insurance  agents 

Insurance  brokers 

Marine  engineers 

Civil  engineers 

Wheelwrights 

Superintendents  of  mines. 
Miners. 


Tanners 

Tanners'  daughters. 
Bakers. 


Gardeners 

Furniture  designers . 

Sign  engravers 

Pocket-book  makers. 


Wagon-makers . 
Boiler-i     ^^ 


-makers. 

Harness- makers'  wives 

Iron-moulders  and  their  wives. 

Printers  and  their  wives 

Workers  in  worsteds , 

Watch-factory  operatives , 

P  aper-  mill  operatives 

Coopers 

Stone-cutters 

Stone-masons'  wives , 

Coachmen 

Bag-pickers 

Taxidermists 

Chiropodists 

Lianor-dealers 

Saloon -keepers'  wives 

Bar-tenders 

Music-teachers 

Ministers' wives 

Beal-estate  agents*  wives 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
I 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 


3 
1 
2 
I 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


3 
t 
1 
I 
I 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4 

12 

23 

16 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


3 

4 
3 


2 
2 
2 
2 

l 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 


4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


57 
5 
40 
23 
16 
2 
11 
2 
3 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
9 
8 
2 
I 
1 
2 
4 
6 
4 
2 

I 

2 
5 
3 
2 
2 


88 


B 


Table  NI.— Concluded. 


FhotocrapherB*  wives 

157 

Hotel-keepers'  wives 1 

Confectioners'  wives. • 

Loeksmiths*  wives 

8treet-csr  condaotors*  wives 

Phy^iciaQS' daoffhters. 

Bunkers' daaehters 

Watehmens'  daushters 

No  occupation 

8 
7 

161 

Unknown. 

12 

Kot  Insane lVi]Vi'...]^]lV.\^.]] 

8 

TotsL 

318 

TABLE  Vn. 

MAKNEB  OF  GOMHITMEKT. 


flow  Committed. 


T. 


Br  verdiet  of  a  jury 

Bj  certiflcate  of  penitentiary  physician 
By  mittimus 

Totals. 


TABLE  VIII. 

HOW  BUPPOBTBD. 


152 
5 

4 

■166 

1 

161 

167 

TABLE  IX. 

FORM  OF  DISEASE  IN    THOSE  ADMITTED. 


908 
6 

4 


818 


How  SUPPOBTED. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

By  state - 

260 

260    1 

620 

Total*          r  

260 

260 

1 

520 

^ 

FOBM  OV  DiBBASB. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Wanfa         .      .  ., 

41 

20 

6 

38 

20 
21 

"55" 
2 
11 

1 

27 
2 

1 

"2" 
1 

"6" 
...... 

1 
157 

61 

ICania.  acute 

41 

Mania,  sub-acuto 

0 

Maniai  chroni<! 

93 

Mania!  Deriodic ^.x..... 

2 

Mania,  rfti»urrent 

6 
8 

17 

Mania,  syphilitic                                                                  

3 

Mania,  puerperal r 

4 

Mania,  'climacteric . . .  x  x r 

1 

Melancholia .x  x  .. 

25 
2 
4 
8 
1 

52 

Melancholia,  acute ...".."m 

4 

Epileptic  mania ......x  ..             ..........r. 

5 

Dipsomania — 

8 

Mnthomania .  ....    .  . t--- 

3 

'Erotomania .                         \           

1 

"Oeneral  paralysis 

5 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

161 

5 

Dementia  ... ^ t 

6 

Dementia,  secondary V............,V... 

1 

Dementia,  senile 

1 

Imbecility 

6 

^ot  insane .....x 

8 

Totals 

318 

8— 


B 


84 


TABLE  X. 


COMPLICATIONS   IN    THOSE   ADMITTED. 


Complications. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Hysteria 

Syphilis 

Aphasia 

CJtero-firenital  disorders 

IncoDtlneDoe  of  uriDe 

Yesico-vafirinal  fistula 

Gonorrhoea 

Dyspepsia 

Asthma 

Enteritis 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas 

Valvular  lesion  of  heart  and  carcinoma  of  stomach. 

Kyphosis 

Chronic  conjunctivitis 

Chronic  eczema  and  cystitis 

Congelation  of  feet 

Strumous  -wathesis 

Mutism 


Totals. 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


11 


2 
2 
1 
1 
6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 


22 


2 
2 
S 

1 


2 
1 


33 


Of  161  male  patients  received,  nine  were  suicidal,  one  homicidal. 
Of  157  female  patients  received,  eleven  were  suicidal,  one  homicidal. 

TABLE  XI. 


HEBEDITART  TBANSMISSION  IN  THOSE  ADHTTTBD. 


Bklativbs  Imsamb,  Etc. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Father  insane .* 

1 
2 
1 

1 

3 
6 

...... 

4 

7 

'*i2  ' 

4 
3 
1 
3 
...... 

1 

4 

Mother  insane 

8 

Father  and  mother  insane 

1 

Father  and  paternal  near  relatives  insane : 

1 

Mother  and  maternal  near  relatives  insane 

4 

Paternal  near  relatives  insane 

9 
8 

1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

IS 

Maternal  near  relatives  insane 

15 

Paternal  and  maternal  near  relatives  Insane 

1 

Brothers  or  sisters  insane 

» 

Brothers  or  sisters  and  father  or  mother  insane 

6 

Brothers  or  sisters  and  paternal  or  maternal  near  relatives  insane 

Father,  sister  and  paternal  or  maternal  near  relatives  insane 

4 
2 

Other  near  relatives  insane 

4 

Epileptic  near  relatives 

1 

Apoplectic  or  paralytic  near  relatives 

2 

Parents  first  cousins 

2 



Totals 

99 

49 

m 

TABLE  XII. 


NUMBER  OF  ATTACK  IN  THOSE  ASHITTED, 


KuMBBB  OF  Attack. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First 

1 

112       122 

12        1R 

2S4 

Second 

» 

Third ..' 

1 

1 
2 
3 
10 
1 

9 

m 

Fourth 

2 

Several 

3 

31 

2 

6 

Unknown '.'.  ".'", 

41 

Not  insane 

S 

^^ 

Totals 

161       IJt? 

»» 

85 


B 


TABLE  XIII. 


EXCITING   CAUSE  OP  DISEASE   IN    THOSE    ADMITTED. 


AsBuicsD  OB  Appabbnt  Causes. 


Moral  Causes, 


Bnslfless  trouble  and  over  anxiety 

Domestic  trouble  and  loss 

Dl^ppointment  in  love 

BeIlinoD9  anjciety  or  exeitement , 

JfeDtal  overwork , 

RpiritiioUsm 

Jenlousy , 

Lossof  property  

Bereavement  and  relUrloos  excitement. 
Disappointment  In  musical  aspirations. 


Moral  and  Physical  Causes, 


111  health  and  anxiety 

Ill  health  and  domestic  trouble 

Hereditary  transmission 

Hereditary  tranamisaion  and  ill  health 

Hereditary  transmission  and  bereavement. 

Overwork  and  anxiety 

Onaoisin , 

Litemperance 

lAtemperance  and  domestic  trouble 

Intemperance  and  exposure 

lotemperanee  and  relii^ous  excitement 

Exfefesive  venery 

rtero-eenital  disorders 

Abusive  treatment  and  child-birth 

fireavement  and  child-birth 

Opiam  habit 


Physical  Causes, 


m  health 

Ill  health  irom  uterine  disease 

Ill  health  from  lactation 

lU  health  from  menstrual  derangements. 

Dl  health  from  climacteric ^ 

Overwork  and  menstrual  deransrements. . 

PartDiition 

losolation. 


Injurr  of  head 

Orgaoic  brain  disease 

Spiiepsy 
eninRitis... 

CoDsenital  defect 

TDziccaases 

Hypoehoodrla 

Intermittent  fever 

Pnberty 

Shock  from  i^lvanic  battery 

g^hills 

Aerrous  shock  from  injury i. 

Overwork 

Typhoid  fever 

Hysteria 

unansio  mebsium 

inkttown 

Notinsane 


M. 


P. 


T. 


3 
8 
4 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 
1 


3 
1 


3 
9 
7 


1 
1 
2 


Totals. 


2 
2 
3 
1 


2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


76 
2 

161 


1 

IS 
6 
8 


3 


1 
2 

11 
3 
1 
3 

.... 

1 


2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
6 

.  1 
2 

21 
1 

"i" 
1 

"2* 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 

53 
1 

157 


4 

16 
10 
8 
5 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 


2 
2 

14 
4 
1 
6 
» 

1 
I 
1 

2 

1 
1 
$ 


1 
2 

1 
6 
1 
2 
21 
10 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
129 
3 

318 


B 


86 


XIV. 


DURATION  OF  IMSANITT  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


DUBATION. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Less  than  one  month 

19 
12 
11 
18 
16 
I 

IS 
2 
8 
7 
3 
7 
5 
1 
2 
8 
26 
2 

17 

13 

11 

20 

8 

5 

14 

5 

11 

10 

6 

9 

7 

5 

1 

9 

6 

1 

36 

One  to  two  months 

25 

Two  to  three  months 

22 

Three  to  six  months 

38 

Six  to  nine  months 

24 

Nine  to  twelve  months 

6 

Twelve  to  eifirhteen  months 

27 

One  and  one-half  to  two  years 

7 

Two  to  three  years 

19 

Three  to  four  years 

17 

Four  to  five  years 

8 

Five  to  ten  years 

16 

Ten  to  fifteen  years 

12 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

6 

Twenty  to  thirty  years 

3 

Indefinite 

17 

Unknown 

32 

Not  Insane 

3 

Totals 

161 

157 

318 

■ 

TABLE  XV. 


AGE   WHEN   ATTACKED  OF  THOSE   ADMITTED. 


Under  fifteen 

Fitteen  to  twenty 

Twenty  to  twenty-five. 
Twenty-five  to  thirty. . 
Thirty  to  thirtv-flve... 

Thirty- five  to  forty 

Forty  to  forty-five , 

Forty-five  to  fifty 

Fifty  to  sixty 


Totals. 


1 
5 

5 

10 

4 

8 

5 

2 

8 

8 

4 

5 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

46 

84 

1 

10 
14 
IS 
iO 
12 
10 
5 
5 

80 


TABLE  XVL 


NUMBEB  OF  ATTACK  IN  THOSE   RECOVERED. 


NuMBEB  OF  Attack. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First 

86 
6 
1 

24 
5 

1 
2 
1 
1 

00 

Second 

10 

Third 

2 

Fourth 

2 

Several  attacks 

1 

Unknown 

4 

5 

Totals 

46 

34 

80 

87 


B 


TABLE  XVII. 

DDBITION  OF  DISEASE  BEFOBB  TBEATHENT  IN  THOSE  BECOVEBES. 


DUEinOK  BKFOBB  TBSATMSNT. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  recoverd  after 
each  period  of  duration. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  one  mooth 

13 

5 

i 

5 

1 
1 
4 
7 

9 
5 
4 
7 
2 
3 

22 
10 
6 
15 
7 
4 
1 
6 
9 

68.4 
41.6 
18.1 
44.4 
31.2 
100 
12.5 

52.9 

88.4 

36.3 

35 

25 

60 

61.1 

One  to  two  months 

40 

Two  to  three  mooths 

27.2 

Three  to  six  months 

39.4 

Six  to  nine  months 

29.1 

Nine  to  tweWe  mon ths 

66.6 

Two  to  three  years 

12.6 

Iikdeflnite 

2 
2 

Unknown 

Totals 

46 

34 

80 

28.5 

21.6 

25yi 

TABLE  XVIII. 


DXTBATION   OF  TBEATUEMT  IN  THOSE  BECOVEBED. 


D0BATIOM  OP  TbEATMENT. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

One  tn  two  months 

4 

5 

7 

10 

10 

4 
1 

4 

2 

11 

4 

4 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

8 

Two  to  thriRf^  months r  t 

7 

Three  to  six  months 

18 

eiito  nine  months 

14 

Xineto  twelve  months 

14 

Twelve  to  eighteen  monthA 

5 

One  and  nnp-hnlf  to  two  year*?... .,, 

4 

Two  tn  thr^  y©«r^ .'. 

3 

liireetofonr  years 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

ronrtoflve  years 

2 

nie  to  rI^  yAars x , . 

1 

Seven  to  eiffht  years 

1 

Totals 

46 
12.59 

34 
11.22 

80 

Avertse  duration  of  treatment 

11.90 

TABLE  XIX. 

WHOLE  DUBATION  OF  TBEATHENT  IN  THOSE   BECOVEBED. 


DVKATIOII  BKFOBB  ADMISSIOK.  AND  BSSIDBNCB  IN  H08PITA;L. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

One  to  two  months 

3 
1 
5 
5 
10 
5 
3 

4 

Two  to  three  months 

2 

Three  to  six  months 

10 

Six  to  nine  months 

12 

Hine  to  twelve  months , - 

13 

Twelve  to  eighteen  months 

12 

One  and  a  hall  to  two  years 

4 

Two  to  three  years 

3 

piree  to  four  years 

1 

ronr  to  Ave  years 

1 
2 
4 

7 

2 

Five  to  six  years 

2 

Indefinite 

2 
2 

6 

Unknown 

9 

Totals 

46 
13.87 

34 
13.20 

80 

Avemge  whole  duration 

13.53 

B 


3S 


TABLE  XX. 


FOBH  OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE  BEOOTEBED. 


FoBM  OF  Disease. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

HaniA 

3 

18 

7 

3 

1 

10 
...... 

1 

10 

2 

...... 

1 

4 

Mania,  acute 

28 

Mania,  sub-acute 

7 

Mania,  recurrent 

10 

Mania.  DuerDeral .' 

1 

Melancholia 

11 

21 

Melancholia,  acute 

2 

DioAomania 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Methomania - 

3 

Syphilitic  mania 

2 

f' 

Totals 

46 

34 

m 

\ 


TABLE  XXI. 


SUPPOSED  EXCITING  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE   RECOVERED. 


Assumed  ob  Appabcnt  Cause. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


Intemperance 

Heredity 

Heredity  and  ill-health 

Heredity  and  bereavement 

Belieious  excitement 

Reli^ous  excitemeut  and  Intemperance, 

Parturition 

Uterine  disease 

Puberty 

Seduction 

OvHr  work  and  menstrual  deransrement.. 

Ill-health  and  domestic  trouble 

Domestic  trouble  or  loss  

Bereavement  and  child-birth 

Bereavement  and  religious  excitement. . 

Disappointment  in  love 

Anxiety  and  over-work 

Mental  over- work 

Menstrual  derangement 

Nervous  shock  from  injury 

Syphilis 

Opium  habit 

Vaccination 

Insolation 

Excessive  veneiy 

Onanism 

Unknown 


Totals 


3 
1 
1 


2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 


1 
2 
1 


2 
2 
4 

19 

46 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 

i 


2 


1 
2 
I 


84 


4 

3 
2 
1 
8 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
27 

80 


89 


B 


TABLE  XXn. 


NATIVITY  OF  THOSE   BEOOVEBED. 


Nativity. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Illinois 

12 
2 
4 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

8 
3 
1 
2 

"i* 

...... 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

3 

"i" 

1 
34 

2f^ 

New  York 

5 

PennftylT^nia,   . , , , , , 

5 

Ohio '. 

5 

Massachusetts 

2 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Termont 

1 

Maine 

2 

ConnecHcat 

1 

2few  Jersey i 

2 

JCehigaa 

1 

1 

2 

Wteeonsin 

2 

TIrginia 

1 

West  Yir^nia 

1 

1 

1 

Alabama.... 

] 

United  States 

1 

Canada 

2 
1 
6 
7 

2 

Eoffiaod 

3 

Ireland  

9 

7 

Sweden 

5 

1 

46 

80 

TABLE  XXIII. 


DEATHS  AND   CAUSES. 


Causes  of  Death. 


M. 


P. 


T. 


Exhaostion  of  mania  and  refusal  of  food 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  chronic 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  chronic,  with  apoplexy 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  chronic,  with  oiarrhGea  and  epistaxis 

Exhaustion  of  maniu^  chronic,  with  paralysis 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  chronic,  with  carcinoma  of  stomach  and  paralysis 

of  heart. 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  chronic,  with  pulmonary  hemorrhage 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  chronic,  with  pneumonia 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  acute 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  acute,  with  carcinoma  of  breast 

Exhaustion  of  mania,  acute,  with  diarrhoea 

Exhaustion  of  dementia "** 

Exhaustion  of  dementia,  with  nephritis 

uhaustion  of  dementia,  with  caries  of  inferior  maxilla 

exhaustion  of  dementia,  with  enteritis 

Melancholia,  terminating  in  suicide 

Melancholia,  with  paralysis 

Melancholia,  with  ordema  of  lungs 

Melancholia,  with  enteritis 

Melancholia,  with  dysentery 

Marasmus  of  melancholia 

StaUis  epilepticus 

Phthisis  pulmon^is 

Pneamonia 

Cannnoma  of  stomach 

Meningitis,  acute 

terebro-spinal  meningitis 

^neral  paresis 

^Tpho-malarial  fever 


Total. 


2 
4 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
1 


21 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
6 


1 
1 
1 


29 


1 
3 


50 


B 
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TABLE  XXIV. 


AGES  AT  DEATH. 


Agb. 

• 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Twenty  to  twenty-flve  years 

3 
6 
5 
4 
3 
1 
5 
2 

29 

^ 

Twenty-flve  to  thirty  years 

"*i  ■ 

2 
5 
5 
8 
4 
1 

7 

Thirty  to  thirty-flve  years 

7 

Thirty-flve  to  forty  years 

9^ 

Forty  to  forty-five  years 

8 

Forty-flve  to  fifty  years 

4 

Fifty  to  sixty  years 

9 

Sixty  to  seventy  years 

5 

Totals 

21 

50- 

TABLE  XXV. 


RATIO  OF  DEATHS. 


Ratio  peb  cent. 


T. 


On  those  admitted  in  two  years 

On  all  under  treatment  in  two  years 

On  average  number  present  durinflr  two  years 


13.0  18.4 
4.9  6.9 
8.0     11.2 


15.7 
59- 
9.& 


TABLE  XXVI. 


DURATION  OF  DISEASE   IN  THOSE   WHO  DIED. 


DUBATION. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


One  to  two  months 

Two  to  three  months , 

Three  to  six  months 

Six  to  nine  months 

Nine  to  twelve  months 

Twelve  to  eighteen  months. . . . 
One  and  one-half  to  two  years. 

Two  to  three  years 

Three  to  four  years 

Four  to  five  years 

Five  to  ten  years 

Ten  to  fifteen  years 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

Twenty  to  thirty  years 

Unknown 


Totals. 


1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 


21 


1 
1 
4 
1 


4 

3 
2 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 

29 


2^ 


8 
10- 

7 
2 
1 

5» 


41 


B 


TABLE  XXVII. 


DURATION  OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE   REMAINING. 


DUBATION. 


Iiess  than  one  month 

Two  to  tbree  months 

Three  to  six  months 

Six  to  twelve  months 

Twelve  to  eighteen  months 

One  and  one-half  to  two  years 

Two  to  three  rears 

Tliree  to  five  years 

Pi Te  to  ten  years 

Ten  to  fifteen  years 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  years. .. 

Twenty-flve  to  thirty  years 

Thirty  to  forty  years 

Forty  to  fifty  years 

Indefinite 

Unknown 

Totals 


1 

8 

8 

10 

7 

11 

9 

14 

11 

8 

8 

38 

21 

81 

39 

59 

72 

88 

86 

10 

16 

4 

6 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

12 

12 

46 

16 

aoo 

260 

1 

6 

17 

20 

25 

16 

84 

70 

181 

69 

26 

9 

4 

4 

2 

24 

62 


520 


TABLE  XXVII[. 

AGES  OF  THOSE  RElfAININO  IN  THiS   HOSPITAL. 


AGS. 


F. 


T. 


Under  fifteen  years 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

Twenty  totwenty-flve  years 

Twenty-flve  to  thirty  years 

Thirty  to  thirty-five  years 

Thirty-five  to  forty  years 

Forty  to  forty- five  years 

Forty-five  to  fifty  years 

FUty  to  sixty  years 

Sixty  to  seyenty  years 

Seventy  to  ei«rhty  years ■     1 

^gfaty  to  ninety  years ;     1 


16 
42 
48 
48 
88 
21 
81 
13 


Totals. 


260 


1 

4 

17 

88 

85 

44 

85 

27 

89 

21 

8 

1 

260 


2 

4 
88 
75 
88 

92 
78 
48 
70 
84 
4 
2 

620 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  the  ReceipU  and  Ea^enditurea  of  the  lUitwis  Northern  Hotpital  for 
the  Insane,  for  tite  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1880,  to  Septenwer 
30,  1881. 


OotoW         1 

OBDDTABT  BXf  BMSBB. 

Dr. 

Tobalance-..,..  . v.-"k i— iV- 

6.80180 

'Si 

42  (H 

September  30 

Cr. 
By                         iDcurredoDBt^countoI— 

stook.  srouDdB,  ro&ds  and  fences.. 

To  balan<;e  (In  handa  of  V.  a.Wing.  treasurer.)  .t2.C82  M 
LiiBB  bills  oulBtandlnK. 1.928  99 

Dr. 

1118.311  »1 

1113.311  a 

OctoW"       I 

4«0D0 

fieptember  SD 

Cr. 

To  balance 

„        1881. 

B.  173  68 

»!»« 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


iMPBOTimnrTs  and  bbpaibb. 


1881. 
Oetober 

188L 
Jolf 


Iffil. 
September 


J>r. 


To  balance. 


**  appropriation. 


»By 


O. 


indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

A.ttendance 

Light 

Freifirht  and  transportation 

Furniture 

Buildinflrs,  improvements  and  repairs. 

'Pools. 

Machinery  and  &ctnre8 .'.'.'. .V, 

By  balance  (in  state  treasurf.  undrawn). . . 


IbSl. 
Oetober 


To  balance. 


1880. 
October 

1881. 
Ml 


IHPSOYSMSMT  OF  OBOUNDS. 


J>r, 


ITo  balance 

**  appropriation. 


1881. 
Septemberao 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Attendance 

Freight  and  transportation 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn).. 


1881. 
Oetober 


Oetober 


1881. 


To  balance. 


OALLEBT  IN  ▲MU8BMEMT  HALL. 


Dr. 


To  balance. 


September  ^  By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 


^     WW. 
Oetober 


1881. 
September  91 


Or. 


BNaiNB  WITH  FOUNDATIONS. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Machinery,  etc 


8,498  24 
6.000  00 


$8,498  24 


3.088  89 


851  25 
1.000  00 


91187 


285  50 


$285  50 


1.000  00 


$1,600  00 


1.669  02 

4  00 

165  40 

46  60 

8.602  92 

84  01 

800 

8.088  89 


$8,493  24 


296  88 

40  00 

103  06 

911  87 


$1,351  25!   $1,851  25 


286  60 


$285  60 


1.600  00 
$1.600  00 


B 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1880. 
October        1 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  80 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 
JoIf  1 


1881. 
September  80 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
Jal7  1 


1881. 
September  80 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 


July 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October        ] 


MAOHINBBY  FOB  C1BPBMTBB-8HOP. 

I>r. 
To  balance 

Cr. 

By  indebtednesfl  incurred  on  account  of— 

ToolB 

Machinery,  etc 


ICB-HOUBE. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Cr, 

By  indebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of— 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 

To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


To  balance. 


NEW  BOZLEBS. 

Br. 


To  appropriation. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  acount  of— 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. . 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury  undrawn)... 


To  balance. 


MEW  SMOKE-STACK. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

BuildinfiTs.  improvements  and  repairs,. 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn)... 


To  balance. 


HEATBB  AMD  PUBOIEB. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

To  balance 


116  61 


15  81 
100  M 


$116  61 


1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


$116  61 


660  75 


$1.000  00 


839  25 


10.000  00 


$10,000  00 


5.750  00 
4.250  00 


$10.000  00 


4.250  00 


8,600  00 


8.208  60 
296  SO 


$3.500  00      $3.500  00 


296  50 


1.100  00 


1.100  00 


$1.100  001     $1.100  00 


1.100  001 
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Financial  Statement — Continued. 


U81. 

Jnir  1 


VSSL 


ADDITIONA.L  POWBB  TO  EMQINB,  BTC. 

Lr. 
To  appropriation 


September  3D  To  balance  (in  state  treasary.  undrawn). 


1881. 
Oetober 


1881. 
July  1 


188L 
September  30 


To  balance. 


MBW  FAN. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Or. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


1881. 
October'       iTo  balance. 


1881. 
Joly  1 


1881. 
September  SO 


DBOP  FLUBS. 

Dr, 


To  appropriation. 


CV. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

BuIldinflTS.  improvements  and  repairs. . 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). . . 


1881 
October        i  To  balance. 


1881. 
Jnly  1 


1881. 
September  90 


8BWBB  AMD  AIB-DUCTS. 

To  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


1881. 
October*       1  To  balance. 


July 


1881. 


PUMP. 

l>r. 


I  To  appropriation. 


„     188L 
September  90 


Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


^  1881. 

October        1  To  balance . 


2,500  00 


12.600  00 


2.600  00 


2.600  00 
$2.500  00 


1.250  00 


$1.250  00 


1.250  00 


1.250  00 
$1.250  00 


800  00 


$800  00 


400  00 


400  00 
400  00 

$800  00 


500  00 


$500  00 


500  00 


500  00 
$500  00 


1,000  00 


$1.000  00 


1.000  00 


1.000  00 
$1,000  00 


B 
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Financial  Statement — Concluded. 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  90 


BADIATOBB. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 

1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
Ootober        1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  80 


1881. 
Ootober        1 


July 


1881. 


1 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
Ootober         1 


1881. 
September  80 


1881. 
September  90 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

BuildinfiTs.  repairs,  etc 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


To  balance 


To  appropriation 


By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 
To  balance 

BNOIMS  AND  PUMP-HOUBE. 

Dr. 

To  appropriation 

Vr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Fuel 


Freight  and  transportation 
Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


To  balance 

COYEBINO  BTBAM-PIPBB. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Or. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). . 


To  balance. 


TBANBFBB  OF  PATIBMTB. 

Dr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Freifi:ht  and  transportation 


Cr. 
To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


1881.         I 
Ootober        1  By  balance. 


2.766  64 


2,886  00 


2.886  00 


I 


$246  07 


8,000  0» 
1.000  09 


$4,450  00       $4,450  OO 


%ses» 


$2,886  001      $2,885  0(^ 


215  OO 


$24607         $245^17 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  lUinois  Northern  Hospital  for 

the  Insane,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1881,  to  September 
30,  1882. 


im. 

Oetobtr 

1 

•• 

1 

ua. 

Jaoviry 

1 

ipiil 

1 

JlllT 

1 

September  3o 

30> 

30 

90 

3Q 

90 

188L 
September  80 

OBDINABT  BXPSM8B8. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

appropriation  for  auartor  ending  December  81. 


• « 


appropriation  for  quarter  ending:  March  81 

appropriation  for  qaarter  endi  n«r  June  90 

appropriation  for  ouarter  endiniir  September  90. 

counties,  for  ciotbinff 

IndividualB.  for  clothing 

sales  of  live  stock 

sales  of  farm  produce 

sales  of  waste  materials,  of  all  sorts , 

all  other  sources 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  was<)s) 

Food 

Clothing,  bedcinc:,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising. 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings.  Improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Legal  expenses 

Insurance 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


October 


IpTo  balance  (in  hands  of  W.  H.  Wing,  treas- 
urer)  $2,661  71 

Less  bills  outstanding 1.876  60 


763  65 
24.600  00 

24.600  00 

24.600  00 

25.600  OU 

6. 7(17  28 

2.773  68 

34  00 

12  83 

68  82 

2.416  66 


35.965  4» 

32.486  60 

6,807  20- 

640  07 

18.643  0» 

2.283  11 

1.669  04 

3.632  97 

397  88 

171  1& 

327  02 

210  05* 

19  50 

890  81 

638  79* 

1.206  16 

40  86 

115  19 

3.482  86 

69  18 

100  00 

108  (K) 

379  21 

685  21 


1110.766  92   $110.766  92 


686  21 


B 
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Financi&l  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 

October  1 

November  29 

December  12 

•'  22 
1882. 

January  19 

January  81 

February  27 

March  7 

March  11 

March  31 

May  10 

July  24 

Auinist  15 

September  IS 


INCOME  FBOM  BUBB  BEQUEST. 

Br. 


To  balance 

' '  rent,  from  Gardener  . 
"  interest,  from  Bryan. 
'  *  rent,  from  Gardener . 

*  *  rent,  from  Gardener 
"  interest  on  bonds. 


•  • 


rent,  from  Gardener 

*'  to  interest,  from  Bishop. 

*'  interest,  from  Bryan 

'  *  interest,  from  Bryan 

"  interest 

*'  interest  on  bonds , 

* '  rent,  from  Gardener 

••  interest 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
July 


1882. 
September 


SO 


1 


1 

1 

SO 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
July 


1882. 
September 


Or. 

By  indebtedness,  incurred  on  account  of— 

Music  and  amusements 

Balance  (in  hands  of  W.  H.  Wine,  treasurer). 


To  balance 

IMPBOYBMENTS  AND  BBPAIBS. 

Dr, 

To  balance 

*•  appropriation 

Cr, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  acount  of— 

Attendance 

Freight  and  transportation 

Buildinifs,  improvements  and  repairs.. 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn}... 


1 
1 

SO 


1882. 
October 


1 


To  balance , 

IMPBOVEMBNT  OF  GBOUNDS. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

**  appropriation 

Cr, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freifi:ht  and  transportation 

Farm,  srarden,  stock  and  errounds 

Expenses  not  ciaesifled 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) .. 


2,178  58 

1. 000  00 

400  00 

160  00 

100  00 
240  00 
100  00 
90  00 
210  00 
100  00 
248  50 
240  00 
200  00 
400  00 


$5.602  06 


5.217  88 


8,068  39 
5,000  00 


To  balance . 


$8.088  39 


2,508  01 


91137 
1.000  00 


$1.91137 


1,468  37 


384  25 
5.217  83 


$5.602  06 


1.399  98 

46  41 

3.767  06 

895 

357  95 

2.506  01 

^088  » 


854M 
200 

8I(M 

1100 

1,468  ST 

$1,911  37 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


IC8- HOUSE. 

Dr. 


Oetober  1  To  balance. 


Or. 
September  30  By  balance,  (in  state  treasury,  nndrawn). 


October  1  To  balance. 


1881. 
Oetober 


NBW  B0ILEB8. 

Dr. 


l!To  balance. 


September  90 


Cr. 

By  indebtedDCBs  Incurred  on  account  of— 
JSuildlnss.  improvements  and  repairs. 


Oetober 


September  30 


NBW  8MOKB  STACK. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  on  account  of — 

BuUdinss.  improvements  and  repairs. 


Oetober 


September  SO 


1S81. 
Oetober 


HEATEB  Ain>  PUBIFISB. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Maohinery,  etc 


September  90 


ADDinONAZj  POWEB  TO  ENOINB,  ETO. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Machinifry.  etc 

Freight  nnd  transportation 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawii) 


October         1  To  balance 


339  25 


$339  25 


339  25 


4.2SO0O 


14.250(10 


296  50 


$296  50 


1.100  00 


$1,100  00 


2.500  00 


$2.500  00 


$515  43 


339  25 
$839  25 


4.250  00 
$4,250  00 


296  50 
$296  50 


1.100  00 
$1.100  00 


1.953  82 

75 

54^43 

$2,500  00 


i 


B 
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Financial  Statement — Continued. 


1881. 
October         1 

NEW  FAN. 

Dr, 
To  balance 

1.250  00 

1882. 
September  30 

Cr, 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

1,250  00 

To  balance • 

1882. 
October        1 

$1,260  00 

$1.2S0  00 

$1,250  00 
400  00 

1881. 
October        1 

DBOP  FLUES. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

1882. 
September  SO 

Cr. 

By  Indebtedness,  incurred  on  account  of— 

Bulldlnss.  improvements  and  repairs 

400  0 

SEWEB  AND  ATR-DUCTS. 

Br. 
To  balance 

$400  00 

$400  00 

1881. 
October         1 

600  00 

1882. 
September  80 

Cr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attt^ndance 

253  12 

By  bal  ance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

2-16  88 

To  balance 

1882. 

$500  00 

$500  00 

October         1 

246  88 
1.000  00 

1881. 
October         1 

PUMP. 

Br. 
To  balance 

• 

1882. 
September  30 

Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Machinery,  etc 

900  00 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury  undrawn) 

100  00 

To  balance 

$1.000  00 

$1,000  00 

1882. 
October         1 

100  00 
1.000  00 

1881. 
October         1 

BADIAT0R8. 

Br. 
To  balance 

1882. 
September  80 

Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

BuildinfiTs,  improvements  and  repairs 

1.000  00 

$1.000  00 

$1.000  00 
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Financial  Statement — Continiied. 


Oetoter 
1 


To  balance. 


ASTE8IAN  WELL. 

Dr. 


I 


Or. 


"By  indebtedness  incurred  on  Acootint  of— 
Buildins.  improvements  and  repairs.. 


Expenses  not  classified. 


up 
»ala 


Bj  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance. 


1881. 
October  1 


ENOINB  AND  PUMP  HOUSE. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


September  99 


Oetober 


IS81. 
Oecober 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Fuel 

Freifirht  and  transportation 

Buildinffs,  improvements  and  repairs. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


To  balance. 


COVEBING  STEAM  PIPES. 

Dr. 


September  90 
October 


taSL 
Xorember    17 


To  balance. 


Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

To  balance 


October 


TBANB7EB  OF  PATIENTS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (overdraft  on  W.  H.  Wing,  treasurer). 


5.(KW00 


15.000  00 


128  41 


4.809  39 

62  20 

128  41 

$5.000  00 


2.75G64 


343  45 


;5 


28  56 

2.339  89 

44  00 


r2.756  6-1 


$44  00 


2.885  00 


$2,885  00 


$2,756  64 


$2.8K5  00 


245  07 


$245  07 


2.885  00 


$2.885  00 


245  07 
$245  07 


^ 
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TEEABUEEE'8  BEPORT. 


W,  H.  Wing,  Treasurer,  in  account  tvith  the  lUinois  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 


1R8Q. 
October 
October 

1881. 
January 
April 
July: 


1 
1 

28 
28 
IG 


OBDIKABT  EXPBM8B8. 

Dr. 


September  90 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October 


1881. 
September  6 

1881. 
September  80 


To  balance  on  hand 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


**  amount  from  state  treasurer. . . . 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer.... 
"  sundry  receipts  and  collecUons. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"   balance 


To  balance 

NEW  BOILBBS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . . 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


1880. 

December  15 

1881. 

January  28 

February  1*J 

March  IG 

April  »» 

May  6 

June  20 

August  Iti 

September  6 


1881. 
September  80 


BEPIIBB  Ain>  nffPBOVBMBNTB. 

Di\ 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


1881. 
August 


16 


1881. 
September  90 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 

ICE-nOUSB. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer.. 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


18.940  99 
25.0UOOU 

25,000  00 
25.000  00 
24.5U0  00 
11.799  91 


117. 52S  94 
2,717  96 


$120.240  30;  $120.240  90 


2.717  36 


1.750  00 


894  73 

196  22 
376  00 
955  98 

65  00 

1.386  91 

6a'>69 

43124 


1.750  00 


$1,750  00       $1,750  00 


4.600  11 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Continued. 


1881. 


NEW  8M0KB-8TA0K. 
Dr. 


Aufnist         16: To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
September    6!  "   amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


September  ao  Bf  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


NBW  SNOINB  AND  PUMP-HOUSE. 
Dr. 


188L 


Auffust         16  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
Bepcember    6   '    amount  from  state  treasurer. 


i9n 


Or. 


Remember  9s>  By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


188L 
June 


8<n>temb6r  30 


ICACHINEBr  FOB  OABPENTEB  SHOP. 

Dr. 

I 

so  To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

I 

I  Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


18BL 
Jose  90 

August         16 


UUPBOYBMENT  OF  OBOUimS. 

Dr. 


eptember  90 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"    amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


tsm 


OALLEBT  IN  AVUBBMENT  HALL. 

Dr. 


NoTember   16  To  amount  from  state  treasurer 
December   15  "   amount  from  state  treasurer. 

June      '      aoi  **   amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1881. 
September  90 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  ordess  paid. 


BABIATOBS. 

Dr. 

Septamber    6  To  amount  from  state  treasurer . 

Cr. 


September  90jB7  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


500  00 
2,308  50 


12.808  50 


1.085  08 
608  28 


$1,093.% 


116  61 


$116  61 


85125 
44  63 


$395  88 


196  00 
32  00 

58  50 


$285  50 


1.000  00 


$1.000  00 


2.303  50 
$2.808  50 


1.608  36 


$1.693  86 


116  61 


$116  61 


395  88 


$395  88 


285  50 


$285  50 


1.000  00 


$1,000  00 


1 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Concluded. 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
Ootober 


1880. 
Ootober 
Ootober 

1881. 
AufiTust 


1 
2 

16 


TBANBFBB  OF  PATIENTS. 

Dr. 
To  balance  (overdraft) 

Cr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


By  balance. 


INCOHB  FBOM  BUBB  ESTATE. 

Ih-. 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October 


1881. 
October 


To  balance 

"  amount  from  W.  H.  Holden . 


amount.from  coupons. 


Or. 


By  balance. 


To  balance. 


BBCAPITULATIOM. 

1^. 


To  balance  on  account  of- 

Ordinary  expenses 

Income  of  Burr  estate. 


Cr. 

By  balance  on  account  of— 

Transfer  of  patients . . . . 
"  cash  on  hand 


245  07 


$245  07 


1. 413  58 

280  00 

480  00 


$2,173  58 


2.173  58 


2.717  36 
2.173  58 


$4.890  94 


245  m 


rS45  «V7 


2.173  58 


$^173  58 


246  07 

2.645  87 

U.990  94 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

W.  H".  Wing^   Treasurer,  in  account  vnth  the  Illinois  Northern  Hos- 
piial  far  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  18S2, 


1881. 
October 
October 


OBDINABT  EXPEN8B8. 

Dr. 


1  To  balance  on  hand 

**    amoant  from  state  treasurer. 


JuLoary        25    " 
A^Til  221  *- 

July  28   " 

September  30 1  ' 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasuier 

sundry  receipts  and  collections. 

Or. 


3u  By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"    balance 


October 


1  To  balance. 


IflSl. 


BEWEB  AND  AIB-DUCTS. 

Dr, 

December    19  To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

*                    Cr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


September  30 


18 


ADBmONAIi  POWKB  TO  BNOINE,  ETC. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


September  19i  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


Beptember  ao 


Jane 


13 


September  90 


HEATBB  AKD  PUBIFIEB. 

Dr. 

To  amonntfrom  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
Br  superintendent's  orders  p  aid 


2.717  S6 
21.600  OU 

24.600  00 
24,600  00 
25,600  00 
11.003  00 


$112,720  «S 


2,66171 


258  12 


$253  12 


1.400  00 
654  67 


$1,964  57 


1,100  00 


$1.100  00 


110.158  92 
2.501  71 


$112.720  03 


253  12 


$253  12 


1.954  57 


$1,964  57 


1,100  00 
$1.100  00 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued. 


1882. 

July  10 

September  19 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
September  19 

1882. 
September  80 


1881. 

October  25 

November  17 

1882. 

February  8 

June  13 


1882. 
September  30 


1881. 

October 

25 

November 

17 

December 

19 

1882. 

February 

8 

March 

17 

April 
Suy 

11 

18 

June 

13 

July 

10 

August 

10 

September  19 

1882. 

September  SO 

▲BTB8IAN  WBLL. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . 
**  amount  JErom  state  treasurer  . 

O. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


PUMP. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


MEW  BOILEBS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


BXPAIB8  Ain)  IMPSOYKMSMTS. 

Dr. 


1881. 
October       25 

1882. 
February      8 


1882. 
September  90 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  amount  from  state  treasurer . 


"  amount 
**  amount 
"  amount 
"  amount 
"  amount 
*  amount 
"  amount 
"  amount 


from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 


treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer,, 
treasurer  . 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


MBw  smoe:e-staok. 
Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

*'  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


4.809  39 
62  20 


$4,871  69 


900  00 


1900  00 


4.000  00 
2.000  00 

2.000  00 
250  00 


$8.260  00 


844  74 
689  97 
20O0O 

153  79 
444  97 
298  88 
283  25 
1,059  52 
1.454  76 
360  59 
784  65 


$6,425  12 


400  00 

296  60 


$696  50 


4.871  59 
$4,871  59 


900  00 
$900  00 


8,250  0 
$8,250  00 


6. 425  12 


$6,425  12 


696  50 
$696  50 
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TreaBorer's  Report — Continued. 


ISRU 
KoTember    17 
I>eeember    19 


HIW  ENOINB  AND  PUMP  HOUSE. 


To  amouBt  from  etate  treasurer. . 
amount  from  state  treasurer. . 

Cr. 

September  90  By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


lasi. 

Oeftober 


DfPXOYKiaDfT  OV  OBOUND8. 

Dr. 


Deeember    19 


8 
17 
18 
10 
10 
19 


September  SO 


25  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


July 
Amraat 


1881 
OetolH^r*      as 
MoTember    17 


September  90 


« • 


amount  from  state 
amount  from  state 
amount  from  state 
amount  from  state 
amount  from  state 
amount  from  state 


treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer. 


Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 

BADIATOBS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  fkt)m  state  treasurer. 
**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent'^  orders  paid. 


1881. 
Korember    17 


October 


Oetober 


TBANBFKB  OV  PATIENTS. 

Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or. 
By  balance  (overdraft) 


NEW  ENGINE  AND  TOUNDATION. 

Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
September  90  By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


l.«9  14 
1.653  50 


$2,712  64 


44  00 
100  00 

100  00 
50  00 
81  00 
87  00 
40  00 
40  00 


$492  00 

■ 


2.000  00 
1,000  00 


$8.000  00 


245  07 


2.712  64 


$2,712  64 


492  on 


$492  041 


3.000  00 
$3,000  (10 


$245  07 


1,600  00 


$1.600  00 


245  07 
$245  07 


1.600  00 
ll,600  00 
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Treasurer's  Report — Concluded. 


188L 
October       25 
November   17 

1882. 
March  17 


1882. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 
November   29 
December   12 
December  2J 

1882. 
January       29 
January      31 
February     27 
March  7 

March  11 

March  31 

May  18 

July  24 

Auflnist         U 
September  13 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October 


1882. 
October 


1882. 
October 


DBOP  FLUES. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


*'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


INCOME  FBOM  BUBB  ESTATE. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

"  amount  from  W.  H.  Holden. 
"  amount  from  W.  H.  Holden. 
"  amount  from  W.  H.  Holden. 


amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


W.H.  Holden 

coupons 

W.  H.  Holden 

E.  L.  Bishop  (interest). 

W.  H.  Holden 

W.H.  Holden 

W.H.  Holden 


coupons 

W.  H.  Holden.. 
W.  H.  Holden.. 

Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid 
"  balance 


To  balance. 


BECAPITUIiATION. 

Dr. 

To  balance  on  account  of  ordinary  expenses 

"  balance  on  account  of  income  of  Burr  estate 


Or. 


By  cash  on  hand 


400  00 
200  00 

200  00 


$900  00 


2.173  58 

1.000  0(» 

400  00 

100  00 

100  00 

240  00 
100  00 
90  00 
210  00 
100  00 
248  50 
240  00 
200  00 
400  00 


$5.602  08 


5.217  83 


2.56171 
5.217  88 


$7.779  54 


T 


800  00 


I8PO00 


S84S5 
5.217  88 


$5,602  08 


7.779  64 


$7.779  54 


I  have  also  on  hand  city  of  Chicago  water  loan  bonds  to   the 
amount   of  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000  00),  and  one  note  of  E. 
L.  Bishop  for  fifteen   hundred   dollars  ($1,500  00),  the  same   being 
the  amount  of  the  Jonathan  Burr  estate  in  my  hands,  the  **income 
which  only  can  be  used^ 

Respectfully  submitted,  

W.  H.  WING,  Treasurer. 


APPENDIX  I. 


REPORT  UPON  HEATIKO-APPABATU8, 

By  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company ^  of  Boston. 


NoBTHEEN  Hospital  fob  the  Insane, 
Elgin,  Illinois,  June  20, 1881. 

To  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  ^our  request  to  '^investigate  and 
report  upon  needed  changes  in  heatmg  apparatus"  for  this  building, 
I  nave  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the  con- 
dition of  the  apparatus,  its  mode  of  construction,  design  and  ca- 
pacity, and  find  the  following  conditions. 

Condition  of  Apparatus. 

Cubic  space  to  be  warmed  by  indirect  radiation,  1,828,000  cubic  feet. 

Glass  and  wall  exposures  have  not  been  measured,  for  want  of 
time,  but  are  estimated  as  in  the  usual  proportion  for  buildings  of 
this  class. 

Ventilation  is  assumed  to  be  of  the  minimum  rate  of  40  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  per  capita. 

A  test  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  main  air-duct,  passing  from  the 
^n,  shows  that  insufficient  air  for  that  purpose  or  standard  is  de- 
livered from  the  fan. 

Inquiry  of  the  superintendent,  engineer  and  other  officials  proves 
that,  with  the  exception  of  "B^'  wards,  north  and  south,  the  attain- 
ing of  an  equal  and  uniform  temperature  of  70^  is  most  difficult  to 
perform;  that  frequently,  in  high  or  strong  winds,  the  warm  air  is 
forced  down  the  heat-flues,  and  cold  air  from  the  attic  is  forced 
down  the  vent-flue. 

Such  is  the  condition,  so  far  as  results  of  temperature  and  ven- 
tilation are  concerned. 

Description. 

The  heating  apparatus  consists,  briefly,  of  what  is  known  as  a 
''high-pressure"  "indirect  coil"  system — steam  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  pressure  being  generated  in  six  boilers,  48  inches  in  diame- 
ter by  18  feet  long,  containing  thirty-eight  tubes  three  and  one-half 
inches  by  thirteen   feet,  and  measuring  thirty  H.   F.  each ;  thence 
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the  steam  passes  by  pipes  to  the  wrought-iron  "return-bend  coils*' 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  flue-openings  in  the  basement,  thus  warming 
the  air  before  passing  up  the  flues,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
is  discharged  back  to  an  open  cistern  near  the  pump-room,  and 
pumped  back,  when  sufficiently  cool,  to  the  boilers.  The  usual  ad- 
juncts of  pumps,  heaters,  fan,  engine,  etc.,  for  the  completion  of 
such  a  system,  are  all  in  proper  connection,  but  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  is  boilei^  generating  steam  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  pressure,  conveyed  thence  to  pipe-coils  for  radiation,  and  the 
water  of  condensation  flowing  into  an  open  tank. 

Fnel  Conswmed,  etc. 

I  find  that  the  fuel  consumed  by  this  apparatus  from 

January  1, 1'rSO,  to  January  1,  1831,  was  a  total  of 5,184  tons. 

Of  which  there  were  used  for  pumping 146    " 

Amount  used  for  heating 4,988  tons. 

From  January  1,  1879,  to  January  1,  1880 4,921  tons. 

Deduct  amount  used  for  gas-making 114  tons. 

Amount  used  for  pumping 146    " 

260    " 

Amount  used  for  heating 4,661  tons. 

Total  consumption  of  fuel  for  1879 4,661  tons. 

Total  consumption  of  fuel  for  1880 4,988     " 

Average  per  year 4,824^  tons. 

Cubic  space  to  be  heated 1,828,000  feet. 

Apparatus  in  use 200  days  per  year. 

"  ."      16  hours  per  day. 

Per  cent,  of  fuel  used  for  power 16  per  cent. 

Cost  of  heating  1,000  feet  per  hour,  equals  1  88-100  pounds  of  coal. 

Proper  RaMo  of  Fuel  to  Space  Heated. 

The  above  result  obtained  tells  its  own  story.  If  comparison  is 
made  with  other  well  known  institutions,  the  coat' of  heating  this 
hospital  will  be  found  to  be  more  than  double  what  it  should  be. 
The  cost  should  not  exceed,  under  any  circumstances,  61-100  to 
52-100  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

In  the  Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  the 
cost  is  49-100,  with  a  ventilation  of  fifty  cubic  feet  per  capita^  per 
minute. 

In  the  Michigan  State  Capitol,  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  the  cost  is 
48-100,  with  a  like  ventilation. 

In  the  Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  cost  is  48- 
100,  but  with  only  about  thirty  cubic  feet  per  capita,  per  minute. 

In  the  Smith  Academy  it  is  88-100  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  with  about  twenty  cubic  feet  per  capita,  per  minute. 

The  ventilation  required  for  buildings  of  tnis  class,  however,  is 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  per  minute,  per  capita. 
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Catues  of  Excessive  Cost  at  Elgin. 

The  exeesflive  cost  of  heating  in  this  institution  is  due  to  severa 
causes: 

(1).  The  employment  of  the  ''high  pressure"  system,  whereby 
the  water  of  condensation  is  not  returned  to  the  boilers,  except  by 
pomping 

(2).  The  emplojrment  almost  exclusively  of  ''indirect"  radiation, 
withoat  any  "direct"  radiation  placed  in  the  halls  and  corridors,  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  by  glass  and  exposed  wall  surface. 

(8).  The  fact  that  the  boilers  are  inade^iuate  to  permit  of  any 
section  or  portion  of  them  to  be  shut  off,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing, during  the  coldest  weather,  and  as  the  water  is  very  hard,  and 
largely  impregnated  with  lime,  the  scale  accumulating  makes  the 
eost  of  generating  steam  much  greater. 

(4).  The  cons&uction  of  the  air-ducts  is  such  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  sustain  an  even  ''plus"  condition  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  building,  and  much  more  fan-power  is  used  for  the  deficient  sec- 
tions than  is  needed  for  the  others. 

Several  minor  causes  may  be  named  also,  the  changing  of  which 
nill  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  economy ;  but  the  primary  and  prin- 
cipal losses  in  fuel  are  caused  by  the  two  causes  first-named,  and 
for  a  remedy  I  would  respectfully  recommend : 

Recommendations. 

(1).  That  the  apparatus  be  changed  from  a  "high  pressure"  to 
"low  pressure,"  returning  its  water  of  condensation  direct  to  the 
boilers  bv  gravity  alone.  To  accomplish  this,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
change  the  radiation  from  "return-bend  coils"  to  "radiators,"  which 
latter  oi>erate  successfully  with  even  a  minus  pressure  of  steam,  or 
that  below  the  atmosphere,  and  also  occupy  much  less  space  verti- 
cally; also  to  change  the  pipe-connections  and  mains  to  others  of 
larger  size,  suitable  to  admit  of  circulation  at  one  pound  pressure ; 
and  also  to  lower  the  level  of  the  boiler-room,  or  water-line  of 
boilers,  some  thirty  inohes.  The  latter  can  be  easily  accomplished, 
inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  the  present  boilers  makes  a  change 
and  re-setting  imperative.  The  present  supply-pipe  can  be  lowered 
to  the  floor  and  used  for  a  return,  and  all  the  pipe  that  is  in  good 
order  can  be  utilized  and  be  of  as  much  value  as  new  pipe.  Only 
a  complete  plan,  in  detail  and  specification  however,  will  show  the 
exact  sizes  required  and  the  amount  of  new  material  needed. 

(2).  That  new  boilers  of  greater  capacity  be  supplied  for  the 
present  worn-out  ones:  and  to  that  end  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
sixty-inch  by  sixteen  foot  boilers,  containing  fifty-two  tubes  four 
inches  in  diameter  by  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  the  shells  to  be 
made  of  5-16  "homc^enous  steel."  The  latter  material  is  much  more 
durable  than  any  of  the  brands  of  iron,  and  gives  a  better  evapora- 
tion. Six  such  boilers  set  will  give  always  a  span  of  boilers  which 
niay  be  repaired  or  cleaned  in  turn,  and  thus  avoid  the  loss  by 
leason  of  hard  water. 

These  boilers  should  be  so  connected  with  steam  and  return 
drums  and  valves,  that  any  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  used  for 
the  high  or  "power"  pressure,  and  the  others  on  the  low  pressure 
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system.  The  water  will  be  returned  direct  to  them,  thus  avoiding 
the  use  of  the  cistern  or  hot-well,  and  inasmuch  as  the  only  waste 
of  water  will  be  that  due  to  insensible  evaporation  and  the  escape 
at  the  air-valves,  the  difBiculty  arising  from  hard  water  is  at  once 
eliminated.  Sufficient  rain-water  can  be  obtained  for  the  boiler 
supply  from  a  very  moderate  sized  cistern. 

(8).  I  would  advise  that  a  new  fan,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  be 
provided,  having  a  direct  engine  connection,  or  with  the  engine-crank 
directly  on  the  fan-shaft.  Such  fan  to  be  competent  to  supply 
109,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  per  minute,  in  unobstructed  ducts ;  and  the 
supply  or  quantity  to  be  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  engine.  Ton 
will  thus  avoid  the  friction  of  the  shafting  and  gearing,  and  use  no 
more  steam  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  fan  propulsion. 
The  operating  of  the  fan  by  an  engine  competent  for  other  uses  in- 
volves using  the  engine  much  of  the  time  when  only  the  fan  is 
employed  and  at  a  consequent  loss. 

(4).  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  air-ducts  be  so  constructed 
as  to  contain  the  air  delivered  from  the  fan  at  a  slight  pressure, 
until  delivered  through  the  radiators  and  into  the  flues  leading  to 
the  different  wards.  As  at  present  arranged  and  used,  they  are  open 
to  the  whole  basement  of  the  building,  having  many  leaky  windows 
and  doors,  up-shafts  in  the  form  of  dumb-waiters  and  stairways  to 
the  building,  and  hardly  any  amount  of  the  fan  delivery  will 
keep  up  what  is  essential,  a  pressure  of  air  in  the  ducts  equal  to 
and  above  the  pressure  of  the  average  wind  on  the  building,  or 
about  a  column  of  water  one-half  an  inch  high.  Such  changes  can 
be  made  with  no  great  outlay,  and  consist  chiefly  in  extending  the 
tunnels  or  air-ducts  under  the  food-car  tracks  in  **B"  and  "C" 
wards,  and  in  making  partitions  in  all  the  wards  where  the  tracks 
pass  through  the  central  corridors. 

(5).  I  should  advise  that  all  heating  of  water  for  the  laundry  and 
other  domestic  uses,  in  the  rear  centre,  be  performed  by  utilizing 
the  exhaust-steam  of  the  fan  and  power  engines,  pumps,  etc.,  and 
that  the  surplusage  of  such  steam,  whatever  it  may  be,  be  utilized 
for  heating  the  air  entering  the  duct.  For  that  purpose,  sufficient 
radiators  may  be  placed  in  the  duct  to  condense  all  the  surplus 
steam,  and  each  heat  unit  so  extracted  is  a  unit  less  to  be  imparted 
by  the  direct  steam  in  the  basement;  probably  1,009  square  feet  of 
surface  so  placed  will  perform  the  wort.  The  water  of  condensa- 
tion can  be  pumped  at  slight  cost  from  the  duct  to  a  tank  or  re- 
ceiver conveniently  situated,  and  used  in  the  laundry,  but  it  should 
not  be  put  into  the  boilers,  as  it  will  contain  more  or  less  soil  from 
the  engine  cylinders. 

Additional  Recommendations. 

I  have  thus  briefly  indicated  the  requirements  necessary  to  secure 
either  a  successful  or  economical  steam  apparatus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  defect  in  the  exit  of  foul  air  at  the  cupolas,  which  requires 
immediate  remedy.  Under  the  existing  conditions,  when  the  wind 
blows  strongly,  or  even  moderately,  the  accumulated  pressure  of  the 
wind  or  air  entering  the  cupolas  completely  overcomes  the  plus  or 
duct  pressure  by  the  fans.  The  moment  that  is  the  case,  the  move- 
ment of  air  is  from  the  attic  down  instead  of  upwards,  and  inasmuch 
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as  the  water-closet  vent-shafts  empty  into  the  same  common  foul-air 
duct  as  the  rooms  below,  your  honorable  board  will  readily  perceive 
that  a  wind  pressure  that  will  force  the  foul  air  down  the  flues  is 
anything  but  desirable.  I  would  suggest  that  the  present  boards  be 
removed,  and  a  shaft  about  twenty-five  feet  long  carried  up  inside 
the  enpolas,  which  shall  be  connected  with  the  foul-air  ducts  at  the 
bottom,  and  that  shaft  lined  with  a  hollow-base  radiator  having 
pipes  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft. 

in  addition,  I  would  suggest  that  the  water-closet  shafts  be  carried 
np  and  out  through  the  roof,  so  that  they  in  no  way  connect  with 
the  ducts  leading  from  the  rooms  below.  The  changes  in  the  air- 
dncts,  attic  or  cupolas,  and  in  the  basement,  are  essential,  whether 
high  or  low  pressure  is  used,  and  do  not  affect  the  question  of 
economy  of  fuel,  except  in  so  far  as  the  control  of  the  temperature 
in  the  rooms  may  be  concerned.  That  question  is  solely  involved  in 
returning  the  water  to  the  boilers  by  gravity — ^utilization  of  exhaust 
steam-boilers  adequate  to  the  supply  of  steam  and  water  forming 
no  scale. 

In  connection  with  the  boilers  must  be  considered  the  chimney  or 
draft.  The  present  chimney  is  too  small  for  any  additional  boiler 
capacity,  that  is  for  economical  combustion  of  fuel.  More  boilers 
eoold  I>e  applied,  but  it  would  be  at  a  comparative  loss  in  fuel.  In 
the  consideration  of  a  new  chimney,  I  should  advise  that  it  be  built 
serenty-two  inches  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
high;  anything  less  than  that  would  be  imprudent,  so  far  as  sec- 
timl  area  is  concerned,  and  less  than  that  height  will  hardly  carry 
the  smoke  clear  of  the  buildings  or  give  the  requisite  draft. 

For  power  uses,  I  should  recommend  the  employment  of  an  auto- 
matic cut-off  engine,  of  some  well-known  maker's  design,  whereby 
the  amoimt  of  steam  used  is  always  proportioned  to  the  work  to  be 
performed,  be  it  more  or  less,  and  nence  the  greatest  economy  is 
obtained.  Having  indicated  the  changes  necessary  to  render  this 
apparatus  a  reasonably  economical  and  successful  one,  it  only  re- 
mains to  add  that  the  whole  or  nart  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
changed,  as  is  deemed  best,  and  the  measure  of  economy  will  be 
direcUy  in  proportion  to  the  part  changed.  I  will  undertake  to  make 
phins  in  detail,  with  such  specifications  as  are  necessary  to  the 
complete  understanding  of  the  work,  and  by  utihzing  the  present 
material  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  such  personal  supervision  as  the 
ease  requires,  produce  an  apparatus  that  shall  be  as  economical  as 
any  other  modem  apparatus  in  use,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost 
to  the  state. 

The  amount  of  good  bituminous  coal  that  should  properly  be  con- 
sumed in  this  institution  is : 

For  heating  and  ventilation 1,840  tons. 

For  pumping 146 

For  power,  (laundry,  etc.) 800 


.     Total 2 ,286  ton  s . 

mstead  of  something  over  four  or  five  thousand  tons  per  year,  as  in 
the  past.    Bespectfully  submitted, 

LEVI  E.  GEEENE, 

Civil  Engineer, 
(Bepresenting  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.) 


APPENDIX  IL 


ANALYSIS  OF  ARTESIAN  WELL-WATEIL 

Labobatobt  of  Bush  Msdioal  CouiMQE, 
Chicago,  August  2,  1882. 

Gentlembn: — I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  the  following  as  the 
result  of  my  analysis  of  water  flowing  from  the  artesian  well  sunk 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin, 
Illinois : 

Lower  Stratum  (2,063  Feet  Deep). 

Each  gallon  of  281  cubic  inches  contains: 

Silica 0.240  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.428 

Hulphate  of  sodium 1.777  " 

Carbonate  of  sodium 0.788  " 

Carbonate  of  calcium 8.895  " 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 4.414  " 

Iron  and  alumina 0.118  " 

Volatile  and  organic 0.992  " 

Total 18.102       " 

p  i  Carbonic  acid* 

uases.  I  jj^  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hardness,  on  Clark's  Scale. 

Before  boiling 10.86° 

After  boiling : 8.20° 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  give  the  corresponding  degrees  of 
hardness  of  Lake  Michigan  water: 


Before  boiling B.5G 

After  boiling 2.40 


The  hardness  of  the  water  which  you  are  now  using  in  your 
boilers,  coming  from  the  spring,  is  18°. 
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Upper  Stratum  (1,000  feet  d^eep). 

Sulphur  "Water. 
Hacli  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  contains : 

Silica 0.710  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.309 

Sulphate  of  sodium 1.666 

Carbonate  of  sodium 2.761 

Sulphate  of  potassium 0.249 

Carbonate  of  calcium 9.109 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 3.877 

Carbonate  of  iron 0.129 

Alumina 0.069 

Volatile  and  organic 0.719 


Total 20.787 

Gafles  ■}  Carbonic  acid. 

(  Traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Tours  respectfully, 


WALTER  8.  HAINES, 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin,  lUinois. 


APPENDIX  in. 


OPINION  OF  THE  ATTOBNET-OENERAL  BELATIVE  TO  INSANE  0ONVIGT8. 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  January  18,  18S2. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  favor  bearing  date 
tenth  instant,  asking  whether  there  is  legal  warrant  for  the  detention 
of  insane  convicts,  received  from  the  penitentiaries,  after  the  term 
of  imprisonment  has  expired,  and  if  so  where  it  is  to  be  found;  and 
if  there  is  no  such  warrant,  should  the  superintendent,  in  a  case 
where  the  convict  is  still  insane  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  retom 
him  to  the  county  from  which  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary?  or 
should  he  discharge  him?  or  what  should  be  done  with  him? 

The  general  assembly  of  our  state  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  specific  provision  for  this  class  of  cases.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  governed  by  the  general  enactments  in  reference  to  insane  persons. 

Bev.  Stat.  Chap.  108,  Sec.  42,  provides  that  if  any  case  of  insanity 
shall  occur  in  the  penitentiary,  such  insane  person  shall  at  once 
be  removed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  if  the  patient  recover 
before  his  term  of  imprisonment  expires  he  shall  be  returned  to 
the  penitentiary. 

This  section  seems  to  be  all  there  is  of  our  statutes  applying  to 
insane  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  that  does  not  apply  to  all  insane 
persons.  Without  some  special  provision  for  it,  a  convict,  although 
insane,  could  not  be  allowed  outside  the  penitentiary  confines  until 
his  term  had  expired.  This  permits  him  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
for  the  insane.  Once  there,  he  is  to  be  treated,  retained  and  dis- 
charged the  same  as  other  patients,  unless  there  is  some  law  apply- 
ing specially  to  him.  There  is  none,  except  in  reference  to  his 
discharge  in  case  of  recovery  before  his  time  of  imprisonment 
expires.  In  that  event  he  must  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary.  If 
his  term  of  imprisonment  expires  before  he  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  hospital,  and  before  his  recovery,  then  he  is  an  inmate  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  others,  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits;  and  the  same  rules  for  his  discharge  will 
apply  to  him  that  apply  to  other  patients  in  the  hospital. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  McCartney, 

Attorney-Oeneral. 
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APPENDIX  IV.— ESTIMATES. 


1. 


FOB    CHANOINa    SYSTEM    OF   HBATINO  AND    TENTIIiATION  IK 
SOOTH  ■Wma  AND  OENTBE  BDILDIMO. 

Iron  Work. 


Item« 

Quan- 
tity. 

Meas- 
ure. 

Price. 

Amount 

No.li 

•  B 
1   ( 

inde 

• . 

4  « 
4  4 

Globe 

•■ 

4  4 

Throi 
Avtoi 

tors. 

16.262  Feet... 

40 

$166 

125 

100 

126 

90 

75 

12  00 

28  00 

45  00 

125  00 

175  00 

85  00 

90 

650 

820 

150 

1  10 

90 

60 

38 

80 

1  84 

182 

1  06 
76 
54 

12  50 

750 

280 

140 

65 

27 

24 

12 

7 

6 

5 

3 

16  00 

10  00 

4  00 

2  10 
100 

55 
86 
18 
13 
9 

650 

450 

850 

800 

800 

100 

90 

80 

70 

66 

60 

650 

$6,504  80 

radiator  valves,  IKinoh 

4  •                                   4  4                      1                       4  4 
44                             f4                       m^          44 

48 
48 
26 
124 
275 
82 

'? 

1 

1 

1 

1 

168 

870 

60 

75 

200 

100 

150 

450 

400 

500 

900 

1.000 

860 

750 

4 

6 

8 

8 

10 

10 

20 

20 

200 

260 

500 

860 

2 

8 

1 

2 

20 

80 

50 

60 

75 

100 

80 

50 

9 

42 

13 

20 

68 

60 

75 

120 

150 

100 

163 

Feet.. 

4  4 

.  . 
4  4 

m  m 

4  4 

.  . 
4  4 

■  m 

44 

.  . 
4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

*    • 

4  4 

........ 

.a...... 

79  20 
60  00 
26  00 

valv^.  l!^lnch 

156  00 

14                  1                    4  . 

247  50 

H    ••    

99  00 

•  •                   M                    S  « 

120  00 

1      ••       6        ■•    

28  00 

4  4             <y              4  4 

45  00 

'•      14        ••    

125  00 

nsion  joint.  bras9 

175  00 

uch-wasT  valves.  10  inch......... 

85  00 

natie  air  valves.................... 

146  70 

w    lip<^|i .^,-^,-T -Trm. - 

2.406  00 

If      ••    

192  50 
112  00 

7       '•    

6       ••    

220  00 

5       ••    

90  00 

4       ••    

90  00 

8       *•    

171  00 

t^    ••    

120  00 

2       ••    

92  00 

134    ••    

118  80 

\}i    ••    

118  80 

1       ••    

64  60 

U      ••     

40  50 

ElbownTu     in<»hr"""-'." ' ..'. 

50  00 

4. 

19        ••     

45  00 

41 

7        ••     

8  40 

41 

6        '•    

4  20 

41 

4    ••  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;.:{:::::::: 

6  50 

41 

8       ••    

2  70 

4< 

2H     •'    

4  80 

4 

'    2    '  :::::;:::::::::::;..::..:"" ::: 

2  40 

4 

m  '*  

7  00 

• 

•    i5  ••    :::;:::..: 

15  00 

4 

'    1    •*  :;::::::::::::::;:::::;;::::.;: :::;:; 

25  00 

4 

%  •• 

10  50 

Tees 

4. 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

•  4 

•  4 
44 
44 

Boll 
Bin 

i  14    Inch 

82  00 

w      ••    

7       ••    

1       ••    

30  00 
4  00 
4  20 

4       ••    

20  00 

3      ••    

17  50 

2H    ••    

18  00 

2    •  :;;::::;::;;:::: :.;.!.. :::: : 

10  80 

iH  " 

9  75 

khsDmrs,  14  inch 

900 

560 

825  00 

40  50 

6  '•  ;::.::::::. ....:.. 

112  00 

5  ••  :::....::....::::... :: 

89  00 

4  ••  :::::...::::.:::::.:;...:: ::::::.:. 

60  00 

C-luuigers.  8    inch 

68  00 

*•    "     '  2^    '^  l]mV^^^lll^^lV^/^]^]VlV.^.V. 

54  00 

2    ••  ::;::::::::::: 

60  00 

i5i  ••  :::::::;:::::::::::::::::::;:;:;:::::: 

84  00 

154  •'  

97  50 

1    ••  :;;;;::;:;:;::;;  "11 !"''     ..... 

60  00 

diator  boxes 1 '. I". .'II" I.. I 

1.059  50 

bor 

2  500  00 

Total  i>Ip©-flttififf , .„ 

$16,634  75 

— 
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Carpenter  and  Mason  Work, 


Item. 


Amount. 


Altering  30  heating  flues  in  ward  D,  north 

Altering  27  ventilating  flues  in  ward  D,  north 

Altering  48  heating  flues  in  ward  C.  north 

Altering  45  ventilating  flues  inward  G,  north 

Altering  80  heating  flues  in  ward  B,  north 

Altering  96  ventilating  flues  in  ward  B,  north 

Altering91  heating  flues  in  ward  A,  north 

Altering  83  ventilating  flues  inward  A,  north 

Total 

Same  forwards  in  south  wing 

Air-duct  3)^  x  5  feet  and  120  feet  long: 

(920  cubic  feet  of  brick  wall,)  20,240  brick,  at  $10. 00 

25  barrels  of  lime,  at  80  cents 

Labor 

Cutting  through  concrete  and  foundation 

Man-hole,  with  bull's  eve 

Centres  for  turning  arch 

Contingencies 

Extension  of  "B"  air-duct: 

(309  cubic  feet  of  brick  wall);  6,754  brick,  at  $10.00 

7  barrels  of  lime .- 

Labor 

Iron  bearing  bars 

Contingencies. 

Cross- walls,  or  bulkheads  for  air-ducts,  north: 
1  wall  six  feet  by  seven:  8  walls,  eight  feet  by  twelve;  1  wall,  eight 
feet  by  fourteen;  1  wall,  nine  feet  by  six;  (total  500  feet)— 

7,500  brick 

Lime 

Labor 

Contingencies 


Same  for  south  side. 


Building  ventilating  chimneys: 

12.000  brick 

Lime 

Labor 

Iron  ventilating  tops 


Total  carpenter  and  mason  work. 


$30  00 

27  00 
48  00 
45  00 
80  00 
96  00 
91  00 
83  00 


$550  00 
550  00 


202  40 
20  00 

140  30 

6  00 

13  00 

15  00 

39  80 


67  54 
560 
54  0:i 
37  80 
16  47 


75  00 

6  40 

32  00 

1134 


$124  74 
124  74 


120  00 

960 

50  00 

100  00 


$1. 100  00 


496  50 


181  44 


249  48 


279  60 


$2.247  02 


Iron  work 

Carpenter  and  mason  work. 


$16,634  75 
2.247  01 


Total  cost  of  changing  heating  and  ventilation $18,881  77 


2.      ESTIMATE  FOR  RESERVOIR. 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Co., 

Engineer's  Office, 
Chicago,  January  2,  1883. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees^ 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  herewith 
an  estimate,  showing  the  cost  of  puddling  with  clay  the  artificial 
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lake  or  reservoir  on  the  hospital  grounds  at  Elgin,  as  per  sketch 
sabmitted,  said  clay  to  be  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  reservoir,  to-wit : 

Number  of  cubic  yards  of  clay  required,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
(4,600). 

Haulmg  one  mile  and  a  half  with  team,  loading  and  putting  in 
place,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  ($1.20)  per  cubic  yard,  amounting 
to  five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

B.  H.  JOHNSON, 
Chief  Engineer. 


8.   ESTIMATE  FOB  FRONT  FENOE. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  November  2,  1882. 

Gentlemen  : — ^We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  drawing  and 
estimate  of  cost  for  the  construction  of  a  fence  and  gate-way  upon 
the  front  grounds  of  the  hospital  at  Elgin ;  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  of  fence,  including  four  large  stone  posts,  in  imitation  of  rough 
ashlar;  one  drive-gate  with  opening  seventeen  feet;  one  entrance- 
gate,  opening  five  feet ;  one  blind  gate ;  two  large  iron  posts,  one  at 
eaeh  end  of  fence ;  small  iron  posts  set  along  the  line  every  eight 
feet. 

Fence  to  be  made  of  material  herein  described :     . 

Top  rail,  bar  iron,  If  inches  by  |-inch. 

Middle  rail,  bar  iron,  1^  inches  by  f-inch. 

Bottom  rail,  angle  iron,  1^  inches. 

Line  posts,  11  inches  square. 

Pickets,  ^-incn  round. 

Stone  posts  for  big  gate,  8  feet  square,  12  feet  high. 

Stone  i)08t8  for  small  gate,  2  feet  square,  6^  feet  high. 

Height  of  fence,  4  feet. 

Width  of  entrance  and  blind  gates,  5  feet  each. 

Width  of  drive-gate,  17  feet. 

IroD  posts  for  fence  to  be  set  in  ground  SO  inches  below  grade-line. 

AU  iron  to  be  scaled,  japanned  and  varnished. 

Lamps  for  top  of  posts  to  be  chosen  by  trustees. 

The  above  to  be  set  in  place  for  $1,848  00. 

Balance  of  distance,  to  south  end  of  ground,  about  two  hundred 
rods,  to  be  of  lighter  construction  and  made  of  a  combination  of 
wood  and  iron,  the  cost,  including  one  gate-way,  to  be  not  less  than 
Bix  dollars  a  rod,  $1,200  00. 

Total  cost  of  fence  and  gate-way,  $8,048  00. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

HARDING,  BARBEE  &  CO. 
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4.      BSTDIATB  FOB  IiAUm>BT  MAOHINEBT. 

Chicago,  Jvly  25,  1882. 

Gbntlembn  :    We  propose  to  f  arnish  the  Northern  Insane  Hospital 
at  Elgin,  Illinois^  delivered  F.  0.  B.,  Chicago: 

2  brass  washing-machines,  (newest  improved)  at  $600.00.  .$1,200  00 
1  steam  mangle,  sixty-inch  roll  (newest  improved) 600  00 

Total $1,700  00 

These  machines  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  manofactored  for 
their  various  purposes. 

"Verv  resnectfullv 
TEOY  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Gbo.  W.  Gobdon, 
Manager. 


5.      ESTIMATB  FOB  ELEVATOB. 

Chicago,  Deeember  29,  1882. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  propose  to  furnish  and  set  up  in 
the  laundry  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Elgin,  a  No.  11  Reedy  Im- 
proved WonurGear  Power  Elevator,  with  a  hoisting  capacity  of  2,000 
pounds,  to  elevate  the  wet  clothes  from  wash-room  to  dry-room,  for 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  material  and  workmanship 
to  be  first-class  throughout,  and  constructed  in  accordance  with 
printed  specifications  submitted. 

Very  respectfully, 

REEDY  ELEVATOR  WORKS. 


6.    estimate  fob  sobeens. 

Office  of  Entebpbise  Wibe  Cloth  M'f*g.  Co., 

CmoAGO,  December  29,  1882. 

Gentlemen:  We  propose  to  make  for  you  the  following  screens 
for  ventilation  (1^-inch  mesh,  number  11  wire;  5-16-inch  round 
iron  frames,  with  wire  eyes  for  screws) : 

For  D  wards  south,  8  screens,  2  by  6  feet. 

For  B  wards  south,  8  screens,  1  foot  8  inches  by  6  feet. 

For  A  wards  south,  8  screens,  2  feet  2  inches  by  7  feet  2  inches. 

For  A  wards  north,  8  screens,  2  by  6  feet. 

For  B  wards  north,  8  screens,  2  feet  11  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches. 

For  D  wards  north,  8  screens,  1  foot  7^  inches  by  5  feet  10  inches. 

The  whole  to  be  painted  and  delivered  on  oarsi  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  eignty-five  dollars. 

Respectfully  yours. 

KIELY  &  VOSS. 
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7.      ESnttATE  FOB  NEW  FLOOBS. 

Belaying  the  hall  floors  ci  nx  wards  in  the  north  wing  with  hard 
mhjk  or  yellow  southern  psoe : 

"G"  wards  1,  2  and  8,  5,415  feet,  1^  inches  thick,  grooved 

and  tongaed,  at  $45  per  M $243  68 

"D"  wards  1,  2  and  3,  2,804  feet,  1^  inches  thick,  grooved 

and  tongued,  at  $45  per  M 126  98 

NailB 120  00 

Extra  stringers,  labor,  etc 600  00 

Total $1,090  66 


8. 


OP  COST  OF  WrUTHQ  ADDITIOVAIi  8TOBY  OVEB  LAUNBBT  DE- 

PABTMBNT. 


Items. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Meas- 
tire. 

Prioe. 

Amount. 

Mason  Work, 
(M8«iibio  feet  of  wall.) 
itkk 

21.000 
26 

Bbls... 

$10  00 

80 

$210  00 

20  00 

26  00 

18150 

112  50 

186  20 

66  00 

line....                                        

amoviou  old  Qomlce 

wfflnirbricka                      ... 

Got  stone 

E^Mn|f«iiii)  plnftterinff....  .,.,.. r-T -^ --,,-. 

464 

Yards. 

C^vntiiice&filffl  .„ 

280 

128 

528 

432 

1.661 

2.824 

800 

2.600 

2.000 

600 

600 

1 

4 

8 

800 

16^ 

46 

Feet... 

$23  00 
18  00 
20  80 
18  72 
24  60 
28  00 
16  00 
18  00 
87  00 
47  00 
87  00 

$750  20 

Carpenter  Work. 
ltiiBber.ir'xi2"x28' 

$6  44 

280 

11  00 
800 

88  00 
68  50 

12  00 
46  00 
74  00 
23  50 
18  50 
10  00 
80  00 
86  00 
34  00 

186  00 

$timbe«.  8r'x8"xl3'.'.'." 

fi eeaimr  joists.  2"x«"x24' 

«      ^'        *  2" x6"xi8'. .."..'!'.!!!. ...1..!;^.. 

atiAen.  2''x10"x28' '. 

fi)oi8tB,arxi2r'x22' 

m   ..     2"x4"xl2'.ir.".'.!II 

*V>nfflion boards                .        ..  .... 

bT  floonoff.  roiiffh 

TUid  ])£"  cTear.  surfaced  2  sides 

«•    i»»~      ••   '             t* 

Windows V.V.'.j.V. I. 

Doors 

Po'nde 
Sq'res. 
Feet... 

20  00 
12  00 
AH 

\ 

hdb."::::::::::;:;:;:::;;:::;;::;;:::;::::;;::;;:: 

lis  root 

fttfter.:.™ .::;;::.....:..... ... . .;.:.;.:;:.; . . : .  . 

688  24 

Total 

$1.388  45 

9:    ISTQIATB    OF    COST    OF    LOWEBINO    FLOOB  OF  COAL  BOOM  AND  UNDBB- 

nnmia  sake  (8  fbet),  with  connecting  duct,  be-setting  scales, 

EIO. 


!;»  eaUc  feet  of  stone  work,  at  $8  00 

•barrels  lime 

Ubor. 

**ntliigsiicies. 

T«aL 


122  40 
12  80 

107  1ft 
24  00 


$266  80 


APPENDIX  V.-EXHIBITS. 


Number  of  patienU   emploued  in    various   ways,  in  and  out  of  doort, 
throughout  the  year.     " 


Mkla  Dapkrtanant. 


Employ  niBQL 

No.                         Employment 

Nc. 

1°.K 

nndB 

i^ 

J 

WelBh 

Stable 
Can- 

D            filches  and  asaietinic  eniiineer 

Female  Department. 


No. 

Employment 

Nc. 

8' 

1 

-4 

1« 
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EXHTBIT    n. 


Farm  Products. 


Item. 

Measure 

1881. 

1882. 

1 

1    1881  and  1882. 

Am't. 

Cost 

Am't. 

Cost 

1 
Am't 

Cost 

PBODUCS. 

Oats •. 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Bushels. 
• « 

Tons 

• « 

2.(V15 

20.522 

153 

1,622 

60 

80 

50 

$  716  75 

2,018  07 
145  35 
684  90 
800  00| 
6641  00 
150  00 

10  00 
20  00 

48  00; 

125 

3.723 

25.018 

1.182 

;      2.000 

60 

;      100 

60 
1 

1 

$1,803  05 
2,976  31, 

4-)8  7«»l 
1.360  (K) 

270  00 
1,000  0<» 

300  00, 

4  00 

30  00 

5.768 

45.540 

1.835 

3.5'22 

120 

180 

110 

$2,018  80 

3lijk 

4.994  41 

Potatoes 

604  05 

Cora 

2.044  90 

Straw ; 

570  00 

Hay ::;:::::::::::::::::::; 

Cora  fodder 

1.560  00 
450  00 

CASH  SSCEIFTS. 

Sale  of  pics 

14  00 

Saleof  bnUs 

50  00 

Sale  of  cows 

48  00 

Sale  of  hides 

« 

1  25 

HaDlloff  coaI  .       ...» 

70  20 

1.396  67' 
462  00 

120  60 

1 

41.123 

20.597 

4,340 

1 
1 

1 

70  20 

ROCK  SLAUGUTBRKI)  70B  USE 
IS  HOUBB. 

Pork 

Pounds. 

•  • 

•  • 

19.729 

12.982 

2,007 

1.043  09 
669  00 
134  60 

21.394 
7.615 
2.333 

2. 439  76 

Beef 

l.lSl  00 

Teal ;.::;:::.:::::..::::: 

255  00 

Total 

$6.499  91 

$9,751  46 

$16,251  37 

Exhibit  III. 


Garden  Products, 


Article. 


Quantity. 

Measure. 

Price. 

Value. 

11 

Bushels.. 

60 

$5  50 
64  00 

18 

•  • 

$3  00 

7 

*  • 

2  00 

14  00 

28 

(« 

150 

42  00 

2 

•  • 

5  00 

10  00 

406H 

•  • 

40 

162  20 

786 

1  • 

40 

294  40 

4.7:19 

Heads.... 

10 

473  90 

125 

• « 

20 

25  00 

17,000 

t  • 

15 

2,660  00 

857 

Bushels. . 

25 

89  25 

397 

Heads.... 

10 

89  70 

1,000 

Roots 

02 

20  00 

122 

Quarts... 

06 

732 

3,382 

Cozen.... 

06 

202  92 

1 

Bushel... 

150 

1  50 

2 

*  • 

250 

6  00 

161 

Dozen.... 

05 

805 

63^ 

Bushels.. 

80 

60  80 

302 

•  k 

90 

271  80 

2 

Pounds... 

1  25 

250 

128 

IQuarts... 

06 

6  40 

309 

10 

30  90 

Apples 

Asparaffus 

Beans,  for  seed 

Beaos,Lima 

Beans,  Lima,  for  seed . . 

Beans,  string 

Beets 

Cubage,  early 

Jfbbage,  red 

Cabbace,  winter 

r«roCs 

Caaliflower 

Celery 

Jerries 

ton.  sweet 

Corp.  sweet  for  seed . . . 

Crab  apples 

Cneofflbtfrs 

uiciunberB 

Csenmbers,  for  pickles 

CBenmber  seed 

Carrants 

Ea  plants 
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Exhibit  lH— Concluded. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Measure. 


Price. 


Value. 


Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Lettuce 

Lettuce 

Lettuce  seed 

Marjoram 

Marjoram,  seed.. 
Melons,  nutmpfl: . 

Melons,  water 

Onions 

Onions 

Oyster  plant 

Parsley  seed 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Peas,  for  seed 

Peppers 

Badisheft 

Badishes 

Badishes,  winter. 

Badish  seed 

Baspberries 

Bhubarb 

Spinach  .'.'..'.'.'.'.'. 
BQuash,  summer 
Squash,  winter . . 

Strawberries 

Summer  savory . 

Sweet  basil 

Thyme 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 


Total 


104 
5.261 
4.m>l 

im 

6 

ssa 

616 
618 
170 

10 
4 

560 
814 

6>6 
4 
1S8 

s.4ao 

10 
9 

so 

12.945 
300 

2Sm 

2.901 

S^ 

789 

ISO 

60 

20O 

600H 
206)6 


Quarts... 

Pounds.. 
Bunches. 
Bushels.. 
Pounds.. 
Bunches. 


Bunches. 

Bushels.. 

*  * 

Pounds.. 
Bushels.. 

« « 

Bunches. 
Bushels.. 
Pounds.. 
Quarts... 
Founds.. 
Bunches. 
Bushels.. 


Tons. 

Suarts.. 
unches. 


« t 


Bushels.. 


10 
04 
08 
$100 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
04 
60 

100 
50 
40 
60 

200 

225 
70 
02 

120 
35 
15 
02 
10 
40 
03 
40  00 
11 
10 
10 
10 
36 
86 


U 


10  40 

0  04 
148  58 
160  00 
480 
400 
26  OO 
6160 
6196 
6» 
110  10 
MOO 
260 
280  00 
18B40 
12  2& 
9011 
93  10 
68  60 
12  00 
8  15 
460 
258  90 
90  OO 
98  00 
87  08 
140  00 
»»79 
18  00 
500 
2D  00 
175  18 
72  91 

16.885  06 
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Exhibit  IV. 

Statembst  of  skutghter-hotut,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30,  1881. 


Number. 

Items. 

Dressed  weight. 

Cost 

Porehaft'd 

214 
85 

418 

42 
S5 

84 

Beef  cattle 

108.692 

6.484 

16.599 

16.510  75 

428  06 

1.397  25 

Teal  calves 

BhfMp  wMt*lam^ff 

Total  Dorohaaed 

131.775 

$8,386  08 

ForoiBhed 
by  farm. 

Beef  cattle 

12.982 

2.0(»7 

19.729 

669  00 

1S4  50 

1.043  09 

Teal  calves 

Fathoffs 

34.718 

Tnt-4.1  f  mrnifthed  ht  farm 

1,846  59 

Total  amonnt  consumed 

166.493 

$10,182  67 

Add  wAtfeft  of  butoher 

642  50 
116  &7 

60  00 
14  90 

board  of  butcher 

board  ef  horses 

horseshoeing  and  re 

Deduct  sale  of  hides,  etc 
Net  cost  of  166,498  poi 
Average  cost  of  meat 

pairs 

833  97 

$11,016  64 
2.245  85 

indsof  meat 

per  pound 05.27 

» 

$8,770  79 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO,  1882, 


Number. 

Items. 

Dressed  weight. 

Cost 

Pnrehas'd 

S2S 

73 

376 

14 
28 
75 

Beef  cattle 

122,754 

6.797 

14.648 

$8,492  40 

634  78 

1.824  84 

Veal  calves 

Bh^ep  and  lambs. . . , 

Total  purchased 

144.119 

$10,451  52 

Famished 
by  farm. 

Beef  cattle 

7.615 

2.333 

21,394 

462  00 

120  50 

1.396  67 

Veal  calves 

Fat  hogs. 

81.342 

Total  furnished  by  farin.> 

1.979  17 

Total  amount  consumed 

175.541 

$12,330  69 

m 

Add  wages  of  butcher 

540  00 
156  00 
120  00 
100  00 
32  70 

board  of  butoher. 

board  of  horses ■ 

1  wagon - 

horseshoeing  and  r< 

* 

Deduct  sale  of  hides,  et< 

3pairs . . . . 

94870 

3 

$18,279  39 
2.178  56 

leat ...... 

Net  cost  of  178.541  pounds  of  m 

$11,100  88 

Average  cost  of  meat 

t  a  pound 

« 

....06.32. 

Exhibit  V. — Matbon's  Repobt. 


1. — Statcuent  of  work  done  in  the  Sewing-Room  from  October  J,  18S0, 
to  SeptembeT  80,  1883. 


KANVFAOTXTBm,. 

BBPUBED. 

180  AproDB. 

737  ApronH. 

117  lied-tlokB. 

3488  Nedticka. 

El«  Rlankata. 

20»l  Blankets. 

19  BIbB. 

£53  Curtains. 

606    hemiHS. 

27S4  CofttB. 

2£>    omtorts. 

3297  ChemlBe. 

11     outer  covert. 

742  Counter- pftnea. 

e    — ' 

i 

1600 

30 

13807  Drawers. 

6 

5S39      resBes. 

«» 

9549      ose. 

10     oods. 

IS 

90   roninit  Sheets. 

BRa     iKhtdreeaea. 

1116 

1)07     apklns. 

6 
9 

124      iahlshlrta. 

10427  Fonts. 

1444 

2222  Pillow  allpe. 

^«m  Shirts. 

1I98E  Bock  a. 

m 

2148  SheetB. 

B76 

2745  BklrtB. 

160                                  ST. 

13  Sun -bonnets. 

1 

S3i  Towels. 

9 

816  TablB-clothB. 

^SS 

SSI                           -a. 

2U32  Veets. 

i 

310«  Tapee  marked  and  sewed  on. 

I79t 

^ 

2. — Stateugnt  of  fruit  and  vegetables  canned,  preserved  and  pickled, 
from  October  1,  1881,  to  Septe7iiber  30,  1882. 


Conned  or  Pretetved. 


JeUiei. 
27S  slawes  crab  HppleH. 


Calsup. 

i  iiaarts  currant. 

4  barrels  enrrouC 

Picklei. 
34  Kallpas  Daaehen. 

2g  """* 
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Exhibit  VI. 


of  property  of  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

September  30,  1882. 


CHothizis.  beddlncr.  etc. 

JLAnndry  suppliers 

Fuel. 


UlnmlnatinK  oilA  and  candles 

KcMlieines  and  medical  supplies 

SookB,  stationery,  etc 

3Casic  and  amusements 

Xxtstromenta  and  apparatus 

Hoasehold  supplies 

Pnmltcure,  manufactured 

for  floors  and  windows 

for  l>eds 

fidassware,  queensware  and  cutlery 

tin.  iron  and  sundries 

Liiimber,  all  kinds 

Building  material,  liardware,  paints,  etc 

Iron  pipe,  fininfirs,  etc.  rin  store) 

Heatuif?  apparatus,  water  pipes,  batli-room  fixtures,  etc. 
Tools. 


Machinery  and  fixtures 

Farm— Feed  in  store 

Live-stock.-- , ; 

YehJcIes  and  harness 

AjGrricultural  implements,  garden  tools,  etc. 

Hides,  tallow,  etc 


BiiI2dinc6>  all  kinds 
Total 


$7.348  83 

6.126  41 

554  12 

8.023  80 

68  60 

752  03 

1.191  58 

8.232  35 

876  40 

641  15 

9.286  97 

2.112  69 

2.729  97 

1,633  41 

1,379  40 

1,288  47 

787  90 

2.506  02 

21.434  92 

d§8  10 

27.275  05 

8.963  05 

7.230  50 

1.664  95 

945  10 

451  64 

61.075  00 

418.745  00 

$588,508  31 
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LAW  OF  ADMISSION. 


CHAPTER  85,  REVISED  STATUTES,  1874,  PAGE  681,  ENTITLED 

"LUNATICS." 


AN  ACT  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  commitnLent  and  detention  of  lanatics. 

[Approved  March  24,  1874.   In  force  July  Ip  1S74.] 

Petition].  §  if  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  lUinois. 
represented  in  the  general  a^eembly,  That  when  any  person  is  BuppoBed 
to  be  insane  or  distracted,  any  near  relative,  or  in  case  there  be 
none,  any  respectable  person  residing  in  the  county,  may  petition 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  for  proceedings  to  inquire  into  such 
alleged  insanity  or  distraction.  For  the  hearing  of  such  application, 
and  proceedings  thereon,  the  county  court  shall  be  considered  as 
always  open. 

Writ — seeviob].  §  2.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  judfl[e 
shall  order  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  issue  a  writ,  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  or  any  constable,  or  the  person  having  the  eustody  or  charge 
of  the  alleged  insane  or  distracted  person,  unless  he  shall  be  brought 
before  the  court  without  such  writ,  requiring  the  allied  insane 
person  to  be  brought  before  him  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed 
for  the  hearing  of  the  matter.  It  shall.be  the  duty  of  the  omoeror 
person  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed,  to  execute  and  return  the 
same,  and  bring  the  alleged  insane  person  before  the  court  as 
directed  in  the  writ. 

Su6P(ENAs].  §  8.  The  clerk  shall  also  issue  subpoenas  for  such 
witnesses  as  may  be  desired  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  or  of  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane,  to  appear  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  the  matter. 

Jury— trial].  §  4.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  trial,  a  jury  of  six 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  shall  be  impaneled  to 
try  the  case.  The  case  shall  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
alleged  to  be  insane,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  be  assisted  by 
counsel,  and  may  challenge  jurors  as  in  civil  cases.  The  court  may, 
for  good  cause,  continue  the  case  from  time  to  time. 

Verdict — form].  §  5.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  jury  shall 
render  their  verdict  in  writing,  signed  by  them,  which  shall  embody 
the  substantial  facts  shown  by  the  evidence,  which  verdict  may  be 
substantially  in  the  following  form: 

State  op  Illinois,       I  __ 
County.  S 

We,  the  undersigned,  jurors  in  the  case  of (namlnir  the  person  alleged  to 

be  insane),  having:  heard  the  evidence  in  the  case,  are  satisfied  that  said .is 

insane,  and  is  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane;  that  he  is  a  ren- 

dent  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  county  of ;that  his  a^e  is ;that  his 

disease  is  of duration;  that  the  cause  Is  supposed  to  be (or  is  unkoowB); 

that  the  disease  is  (or  is  not)  with  him  hereditary:  that  he  is  not  (or  is)  subject  to  epilepsy, 
and  that  he  does  (or  does  not)  manifest  homicidal  or  suicidal  tendencies.  (If  the  person 
be  a  pauper,  the  fact  shall  also  be  announced  in  the  verdict). 
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YSRDICT  SECOKDED— OBDBB  OF  COMMTrTAL — AFFUOATION].      §   6.      UpOn 

the  retnm  of  the  verdict,  the  same  shall  be  recorded  at  large  by 
tbe  elerk,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  person  is  insane,  and  is  a  fit 
poBon  to  be  sent  to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  that  the  insane  x)er8on  be  committed  to  a  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  make  application  to  the  superintendent  of 
some  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  for  the  admission 
of  siieh  insMie  person. 

To  WHICH  HOSPITAL — APPLICATION,  ETC.]  §  7.  If  such  iusauc  per- 
ran  is  a  pauper,  the  application  shall  oe  first  made  to  the  nearest 
hospital,  but  if  he  be  not  a  pauper,  application  shall  be  made  to 
such  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  as  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  patient  shidl  desire.  In  any  case,  if,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  any  one  of  the  hospitals,  or  for  other  good 
reason,  the  patient  cannot  be  received  therein,  or  it  is  not  desirable 
to  commit  him  thereto,  he  may  be  committed  to  any  other  of  said 
hospitals.  Upon  receiving  any  such  application,  the  superintendent 
shall  immediately  inform  the  clerk  whether  the  patient  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  if  so,  at  what  time;  and  if  not,  shall  state  the  reason 
why. 

Was&ant  to  commit].  §  8.  Upon  receiving  notice  at  what  time 
the  patient  will  be  received,  the  clerk  shall,  in  due  season  for  the 
eonyeyance  of  the  person  to  the  hospital  by  the  appointed  time, 
issue  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  other  suitable  person, 
preferring  some  relative  of  the  insane  person  when  desired,  com- 
manding him  to  arrest  such  insane  person  and  convey  him  to  the 
hospital;  and  if  the  clerk  is  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary,  he  may 
tothoiize  an  assistant  to  be  employed. 

FoBH  OF  wabbant].  §  9.  The  warrant  may  be  substantially  as 
follows : 

BTATB  of  IZiUKOIB.  i  _ 

The  People  of  the  State  oflUinoie  to 

Toa  are  hereby  commanded  forwith  to  arrest who  has  been  declared 

to  be  iDsaae.  and  convey  him  to  the  Northern  (or  as  the  case  maybe)  Illinois  Hospital  for 
tulttuoe  tand  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  to  yonr  idd  an  assistant,  if  deemed 
lAaesfiary},  and  of  this  warrant  make  due  return  to  this  office  after  its  execution. 

WitBfssB  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  county  court  of county,  this day 

« A,D 

DL 8.]  Clerk  of  the  County  Couri'. '.'.'.'."'. County. 

Ikbobsement— return].  §  10.  Upon  receiving  the  patient,  the 
BQpedntendent  shall  indorse  upon  said  warrant  a  receipt,  as  follows : 

_      ,       Northern  (or  as  the  ease  may  be)  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

BecdTod  this day  of A.  D the  patient  named  in  the  within  warrant. 

'Sujpefintendent, 

This  warrant,  with  a  receipt  thereon,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
deA,  to  be  filed  by  him  with  the  other  papers  relating  to  the  case. 

Who  not  ADBaTTED — IDIOTS  discharged].  §  11.  No  person  having 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  no  idiot,  shall  be  admitted 
to  either  of  the  state  hospitals.  When  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent shall  find  that  an  iaiot  has  been  received  into  the  hospital, 
(hey  may  discharge  him. 
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Tempobaby  coxMiTMEirr].  §  12.  If  the  court  shall  deem  H  neees- 
8ary,  pending  proceedings  and  previous  to  Terdiet,  or  after  Terdiet 
and  pending  admission  to  the  hospital,  temporarily  to  restrain  of  his 
liber^  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  then  the  court  shall  make 
such  order  in  that  behalf  as  the  case  may  require,  and  the  same 
being  entered  of  record,  a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  the  clerk,  shall 
authorize  such  person  to  be  temporarily  detained  by  the  sheriff, 
jailor,  or  other  suitable  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  direeted. 

Costs].  §  18.  When  a  person  not  a  pauper  is  alleged  to  be  in- 
sane, and  is  found  by  the  jury  not  to  be  insane,  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  including  the  fees  of  the  jury,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
petitioner,  and  judgment  may  be  awarded  against  him  therefor.  If 
such  person  is  found  to  be  insane,  such  costs  shall  be  paid  by  his 
guardian,  conservator  or  relatives,  as  the  court  may  direct.  If  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane  is  a  pauper,  the  costs  of  the  proceeding, 
mcluding  the  fees  of  the  jury,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treas- 
ury: Provided,  If  such  pauper  is  found  not  to  be  insane,  the  court 
may,  in  its  discretion,  award  the  costs  against  the  petitioner. 

Who  to  pay  expenses — sheriff's  fees].  §  14.  The  expense  of  con- 
veying a  pauper  to  the  hospital  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which 
he  resides,  and  that  of  any  other  patient  by  his  guardian,  conserv- 
ator or  relatives ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  expense  be  paid  by 
the  state,  or  out  of  any  funds  for  the  insane.  The  fees  of  the 
sheriff  for  conveying  any  person  to  a  hospital  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  conveying  convicts  to  the  penitentiary. 

Bond  to  fubnish  clothing].  §  15.  If  the  person  be  not  a  pauper, 
then  one  or  more  persons,  relatives  or  friends  of  the  patient  shall, 
upon  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  become  responsible  to  the  trus- 
tees (or  finding  the  patient  in  clothes,  and  removing  him  when  re- 
quired; and  shall  execute  a  bond  conditioned  as  foUows,  viz: 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we and of  the  county  of and  state 

of  Illinois,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  trustees  of  the  Northern  (or  as  the  case 
may  be)  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  for 
the  payment  of  which  we  jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves  firmly  by  these  presents. 

The  condition  of  this  oDilfsation  is,  that  whereas insane  per!H>n.  of   the  county 

and  state  aforesaid,  has  been  admitted  as  a  patient  into  said  ho$«pital  for  the  insane; 
now.    therefore,    if  we   shall   find  said   patient  in  suitable   and   sufficient  clothinir 

whilflt may  remain  in  said  institution,  and  shall  promptly  pay  for  such  articles  of 

clothing  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  procure  for  said at  the  hospital,  and  shaU 

remove from  said  hospital  when  reauired  by  the  trustees  to  do  so,  then  this 

obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of A.  D 

BKALl 

8EAIJ 

GlothingJ.  §  16.  The  clothing  to  be  furnished  each  patient, 
upon  being  sent  to  the  hospital,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: For  a  male,  three  new  shirts,  a  new  and  substantial  coat, 
vest,  and  two  pairs  of  pantaloons  of  woolen  cloth,  three  pairs  of 
woolen  socks,  a  black  or  dark  stock  or  cravat,  a  good  hat  or  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes  or  boots,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  to  wear 
within  doors.  For  a  female,  in  addition  to  the  same  quantity  of 
undergarments,  shoes  and  stockings,  there  shall  be  two  woolen  petti- 
coats or  skirts,  tiiree  good  dresses,  a  cloak  or  shawl,  and  a  decent 
bonnet.  Unless  such  clothing  be  delivered,  in  good  order,  to  the 
superintendent,  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  receive  the  patient. 

rAUPBRS— COUNTY  TO  FURNISH  CLOTHING,  ETC.]  §  !?•  If  the  iusane 
person  be  a  pauper,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  county 
court  to  see  that  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  amount  of  sub* 
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stantial  elothing  at  the  time  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  from 
time  to  time  while  he  remains  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  that  he 
be  removed  therefrom  when  required  by  the  trustees ;  the  expense  of 
saeh  elothing  and  removal  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury, 
upon  the  ee^ficate  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court. 

BiscHABGE  OF  PATIENT — NOTICE — REMOVAL].  §  18.  Whenever  the 
trostees  shall  order  any  patient  discharged,  the  superintendent  shall 
at  once  notify  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  proper  county 
thereof,  if  the  patient  is  a  pauper,  and  if  not,  shall  notify  all  the 
persons  who  signed  the  bond  required  in  section  15  of  this  act,  and 
request  the  removal  of  the  patient.  If  such  patient  be  not  removed 
within  thirty  days  after  such  notice  is  received,  then  the  superin- 
tendent may  return  him  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  the 
reasonable  exx)en8es  thereof  may  be  recovered  by  suit  on  the  bond, 
or  in  case  of  a  pauper,  shall  be  paid  by  the  proper  county. 

NoN-EBsiDBNT  PATIENTS].  §  19.  Whenever  application  shall  be 
made  for  a  patient  not  residmg  within  the  state,  if  the  superinten- 
dent shall  be  of  opinion  that  from  the  character  of  the  case  it  is 
probably  curable,  and  if  there  be  at  the  time  any  room  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  may  order  the  patient  to  be 
admitted,  always  taking  a  satisfactory  bond  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  patient,  and  for  his  removal  when  required.  The  rate  of  main- 
tenance in  such  cases  shall  be  fixed  by  the  trustees,  and  two  months' 
pay  in  advance  shall  be  required.  But  no  such  patient  shall  be 
detained  without  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
a  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Restoration  to  reason — disoharge].  §  20.  When  any  patient 
shall  be  restored  to  reason,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  leave  the 
hospital  at  any  time,  and  if  detained  therein  contrary  to  his  wishes 
after  such  restoration,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  at  all  times,  either  on  his  own  application,  or  that  of  anv 
other  x>er80ii  in  his  behalf.  If  the  patient  is  discharged  on  such 
writ,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  superintendent  has  acted  in 
had  faith,  or  negligently,  the  superintendent  shall  pay  all  the  cost 
of  the  proceeding.  8uch  superintendent  shall  moreover  be  hable  to 
a  civil  action  for  false  impnsonment. 

County  hospital].  §  21.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
yent  the  committing  of  any  insane  pauper  to  the  hospital  for  the 
insane  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  reside,  where  such  a  hospital 
is  provided. 

Trial  by  jury  necessary].  §  22.  No  superintendent  or  other 
officer  or  person  connected  with  either  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  or  with  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  or  distracted  per- 
sons in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain  or  keep  in  custody,  at  such 
hospital  or  asylum,  any  person  who  shall  not  have  been  declared 
insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  authorized  to  be  confined  by 
the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  no  trial  shall 
he  had  of  the  question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  any  person  before 
any  judge  or  court,  without  the  presence  of  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane. 
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Penalty.]  §  23.  If  any  superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  per- 
son connected  with  either  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or 
with  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  or  distracted  persons,  in 
this  state,  whether  public  or  private,  shall  receive  or  detain  any 
person  who  has  not  been  declared  insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
and  whose  confinement  is  not  authorized  by  the  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  he  shall  be  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceedmg  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  $500,  or  both,  and 
be  liable  civilly  to  the  person  injured,  for  all  the  damages  which 
he  may  have  sustained;  and  if  he  be  connected  with  either  of  the 
insane  hospitals  of  this  state,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  service 
therein. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  SheIiBY  M.  Cullom,  Oovernor  of  lUinois: 

Sir: — In  pursuance  of  the  daty  by  law  imposed  upon  us  as  trus- 
tees of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  we  respectfully 
present  to  you  a  report  of  the  transactions  and  doings  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  institution  for  the  two  years  from  October  1, 
189©,  up  to  and  including  September  S^,  1882. 

Early  in  October,  1880,  (Oct.  18),  the  medical  superintendent  pre- 
sented a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  hospital,  which 
was  adopted,  and  which  has,  since  then,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, continued  to  be,  and  is  now,  the  code  by  which  the  institution 
is  gOTerned. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1881,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board, 
Mr.  John  L.  Donovan,  of  Watseka,  presented  his  commission  as 
trustee  (in  place  of  Mr.  William  F.  Murphy,  whose  time  had  ex- 
pired), took  the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  such 
tmstee.  , 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  John  H.  Glough  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board;  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Bannister,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent,  was  appointed  first  assistant 
physician. 

On  the  first  of  June,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  Mr.  Ezra 
B.  McCagg  presented  his  commission  as  trustee  (vice  Mr.  John  H. 
Cloogh,  who  had  resigned),  took  the  oath  of  oSice,  entered  upon  his 
duties,  and  was  thereupon  elected  president  of  the  board. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  S.  N.  Calkin,  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  superintendent,  was  appointed  farmer. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  upon  the  report 
of  the  architect,  accompanied  by  a  report  of  Mr.  Eedaick,  one  of  the 
board,  that  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  company  had  offered  to 
build  a  branch  railroad,  connecting  the  outbuilaings  of  the  hospital 
with  their  track,  lipon  a  route  and  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  this 
board,  so  as  to  bring  the  construction  and  equipment  thereof,  with 
the  necessary  scales  and  appurtenances,  withm  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, the  board  directed  the  architect  to  accept  the  proposition, 
^and  to  furnish  the  railroad  company  with  the  necessary  specifica- 
tions. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  the  architect  was  directed .  by  the  board 
to  go  to  Springfield,  accompanied  by  the  medical  superintendent, 
with  plans  then  submitted  by  him,  and  approved  by  this  board,  for 
an  additional  ward  to  the  main  building,  three  detached  wards,  an 
amusement-hall,  a  dining-room  and  employees'  quarters,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  board  of  state  commisioners  of  public  chari- 
ties and  to  the  governor,  for  their  approval;  and  if  and  when  the 


8ame  should  be  approved  by  them,  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  buildings;  and  such  plans,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  board  of  state  commissioners  and  approved  by 
the  governor,  having  been  approved,  advertisements  were  made  for 
bids,  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

At  a  meeting  held  September  13,  1831,  a  contract  for  two  boiler- 
shells  was  awarded  to  Peter  Devine,  at  $3,928. 

On  the  same  day  the  trustees  received  and  opened,  at  the  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Kankakee,  bids  received  in  pursuance  of  the 
advertisement  made  by  the  architect,  under  the  directions  given  by 
the  board  to  that  effect,  before  mentioned.  The  bids  received  were 
as  follows: 

Thomas  and  Hugh  Caldwell,  for  the  work  complete,  $2:^0,279. 

E.  R.  Brainard  &  Co.,  who  bid  for  cut-stone  only,  $16,976  30. 

Woodman  &  Warner,  who  bid  for  plumbing  and  steam-fitting 
only,  $18,400  50. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  who  bid  only  for  plastering,  $9,625. 

No  other  bids  were  received,  and  those  enumerated,  being  severally 
in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  proposed  buildings, 
no  contract  was  let. 

Bonds  of  the  superintendent  and  treasurer,  in  the  same  amounts 
as  heretofore,  were,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  second  of  November, 
1881,  read  and  approved. 

The  board  met  again  on  the  eighth  of  November,  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  architect,  in  pursuance  of  directions  previously  given 
him  by  the  board,  presented  sketches  of  plans  for  detached  wards, 
for  male  patients,  prepared  by  him,  which  it  waa  believed  could  be 
constructed  for  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  that 
end ;  and  after  careful  consideration  by  the  board,  aided  by  the 
architect  and  medical  superintendent,  it  plainly  appearing  that  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  build  detached  wards 
was  not  sufficient  to  build  and  complete  the  same,  in  the  proper 
location  and  of  the  capacity  to  accommodate  eighty  female  patients ; 
but  that,  from  such  information  as  the  board  had,  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  three  detached  wards,  of  a  size  sufficient  for  not  less  than 
eighty  patients,  could  be  built,  for  the  amount  appropriated,  op- 
posite the  detached  wards  already  constructed,  and  in  connection 
with  the  mains  already  laid  to  the  latter  for  gas,  water  and  sew- 
erage— the  same  to  be  occupied  by  men ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
board  that  that  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  The  board  came 
to  this  result  with  reluctance,  and  not  until  obliged  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  patients  seeking  admission  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  and  there  were  already  three  detached  wards 
for  males,  accommodating  about  eighty  patients,  and  none  for 
females.  It  seemed  therefore  particularly  desirable,  both  in  order 
that  a  fair  balance  might  be  maintained,  and  also  because  of 
the  great  importance  of  giving  to  some  of  the  female  patients 
the  greater  liberty  which  the  detached  wards  afford,  that  the  three 
new  detached  wards,  the  construction  of  which  was  provided  for  by 
the  last  legislature,  should  be  for  female  patients.  It  was  only 
after  very  careful  and  prolonged  consultation  and  investigation,  that 
the  board  was  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money 
appropriated   for  detached   wards,    which   they  had   hoped  and  in- 


tended  to  use  in  the  constmction  of  detached  wards  for  females, 
was  insafficient  for  that  purpose,  and  that  in  view  of  the  great 
demands  upon  the  institution  it  was  their  duty  to  use  it  in  the 
constmction  of  detached  wards  for  males,  if  it  was  adequate  to 
that  end. 

In  pursuance  of  this  action,  plans  for  three  detached  wards  for 
males  were  adopted,  and  they  having  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  state  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  by  the  governor,  bids 
were  advertised  for,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  tenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  the  trustees,  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Kankakee,  the  place 
named  in  the  advertisements,  opened  the  bids  that  had  been  received, 
and  James  Lillie  being  the  lowest  bidder,  and  his  bid  being  .within 
the  appropriation,  the  contract  for  their  construction  was  awarded 
to  turn;  and  he  having  given  bond,  with  sureties,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  January,  1882,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  three  de- 
taehed  wards  was  duly  signed  by  both  parties. 

On  the  same  day  (January  23),  the  architect  having  theretofore 
presented  revised  plans  and  estimates  for  a  main  ward  building, 
amnsement-haU  and  bath-house,  which  came  within  the  appropria- 
tion for  these  buildings,  and  had  been  approved  by  this  board  and 
by  the  board  of  state  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  the 
govemor,  was  directed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  such  building,  it  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  determined  that  such  main  ward  building 
sl^old  be  erected  north  of  the  present  ward  building  to  accommo- 
date female  patients.  The  accommodation  for  male  patients  (be- 
eaose  of  the  proposed  construction  of  the  three  new  detached  wards 
for  males)  bein^  largely  in  excess  of  the  accommodation  for  females, 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  hospital  grounds  and  building  providing 
for  female  patients  north  of  the  centre  building  and  male  patients 
sonth  of  it,  to  have  erected  the  proposed  new  main  ward  building 
as  an  extension  of  the  south  wing  would  have  still  further  increased 
the  accommodation  of  males,  already  in  excess  of  females  (because 
of  the  necessity  before  stated,  which  has  compelled  the  construction 
of  the  n3w  detached  ward  buUdings  for  males  instead  of  for  females, 
as  had  been  intended). 

On  March  7,  1882,  the  bids  that  had  been  received  were  opened 
and  read  by  the  trustees ;  and  James  Lillie  being  the  lowest  bidder, 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  him  at  $81,935 ;  and  he,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  allowed  him,  filed  his  bond  in  the  penalty  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  with  two  sureties,  which  was  approved,  and  a  writ- 
ten contract  duly  entered  into  with  him. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  after  careful  consideration  and 
eonsnltation  with  the  state  commissioners  of  public  charities  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  hospital,  the  architect  was  directed,  in  connection 
with  the  medical  superintendent,  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for 
such  new  buildings  as  were  deemed  immediately  necessary,  and  to 
inclade  therein  an  estimate  for  filter  beds  and  settling  and  pure 
water  basins,  to  the  end  that  appropriations  naight  be  asked  there- 
for at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  this  state ;  which  plans 
andWimates  are  embodied  in  the  architect's  report  accompanying 
this  report,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  for  details,  making  the 
8ame'*a  part  of  this,  our  report. 

At^a  meeting  held  July  7,  1882,  leave  of  absence  for  eighteen 
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months,  without  pay,  was  granted  to  Dr.  H.  N.  Moyer,  second  assist- 
ant physician,  he  desiring  to  pursue  his  professional  studies  in  Ger- 
many; and  Dr.  E.  8.  Pettyjonn,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  superintendent,  was  appointed  second  assistant  physician  ad 
interim. 

For  full  and  detailed  statements,  (for  the  two  years  included  in 
this  report,  a^d  for  each  of-  them  separately),  of  the  number  of  in- 
mates admitted  and  discharged,  since  our  last  biennial  report ;  the 
number  remaining  in  the  hospital  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last;  the  average  annual  attendance;  the  receipts,  disbursements 
and  expenditures  of  moneys  and  other  funds ;  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  trustees;  the  amount  of  each  appropria- 
tion or  fund  under  their  control,  and  the  balance  thereof  remaining 
unexpended  in  their  hands  or  in  the  treasury  of  the  state ;  the  trus- 
tees refer  to  the  reports  of  the  medical  superintendent  and  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  hospital,  accompanying  this,  their  report ;  which  re- 
ports, in  those  particulars,  they  adopt ;  and  they  endorse  the  views 
of  the  superintendent,  as  embodied  in  his  report,  respecting  the 
wants  of  the  institution. 

If  they  are  correct  in  their  judgment,  the  amount  of  land  now 
attached  to  the  institution  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the 
stock  required.  With  respect  to  the  requests  for  appropriations  for 
this  and  other  purposes,  one  or  two  general  considerations  seem 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  trustees  of  the  hospital  are  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  institution.  They  present  a  statement  of 
these  to  the  legislature.  The  same  interest  in  economy,  in  effi- 
ciency, in  enlightened  charity,  is  felt  to  exist  on  both  sides.  The 
trustees  deem  it  their  duty,  seeing  the  necessity  for  additional  pro- 
vision for  the  insane,  to  present  such  wants  to  the  legislature,  with 
such  information  and  considerations  as  will  aid  those  charged  with 
the  first  responsibility  of  the  outlay  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  It 
has  been  the  expanence  of  the  board  that  reductions  made  in  their 
estimates  have  prevented  their  utilizing  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated. It  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  a  waste  of  money  to  make 
an  improvement  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  hospital.  For 
this  reason  they  have  not  built  a  refrigerating-house,  nor  a  dining- 
room  and  employees'  quarters.  They  ask  that  sufficient  amounts  be 
added,  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  those  already  ap- 
propriated for  these  purposes,  to  admit  of  these  important  additions 
being  made  to  the  resources  of  the  institution.  With  reference  to 
the  other  appropriations  asked,  a  list  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, they  transmit  the  estimates  and  statements  of  the  architect 
and  the  medical  superintendent,  and  especially  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  an  additional  boiler  and  pump  at  the  water-works,  and 
also  of  filter-beds  and  settling  and  pure  water  basins,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  hospital  in  these  respects, 
as  presented  by  the  superintendent. 

For  the  protection  of  all  buildings,  and  especially  those  not  fire- 
proof, against  danger  from  fire,  the  measures  advocated  should 
certainly  be  taken,  for  although  this  hospital  is  as  little  subject  to 
damage  or  loss  of  life  from  fire,  as  any  one  in  the  state,  because 
of  the  thoroughly  fire-proof  construction  of  the  main  ward  building 
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and  the  isolated  location  of  the  others  (which  furthermore  all  have 
slate  roofs,  oater  walls  of  stone,  and  main  partition  walls  of  brick), 
yet  we  are  constantly  called  to  witness  the  fearful  loss  of  life  and 
destractioQ  of  property,  occuring  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
in  institationa  of  this  kii^d,*  many  of  which  faiad  been  supposed  to 
be  thoroughly  provided  with  means  of  limiting  and  controlling  fire. 
The  condition  and  quality  of  the  water-supply,  as  stated  by  the 
snperintendent  in  his  report,  sufficiently  emphasizes  the  controlling 
necessity  of  some  provision  to  improve  it. 

Another  very  important  and  greatly  needed  addition  to  the  re- 
sonrces  of  the  hospital  is  a  larger  quantity  of  land.  The  trustees 
point  with  some  pride  to  the  productions  of  the  farm  and  garden, 
and  the  saving  thereby  effected,  and  recommend  the  purchase  of 
more  land  in  order  to  keep  most  economically  its  population,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction  are  com- 
pleted, will  number  over  six  hundred,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
oers  to  be  provided  for  by  this  Assembly.  To  promote  the  health 
of  the  inmates  and  economy  in  food  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
one  thing  so  effective  as  the  maintenance  of  a  herd  of  cattle  for 
supplying  milk  in  liberal  quantities,  and  also  for  beef.  With  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  acres  of  grazing  and  meadow 
land  added  to  the  state  farm,  a  return  for  the  expense  of  the  pur- 
chase far  outweighing  the  comparatively  small  outlay  would  be 
secnred.  A  tract  of  land  adjoining  that  already  belonging  to  the 
state,  well  adapted,  after  being  thoroughly  drained,  for  the  above 
purposes,  can  probably  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost  per  acre. 
The  farm  has  been  well  managed  during  the  past  year ;  and  under 
BQch  management,  the  very  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
increase  in  amoimt  of  land  become  strikingly  apparent. 
AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EZRA  B.  McCAGG,  President, 
WILLIAM  REDDICK,  ]■  Trustees. 

JOHN  L.  DONOVAN, 
EiNKAEEE,  Illinois,  November  1,  1882. 
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LIST  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED. 

1.  Main  ward  building  (B  and  C  south) $81,191  00 

2.  Four  detached  wards,  for  two  hundred  patients 111,821  78 

8.  Additional  boiler  and  pump   for  water- works 7,000  00 

4.  Fire-protection 2,500  00 

5.  Filter,  settling  and  pure  water  basins 16,678  00 

6.  Refrigerating-house 8,411  00 

7.  Employees*  quarters 20,000  00 

8.  Additional  land 6,000  00 

9.  Drainage  of  farm 1,000  00 

10.  Main  sewerage,  water  and  gas  mains  for  proposed  new 

buildings 6,060  00 

11.  Furniture    for  825  patients,  for  amusement-hall  and 

employees'  quarters,  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath-house  15,000  00 

12.  Library 600  00 

18.  Musical  instruments,  etc.,  for  wards 1,000  00 

14.  Improvement  of  grounds  and  farm,  $2,000  per  annum    4,000  00 

15.  Additional   stock,   and  farm   implements,    $2,000  per 

annum 4,000  00 

16.  For  pipe-covering  in  new  buildings 1,200  00 

17.  Repairs  and  improvements,  $5,000  per  annum 10,000  00 

18.  Ordinary  expenses,  $104,500  per  annum 209,000  00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlembn  :  —It  devolves  upon  me,  at  this  time,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution  under  your  charge,  to  lay  before  you  herewith 
its  third  biennial  report,  consisting  of  a  medical  and  financial  record 
of  the  work  and  operations  of  the  hospital,  completely  tabulated,  and 
itemized,  with  such  comment  thereon  as  seems  to  be  called  for;  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  of  what  still  remains  before  us;  a  history  of  events  and 
experiences  worthy  of  note ;  a  presentation  of  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  institution  for  the  coming  two  years ;  and  a  discussion 
of  some  questions  of  interest  connected  with  the  general  subject  of 
the  management  of  the  insane. 

The  operations  of  the  hospital,  in  the  admission  and  discharge  of 
patients,  aiid  the  proportion  of  cures,  of  deaths,  of  improved  and 
animproved  cases,  discharges,  etc.,  together  with  the  number  remain- 
ing under  care,  may  be  learned  from  the  subjoined  table : 


MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Itsm. 

October  1, 1880. 

to  September 

30.  1881. 

October  1.  1881. 

to  September 

30,1882. 

A^crreeate 

for  the 
two  years. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Preeent  at  the  besinnlnff  of  each 
Mriod 

96 

167 

5 

i23 

96 

29U 

5 

191 

71 
LS 

275 

14 

""19 

13 

1 

8 

95 

43 

2 

386 

114 

15 

96 
238 

18 

352 

29 

"m 

2 
168 

115 

90 

Aain{s«>nTi9          .  ^ 

401 

20 

1V)^al  present  in  each  period .......... 

268 
15 

123 

4 
1 

1 
22 

3D1 

19 

1 

20 

55 

140 
11 

""ii 

10 
2 

415 
25 

""so 

10 

620 

IHfehnrgM— 

BeeoTered 

44 

Xocb  iniDrb ved 

I 

Improvea                . 

19 
33 

.38 
46 

1 
17 

1 

132 

fflO 

179.67 

9.40 

4.80 

21.97 

11.32 

12 
82 

2 

50 

M.-i'tlonaiT 

78 

Deteriorated - 

1 

Died .v.v.'.v.v.v.v.".iiii.'..r;."'. 

9 

1 

9 

1 

19 

Sot in^fane.^    r,ir.,-r... 

1 

Total  dlschanres 

77 

28 

106 

55 

34 

89 

62 
106 

96.20 
2.07 
1.19 

24.19 
8.90 

191 

Bemalninff.  October  1, 18S2 

336 

AreragA  daily  population  in  each 

^period 

Pereentaiire  of  deaths  on   averaffe 

namber  present 

rereentage  of  deaths  on  whole  nam- 

ter  treated 

rereentai^e  of    recoveries  on  num- 

berdlftebartred 

155.05 
5.80 
8.36 

76.4 

231.15 
3.89 
2.30 

204.3 
3.9 
2.9 

103.9 
1.9 
1.2 

306.2 

9.40 

2.4 

275.87 

6.90 

3.80 

22.17 

PereeataKe  of  recoveries  on  number 
admitted 

10.14 
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The  ratio  of  recoveries,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  about  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  number  discharged  from  the  institution,  and  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  admitted.  These  are  somewhat  below 
the  averages  usually  reported  from  institutions  for  the  insane ;  and 
the  fact  is  doubtless  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that 
out  of  the  total  424  patients  received,  only  118  had  been  insane  less 
than  a  year,  and  more  than  200  were  patients  transferred  from  other 
state  hospitals  or  from  county  alms-houses — chronic  cases  whose  in- 
sanity would  average  four  to  five  years  in  duration. 

The  percentage  of  mortality  is  lighter  than  is  ordinarily  experi- 
eiiced  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  being  for  the  biennial  period 
slightly  less  than  seven  (6.9)  per  cent,  on  the  avei:age  number  under 
treatment,  whereas  the  usual  average  is  not  less  than  eight  per  cent. 

The  general  state  of  health  of  the  patients  has  been  uniformly 
very  good.  The  institution  possesses  a  salubrious  as  well  as  an 
attractive  location,  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  thorough  system  of 
ventilation  and  drainage. 

Recurring  to  my  report  of  two  years  ago,  the  three  points  then 
stated  as  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  present  themselves  for  such  state- 
ment of  results  as  can  thus  far  be  made. 

These  points  were :  (1)  Reduction  of .  the  cost  of  construction ;  (2) 
Employment  of  inmates;  (^)  Efforts  in  the  direction  of  lessening 
restrictions  and  returning  to  conditions  of  ordinary  life. 

1.      COST  OP  CONSTRUCTION  OP  BUILDINGS. 

I  need  scarcely  do  more  under  this  head  than  present  the  figures 
of  per  capita  cost.  They  will  mainly  speak  for  themselves,  and  are 
as  follows :  (the  per  capita  basis  is  500  patients,  that  being  the  num- 
ber we  shall  be  ready  to  accommodate,  as  soon  as  the  new  north 
wing  can  be  occupied). 

(a)  Cost  per  capita  including  all  appropriations  of  every  kind, 
except  running  expenses,  to  date $1,067 

(b)  Cost  per  capita,  deducting  payments  for  land,  and  also 
amount  of  special  appropriations  made  for  furniture,  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  improving  farm  and  grounds, 
library,  musical  instruments,  etc. 895 

(c)  Cost  per  capita  for  buildings  alone,  including  all  appropria- 

tions made  to  date  for  buildings  of  every  Kind 850 

(d)  Cost  per  capita  of  eight  detached  wards,  costing  $70,000 

and  accommodating  220  patients 318 

Under  (a),  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  figure  $1,067  per  capita 
includes  absolutely  all  money  that  has  been  used  except  for  current 
expenses.  Per  capita  cost  is  often  (and  I  think  generally)  not  fig- 
ured in  this  way,  out  expenses  for  land,  furniture  and  improvements 
of  various  kinds  are  excluded  from  the  calculation.  Furthermore, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  state  here  possesses  very  substantial 
stone  buildmgs,  universally  agreed  to  have  been  well  constructed, 
handsome  in  appearance,  though  without  ornament,  all  of  them  in 

freat  measure  fire-proof,  and  the  main  building  absolutely  so. 
*inally,  the  institution,  so  far  as  grounds  and  buildings  go,  is  as 
completely,  and  in  some  respects  more  completely,  equipped,  than 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere :  having  a  branch  railroad,  a  commodious, 
separate  building  for  supplies  and  business  offices,  coal-gas  works,  a 
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separate,  general  bath-house,  and  a  fine  building  for  amusements,  as 
well  as  the  usual  and  understood  advantages  possessed  by  most  such 
institutions. 

Under  (d),  the  expense  per  capita  of  the  detached  wards,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  two  thousand  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  these  buildings,  since  the  heating  apparatus 
was  pat  in  separately.  This  is,  however,  a  very  liberal  allowance, 
and  it  is  seen  that  even  with  this  addition  the  detached  wards,  in 
point  of  economy,  far  surpass  the  congregate  style  of  building,  cost- 
ing in  themselves  just  about  one-third  of  the  amount  required  for 
the  main  buildings. 

Experience  in  their  working,  as  detailed  further  on  pages  17-22,  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  are  equally  advantageous  to  the  inmates ;  and 
hence  a  powerful  argument  is  derived  for  their  extension,  as  far  as 
the  conditions  of  insanity  will  allow  of  their  use. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  our  per  capita  cost  of  construction,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  rate  will  decrease  as  other  buildings  are  added. 
Farther,  in  reference  to  the  detached  wards,  there  are  some  exam- 
ples of  even  cheaper  construction  than  these,  in  the  form  of  frame 
boildings,  barracks,  etc.,  erected  in  connection  with  institutions  situ- 
ated in  a  milder  climate,  where  the  rigor  of  winters  such  as  ours  is 
imknown.  There  are  also  some  remodeled  frame  houses  and  other 
accidental  or  temporary  buildings,  occupied  by  the  insane,  which 
have  been  somewhat  less  expensive.  But  nothing,  so  far  as  known 
to  me,  of  a  character  so  permanent  and  substantial,  so  satisfactory 
in  working  and  so  cheap,  can  elsewhere  be  found. 

2.     EHPLOTMEirr  OF  INMATES. 

In  this  connection  are  presented  our  tables  of  employment,  which 
aeenrately  show,  not  only  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  two  years, 
in  each  department  of  the  hospital,  in  days'  work  of  ten  hours  each, 
bat  also  the  proportion  of  the  patients  daily  employed,  throughout 
the  biennial  period,  counting  once,  for  each  day,  each  person  who. 
does  one  hoar's  work  or  more. 

Boring  the  entire  biennial  period,  summer  and  winter,  the  per- 
eentage  of  our  population  employed  has  been  49.7  for  the  male  divis- 
ion and  41  for  the  female  division.  The  average  number  daily  em- 
ployed of  our  male  patients  has  been,  for  the  two  years,  87.  For 
the  first  year  it  was  69,  and  for  the  second  year  105.  Of  the  female 
patients,  the  per  cent,  employed  was  88.5  for  the  first  year  and  48.6 
for  the  second ;  for  the  entire  biennial  period  it  was  41. 

If  we  take  the  entire  number  of  days'  work  of  ten  hours  each  per- 
formed by  male  patients,  in  the  two  years  (29,577),  and  divide  it 
by  the  number  of  working-days  in  the  same  period  of  time,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  result  shows  an  amount  of  labor  equal  to  47  men 
performing  ten  hours'  work  each  during  every  working-day  in  the 
two  years,  with  an  average  male  population  of  only  179.69. 

For  the  female  division,  the  same  calculation  shows  it  to  have 
been  the  same  as  if  thirteen  (12.9)  of  our  female  population  had 
performed  ten  hours'  labor  each,  with  an  average  daily  female  popu- 
lation of  96.2. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  patients  has 
been  equivalent  to  the  employment  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
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men  and  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  women  for  ten  hours  of  each  and 
every  working-day  during  the  past  two  years. 

Of  course  the  ratio  between  the  labor  of  insane  patients  and  of 
ordinary  hired  help  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  being  generally 
estimated  at  about  one  to  four  or  five,  though  with  our  experience 
we  should  make  it  somewhat  higher  than  this  figure. 

Beference  to  the  tables  will  show  in  what  direction  this  labor  has 
been  bestowed.  The  great  bulk  of  it,  in  the  case  of  our  male  pa- 
tients, has  been  expended  upon  our  grounds  and  farm,  where  the 
demand  has  been  so  great  for  getting  new  grounds  and  buildings  in 
order,  that  there  has  been  little  attempt  or  opportunity  to  do  inside 
work.  When  the  most  urgent  portion  of  the  outside  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  our  number  of  patients  becomes  large  enough  to  make 
it  profitable,  we  shall  have  no  difiiculty  in  establishing  shops,  where 
upholstering,  tailoring,  shoe-making  and  wood  and  iron-working  can 
be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  female  patients 
have  been  engaged  with  the  usual  in-door  employments,  the  small 
number  of  such  patients  and  our  limited  resources  having  thus  far 
prevented  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  employment  which  will 
m  time  be  found  practicable. 

I  have  had  increasing  reason  to  appreciate  the  value  of  labor  and 
employment,  both  to  patients  and  to  the  institution.  The  rugged 
and  healthy  appearance  of  our  patients  has  been  noticed  by  many 
visitors  to  the  hospital,  especially  in  the  detached  wards.  We  have 
had,  however,  a  large  number  of  patients,  for  whom  anything  like 
manual  labor  was  inadmissible,  either  on  account  of  their  enfeebled 
physical  condition,  or  owing  to  their  disqualification  in  consequence 
of  acute  manifestations  of  insanity,  or  because  great  impairment  of 
intelligence  rendered  them  incapable  of  any  useful  activity. 

The  employment  of  patients  has  been  carefully  watched,  to  prevent 
any  injurious  excess  from  the  over-willingness  of  those  employed, 
and  to  see  that  the  selection  made  of  those  performing  labor  was 
judicious.  No  means  of  compulsion  have  been  employed  to  secure 
labor,  even  from  those  well  able  to  work,  except  the  refusal  of  to- 
bacco, which  has  been  found  a  very  powerful  incentive  with  many 
individuals.  Occasionally,  able-bodied  men  who  were  simply  indolent 
have  been  informed  that  they  were  expected  to  work,  and  have  been 
taken  out  with  parties  working  and  required  to  remain  with  them, 
and  have  thus  been  induced  to  labor  by  the  force  of  example  and 
opportunity.  If  our  force  of  attendants  were  greater  than  it  is,  we 
could  secure  a  still  greater  proportion  of  labor.  Indeed,  there  are, 
in  my  opinion,  comparatively  few  patients  who  might  not  be  occu- 
pied or  diverted  healthfully,  if  all  desirable  facilities  were  available ; 
the  only  limit  to  some  sort  of  employment,  or  amusement  for  every 
patient  being  marked  by  total  mental  or  physical  incapacity. 

Below  are  given  the  tables  of  employment,  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plain themselves. 


Tablb,  SkoiDing  the  number  of  patients  daily  employed,  and  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  emjdojfed  and  idle  of  the  whole  nuTtAer  present. 
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With  reference  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
the  method  of  counting  the  number  employed  at  this  institution  is 
to  enumerate  once  daily  (on  ward  report)  each  person  doing  one 
hour^s  work  or  more,  and  to  average  the  total  number  for  the  month, 
year,  etc.  Thus  is  avoided  the  error  of  counting,  a  second  or  third 
time,  persons  who  work  in  two  or  three  different  places,  which  error 
is  liable  to  occur,  where  the  total  number  of  persons  working  in  all 
the  different  departments  is  given,  as  the  same  individual  may  work 
in  one  day  in  several  departments  of  the  institution. 

3.    SFFOBTS  IN   THE  DIRECTION  OF  REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  AND  RETURN 
TO  NATUBAIi    CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE,   WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
WORKING  OF  THE    DETACHED    WARDS. 

That  which  is  to  be  said  under  the  above  caption,  may  be  included 
in  a  description  of  the  detached  wards,  which  are  one  of  the  specially 
distinguislung  features  of  this  hospital.  The  name  of  ''cottage'*  is 
almost  universally  applied  to  them  by  the  pubhc,  though  this  term 
does  not  accurately  describe  the  buildings. 

I  wiU  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  the  working  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital,  which  was  not  opened  until  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  last  biennial  period.  The  attempt  made  in  this  direction  is 
largely  due  for  its  initiation  to  the  progressive  mind  of  Mr.  Fred.  H. 
Wines,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  board  of  public  charities,  who 
employed  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  inception  of  the  institu- 
tion to  embody  in  its  organization  some  of  his  original  and  wisely 
philanthropic  ideas,  and  who  has  continued  his  labors  and  interest 
m  the  hospital  up  to  the  present  time,  assisting  materially,  by  his 
able  advice  and  suggestions,  in  meeting  the  problems  coming  up  for 
solution. 

Ifr.  Wines'  fundamental  conception  I  understand  to  be  that  of  a 
"village"  populated  by  the  insane  and  their  care-takers,  which  con- 
eeption  he  has  elaborated  in  his  own  mind  in  its  entirety,  and  in 
great  fullness  of  detail.  How  far  his  ideas  may  be  capable  of  being 
pat  in  practice,  I  do  not  as  yet  feel  satisfied,  but  I  have  entered 
eordially  upon  what  may  be  called  a  process  of  'interrogating 
nature''  in  reference  to  these  highly  interesting  and  still  unsettled 
points— believing  that  the  ''interrogation  of  nature,"  or  conscientious 
trying  of  experiments,  is  as  legitimate,  and  as  likely  to  be  fruitful, 
in  this  as  in  any  other  scientific  field — convinced  that  such  experi- 
ments will  have  to  be  thoroughly  made,  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  any  agreement  of  opinion  amongst  those  holding  opposite  views — 
haying  personally  much  confidence  that  progress  can  be  made,  and 
eiistiug  methods  improved — certain  that  in  any  event  the  truth  will 
be  nltimately  established — and  promising  fully  and  dispassionately  to 
record  and  report  results. 

Oq  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1882,  the  first  group  of  detached 
wards,  receiving  one  hundred  and  ten  male  patients,  will  have  been 
in  operation  for  two  years.  These  three  buildings  are  situated,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  from  the  central  line 
of  the  main  building,  upon  an  avenue  which  will  eventually  form  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  ground,  and  on  either  side  of  which  various 
stmctnres  for  inmates  and  for  administrative  purposes  will  be 
eieeted.  The  buildings  stand  about  eighty-five  feet  apart,  and  the 
-2 
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die  one  of  the  three  contains  a  dining-room  for  the  whole,  and 
livided  in  front  into  two  wards,  with  twenty-two  p&tients  in  each. 
I  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  carried  by  pipea,  in  a  subterran- 

duct  bailt  of  stone,  from  the  main  boiler-house.  They  are  built 
the  style  of  an  ordinary  dwelling- house,  two  stories  high,  with 
it  and  rear  entrance  and  hall,  verandahs,  sitting-rooms  on  first 
r,  and  sleeping  rooms  upstairs — mainly  large  dormitories,  with 
a  six  to  fourteen  beds.  There  are  no  guards  on  the  windows, 
spt  in  three  rooms  o(  one  building^^ne  of  which  is  a  small  day- 
oj,  one  a  dormitory  with  seven  beds,  and  one  a  single  dormitory. 
I  windows  have  an  ordinary  double-hung  wooden  sash,  with  panes 
common  glass,  sixteen  by  twenty  inches.  Each  window  has  an 
inary,  outside,  swinging,  wooden  blind,  in  two  halves,  with  Med 
IS,  and  the  ordinary  fastening  inside.  In  aU  except  one  of  the 
Idings,  the  windows  have  a  wooden  block  screwed  in,  so  that 
y  open,  top  and  bottom,  five  inches.  The  building  which  is 
bout  the  blocked  windows,  accommodates  thirty-five  patients,  and 
never  locked  during  the  day.  Two  ward^  were  left  open,  until 
Bntly,  when,  in  order  to  relieve  our  over-crowded  main  building, 
were  compelled  to  send  over  a  number  of  patients  whom  it  was 

thought  best  to  parole  in  an  unlimited  manner  upon  an  open 
rd.  The  proportion  of  attendants  to  patients  is  one  to  ten.  More 
n  half  of  these  attendants  go  out  daily,  with  parties  of  patients, 

not  less  than  eight  hours'  work,  working  themselves  with  their 
ients.  The  patients  in  the  unlocked  building,  and  several  of 
Be  in  the  other  buildings,  are  paroled.  The  ratio  of  paroled 
ients  maintained  at  these  buildmgs  is  not  less  than  forty  per 
it.  The  ratio  of  patients  kept  steadily  employed  in  the  detached 
rds,  varies  from  sixty-eight  to  sevenly-two  per  cent.,  running  at 
les  as  high  as  seventy-nine  per  cent.  It  was  64.26  per  cent,  in 
I  first  year,  and  68.38  per  cent,  in  the  second  year  of  the  bien- 
J  period. 

?ood  is  conveyed  to  these  buildings  from  the  main  kitchen,  ex- 
>t  cofFee  and  tea,  which  are  prepared  in  a  little  kitchen  attached 
the  dining-room.  An  ordinary  two-wheeled  hand-cart  is  used  to 
ivey  the  food,  and  certain  of  the  patients  find  agreeable  employ- 
nt  in  doing  the  running  between  the  kitchen  and  detached  vcsid 
ing-room,  and  in  assisting  the  man  and  wife  who  have  it  in 
irge. 

The  patients  occupying  these  wards  are  universally  hearty  and 
)UBt,  marked  improvement  in  physical  vigor  being  promptly 
ticeable  in  very  many  of  those  who  go  to  live  in  the  detached 
rds. 

The  patients  transferred  to  the  detached  wards  are  selected  with 
ich  care  from  those  under  observation  in  the  wards  of  the  main 
ildiuL'.  There  is  no  formal  rule  for  selecting  those  to  be  trans- 
red,  except  to  weigh  all  the  facts  in  each  individual  case.  The 
it  thing  considered  is  the  previous  record  of  the  patient.    This, 

a  rule,  must  not  present  evidence  of  outbreaks  of  any  kind  of 
ilence.  Further,  the  nature  of  the  malady  and  its  characteristics 
ist  be  such  that  sudden  changes  for  the  worse  are  not  to  be 
prehended,  either  from  paralytic,  apoplectic,  or  epileptic  disease, 
m  criminal  tendencies,  from  habits  of  alcoholic  excess,  or  from 
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acnte  maniacal  tendencies.  An  examination  is  also  made  as  to  the 
presence  of  hallucinations  or  dangerous  delusions  of  any  kind,  which 
are  regarded  as  forming  a  bar  to  the  transfer.  Acute  cases  of  any 
form  of  insanity  are  not  considered  eligible,  and,  of  course,  any  who 
are  affected  with  serious  bodily  diseases  remain  under  the  immedi- 
ate eye  of  the  physician  in  the  close  hospital  building.  The  per- 
soiiH  regarded  as  most  suitable  inmates  of  the  detached  wards  are 
mainly  inoffensive  subjects  of  chronic  mania,  cleanly  and  harmless 
demented  patients,  mild  and  quiet  monomaniacs,  and  convalescent 
patients  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  return  home. 

Individual  exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  some  patients,  who 
may  at  one  time  have  shown  suicidal  or  homicidal  tendencies, 
where  the  condition  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  there  is  a 
long  record  of  good  behavior  at  the  hospital ;  also  in  the  case  of 
some  patients  with  hallucinations  of  hearing  or  delusions  of  perse- 
eution,  as  detailed  in  statement  of  cases  given  herewith ;  in  short, 
an  effort  is  made  to  weigh  each  case  upon  its  merits,  and  to  watch 
earefully  the  indications  of  any  approaching  changes,  cultivating,  in 
both  physicians  and  attendants,  habits  of  close  precautionary  observ- 
ation. 

The  results  of  the  working  of  these  detached  wards  have  been 
more  favorable,  as  indicating  their  practicability,  than  was  expected. 
If  disposed  to  criticise  them,  I  should  hardly  know,  from  my  expe- 
rience, what  to  urge  against  them,  though  I  could  bring  up  many 
theoretical  objections.  Less  difficulty  Has  been  encountered  in 
every  direction  than  was  anticipated.  The  patients  have  been  com- 
fortable, orderly  and  industrious.  During  the  two  years  no  accident 
or  untoward  event  of  any  kind  has  occurred,  either  by  day  or  night. 

One  patient,  not  paroled,  has  escaped,  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  and  in  regard  to  whom  apprehensions  might 
have  been  felt,  as  he  was  a  stupid  dement,  who,  though  with  no 
tendencies  to  self -injury  or  violence  of  any  kind,  seemed  scarcely 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  Any  serious  mischance  to  him, 
however,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  come  to  light,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  has  drifted  into  some  county  infirmary.  There 
have  been  a  few  other  escapes,  but  in  every  case  the  patient  was 
either  promptly  returned,  (nine  of  them  returned  voluntarily),  or 
remained  with  friends  or  at  a  county  almshouse.  Three  individuals 
only,  beside  the  dement  mentioned,  have  failed  to  be  heard  from, 
Imt  they  were  all  harmless,  industrious  men,  one  a  convalescent, 
and  two  of  them  inmates  for  years  of  other  asylums  and  trusted 
there  to  go  about  alone.  In  the  first  year,  with  an  average  of  six- 
ty-four patients  in  the  detached  wards,  there  were  twenty-eight 
escapes.  In  the  second  year,  with  an  average  slightly  above  one 
hundred,  there  were  seventeen  escapes.  Of  the  forty-five  who 
escaped,  sixteen  returned  within  forty-eight  hours.  No  harm  is 
Imown  to  have  happened  to  any  of  these  patients,  and  none  is 
known  to  have  been  caused  by  them. 

From  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  detached 
wards  have  been  paroled,  or  in  the  unlocked  ward. 

By  the  removal  of  the  closer  form  of  confinement  and  the  oppor- 
tunity furnished  in  the  detacned  wards  for  individual  peculiarities 
to  have  their  play,  many  sources  of  irritation  are  removed,  and 
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mauy  patients  feel  an  interest  and  pride  in  the  house  they  live  in, 
and  in  its  surroundings,  (which  have  something  of  a  private  and 
individual  character),  such  as  they  could  not  feel  in  a  congregate 
building.  The  change,  in  going  out  of  the  ward  three  times  a  day 
for  meals,  is  also  beneficial  to  many  apathetic  and  indolent  patients. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  infrequency  of  escapes  and  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  ever  broken  out  at  door  or  window,  although 
any  patient  so  inclined  could  thus  effect  his  escape  with  the  great- 
est ease,  that  only  very  slight  barriers,  in  the  form  of  material 
obstacles,  are  needed  to  keep  the  ordinary  insane  within  the  limits 
assigned  them,  provided  a  watchful  personal  supervision  is  main- 
tained. 

More  than  one-half  of  our  total  number  of  male  patients  occupy 
these  detached  wards,  and  they  are  not  patients  who  differ  from  the 
ordinary  average  of  the  insane,  unless  I  except  a  portion  of  the 
fifty-four  males  received,  during  the  biennial  period,  from  the  Cook 
county  asylum.  Dr.  Spray,  the  superintendent  of  the  latter  insti- 
tution, kindly  aided  in  the  selection  of  these,  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  to  occupy  detached  wards,  and  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  somewhat  trustworthy.  All  others  have  come  to  us  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  other  institutions.  Indeed,  we  have  had  in  the 
past  year  fully  the  average  number  of  acute  and  severe  cases,  as 
reference  to  the  tables  of  duration  of  insanity  will  show.  We  have 
also  accepted  quite  a  large  number  of  patients,  (including  many 
epileptics,  who  are  generally  discriminated  against  in  insane  hos- 
pitals), for  the  reason  that  they  were  dangerous.  We  have  received 
nearly  one  hundred  who  were  transferred  from  the  other  state 
institutions,  who  were  certainly  not  more  favorable  than  the  average, 
as  regards  violent,  destructive,  and  other  troublesome  peculiarities. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  males  admitted,  eighteen  were  sui- 
cidal, thirty-three  were  homicidal,  and  four  were  both  homicidal 
and  suicidal;  thirty-three  were  epileptic. 

In  order  to  present  the  subject  in  a  concrete  form,  I  give,  here- 
with, some  sketches  of  patients,  illustrating  the  effects  of  sojourn  at 
the  detached  wards. 

F.  S ,  a  quiet,  well-behaved,  industrious  patient,  in  one  of  the 

locked  detached  wards,  seemed  hardly  to  need  detention  in  the  hos-, 
pital.  Removed  by  his  brother,  for  trial  at  home,  he  was  brought 
back  in  ten  days,  as  he  became  cross  to  the  children  in  the  family, 
and  did  not  sleep,  but  wandered  about  at  night.  On  his  return,  was 
emaciated  and  irritable.  In  the  detached  wards  he  soon  resumed 
his  old,  quiet,  industrious  ways. 

N.  H. — ,  similar  to  above,  was  twice  removed  by  friends,  who. 
were  desirous  to  keep  him  at  home,  but  was  returned  in  a  week  or 
two,  as  discontented  and  unsafe. 

The  following  persons,  C.  N— ,  W.  McG— ,  J.  Y— ,  J.  H— ,  H. 
D — ,  T.  W —  and  S.  W — ,  were  all  patients,  mostly  chronic  cases, 
who,  after  a  protracted  residence  in  the  "close"  hospital,  where  they 
were  entirely  indolent  and  useless,  besides  being  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  manage,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  the  detached  wards  be- 
came steadily  industrious  and  useful,  besides  brightening  np 
mentally. 
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T.  W— ,  mentioned  above,  was,  in  the  "close"  hospital,  a  source 
of  much  anxiety,  from  his  tendency  to  self-injury.  He  was,  for 
some  weeks,  apparently  bent  upon  plucking  out  his  own  eyes,  and 
would  gouge  them  so  violently  with  his  thumbs^  that  mechanical 
restraint  was  employed  to  prevent  serious  injury.  His  transfer  to 
the  detached  wards  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Moyer,  with  the  idea  of 
having  him  go  out  with  a  working-party,  under  the  close  surveil- 
lance of  an  attendant.  This  was  done,  and  he  not  only  showed 
an  interest  in  the  work,  but  in  a  month  he  had  become  steadily  in- 
dnstrioas,  comparatively  cheerful,  improved  physically,  and  gave  up 
all  disposition  to  interfere  with  his  eyes. 

S.  W— ,  mentioned  above,  and  E.  H — ,  were  men  who,  in  the 
close  wards,  though  harmless,  were  difficult  to  manage  and  obsti- 
nate, from  their  peculiar  delusions  about  contact  with  others,  about 
clothing,  etc.  When  removed  to  the  detached  wards,  the  former  in 
a  short  time  went  to  work,  and  for  six  months  put  in  not  less  than 
eight  hours'  work  daily,  changing  in  the  meantime  from  a  weak, 
pale,  emaciated  appearance  to  one  of  robust  vigor. 

E.  H — ,  being  able  in  his  new  surroundings  to  avoid  fancied  in- 
fectious contact  with  others,  began  to  improve,  and  even  became 
somewhat  useful  about  the  ward. 

R.  S—  and  H.  D —  appreciate  highly  the  privileges  of  the  de- 
tached wards.  The  former  becomes  cross  and  surly,  and  disorderly 
in  habits,  every  few  months,  when  a  few  days  of  the  confinement 
of  the  close  wards  is  all  that  is  needed,  to  render  him  pleasant  and 
iodastrious  again.  The  second  has  become  rather  foolishly  mis- 
chievous and  indolent  at  times,  but  is  promptly  rendered  good-na- 
tured and  fond  of  regular  employment  by  a  week  or  so  of  the  closer 
confinement  of  the  main  wards. 

J.  W.  B—  believes  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  the  establishment, 
and  a  powerful  but  unappreciated  preacher.  He  thinks  he  is 
greatly  needed  outside,  ana  ought  to  be  preaching  three  sermons  a 
day.  Thinks  the  "hard- shell"  iBaptists  are  making  a  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  management  of  his  property,  and  comes  periodically  to  the 
office  for  money  to  go  home ;  says  he  will  not  sta j  another  day, 
but,  though  on  parole  and  able  to  start  at  any  time,  never  attempts 
to  go,  and  keeps  pretty  steadily  employed  about  the  laundry. 

Mike  C —  is  a  patient  who  was  very  disagreeable,  from  his  pro- 
fane and  abusive  tongue,  when  on  the  main  wards,  and  could  only 
g?t  along  upon  the  worst.  He  was  sent  to  the  detach  edwards,  and 
being  allowed  an  opportunity  there  to  get  away  up-stairs  by  him- 
self, and  have  his  cross  spell  out  with  the  "fairies"  that  trouble 
him,  he  is  the  rest  of  the  time  very  decent  and  industrious.  He 
has,  during  the  summer,  kept  almost  the  whole  of  the  lawn  in  order, 
running  the  machine  with  great  steadiness  and  skill.  Becently, 
when  bis  conduct  in  the  dinmg-room  had  become  somewhat  disor- 
derly, and  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  main  wards,  he  came  to  the 
office,  cap  in  hand,  begging  a  chance  to  show  how  well  he  could  do, 
if  allowed  to  stay  outside.  It  was  given  him,  and  the  amendment 
shown  was  very  marked,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

P.  H— ,  J.  McD — ,  "W.  G — ,  and  W.  W —  were  all  cases  presenting 
hallucinations,  (the  first  two  of  hearing),  who  were  paroled,  at  the 
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detached  wards,  on  the  strength  of  experience  with  them,  their  pre- 
vious history,  or  the  authorization  of  friends.  Three  of  them  have 
been  discharged  and  are  taking  care  of  themselves  outside. 

M.  P--,  A.  S— ,  H.  D-,  J.  W— ,  and  E.  T--  are  all  men  who 
work  on  the  farm  as  steadily  and  profitably  as  any  who  could  be 
employed.  Of  these,  H.  D —  and  J.  W — ,  with  three  others  (C. 
M — ,  P.  C —  and  J.  L — ),  have  been  known  to  start  out  regularly, 
on  Sunday  morning,  for  their  day's  work  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  continue  at  it  until  brought  in  by  an  attendant. 

Turning  now  from  the  detached  wards  to  the  general  subject  of 
"removal  of  restrictions,"  I  mention  first  the  total  number  of  pa- 
roled patients,  both  at  the  detached  wards  and  main  building.  This 
amounted  to  an  average  of  forty-pne  individuals  out  of  a  total 
average  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  the  first  year,  and  to 
fifty-six  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  eight  in  the  second 
year.  Of  these,  all  but  four  or  five  were  male  patients.  There 
have  been  no  untoward  occurrences  of  any  kind  in  consequence  of  the 
granting  of  paroles. 

With  our  female  patients  there  are  many  disadvantages  encountered 
from  the  overcrowding  of  the  wards,  and  the  fact  that  only  three 
divisions  or  classifications  can  be  made  amongst  them,  and  the  time 
is  hopefully  looked  forward  to,  when  outside  buildings  may  become 
available  for  the  more  trustworthy  class  of  female  patients,  though, 
undoubtedly,  our  responsibility  and  solicitude  will  then  in  some  ways 
be  greater.  Two  of  the  female  patients,  who  would  be  proper  in- 
mates of  a  detached  ward,  did  we  possess  such  buildings  for  females, 
have  been  for  some  months  assigned  quarters  in  the  centre  building, 
in  connection  with  the  rooms  occupied  by  female  help.  One  of  these, 
becoming  a  little  erratic  and  querulous,  under  the  influence  of  her 
delusions,  has  been  returned  again  to  the  ward;  the  other  remains 
out  and  shows  considerable  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  privileges 
granted. 


MECHANICAL    RESTRAINT    AND    SECLUSION. 

The  amount  of  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion  employed  In 
the  biennial  period  is  given  below  in  a  tabular  form,  and  the  tabies 
are  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  with  only  a  few  brief  comments 
and  explanations. 

The  guiding  principles  in  the  emplojrment  of  these  agencies  have 
been;  First,  that  they  were  to  be  employed  only  directly  and  per- 
sonally by  the  physician,  he  being  present  and  judging,  for  himself, 
in  each  instance,  of  the  necessity,  before  the  measure  was  taken; 
Second,  that  skill  was  to  be  substituted,  so  far  as  possible,  for  force 
and  all  other  available  resources  exhausted,  before  calling  in  the 
unwelcome  aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  to  supplement  more  desira- 
ble influences  or  means  of  control. 

The  factor  exercising  the  most  influence  in  reducing  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  restraint,  ha*s  been  the  keeping  of  all  the  means 
of  restraint — the  muffs,  camisoles,  etc., — under  the  physician's 
control  in  the  dispensary,  sending  them  to  the  wards  only  by  spe- 
cific direction  of  the  physician,  and  for  a  certain  definite  time, 
after  which  they  were  to  be  returned  from  the  ward. 
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The  amonnt  of  restraint  has  constantly  diminished  under  the 
methods  employed.  The  instances  in  which  it  has  been  used  on 
each  side,  respectively,  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882,  could 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers  and  thumbs ; — ten  times  in  all  on  the 
female  side,  and  six  in  all  in  the  male  division. 

The  proportion  of  restrsint  has  been  greater  on  the  female  wards 
than  amongst  the  male  patients.  This  I  attribute  to  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  opening  of  new  wards,  with  attendants  unfa- 
miliar with  their  duties,  and  to  the  amount  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion incident  to  new  arrivals  and  strange  conditions,  as  well  as 
largely  to  the  time  required  to  establish  the  habit  of  doing 
without  restraint,  and  to  create  the  ''atmosphere,''  so  to  speak,  of 
freedom  from  its  use,  with  attendants  and  patients,  some  of  whom 
bad  been  familiar  with  its  employment. 

Oar  first  year's  experience  with  the  male  patients,  as  regards  the 
use  of  mechanical  restraint,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first 
year  after  we  began  to  receive  female  patients,  although  it  would 
appear  that  the  latter  are  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  more  prone  to  require 
the  use  of  such  appliances. 

The  restraint  on  the  male  side  has  been  very  much  less  than  in 
the  last  biennial  period ;  with  nearly  double  the  number  of  patients, 
there  were  only  nineteen  instances  of  restraint,  for  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hours.  The  restraint  during  the  last  year 
^  the  period  was  much  lessened  (only  six  occasions) ;  and  during 
ele?en  months,  only  one  instance,  with  a  daily  average  of  over  two 
hundred  patients.  I  have  also  to  report  that  during  the  last  five 
months  there  has  been  no  case  of  restraint. 

The  figures  show  a  steady  decrease  of  restraint  for  the  whole 
three  years  in  which  the  hospital  has  been  in  operation ;  I  think 
with  advantage  to  the  patients  themselves,  and  to  the  general  spirit 
and  disposition  of  attendants,  who  learn  to  depend  more  upon  skill, 
wat<*hfainess,  and  tact,  in  their  intercourse  with  patients,  and  upon 
gaining  and  keeping  their  good  will  and  confidence,  than  upon  any 
external  or  mecbamcal  apiuiances. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  seclusion  employed,  there  is  perhaps 
DO  special  remark  called  for.  In  the  first  year,  in  the  male  division, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  instances  of  seclusion  occurred,  and  in 
the  second  year  seventy-six  instances.  The  figures  upon  the  female 
side,  for  the  two  years,  were,  resjjectively,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  and  three  hundred,  the  seclusion  during  the  second  year  being 
for  proportionally  much  shorter  periods  than  during  the  first  year. 
Thirty-six  male  and  thirty-nine  female  patients  were  the  subjects  of 
seelusion.  On  the  female  side,  it  was  found  that  several  patients 
were  benefited,  or  a  paroxysm  of  high  maniacal  excitement  was 
avoided,  by  an  occasional  brief  seclusion  of  an  hour,  or  even  less. 
The  average  duration  of  seclusion,  in  each  instance,  for  the  two 
years,  was  six  and  one-half  hours  on  the  male  side,  and  five  and 
one-third  hours  in  the  female  division. 
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Table,  Showing  total  use  of  mechanical  restraint  during  two  yean. 
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Note.— The  averai^e  daily  population  of  the  hospital,  from  October  1, 1880.  to  September 
30, 1881.  was:  Males.  155.05:  females.  76.4;  total.  231.45.  From  October  1, 1881.  to  September 
30,  it  was:    Males.  204.3;  females.  103.9;  total.  308.2. 
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Table,  Showing  anumnt  of  seelution  employed  in  two  years. 


* 

MoifT&fi. 

Number    of 
InBtaaces.    , 

Number   of 
hours. 

Months. 

Number  of 
instances. 

Number    of 
hours. 

1 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1880. 
October 

3 
4 

8 

• 

8 

7 

10 

4 

4 

17 
41 

36 
43 
53 

28 

62 

85 

1% 

146 

113 

1 

' 1 

1881. 

October 

November. . 
.December. . 

1882. 

January 

February... 
March 

11 

4 
1 

1 
1 

25 
21 
27 

8 
21 
31 
43 
17 
18 
50 
17 

58 
8 

4 

2 
2 

4 

127 

68 

1         156 

38 

171 

November. 

December. 

1881. 

57 
130 

12 

Ftobraarr 

March 

29 
110 

April 



150 
;         273 

April 

100 

Ky....:::::..... 

9!           24 
14            32 
22            37 
19'           45 

May 

2 
10 
17 
23 

15 

June 

June 

192 

Jttly 

!         331 
311 
368 

1.433 

1 

:July 

•Aufirust 

September.. 

Totals.. 

191 

iQKQSt 

20 

September 

13 

29 

6!           22 

31 

Totals 

121 

167 

824 

76 

300 

467 

1,058 

Namber  of  individuals  secluded:  males.  36,  females.  39.  total.  75. 

In  this  connection,  mention  shoald  be  made  of  the  use  of  the 
"crib,"  or  covered  bed,  and  "mittens,"  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  remarks  and  tables. 

On  the  male  side  of  the  house,  during  the  two  years,  an  average 
of  1.88  persons  have  occupied  such  a  bed  (nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  nights  and  eighty-four  days,  with  an  average  of  179.67  male 
patients).  This  use  of  the  crib  was  by  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals, 
mostly  paralytic  or  epileptic  patients,  inclined  to  fall  out  of  an 
ordinary  bed;  or  feeble  subjects  of  melancholia,  who  would  rest, 
when  kept  in  bed  by  this  means,  and  not  otherwise,  and  who  make 
scarcely  any  resistance  to  occupying  the  crib.  Our  cribs  are  large 
and  roomy.  A  patient  can  sit  up  in  all  of  them  nearly  erect,  when 
the  cover  is  down.  They  are  not  made  specially  strong,  and  are 
not  intended  or  used  for  cases  accompanied  with  acute  maniacal  dis- 
turbance. On  the  female  side,  the  crib  was  used  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  nights  and  eight  days,  in  the  two  years,  with  an  aver- 
age of  96.2  patients,  and  part  of  this  was  for  surgical  reasons.  It 
ift  my  belief  that  the  crib  bed  has  a  certain  limited  but  very  useful 
piupoee,  in  the  securing  of  rest  for  certain  classes  of  the  insane. 

Tne  leathern  mittens,  applied  to  the  hand  and  secured  around  the 
wriflt,  to  prevent  destruction  of  clothing,  are  by  many  not  regarded 
as  a  means  of  restraint,  since  they  do  not  in  any  way  impede  the 
movements  of  the  limbs.  They  were  used,  to  quite  an  extent,  for 
male  patients,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  biennial  period,  and  no 
record  was  kept  of  their  use ;  out  they  have  not  been  used  for  male 
patients  at  all  during  the  eighteen  months  past.  On  the  female 
Bide,  the  mittens  were  used  thirty-one  times,  for  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  hours. 

One  means  by  which  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint  has 
been  mnch  abridged,  (in  addition  to  the  constant  efforts  to  employ 
naefuUy  the  destructive  patients),  has  been  by  the  introduction  of 
canvass  suitSy  locked  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  appliances  which  seem  to  be 


zed  more  extensively  in  Great  Britain  than  with  us.  I  obtained 
1  a  London  house  a  sample  assortment  of  "  strong  clothing," 

got  some  ideae  which  proved  usefal  in  securing  greater  neat- 
:  and  less  destructiveness  of  clothing. 

he  management  of  epileptic  cases  has  been  a  source  of  much 
ilexity,  as  we  have  had  a  pretty  large  number  (41)  afflicted  with 

disease,  who  are,  ordinarily,  many  of  them,  intelligent,  well- 
ning  and  industrious  individuals,  whose  cheerfully  rendered  ser- 
s  are  of  value  to  the  institutiori,  and  whom  it  is  peculiarly  difficult 

unpleasant  to  deprive  of  any  benefits  and  privileges  which  can 
ibly  be  secured  to  them.  The  following  system  has  been 
3ted  with  reference  to  their  care  and  control :  Epileptics  are  not 
lave  parole,  under  any  circumstances,  except  as  parole  is  granted, 
ach  case,  for  a  c«tain  limited  time,  by  the  physician;   and  not 

0  out  for  work,  except  aa  the  physician  gives  his  consent.  The 
iician  must  see  each  one,  every  mornmg,  and  be  personally 
onsible  for  those  who  leave  the  ward,  except   for  ordinary  exer- 

with  an  attendant.  Whoever  takes  any  epileptic  patient  oat 
employment  must  go  and  return  with  and  be  personally  respon- 
;  for  such  person  while  out.  Finally,  many  violent  scenes  are 
3ubtedly  avoided  by  another  expedient  adopted,  viz.,  by  encour- 
g  this  class  of  patients,  when  subject  to  frequent  paroxysms  or 
sually  irritable  on  account  of  their  disorder,  to  remain  in  bed, 
,t  least  to  keep  their  rooms.  Many  of  them  are  inclined  to  do 
,  as  they  feel  generally  indisposed,  and  are  subject  to  vertigo ;  and 
as  been  gratifying  to  see  how  readily  the  plan  has  been  acqui- 
d  in,  and  how  many  epileptic  patients,  as  well  as  their  associ- 
,  have  thus  been  spared  the  outbreaks  of  violence  and  fnry 
!h  had  previously  been  of  frequent  occurrence, 
tie  inquiry  might  be  made  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables 
mployment,  restraint,  etc.,  how  we  are  able  to  give  the  exact 
iber  of  hours  and  days  for  the  entire  period.  This  fullness  and 
iracy  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  "  daily  ward  reports,"  a 
imen  of  which  was  given  in  our  second  biennial  report,  for 
'  and  1880.     This  report,  daily  furnished   to  the  office,  gives,  in 

concise  form  and  in  connection  with  the  name  of  each  patient. 
It  statement  of  all  work,  recreation  and  restraint,  of  the  medi- 
,  diet,  exercise  and  other  matters ;  and  the  footings  of  these  re- 
B,  daily  combined  for  each  division,  are  kept  upon  a  monthly 
mary. 

tiis  report  was  mainly  devised  by  Dr.  Moyer.  It  is  of  great  as- 
mce  in  enabling  the  physician  to  see  at  a  glance  the  particulars 
lie  operation  of  each  ward,  as  well  as  of  all  the  wards  combined ; 

another  advantage  derived  from  its  use  is  that  it  secures  a  high 
ee  of  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  attendants,  in  looking 
fully  after  and  giving  a  strict  account  of  the  manner  in   which 

1  day  is  passed  by  each  individual  patient  nnder  their  care. 

IHFBOVEUEKT   OF  FASH   ANO  OBOUNnS. 


1  reference  to  the  land  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  its  man- 
uent,  two  or  three  points  should  here  be  presented  for  consid- 
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oration:  (1)  The  insufflcieacy  of  the  present  amoant  of  land  and 
eonseqaent  insufficiency  of  crops  and  stock ;  (2)  the  results  obtained, 
notwithstanding  the  above,  in  amount  of  produce,  etc.,  which  merit 
attention,  because  they  show  what  could  be  acoomplished  were  the 
facilities  somewhat  increased;  (3)  the  advantages  derived  already, 
and  still  in  prospect,  independent  of  strict  farming  operations,  from 
the  supplying  of  sand  for  building  purposes,  and  of  stone  suitable 
for  foundations,  etc. 

(1.)  Under  the  first  head,  ''insufficiency  of  land,"  the  statement 
that  the  whole  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  state  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  acres,  and  that  sixty  acres  are  taken  up  with  build- 
ings and  grounds,  while  twenty-five  are  unproductive,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  those  familiar  with  farming  operations  that  we 
need  more  land ;  especially  when  they  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  farm  and  garden  produce  required  to  support  an  establishment 
of  nearly  six  hundred  people,  and  one  which  has  a  near  prospect 
of  being  obliged  to  accommodate  a  still  larger  number.  Insuf- 
ficiency of  crops  and  stocks  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the 
small  amount  of  land.  We  have  been  obliged,  in  the  past  two 
years,  to  procure,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  stock  necessary  to  be 
kept,  hay,  grain,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $551  75,  and  yet  the  num- 
ber of  head  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  was  smaller  than  the  insti- 
tution needed  for  running  advantageously.  The  amount  expended, 
however,  for  feed,  was  well  laid  out,  bringing  a  good  return  in 
maintaining  the  supply  of  milk,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best 
as  well  as  cheapest  foods  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

The  main  deficiency  of  the  farm  is  in  grazing  and  meadow-land. 
The  institution  ought  to  maintain  at  the  present  time  not  less  than 
seyenty-five  milch-cows;  and  to  have,  in  addition,  sufficient  pastur- 
age in  the  grazing  season,  and  hay  in  the  winter,  to  feed  fifteen  or 
twenty  beef-cattle  kept  on  hand  for  slaughtering  as  needed. 

(2.)  The  showing  made  by  the  farm  in  the  past  biennial  period, 

under  the  judicious   and   energetic  management  of  Mr.  Galkm,  the 

farmer,  will  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of   the  statement  of 

crops,  etc.,  obtained,  as  well  as  of  the  improvements  made.    Both 

of    these    are     given    in    appendix    A.     I    would    call    especial 

attention  to   some    of    these    items;   for   instance,   to   the    work 

done  in  improving   the  farm  by  drainage   and   fertilizing.    Three 

hundred  loads  of  manure  have  been  hauled  on  the  fields,  many  of 

which  were  in  an  exhausted  condition ;  1,015  rods  of  tile  have  been 

laid  for  underdrainage,  at  an  average  depth  of  three    and  one-half 

feet;  140 rods  of  open  drain  have  been  dug,  six  feet  wide    and   two 

and  one-half  feet  deep,  on  an  average ;  197  rods  of  new  fence  made ; 

225  rods  of   old  fence   put    in   thorough  order;   160  rods  of  hedge 

lopped  and  trimmed ;    25  acres  have  been  cleared  of    old  fruit    and 

nursery  stock  and  grubbed.    Some  of  the  items  of  the  crop  of  1882 

are  as  follows :    1,200   bushels   of    potatoes ;    400  bushels  of   rye ; 

1,150  bushels  of  oats ;  80  tons  of  hay ;  60  tons  of  straw ;  61  bushels 

of  white  beans ;  21,900  gallons  of  milk ;  250  bushels  of  onions ;   500 

pounds  of  tobacco ;  150  bushels  of  beets ;  100  bushels  of  carrots ;  225 

Dushels  of  tumipfi.    In   addition  to  the   above,  a  large  amount  of 

work  has  been  performed  in  opening  up  the   sand-pit    and    quarry ; 

1,000  yards  of   dirt  removed,  in   stripping  for  sand ;    400   yards,  in 
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excavating  basement  of  bam;  and  in  uncovering  quarry,  1,000 
yards.  Furthermore,  an  important  improvement  m  economy  has 
been  secured,  by  the  plan  adopted,  since  September,  1882  of 
buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  and  slaughtering  as  needed.  The  net 
saving  to  the  state,  by  this  means,  on  10,522  pounds  of  beef 
used,  for  the  past  fifty-four  days,  has  been:  reckoning  beef  at 
the  low  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  adding  the 
receipts  from  sales  of  hides  and  tallow,  $216  11 ;  or,  at  the  same 
rate,  about  $1,460  in  a  year's  time.  This  is  a  decided  underesti- 
mate of  what  can  be  saved  by  the  new  method  annually,  for  the 
reasons  that  the  amount  of  beef  consumed  will  increase  nearly  forty 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  market  rate,  from  all  present  indications, 
will  rate  higher  than  seven  cents  and  a  half. 

(3).  The  advantages  accruing  to  many  public  institutions  in  con- 
sequence of  their  producing  their  own  building  material  are  well 
known;  and  appreciating  their  importance,  your  board  have  devel- 
oped resources  upon  the  land  under  your  charge,  which  from  all 
indications  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  furthering  the  work  of 
subsequent  additions  to  the  hospital.  There  seems  to  be  a  supply 
of  sand  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  building  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. We  have  already  furnished  to  Mr.  Lillie,  the  contractor, 
sand,  for  which  $477  11  will  be  received  in  payment,  or  which  will 
apply  as  an  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  the  appropria- 
tions for  which  were  so  meagre,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in 
rates  for  labor  and  material  after  our  estimates  were  made.  In 
addition  to  the  sand,  a  large  amount  of  material  valuable  for  making 
roads  and  walks  was  taken  out  before  reaching  the  sand.  Sand 
was  also  furnished  for  building  the  stone  basement  to  the  bam, 
(forty-eight  by  eighty  feet),  which  building,  but  for  this  saving, 
could  not  have  been  erected,  with  the  amount  of  money  available, 
nearly  so  commodious  and  complete  as  it  now  is,  receiving  all  the 
hay,  straw  and  grain  in  the  upper  story,  and  with  room  for  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  head  of  stock  in  the  basement. 

Finally,  the  appearance  of  the  quarry,  which  is  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, leads  to  the  reasonable  expectation  that  stone  sufficiently 
good  to  be  of  great  service  in  repairs,  foundations,  etc.,  will  be 
obtained,  within  a  very  convenient  distance  of  the  buildings. 

The  Grounds, 

• 

In  prosecuting  the  work  of  laying  out  and  ornamenting  the  grounds 
the  amount  of  $1,000  per  annum  has  been  inadequate  to  do  very 
many  things  desirable,  and  even  necessary.  The  desirable  things 
have,  to  quite  an  extent,  been  left  undone;  and  our  ordinary  ex- 
pense fund  has  been  burdened  with  many  of  the  necessary'  ones. 
These  buildings  all  require  a  large  amount  of  filling  and  terracing 
about  them,  since  they  are  left  with  the  base-course  from  three  to 
seven  feet  above  the  natural  surface.  Furthermore,  the  only 
material  available  for  making  roads  and  walks  has  been  rock, 
which  has  been  taken  out  in  the  large  quantities  shown  in 
appendix  D.  The  sole  expense  to  the  state,  in*  doing  this  work, 
has  been  the  pay  of  one  or  two  attendants  working  with  the 
patients,  and  the  purchase  of  blasting  powder  and  tools.    Whatever 
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money  can  be  proi>6rly  granted  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
laying-out  of  the  grounds,  it  will  be  wise  to  allow  to  the  institu- 
tion, for  one  of  the  things  universally  recognized  as  impor'ant  is 
the  early  getting  of  the  grounds  of  such  establishments  into  a  fin- 
ished shape,  so  that  the  necessarily  slow  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  may  begin  to  tell,  in  the  appearance  of  the  premises. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  encountered,  considerable  change 
for  the  better  has  been  effected,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr. 
McQueen.  A  vast  amount  of  unskilled  labor  has  been  performed 
by  the  patients,  in  preparing  the  grounds  for  the  finishing  touches : 
(7,560  days'  work,  of  ten  hours  each,  generally  by  two  parties  of 
patients,  under  the  direction  of  an  attendant). 

The  natural  advantages  and  beauties  of  the  site  chosen  for  this 
institution  are  great,  and  they  are  susceptible  of  being  wonderfully 
enhanced,  so  that  a  very  important  means  of  benefit  to  the  inmates 
vill  be  secured.  This  can  be  done  at  an  outlay  exceedingly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  results  attainable. 

During  the  two  past  winters,  the  gardener  and  his  assistant  have 
completed  a  large  amount  of  rustic  work:  eighteen  settees;  two 
large  flower-stands,  holding  seven  rustic  vases  each ;  a  pretty  rustic 
summer-house  at  the  river,  etc. ;  all  of  which  is  shown  in  appendix 
D,  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  work  done  on  the 
grounds.  A  span-roof  green-house,  eighteen  by  forty  feet,  has 
also  been  built,  which  serves  an  important  purpose  in  keeping  the 
plants  through  the  winter. 

A  rustic  bridge,  extending  the  drive  up  the  river,  has  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  ornamental  rustic  work  during  the  coming 
winter. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE  THIRTY-SECOND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  Thirty-Second  General  Assembly. 

Dining-Roorn  and  Employees'  Quarters. 

Taking  the  appropriations  in  their  order,  the  discussion  of  the 
first  (six  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for  dining-room  and 
employees'  quarters)  is  briefly  disposed  of  by  the  statement  that  it 
has  not  been  used.  The  amount  asked  for  was  eight  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  reduction  made  rendered  it  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  not  to  attempt  to 
put  up  a  building,  which  we  were  well  aware  required  more  money 
to  make  it  satisfactory.  It  is  now  hoped  that  the  legislature  will, 
by  adding  a  sufficient  sum  to  this  amount,  enable  us  to  erect  a 
portion  of  the  building  intended  to  afford  permanent  accommoda- 
tion for  all  the  employees  and  to  provide  for  the  help  employed, 
not  only  in  a  complete  but  in  an  economical  manner,  while  sur- 
romiding  them  with  influences  and  opportunities  calculated  to  insure 
their  efficiency  and  increase  their  value  to  the  hospital. 
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Amusement  Hall. 

The  second  appropriation  is  that  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  made 
for  an  amusement  hall  for  the  patients.  The  building  is  completed 
and  now  in  use,  adding  to  the  facilities  of  the  hospital  an  element 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients.  The  audito- 
rium (forty-eight  by  fifty  feet,  with  room  for  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  a  gallery)  will  serve  for  all  sorts  of  assemblies  and  gather- 
ings for  the  diversion  of  patients — dances,  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments,  exhibitions  with  the  magic  lantern,  and  lectures— 
and  will  also  afford  a  good  place  for  chapel  service  on  Sunday, 
until  a  better  can  be  provided.  One  feature,  which  acts  as  an 
advantage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  another  sense  a  draw- 
back, is  that  of  having  a  separate  building,  removed  fifty  feet  or 
more  from  the  nearest  exit  from  the  main  ward  buildings.  By 
reason  of  this  arrangement  a  better  general  effect  is  produced. 
There  are  six  good-sized  ways  of  exit  leading  directly  out  upon  the 
ground.  Thus  those  who  attend  an  entertainment  go  out  of  doors 
for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  outside  world,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  change  and  movement,  which  is  undeniably  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  feeble  patients  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  entertainments  in  inclement  weather,  and  there  will  be  some- 
what more  danger  of  escape  of  patients  in  going  and  coming, 
in  the  evenings.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  covered  passage-way 
will  be  very  desirable  between  the  hall  and  the  north  wmg,  which  can 
pretty  readily  be  put  in. 

Bath-House. 

The  appropriation  asked  for  this  building  suffered  an  unfortunate 
reduction,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  with  five  thousand  dollars 
to  provide  a  building  with  the  capacity  and  appointments  orig- 
inally intended.  The  swimming-bath  had  to  be  very  much  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  dimensions,  and  some  of  the  appliances  hoped 
for  will  have  to  be  omitted,  but  there  is  still  a  great  advantage 
gained  in  the  uses  to  which  the  building  can  be  put,  not  only 
for  general  bathing,  but  for  medicinal  baths  of  various  kinds,  the 
employment  of  which,  in  combination  with  friction,  electricity, 
etc.,   are  found    so  useful. 

Refrigerator. 

The  reduced  amount  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  given  for  this 
purpose  was  altogether  insufficient,  and  so  nothing  has  been  done 
with  the  money.  It  would  have  been  a  misappropriation  of  funds 
to  attempt  to  build  a  refrigerating-house  for  an  institution  like 
this,  even  with  its  present  capacity,  for  such  an  amount.  Any 
/building,  which  could  have  been  put  up,  would  have  been  of  too 
small  storage  capacity,  both  for  ice  and  for  suppHes. 
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Farm  Buildings, 

With  the  three  thoasand  dollars  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
onr  horse-barn  was  enlarged  twenty  by  forty-eight  feet,  and  a 
shed  twenty  by  forty  feet  was  built,  to  keep  straw  for  filling  beds 
and  to  afford  shelter  for  teams.  The  remainder,  after  completing 
the  above,  was  all  expended  upon  a  stock-barn,  forty-eight  by 
eighty  feet,  with  a  nine-foot  stone  basement  and  twenty-foot  posts. 
This  building,  now  complete,  with  stalls  for  cattle,  and  granaries, 
battened  and  painted,  is  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to   the    farm. 

Boilers  and  Pumps. 

Nearly  the  whole  five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose was  required  for  two  boilers  made  by  Pevine,  sixteen  feet 
loDg,  with  a  five-foot  shell,  needed  to  complete  the  steam- making 
capacity  necessary  for  the  buildings,  leaving  scarcely  enough  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  fitting.  It  was  supposed,  at  the  time  that  the 
estimate  was  made,  that  an  amount  would  be  left  sufficient  to  be 
applied  in  procuring  an  additional  pump  at  the  water- works;  but 
the  remarkable  advance  in  the  cost  of  all  work  of  this  kind,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  contract  required  to  be  let,  precluded  all 
prospect  of  getting  anything  but  the  boilers  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion. Indeed,  of  the  three  bids  received  for  boilers,  two  largely 
exceeded  the  entire  amount  of  the  appropriation.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen,    (pa^e  85,)   that   we  now   need  money   for    an    additional 

Snmp,  and  for  a  duplicate  boiler  at  the    water-works,    in   order  to 
e  properly  provided  against  accidents. 

Land  Drain. 

Beference  to  appendix  A  2,  exhibiting  the  improvements  upon  the 
farm,  will  show  the  results  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
drainage.  With  the  small  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  help  afforded  chiefly  by  our  inmates,  one  thousand  and 
fifty-six  rods,  or  more  than  three  miles,  of  six  and  four-inch  tile 
have  been  laid.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  hundred  and  forty 
rods  of  open  ditch,  six  feet  wide  and  two  and  one-half  feet  deep, 
on  an  average,  have  been  completed. 


Branch  Railroad. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  about  the  institution, 
both  for  economy  and  convenience,  has  been  the  addition  of  a 
branch  running  to  the  hospital  grounds,  from  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad.  The  amount  appropriated  enabled  us  to  complete  the 
work  and  also  to  put  in  Fairbank's  track-scales.  All  coal,  lumber 
and  other  supplies  for  the  hospital  come  directly  to  our  doors  in 
ear-load  lots,  and  the  saving  in  the  item  of  transportation  of  fuel 
alone  would,  in  a  few  years,  more  than  pay  tne  cost  of  the 
track. 
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Completion  of  Wing. 

The  building  completing  our  north  wing  is  now  in  process  of 
roofing,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  it  ready  for  occupation  in  from 
sixty  to  ninety  days.  It  is,  like  the  remainder  of  the  main  build- 
ing, a  substantial,  fire-proof,  stone  structure,  handsome  in  external 
appearance,  and  convenient  in  internal  arrangement,  and  will- 
afford,  when  ready  for  occupation,  a  very  great  relief  to  our  pres- 
ent female  wards,  which  are  now  so  badly  crowded,  and  admit  only 
of  the  most  imperfect  classification  of  patients. 

Detached  Wards. 

The  three  new  detached  wards  for  male  patients,  fronting  the 
three  occupied  in  1880,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  drive,  are 
now  being  occupied,  one  of  them  being  already  filled.  The  process 
of  filling  these  buildings  up  is  somewhat  gradual,  asUhe  patients 
who  are  sent  to  them  require  to  be  under  observation  for  a  time  in 
the  main  building,  before  they  are  transferred  to  these  buildings. 
On  page  17  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  working  of  those 
detached  wards,  which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  hospital. 

The  remaining  appropriations,  for  furniture,  for  covering  steam- 
pipes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  for  the  library,  for  stock 
and  farm  implements,  for  musical  instruments,  etc.,  and  for  gen- 
eral repairs  and  improvements,  have  been  used  as  judiciously  as  pos- 
sible for  the  purposes  indicated.  They  were,  without  exception, 
very  moderate  amounts  to  meet  our  wants  under  these  respective 
heads.  With  reference  to  two  or  three  of  them,  an  additional  word 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Furniture. 

The  furniture  fund  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  inroads  upon 
it,  through  the  purchase  of  tools,  fixtures,  apparatus  and  machinery, 
not  strictly  furniture,  but  for  which  no  other  fund^was  available; 
so  that  we  have  been  much  hampered  and  unable  to  procure  many 
articles  greatly  needed  for  comfort,  for  convenience,  or  for  render- 
ing the  wards  attractive  in  appearance. 

Library. 

The  appropriation  for  the  library  and  apparatus  has  already  been 
of  great  service  to  the  hospital,  though  not  yet  all  expended.  A 
good  start  has  been  made  in  the  collection  of  a  medical  library,  and 
under  "apparatus"  we  have  to  report  the  acquisition  of  a  micro- 
scope with  a  valuable  series  of  objectives  and  the  other  appliances 
necessary  to  form  a  fine  and  measurably  complete  outfit  for  patho- 
logical work.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  reading-matter  has  also 
been  furnished  to  the  wards,  though  other  more  urgent  affairs 
have,  thus  far,  prevented  the  putting  in  complete  shape  of  the 
patients*  library. 

Musical  Instruments,  etc. 

With  the  amount  for  musical  instruments,  etc.,  a  fine  billiard- 
table,  with  outfit   complete,  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  male 
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wards;  a  piano,  of  pleasing  tone  and  durable  workmanship,  in  one 
of  the  female  wards ;  and  one  of  Stein  way's  cabinet  grand  instra- 
ments,  in  the  amusement  hall.  A  sufficient  amount  still  remains  to 
gi?e  as  a  magic  lantern  out&t  complete,  which,  until  the  ball  was 
ready,  could  not  be  brought  into  use. 

General  Repairs, 

The  amount  appropriated  for  repairs  and  improvements  was  much 
less  than  that  ormnarily  granted,  and  has  been  expended,  in  large 
part,  as  reference  to  the  vouchers  will  show,  upon  work  required  in 
consequence  of  our  new  and  unfinished  condition,  leaving  us  des- 
titute of  many  of  the  improvements,  for  which  such  a  fund  would 
ordinarily  provide  the  requisite  means. 

Ordinary  Expenses. 

With  reference  to  our  ordinary,  current  or  running  expenses,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  here  to  repeat  what  is  obvious  to  all, 
namely,  that  a  new  and  incomplete  institution,  with  an  aver- 
age number,  for  the  two  years,  of  only  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five inmates,  must  cost,  other  things  being  equal,  more,  per 
capita,  than  an  old,  finished  one,  with  five  or  six  hundred  inmates. 
The  expenses  of  this  hospital  for  the  last  half-year,  since  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  reached  three  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  similar  institutions,  and  argue  that  we 
can  probably,  after  reaching  their  capacity,  make  as  favorable  a 
financial  showing.  A  long  series  of  heavy  expenditures  has  been 
incurred  from  our  ordinary  fund,  which  should  not  properly  be  reck- 
oned to  ordinary  or  current  expenses.  Such  are  the  f  2,264  30 
incurred  for  pipe-covering,  $478  69  for  teaming,  $467  00  for  purchase 
of  a  working  team,  harness  and  cart,  $1,899  91  required  for  steam- 
pipe  and  fittings  for  new  buildings.  The  above  items,  with  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  if  deducted  from  our  ordinary  expenses,  would 
reduce  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  two  years,  by  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  They  are  expenses  which  would  not  have  to  be 
met  a  second  time,  or  which  should  properly  come  from  a  repair 
or  contingent  fund,  had  an  adequate  fund  of  this  kind  been  pro- 
vided. 

The  item  of  nearly  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  for 
steam-pipes  and  fittings,  includes  about  one  thousand  dollars,  (vouch- 
ers 730  and  731)  which  was  necessarily  employed  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary fund  to  complete  the  steam-heating  of  our  new  buildings,  the 
building  appropriations  having  proved  inadequate. 

Appboprutions  Needed. 

In  accordanoe  with  the  instructions  given  by  your  board,  I  here- 
y^th  present  the  needs  of  the  hospital,  which  should  be  met  by  leg- 
islative appropriations,  in  order  that  the  institution  may  accomplisn 
the  largest  measure  of  usefulness.  The  figures  given  represent  the 
amount  considered  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view ; 
and  the  estimates  have  been  so  made,  that  any  material  reduction 
in  these  amounts  would  deprive  the  insane  of  this  institution  of  the 
benefit  of  an  appropriation,  and  force  the  trustees  to  leave  the  fund, 
—3 
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untouched,  in  the  treasury,  as  was  their  experience  with  the  appro- 
priations made  by  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  for  the  refriger- 
ating-house,  and  for  a  patients'  dining-room. 

If  an  impression  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  any  degree  that  insti- 
tutions ask  for  more  than  they  need,  and  that  they  expect  reductions 
to  be  made,  it  is  fair  to  this  institution  to  say  that  such  an  impres- 
sion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  figures  here  presented  are  as  trust 
worthy  as  those  concerned  know  how  to  make  them. 

1.    Main  Ward  "  B  ''  and  "  C  "  South. 

The    first    requisite,   in   the  way   of    further  accommodation    for 
patients,  is  the  completion  of  the  south  wing,  to  enable  us  both  to 
receive   a  larger  number   of   patients    and  to  suitably    classify  and 
distribute  them.    We    have  labored  under  great  embarrassment,  in 
having,  thus  far,  in  our  main   building,  only  three   wnrds    in  each 
wing,  and   these  adapted,  in  their   size  and    arrangement,  only  for 
such    patients  as  are  of   the  measurably   quiet  and   orderly    class; 
whereas  it  is  generally  considered  essential  that  there  should  be  not 
less  than  eight  different  wards  for  as  many  different  classifications 
of  the  insane  of    each  sex.    As  our  male    division  is  at  present  ar- 
ranged, the  hospital  will  suffer  from  a  considerable  lack  of  balance, 
unless    the    proposed  new    wing,  corresponding    to  the    one  now  in 
process  of    completion  for  the  female  side,  should    be  added  at  the 
earliest    possible  date.    With   our   present  buildings,  we    have    ac- 
commodation   for  about  ninety  male  patients  in  the  main  building, 
and    for  two  hundred  in    the  six    detached   wards.    All   are  aware 
that  the    detached    wards  are    buildings   of   such  a    character  that 
only  the  more  harmless   and  trustworthy  of  the  insane  can  proper- 
ly  inhabit  them,  since  they    are  built  with  only    the  same  amount 
of  security  as  in  any  ordinary   house.    They  answer    their  purpose 
admirably    for  the  above    named   portion    of   the  insane;  but    it  is 
apparent    that  two-thirds  of    all  the  inmates  of    any  institution  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  trustworthy,  mild,  and  free  from   violent  ten- 
dencies, or,  in  other  words,  suited  for  detached  wards.    Hence  our 
embarrassment  is  very  great,  in  the  present  circumstances,  with  so 
great  a    preponderance  of  room  in   the  detached   buildings.    Again, 
the  arrangement  of  the  wards  to  be  added  to  the  main  building,  for 
its  completion  is   such  as  to  adapt  them  readily  for   the  more  tur- 
bulent and  acute  cases  of  insanity,  which  we  are  now  without  facil- 
ities   for    properly  separating  from  the  mild,  the  convalescent,  and 
the  sick.    Finally,  the  added  wing  now  asked  for  will  complete  per- 
manently the  main    building,  it  being  now  expected  that  all  subse- 
quent additions    will  be  made  in  the  shape  of   detached    buildings,, 
varying  in   style,  construction,  internal    arrangement  and  capacity, 
to  suit  the  varying   demands  of  treatment   adapted  to  the  patients 
admitted. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  our  entire  number  we  can  accommo- 
date in  the  cheaper  (and  in  many  ways  more  desirable)  detached 
buildings,  is  the  question  which  we  have  before  us  for  solution. 
Certainly  the  experience  thus  far  obtained  indicates  that  greater 
scope  can  be  given  to  this  class  of  buildings,  than  would  have  been 
anticipated,  by  many,  even  of  those  regarding  favorably  the  system ; 
and  successive  additions  of  this  kind  can  be  made,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  advisable. 
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2.    Detached  Wards, 

We  have  as  yet  no  buildings  of  this  class  for  femnle  patients. 
It  is  very  desirable,  in  view  of  the  great  numbers  unprovided  for, 
of  the  cheaper  construotion  of  such  buildings,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages  derived  by  patients  from  occupying  them,  that  as  many  as 
possible  may  be  housed  in  this  manner. 

Plans  are  herewith  presented  for  four  detached  wards,  to  accom- 
modate an  aggregate  of  about  two  hundred  patients,  two  buildings 
receiving  sixty  each,  one  building  accommodating  thirty-seven, 
and  one  with  capacity  for  forty-six.  The  building  for  thirty-seven 
is  intended  more  for  convalescent  patients  and  those  of  intelligence 
and  social  disposition  above  the  average.  Such  a  building  as  this 
latter  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  station,  **half-way  home* 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  for  those  who  are  getting  well,  besides 
being  very  desirable  as  a  permanent  residence  for  a  certain  class. 

Such  has  been  our  experience  with  the  similarly  arranged  de- 
tached ward  for  males,  in  which  many  patients  spend  a  few  weeks 
advantageously,  before  returning  home. 

One  subject  I  wish  to  mention  here,  with  reference  to  the  detached 
wards  for  females.  It  is  manifest  that  the  scattering  of  these 
buildings,  the  absence  of  window-guards,  and  the  great  freedom  of 
egress  and  ingress  allowed,  create  a  necessity  for  mcreased  watch- 
folness  and  care  for  either  sex ;  and  that  when  both  enjoy  these 
privileges  in  the  same  institution,  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  the 
risk  of  improper  relations  between  the  two  is  enhanced.  Of  course, 
well  considered  regulations,  strict  discipline,  and  unceasing  vigilance 
will  obviate  danger  to  a  great  extent.  But  accidents  of  the  kind 
referred  to  are  not  absolutely  unknown,  even  in  the  very  thoroughly 
pohced  "  close  "  asylums,  where  the  patients  are  all  in  one  build- 
ing. AU  that  can  be  guaranteed  is  the  utmost  possible  care,  thor- 
ough regulation  and  unrelaxinc?  watchfulness.  It  is  true  that  these 
buildings  can  be  made  equally  as  secure  as  the  main  building,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  very  advantages  which  render  them 
specially  desirable,  viz :  more  free,  domestic,  and  home-like  arrange- 
ments. 

8.    Additional  Boiler  and  Pumps  for  Water-Works. 

The  institution  is  at  present  totally  dependent  for  water,  for  every 
purpose,  upon  one  pumping-engine,  which  is  liable,  at  any  time,  to 
get  out  of  repair  from  breakage  or  some  other  accident.    The  con- 
sequences of  any  stoppage  of  the   water-supply   would   be   serious 
and  even  disastrous.    We  have   already  narrowly  escaped  a  water 
famine,  on  one   or  two   occasions:    Furthermore,  at  the  best,  the 
whole  institution  is  frequently  obliged  to  go  without  water  for  sev- 
eral hours,  while  the   single   boiler   provided  at  the  river  is  being 
deaned,  inspected   or  repaired.    The   inconvenience,    diflSculty  and 
danger  are  alike  increased  by  there  being  only  one  pump,  and  each 
finally  useless  without  the  other.    The  request  for  an  amount  suf- 
acient  to  procure  another  pumping-engine  and  another  boiler  needs 
acMcely  any  argument  to   support   it,  for  it  is  regarded  as  a  wise 
*nd  economical  precaution,  in  any  large  business  establishment,  to 
have  duplicate  boilers  and  engines  provided,  not  only  in  case  of 
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accidents,  but  also  in  order  that  each  set,  being  less  severely 
crowded  and  taxed  with  work,  may  be  kept  in  better  repair,  thus 
lasting  more  than  twice  as  long  as  a  single  apparatus  would. 

4.    Protection  of  Detached    Wards  and  Rear  Buildings  Against  Fire. 

The  main  hospital  structure  is  fire-proof  throughout;  but  the  de- 
detached  wards  and  rear  buildings,  though  roofed  with  slate,  and 
built  with  brick  partition-walls,  could  be  considerably  damaged  by 
fire,  and  they  should  be  provided  with  protection,  in  the  shape  of 
fire-hydrants  conveniently  placed  outside  the  buildings,  connected 
with  the  pumping-engine  at  the  river,  while  a  large  amount  of  hose 
is  needed  to  admit  of  quickly  attaching  and  bringing  water  to  play 
upon  any  given  point,  either  within  or  without  the  buildings,  where 
occasion  might  require.  The  appalling  destruction  of  life  and  prop, 
erty,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  chronicled  by  the  press,  in  the 
past  few  years,  teaches  how  great  may  be  the  wisdom  of  making 
provision  against  fire,  so  thorough  and  complete,  that  the  destroy- 
ing element  will  have  no  opportunity  to  get  beyond  control.  A 
number  of  fire-extinguishers,  in  addition  to  those  we  now  have, 
should  also  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  buildings.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  these  purposes  will  be  found 
in  the  architect's  report. 

5.     Filter. 

With  reference  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  filtering  the  river 
water,  I  can  only  add,  to  what  was  said  in  my  last  report,  that  we 
have  been  more  and  more  convinced  that  health,  economy  and  com- 
fort demand  that  this  should  be  done.  The  improvement  is  an  ex- 
pensive one,  but  when  once  made  will  place  the  institution  for  all 
time  in  an  enviable  position  as  to  its  water-supply.  A  large  amount 
of  work  for  the  filter  has  already  been  done  in  our  excavations  of 
rock  for  macadamizing  the  roads  and  walks.  Samples  of  the  water 
are  herewith  submitted,  which  will  show  better  than  any  description 
the  urgency  of  the  improvement. 

6.    Refrigerating -House, 

Our  request  for  the  means  of  supplying  the  institution  with  facil- 
ities for  cold  storage  for  meat,  for  milk,  for  eggs,  for  butter,  for 
fruit,  does  not  need  explanation  or  argument.  The  inconvenience 
and  avoidable  expense  to  which  we  are  constantly  put  for  the  want 
of  such  facilities  is  very  great,  and  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  operates  to  keip  our  expenses  disproportionately  high.  The 
need  of  an  improvement  of  this  kind  has  been  recognized  and  met, 
for  the  other  msane  hospitals,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  this  hospital, 
but  the  amount  was  unfortunately  cut  down  from  eight  thousand 
dollars  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was  found  quite 
impracticable  to  accomplish,  with  this  amount,  anything  propor- 
tionate to  the  needs  of  the  institution,  present  and  prospective.  It 
was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  by  your  board  to  allow  the  matter 
to  rest,  and  to  present  the  subject  for  fuller  consideration  at 
another  session. 
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7,    Employees'   Quarters, 

There  was  granted  by  the  Thirty-Second  General  Assembly  a  fund 
of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  dining-room  for  patients, 

rovidmg  at   the    same   time  some    additional  room  for  employees. 

be  amount  of  the  estimate  furnished  for  this  building  was  eight 
thoasand  dollars,  and  the  reduction  made  rendered  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  money  has 
therefore  not  been  used.  In  the  meantime  the  number  of  employees 
has  been  increasing,  until  they  are  crowded  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able and  unsuitable  manner,  (four  or  five  beds  in  a  room  only  adapted 
for  two  or  three),  and  are  occupying  room  in  the  detached  wards 
intended  for  patients.  It  was  always  contemplated,  as  a  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  hospital,  marked  out  by  Mr.  Wines,  that 
the  institntion  should  have  a  properly  arranged  building,  adapted 
to  the  special  purpose  of  accommodating  the  employees  in  a  suitable 
maimer,  having  them  under  such  oversight  as  is  needful,  and  at  the 
same  time  fostering  their  efficiency  and  interest  in  the  service  of 
the  mstitution. 

The  completed  building  of  this  kind,  as  explained,  embraces  a 
small  central  section,  witn  a  common  dining-room  and  sitting-room 
for  botti  sexes,  as  well  as  rooms  for  a  man  and  wife  charged  with 
the  general  ovenight  of  the  building  and  of  its  occupants ;  and  a 
wing  upon  each  side,  with  private  rooms,  for  the  male  and  female 
employees,  respectively,  who  will  be  separated  by  the  central  or 
common  portion  of  the  building. 

When  the  dining-room  of  the  proposed  building  shall  be  occupied, 
the  present  employees'  dining-room  will  be  vacated  and  will  make  a 
very  complete  patients'  general  dining-room,  securing  to  the  patients 
the  weU-known  advantages  of  such  a  feature  in  the  institution,  and 
enabling  us  at  the  same  time  to  accommodate  thirty  or  forty  addi- 
tional patients,  by  vacating  some  of  the  present  ward  dining-rooms 
and  converting  them  into  dormitories  for  patients. 

It  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  structure  for 
present  purposes,  these  portions  being  in  harmony  with  the  general 
design,  and  affording  the  accommodation  so  seriously  needed. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  in  the  planning  of  institutions  of 
this  kind,  in  most  instances,  the  conveniences  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  employees  are  slighted  or  overlooked,  and  they  are  scattered 
unwisely,  as  well  as  crowded,  in  an  unwholesome  way,  wherever  an 
odd  comer  unsuited  for  any  other  purpose  presents  itself. 

8.     Additional  Land. 

A  very  pressing  need  of  the  institution  is  an  addition  to  its  tract 
of  land.  The  amount  now  owned  ^three  hundred  and  twelve  acres) 
IB  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  wisest  economy.  Our  special 
deficiency  is  in  the  direction  of  grazing  and  meadow  land.  The 
needs  of  such  an  hospital  as  this,  after  a  large  vegetable  garden 
are:  milk,  in  liberal  quantities,  and  beef,  which  can  only  be  pro- 
duced and  economically  maintained,  on  such  a  scale  as  is  requisite 
for  an  institution  with  five  hundred  or  eight  hundred  inmates,  upon 
an  extensive  tract  of  land.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  provender,  during  one   winter,   would  be  almost   enough  to  pur- 
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<;hase  ten  acres  of  good  land  in  this  vicinity;  and,  as  the  years  go 
on,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  saving  may  be  effected  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  land,  especially  as  in  working  the  land  the  labor  o 
patients  counts  so  largely;  11,493.4  days'  work  of  ten  hours  each 
having  been  performed  by  patients  alone  in  the  past  two  years  on 
the  farm,  garden  and  grounds.*  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  owned  by  the  state,  sixty  are  required  for  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  twenty-five  are  unproductive.  Beference  is  here  made 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  under  head  of  farm,  page  26,  and 
to  appendix  A,  showing  the  results  accomplished  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm. 

9.    Drainage  of  Farm. 

Little  argument  or  explanation  is  needed  with  reference  to  the 
above  item.  There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  utility  and  economy 
of  underdraining  land  such  as  this,  and  the  results  already  obtained, 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
fully  justify  the  completion  of  the  drainage  of  all  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  by  means  of  the  large  open  drain  and  the  lines 
of  tile  already  projected. 

10.    Main  Sewerage,  Water  and  Oas. 

Independent  of  the  expense  of  construction  of  the  buildings  is  the 
carrying  to  them  of  the  main  pipes  for  water  and  gas  and  for  the 
sewer.  These  all  require  excavations  in  the  rock  of  six  or  seven 
feet  in  depth  and  about  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  amount 
asked  for  this  purpose,  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  not  allowed,  its  necessity  probably  not  being  appreciated,  and 
the  consequence  of  our  not  receiving  the  amount  was  that  it  proved 
impossible  to  erect  the  detached  wards  for  females,  as  had  been 
been  originally  intended  (see  page  — ),  and  we  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  building  upon  the  male  side,  where  the  mains  were  already 
laid,  though  placed  at  great  disadvantage  by  doing  so. 

11.  Furniture  for  275  New  Patients  and  for  50  now  present  in  excess  of 
tlie  number  provided  for;  also  for  Kitchen  and  Laundry,  for  Amuse- 
ment'Hall,  Employees'  Quarters,  and  Bath-House. 

Furniture  will  be  required  for  such  new  buildings  as  may  be 
erected,  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  per  capita ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  for  the  fifty  additional  patients  received  in  our  old  building 
over  and  above  the  number  allowed  by  the  law.  Furthermore,  new 
and  expensive  apparatus  for  the  kitchen  and  laundry  is  needed,  as 
well  as  some  more  suitable  furniture  for  the  amusement-hall.  The 
details  of  these  requirements,  in  such  fullness  as  may  be  desired, 
are  ready  for  inspection. 

12.     Libi  ary. 

To  maintain  our  medical  library,  and  miscellaneous  library  for  the 
patients,  and  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  periodicals,  magazines,  etc., 
so  highly  prized  and  so  useful  in  every  way,  it  is  thought  reasonable 
to  request  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
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13.    Musical  Instruments  and  Means  of  Recreation  for  Patients. 

No  lengthened  explanation  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  musical  instruments,  games,  pictures,  etc.,  in  the  wards. 
They  are  universally  regarded  as  appropriate,  and  in  some  degree 
necessary,  in  the  treatment  and  restoration  of  patients. 

* 
14.    Improvement  of  Farm  and  Grounds. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  getting  our  grounds  and  farm 
into  shape,  in  clearing  and  fencing  and  planting,  in  the  purchase 
and  settmg-out  of  bushes,  shrubs  and  trees  for  fruit,  shade  and  or- 
nament; of  filling,  grading,  terracing  and  seeding  the  lawn  about 
oar  premises ;  of  making  and  macadamizing  roads,  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  understood.  We  are  also  destitute  of  needed  build- 
ings upon  the  farm,  especially  of  a  piggery  and  horse-bam.  We 
therefore  ask  for  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  these  uses, 
trusting  that  the  importance  of  getting  tne  premises  into  profitable 
as  well  attractive  condition  will  be  appreciated,  and  knowing  this 
amount  to  be  very  moderate  for  the  purposes  named. 

15.    For  Additional  Stock  and  Farm  Implements. 

« 

In  order  that  this  new  institution  should  attain  the  highest  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  a  large  amount  of  stock,  in  the  shape  of  milch 
cows,  working  teams  and  breeding  stock  of  diflFerent  kinds,  is  needed ; 
also  implements  and  machinery  for  farm-work,  including  a  mill  for 
grinding  feed  for  the  cattle,  and  cooking  apparatus  for  preparing  it, 
a  reaper  and  binder,  farm-wagons,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
minor  expenses,  which  can  only  appropriately  be  met  from  such  a 
fund,  the  details  of  which  are  ready  for  presentation  to  any  who 
viU  examine  them. 

16.    For  Pipe-Cornering. 

One  of  the  most  judicious  investments  possible,  in  a  large  build- 
ing heated  by  steam,  is  the  covering  of  the  pipes,  to  prevent  radia- 
tion of  heat,  and  consequent  waste  of  fuel.  As  we  have  somewhat 
more  work  of  this  kind  than  two  years  ago,  an  advance  of  two 
hundred  dollars  is  asked  on  the  amount  thus  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

17.    Repairs  and  Improvements. 

.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  repairing  waiting  to  be  done,  which 
rt  has  been  impossible  to  do  heretofore,  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
Painting  the  walls  inside,  the  cornices  and  iron-work,  and  all  the 
openings  of  the  buildings,  should  be  begun  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble moment.  There  are  new  floors  to  be  laid,  wainscoting  to  be 
P^t  in,  repairs  made  to  heating  apparatus,  shelving,  cupboards  and 
dosets  required  in  many  places,  concreting  to  be  done,  etc.,  etc. 
»o  less  amount  is  required  for  the  above  purposes  by  this  institu- 
tion than  is  usually  granted  to  the  other  insane  hospitals  of  the  state. 
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18.    Ordina/ry  Expenses. 

Respecting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  institution,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  fix  a  basis  for  calculations,  as  the  extent  to  which 
new  buildings  will  be  provided  cannot  positively  be  determined,  and 
the  number  to  be  maintained  depends  on  this.  Judging  from  the 
rate  at  which  buildings  have  been  made  ready  for  occupation  in  the 
past  two  years,  if  the  appropriations  for  buildings  now  asked  for 
should  be  granted,  we  would  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  inmates.  From  careful  detailed  estimates  of  the 
different  items  of  ordinary  expense;  from  our  best  judgment  as  to 
prospective  prices  of  supplies;  and  with  such  light  as  past  experi- 
ence affords ;  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  per  capita  is  regarded 
as  a  reasonable  figure  to  appropriate,  or  $104,500  per  annum.  The 
item  of  fuel  alone  makes  a  difference  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  between  the  Central  and  Souehem  and  the  North- 
em  ana  Eastern  Hospitals,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  severity 
of  the  cold  in  a  northern  climate  and  the  larger  expense  for  trans- 
portation of  coal. 

Recapitvlation, 

For  a  complete  list  of  appropriations  asked,  reference  is  made  to 
page  10,  following  the  report  of  the  trustees. 

HOSPITAL   STAFF. 

The  changes  in  the  resident  staff  of  the  officers  of -the  hospital 
have  all  been  in  the  way  of  additions.  With  the  increase  of  num- 
bers of  inmates  and  opening  of  new  departments,  new  faces  have 
appeared  in  our  midst.  But  the  officials  with  whom  the  institution 
commenced  have  all  remained  in  their  places,  and  1  may  say  that 
old  and  new  have  harmioniQualy  labored  together.  I  a^m  moved  to 
much  thankfulness  for  the  generous  and  loyal  support  I  have  per- 
sonally received  from  all,  at  a  time  when  the  ourden  has  been 
heavy.  If  the  institution  possesses  in  any  degree  the  confidence 
and  approbation  of  the  public,  this  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  devotion 
to  duty  of  those  whose  assistance  I  have  had,  as  much  as  to  any 
efforts  of  my  own. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Bannister,  as  first  assistant  physi- 
cian, were  secured  in  April,  1880.  His  well  known  attainments  in 
the  department  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  fitted  him  in  an 
especial  manner  for  his  post,  and  his  able  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  practical  duties  render  his  services  of  great  value  to 
the  institution. 

Dr.  Harold  N.  Moyer  received  from  your  board,  in  July,  1882,  a 
leave  of  absence  of  eighteen  months,  for  the  purpose-  of  study  and 
travel  in  Europe,  and  he  was  subsequently  commissioned  by  Governor 
Cullom  to  mate  an  official  report,  upon  his  return,  of  his  observa- 
tions upon  matters  connected  with  foreign  lunacy  management.  Dr. 
Moyer,  in  departing  upon  his  projected  course  of  travel  and  study, 
carries  with  him  the  sincere  good  wishes  of  all.  His  efficient  and 
valuable  services,  since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  make  the  an- 
ticipation of  seeing  him  again  in  our  midst  a  pleasant  one. 
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Dr.  E.  S.  Pettyjohn,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  to  fill  Dr.  Moyer's 
place,  as  second  assistant  physician  ad  interim.  He  comes  with  warm 
leeommendations  from  medical  men  of  high  character,  and  has  entered 
upon  his  work  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  encourage  an  expectation  of 
mach  success  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Burt  commenced  her  services  as  supervisor,  on  the 
female  side,  April,  1881,  and  has  performed  her  duties  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  most  cordial  recognition. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Calkin  has  proved  capable  and  efficient  in  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  farm. 

The  remaining  officers  of  the  hospital,  already  in  their  places  at  the 
time  of  the  last  report,  have  each  and  all  continued  to  serve  its  inter- 
ests with  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Oar  attendants  deserve  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  performed  their  difficult  duties. 

A  cknowkdgments. 

For  donations  of  reading  matter,  books,  magazines,  pictures,  etc., 
the  hospital  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Cobb,  Mrs.  W.  Bonfield,  Mrs. 
M.  Lovenng,  Mr.  James  Mix,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Phillips,  Mr.  Chas.  Holt 
and  Mr.  J.  B«  Lucas,  of  Kankakee. 

Mr.  William  Pierson  of  New  York,  to  whom  so  many  institutions 
of  this  kind  have  cause  to  be  grateful,  presented  about  100  volumes 
for  the  library,  sixty  stereopticon  views,  and  a  large  number  of 
handsome  pictures. 

Miss  D.  L.  Dix  presented  more  than  one  hundred  lithographic 
prints  for  the  wards,  for  which  she  has  our  appreciative  thanks. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Chicago,  sent  us  a  box  of  about  fifty  very 
acceptable  volumes  for  the  library. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gibson,  of  Chicago,  also  presented  several  well-chosen 
Tolomes. 

The  Kankakee  Fair  Association  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the 
admission  of  our  inmates,  to  the  number  of  over  a  hundred,  to  the 
view  of  the  fair. 

The  circuses  of  Bamum,  Coup,  and  Porepaugh,  each  admitted 
forty  or  more  of  our  patients. 

Miss  Jessie  Couthoui  gave  the  patients  one  of  her  very  enjoyable 
readings. 

ponations  of  fruit  or  confectionery,  at  Christmas  time,  were  re- 
eeived  from  Wirts  &  Scholle,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Shaffer,  Kankakee; 
Fuller  4;  Fuller,  Chicago;  Decatur  Furniture  Co.,  Decatur;  Burley 
4  Tyrrell,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Felix,  Marston  &  Blair,  and 
Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  following  newspapers  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
welcome  visits  of  iheir  journals  to  .the  institution. and  to  the  patients 
in  our  wards:  Central  Illinois  Review,  (Onarga),  Champaign 
Coonty  Gazette,  Champaign  County  Herald,  Charleston  Courier, 
Charleston  Herald,  Chebanse  Herald,  Danville  Leader,  Danville 
News,  Danville   News,   (Daily),  D wight  Star,  Gibson  Courier,  Inde- 

¥  indent  Blade,  (Fairbury),  Iroquois  County  Gazette,  Iroquois  County 
imea,  Johet  Daily  News,  Joliet  Record,  Joliet  Itepublic,  Mattoon 
Commercial,  Mattoon  Journal,  Momence   Reporter,  Morris  Herald, 
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Paris  Beacon,  Paris  Republican  Beacon,  Paxton  Record,  Semi- 
Weekly  Independent,  (Morris),  Sheldon  Journal,  Watseka  Repub- 
lican. 

Money  in   various    sums  was   contributed  at  Christmas,  1881,    by 
the  following  friends,  as  publicly  acknowledged  at  the  time: 
J.  R.  Willett,  H.  E.  Schmidt, 

H.  C.  Clarke,  F.  B.  Orr, 

H.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Miss  Hackney, 

Marshal]  Field  &  Co.,  Charles  Holt, 

John  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  F.  Smith, 

8.  D.  Fisher,  Crane  Bro's.  M'fg.  Co., 

VanSchaack,  Stevenson  &  Co.,  F.  Kiicker, 

Mrs.  M.  Talcott,  N.  Orr, 

N.  &  H.  C.  Mears. 

With  reference  to  the  recreation  of  the  patients  in  general,  there 
has  been  less  accomplished  than  could  be  wished.  The  principal 
reason  has  been  our  lack  of  any  suitable  place  in  which  the  patients 
could  be  assembled  for  entertainments ;  though  the  dining-room  in  the 
detached  ward  has  been  used  for  chapel  service  weekly,  and  for  danc- 
ing entertainments,  nearly  every  week  during  the  cold  season ;  i^hile 
at  the  holiays,  our  laundry  was  for  a  time  turned  into  an  im- 
promptu theatre,  where  some  amusing  exhibitions  of  ''home  talenet 
were  given.  The  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  assembly  is  no^r  met 
by  the  new  amusement-hall,  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  utilized 
at  the  present  writing  by  preparations  for  a  **dress  rehearsaJ"  of 
the  "Chimes  of  Normandy,"  kindly  proffered  by  Mr.  Demorest,  of 
New  York,  and  the  talent  of  our  city,  under  his  direction. 

In  closing,  I  submit  this  report  to  your  approval,  gentlemen  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  with  a  high  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
the  institution  derives  from  your  wise  direction  of  its  affairs,  and 
from  your  valuable  assistance  and  counsel  extended  to  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

Most  respectfully, 

R.  S.  DEWEY,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  October  31,  1882. 
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TABLES 


ACCOMPANYING  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


TABLE  I. 


MOVEHEMT  OF  POPULATION. 


1881.* 

1882. 

' 

1881-2. 

MoYBmNT. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

• 

Present  at  beeinning  of  each  period. 
Admitt^K*    . ,   , ^ 

96 

167 

5 

268 

"ias 

96 

290 

5 

191 
71 
13 

95 

43 

2 

140 

• 

.  286 

114 

15 

96 
238 

18 

"166 
2 

96 
404 

Be-admitted. ~ 

20 

Total  number  treated „.. 

123 

391 

275 

415 

352 

168 

520 

Discharfired — 
Becovered 

15 

4 
1 

1 
22 

19 
1 

20 
55 

14 

11 

25 

29 

15 
1 

12 
32 

2 

44 

Ma^h  *"*pr"vft<| ^ 

1 

Impro^^  .,. , 

19 
S3 

19 

13 

1 

8 

11 
10 

2 

30 

23 

1 

10 

■'■"38 
46 

1 
17 

1 

50 

StationfrTT 

78 

I>eteriorated 

1 

IHedL 

9 

1 

28 

9 

1 

19 

Not  Inffan^ 

1 

Total  number  dlBcharsred. 

77 

105 

55 

34 

89 

132 

62 

194 

Remaining  October  1. 1882 

220 

106 

326 

155.06 

A^era^e  number  of  Inmates  present 

76.4 

231.45 

204.3 

103.9 

30.82: 

179.67 

96.20 

276.87 

Peireentafife  of  deaths— 

On  averaire  number  present 

On  whole  number  treated 

5.80 
3.35 

3.89 
2.30; 

8.9 
2.9 

1.9 
1.2 

3.2 
2.41 

9.40 
4.80 

2.07 
1.19 

8.90 
24.19 

6.90 
3.80 

Percontaffe  of  recoveries— 
On  number  admitted 

11.32 
21.97 

10.24 

On  number  diseharsred 

22.17 

*It  will  be  understood,  without  further  explanation,  that  in  these  tables,  where  the 
flgrores  I88I  are  used  as  a  heading  for  any  column,  the  flsoal  year  1881  is  intended,  which  is 
tite  period  beffinnine  October  1,  1830.  and  ending  September  30,  1881.  The  figure  1882 
denotes  the  fiscal  year  1882:  and  the  figures  18S1-2,  signify  the  biennial  period  covered  by 
the  present  report. 
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TABLE   II. 


BESIDENCE  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED,  AND  NUMBER  BEMAININa  OCTOBBB  1,  1882. 


Counties. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-2. 

Bemafning 
October  1, 
1882. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

Boone 

1 

1 

12 

"i2" 

1 

1 
24 

I 

1 
1 

21 
1 
6 

58 

■"is" 

...... 

46 

1 
1 

39 

1 

8 

104 

Carroll 

1 

..... 

9 
1 
4 
57 
1 
5 
4 

...... 

...... 

83 
...... 

1 

1 

Champaisrn 

Chrlsuan 

9 

1 

4 

19 

6 
...... 

7 

"is 
1 

6 
26 

8 
1 

Coles 

"2 
39 

1 
39 

3 

78 

5 

Cook 

90 

DeWItt 

1 

Douglas 

4 

8 
S 
4 
2 
2 

11 
1 
4 

13 

1 
1 

"■'s* 

1 
4 

7 

'12  ■ 

5 
4 
3 
7 
3 
6 

18 
1 
4 

26 

2 
2 

•  "2'* 

2 

4 

6 
5 
3 
7 
3 
6 

16 
1 
4 

17 

1 
3 

...... 

2 

5 

12 

"ie" 

7 
8 
8 

18 
5 

10 

27 
1 
4 

88 

C 

Edgar 

5 

Emneham 

Ford 

"s" 

1 
8 
4 

3 

1 
1 
6 

6 
2 

4 
9 

11 
1 
5 

15 

8 
1 

4 
8 

14 

Pulton 

Grundy 

2 
9 

Iroquois 

2S 

Jersey 

Kane 

4 
17 
1 
4 
1 
2 
19 

"T' 
...... 

1 
1 
1 

4 

Kankakee 

4 

4 

8 

S 

Knox 

1 

Lake 

4 

S 

2 

16 

2 

8 
2 

"i2 

3 

5 

17 

2 

2 
...... 

7 

...... 

2 

1 
1 
7 

6 
3 
3 
22 
2 
2 
8 
1 
5 

8 

1 

3 

2 

...... 

14 
4 

6 
24 
2 
2 
8 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 

6 

La8aUe  

2 

Lee 

8 

Livinffston 

» 

McLean 

Mercer 

2 
3 

2 
3 

...... 

8 

2 

Monroe 

8 

Ogle 

1 
4 

"i"' 

1 
4 

1 

Peoria. 

1 

1 

2    : 

8 

Perry 

Putnam 

I 

I 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

22 

*'i2" 

1 

Stephenson 

6 

5 

1 

Tazewell 

1 

Vermilion 

15 

14 

1 
13 

29 

1 

27 
5 

6 

6 

11 

20 

20 

1 
21 

40 

1 

48 

7 

84 

White 

Will 

14 
6 

8 
2 

8 

16 
2 

22 
7 

21 
5 

18 
106 

§9 

Woodford 

5 

_ 

Totals 

172 

80 
172 

128 

60 
123 

296 

140 
296 

64 

25 

84 

45 

14 
46 

129 

89 
129 

256 

105 
256 

168 

74 
168 

424 

179 
424 

220 

S» 

Cities  of  over  6,000 
in  h  Abitantfl 

Country  districts.. 

, . 

TABLE  III. 

FY  OF  THOSB  ADHITTBD. 


i 

1 
"ia- 

63 

1 

, 

61 
10 

[ 

? 



...... 

i 

'{ 
...... 

...... 

1 

! 
I 

8E 

1 

> 

3 

I 

5 

J 

1 

I 

= 

8 

i 

ii 

S 

1 

J 

i 
I 

...... 

I 

? 

■w" 

i 

a 

»4 

G3 

>>' 

n 

27 

88 

IK 

80 

s» 

1 

...... 

■.; 

6 

7 

J8 

m 

70 
12S 

1 

46 


TABLE  IV. 


OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Occupation. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Aiirrioulture  (proprietors) 

Gommeroe  (owners) 

Commerce  (subordinates) . . . . 

Professions  learned) 

Professions  (misoellaneous) . 

Day- laborers  (unskilled) 

Domestic  service 

Needlework 

Trades  and  handicrafts 

Disreputable , 

No  occupation , 

Unknown 


Totals. 


41 
9 

13 

14 
5 

90 


59 


16 
9 


266 


25 

12 
4 

11 
6 
7 

83 
8 

18 
1 
8 

40 


168 


66 
2i 
17 


11 
97 
33 

8 
77 

1 
19 
49 


TABLE  V. 


CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Civil 
Condition. 


1881. 


1882. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


1881-2. 


T. 


Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  or  separat'd 
Unknown 

Totals 


108 

40 

148 

32 

29 

61 

140 

48 

48 

96 

46 

10 

56 

94 

6 

15 

21 

5 

8 

8 

11 

8 

11 

14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

9 

16 

1 

1 

7 

172 

123 

295 

84 

45 

129 

256 

69 
58 
18 
13 
10 


152 
29 
17 
17 


168 


424 


TABLE  VI. 


NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS. 


1881. 

1882. 

1881-2. 

Pabentage. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

Native 

49 

74 

7 

42 

22 

31 

5 

65 

71 
105 

12 
107 

30 

31 

3 

20 

11 

23 

2 

9 

41 

54 

5 

29 

79 

105 

10 

62 

33 

54 

7 

74 

112 

159 

17 

196 

Foreign 

Mixed. 

UpkT>own-» 

Totals 

172 

123 

295 

84 

« 

129 

256 

168 

424 

NUHBKB  OF   KAGH    AOE,    WHEN   ADHTTTBD  1 


>  WHEN  ATTACKED. 


BixmniL  PiBioD. 

From  Bbodjmbo. 

When  ftttacked. 

When 

When  MWckod. 

H. 

..|t. 

M.       F. 

T. 

X. 

F.        T. 

H.       F. 

T. 

Uoderlft 

2 
48 

i 

at 

] 

6          2 

ill 

as       63 

g  g 

•l  1 

7          3 
SS        11 

i 
i 

32 
2 
9S 

3 

62 

S 

i 

34 

ii"  i 

29    '    81 

1       1 

aj      13 

16 

X 

1; 

2 
46 

i 

13 

1 

"is" 

R 

3 

1 

i 

38 
33 

'J 

rnknown. 

TotAlft 

2M 

168    1424 

36 

m 

424 

S72 

16S 

m 

573    ;  168 

640 

48 


TABLE  IX. 

BEIiATION  TO  HOSFITAIjB   OF  THE  PBB80NB  ADMITTED. 


Relation. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-2 

M, 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

Never  before  in  any  hospital 

67 
5 

100 

4 

4 

38 

90 

4 

1 

100  1 
5 

190 

8 

4 

S7 
18 

18 
3 

36 
2 

8 

2 

93 
IS 

26 

2 

3 

1 

124 
18 

118 

4 
7 

2 

98 

6 

1« 

Former  inmates  of  this  hospital 

Former  inmates  of  other  Hospitals 
in  this  state 

2» 
216 

Former  inmates  of  other  hospitals 
in  other  states 

Former  inmates  of  this  hospital  and 
of  other  hospitals  in  this  state 

19 

7 

TABLE   X. 


UAMNEB   OF    COHHITHENT. 


How   COliMITTSD. 

1881. 

1 

1 

1 

1882. 

1881-2 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

By  verdict  of  a  jury 

By  certificate  of  penitentiary  physi- 
cian  

167 

3 
2 

123 

290 

3 
2 

83 

45 

128 

260 

8 
3 

168      41B 
8 

By  mittimus 

1 

1 

3 

424 

Totals 

172 

123 

295 

84 

45 

129 

256 

168 

49 


C 


TABLE  XI. 


FOBM  OF  DIBBASB  IH  TH08B  ADHrTTED. 


FOBM  OF  DX8XABS. 

18K1. 

1882. 

1881-2. 

IL 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T.           M. 

1 

F. 

T. 

IfAnlft.    ACViff        .     .    .    .^  .    r        r 

IS 
4 

33 
20 
15 
18 
3 
37 

6 
3 
31 
11 
14 
18 
2 
22 

19 
7 
64 
31 
29 
36 
5 
59 

19 

13 

32 

32 

4 
41 
30 
28 
24 

5 
48 

27 

1 

19 
3 
37 
14 
22 
25 
4 

26 
1 
8 
7 
1 

i 

51 

tfania*  ro^nrr^nt, .... 

7 

Mjoiia.  ohronio 

8 

10 

13 

6 

2 

11 

6 

3 

8 
7 

I 

1 
2 

14 
13 
21 
13 

d 

1 
9 
3 

78 
44 

KelanehoUa,  aoute.. 
MelanehoUa^  chronio 
HaUuieholia*  atonio.. 

Dementia 

FDlto  circulaire 

50 
49 

9 
74 

1 

Splieptia  inaanity — 

is 

Q 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

3 

5 

2 
1 

9 

1 

35 

8 

Pnc^n^ra)  iD^Anft'y 

1 

Traumatic  insanity.. 

Stmetaral    neiirotio 

insanity  (paralytic. 

1 

3 
4 

2 

1 

i 

«  «  «     •  ft  •  • 

1 

2 

3 
5 

5 
1 

2 
3 

General  paralysis... . 

Alcoholic  and  narcot- 
ic insanity  (opium, 
tobacco,  etc.) 

Not  insane. ..^..-f 

i 

3 

1 
3 

6 

6 

1 

Totals 

172 

123 

295 

i 

84 

45 

129 

256 

168 

424 

Suicidal 

6 

17 

1 

1 

10 

18 

3 

1 

16' 

35 

4 

•      12 
16 

3 

j 

6 
5 
3 

18 

21 

6 

18 
33 

4 

16 

23 

6 

34 

Homicidal -.-- 

56 

Homicidal  and  snlc'l 

10 

TABLE  XII. 


T&ANSFEBS   OF  PATIENTS  WITH    OTHER    STATE    HOSPITALS  IN    ILLINOIS,    ON 

AOCOONT'OP   RB-DISTRIOTINO  ACT. 


Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


1 

CoSaBSPOKDINQ  HOSPITAIi. 

Received. 

Sent. 

Total. 

■ 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

ntlnois  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Insanf^.  Jacksonville 

19 
14 
21 

1 

4    1 
14 

21 

19 
14 
26 

4 

niinbis  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Xi^sane.  Biffin 

1 

14 

Illinois  Sotfihem Hospital  for  the 
Tntiftjnft.  Anna,...  T r- r-  - 

5 

2 

2S 

fViitals. ,--.-x 

54 

39 

5 

2 

1 

59 

41 

Indirectly  from   other  hospitals. 

thrrknirn  friends,  eto.. 

1 

5 
35 

1 
i 

5 

CookOo.InBane  Asylum  .Jefferson 

35 

' 

7 

85 

42 

Totals 

35 

40 

7  ; 

35 

47 

Aflerrecates 

89 

79 

5 

9 

1 

94 

88 

c 


60 


TABLE  Xm. 
EzorriNa  cause  of  disease  in  those  aohitted. 


A.S8UMSD  OB  A.PPABENT  0AU8E. 

1881. 

1882. 

1HK1-2. 

M. 
15 

F. 
20 

T. 

35' 

1 

M. 

5 

F. 
15 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

Bodily  disease,  ill  health  or  overwork 

Mental  work  or  aupiety.  domestic  and  business 
troubles,  etc 

20'    20 

35 

65 
47 

6 
15 
14 

22 

"i 

28 
15 

10 

9 

1 

a  w  «  ■ 

■  »  •  ■ 

1 

■  •  •   • 

1 

19;!  '16     si 

Excesses  (alcoholic) 

6      20       l!    SI 

Excesses  (sexual) 

16       i 

1  :    in 

1     16 

Excesses  (narcotic,  onium.  tobacco,  etc) 

1 

1 
6 

1     1 

1 

Traumatic 

8 
14 

1 

.... 

2 
1 

9i 

1.1       2 

15 

Epilepsy 

161       8 
2   -..- 

8      22       2 
11       2 

94 

Epochal  (climacteric,  pubescent,  senile,  etc) 

3 

Structural  (brain  and  spinal  disease) 

Puerperal 

7 

7, 
1 

1 

1 

•   a   •   • 

i  

8 

8 

Diath  etlc  (strumous,  syphilitic,  etc.) 

1      1  -  . 

1 

Toxic  (lead,  etc.) 

Sunstroke 

9 
90 

172 

2 

67 

123 

11 

2 

'17 
45 

"'2  "ii 

2 

13 

Unknown 

157 

46 

63 

136     84 

2» 

Totals 

295 

84 

129 

1  256 

1681424 

TABLE  XrV. 

NUUBBB  OF  ATTACK  IN  THOSE  ADHITTED  AND  BEADHITTED. 


Nu;«:beb  of  attack. 

Beadmls- 
sions  1881-2. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-2. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M, 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First 

14 

1 
1 

1 

1 

15 
2 

1 

124 
8 
3 
1 
1 
35 

172 

76 
10 

200 
18 

66 
3 
3 

29 
10 

•  •  *  • 

95 

13 

3 

190 

11 

6 

1 

1 

47 

256 

105 

20 

2 

2K 

Second 

31 

Third 

2l      5i 

8 

Fourth 

B     •     *     > 

35 
123 

1 

1 

70 

295 

....      1 

Fifth 

1 
1 

8 

•  «  •  « 

2 

1 
1 

10 

....      1 

Unknown 

12 

84 

6 
45 

18 
129 

41    88 

Totals 

168.  4S4 

TABLE  XV. 

HEREDITARY  TRANSMISSION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


HBBKT)ITY. 

Males 

■ 

Females. 

Total 

■ 

Mat. 

13 
13 

1 
2 
4 
2 

1 

Pat 

16 

8 

i 

7 

15 

Total 

29 

44 

1 

7 

4 

10 
16 

Mat. 

i 

2 

2 

1 

1 

17 

Pat 

9 

4 
2 

1 

2 

12 

Total 

20 
19 
5 
1 
2 
3 
13 

Mat 

21 
16 
3 
2 
6 
3 
2 

Pat 

Total 

Direct  heredity  of  insanity  (parents 
or  ijrrand  parents) 

25 

12 

2 

2 

9 
27 

49 

Collateral  heredity 

G 

Paralysis,  direct  and  collateral 

Epilepsy,  direct  and  collateral 

Hysteria,  direct  and  collateral 

Suicide,  direct  and  collateral 

Intemoerance  of  parents 

6 

8 

6 

13 

2» 

Totals 

36 

47 

111 
28 

83 

54 
119 

30 

63 
15 

58 

77 

174 

Repetitions  of  the  same  case  twice 
or  more  In  the  above ................. 

43 

Total  number  of  oases  with  Insane 
or  morbid  heredity ^ 

48 

SO 
90 

131 

Total  number  of  oases  with  heredity 
renorted  as  crood - 

84 

Heredity  unknown 

209 

Totals 

256 

168 

434 

61 
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t     1 

1     1 

1     t 
1     1 
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Three  to  four  years 

More  than  four  years 

Unknown 

1. 

1^ 
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9 
O 

1 
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TABLE  XIX. 


AGE  WHEN  ATTACKED  OF  THOSE  BBOOVEBED. 


1881. 

1888. 

1881-2. 

AQES. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F.     T. 

1 

M.     P.     T. 

1 

Under  fifteen 

2 
3 

2 
1 

4 

"*"3 
15 

Fifteen  to  twenty 

4 
3 
3 

1 
1 

•  ■  «  • 

1 

■    ■    a    • 
«    «    •    ■ 

1 

""2 
4 

4 
4 

3 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 

19i 

t 
1 

8 

2 
9 

2 

10 

3 

4 
11 

6 

Twenty  to  twenty-flve 

14 

Twenty-flveto  thirty 

1  2 

2  1 

6 

Thirty  to  thirty- five 

3         3 

ll'       2 

o      .  •  .  • 

3 

3         2 

4 

Thirty-flve  to  forty 

1 

■  •  ■  ■ 

2 
14 

"*3 

"l 

11 

2 

Forty  to  forty-flve 

4 

Forty-five  to  fifty 

3 

3 

Unknown 

5 

Totals 

15 

"^ 

1 

29 

44 

TABLE  XX. 


WHOLE  DUBATION  OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE  BEOOVEBED. 


DURATION. 

Re  admissions 
1881-82. 

* 

1881. 

1 
1 

1882. 

1881-2. 

• 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T 
■■■• 

M. 

F. 

T. 

One  to  three  m'ths. 

1 
3 
4 
3 
3 

2 
...... 

...... 

3 

i 

3 

4 

- 

• 

1 
4 
11 
6 
5 
1 
...... 

2 

1 
4 
4 
2 
...... 

1 

3 

Three  to  six  m'ths. 
Six  to  twelve  m'ths. 

1 

1 

1 
7 
3 
2 

1 

1 
3 
4 
1 

■'i' 

2 

10 

7 

3 

1 
1 

5 
15 

One  to  two  years.. 

10 

Two  to  three  years. 

7 

Three  to  four  years 

1 

0  ver  four  years. . . . 

1 

1 

Unknown 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Totals 

1 

I 

15 

5 

20 

14 

10 

24 

29 

15 

44 

TABLE  XXI. 


DURATION  OF  BBSIDBNCB  IN  HOSPITAL  OF  THOSE   BEOOVEBED. 


BESEDEMCB. 

Beadmissions 
1881-82. 

1881. 

1882. 
F. 

1 
1 

1881-2. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1 

M. 

F. 

3 

1 

T. 

H. 

T.    ' 

1 

M. 

3 
11 
11 

4 

P. 

3 
6 
5 
1 

T. 

1 

One  to  three  m'ths. 

1 
1 

3 
3 
7 
2 

1 

6    1 
4 
7 
2 

6 

Three  to  six  m'ths. 
Six  to  twelve  m'ths. 

i  :::::: 

1 

8 
4 
2 

5 
5 
1 

13 
9 
3 

17 
16 

One  to  two  years . . 

5 

Totals 

1 

1 

15 

4 

19 

14 

11 

25 

29 

15 

44 

56 
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TABLE  XXn. 


NXnCBBB    OF    ATTACK    IN    THOSE    BEOOTBBED. 


NUMBKB. 

Beadmiflsions 
1881-2. 

188L 

18R2. 

1881-2. 

M. 

F. 

T, 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

First 

7 
6 

1 

8 

10 
6 
1 

9 
1 
1 

1 
2 

7 
2 
1 

11 

16 
8 
2 

1 
3 

16 
7 
2 

1 
8 

10 

2 

1 

...„. 

26 

Second............. 



9 

TWrd 

3 

Fifth 

1 

1    . 

1 

Foknown - 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Totals 

1 

1 

15 

4 

19 

14 

25 

29 

15 

44 

TABLE  XXin. 


FORM    OF    DISEASE    IK    THOSE    BECOTEBBD. 


FOBX. 

Beadmlssions 
1881-2. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-2. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Mania. 

1 

1 

9 
4 

1 

1 
8 

10 
7 

1    1 

8 
3 

8 
1 

16 

4 

17 

7 

1 

...... 

2 
1 

9 

4 

...... 

26 
11 

lfft1an<^'1ia.  chronio 

1 

V^ianc'lia.  atonic-  - 

,  .1 

1 

•  ■  •  ■     • 

...... 

11 

..  ^.. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

26 

1 

VOflOIDHnf  A  . .  .  -  r      ~) 

i 

1 
1 

1 

lleohoUe  and  nar- 
eotlc  Inaanity  -  -  - 

1 

i 

2 

HntArif^al  inRiui't  y 

1 

PoHe  circulalfA  ,. . . 

1 

19 

Totala. 

1 

1 

15 

4 

14 

29 

15 

44 

56 


TABLE  XXIV. 


NATIVITT  OF   THOSE    SSOOVBBBD. 


Nativity. 

1881. 

18H2. 

1881-2. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

1 
P.    T. 

Illinois 

6 

1 

7 

6 
2 

3 
*""l 

•  •  •  • 

1 

«  •  ■  • 

1 

•     •      V     « 

1 

3 

10 

71 
2 
11 

1 
1 
1 

?' 

1| 
4 

1 

21 

1 

10      4     14 

Indiana. 

2....      2 

Iowa. 

1      1 

Maryland 

■  1 

'  1 

1 

1       1      2 

New  Jersey 

..111 

New  York 

**"i:::: 

1 
2 

11 

1 
1 
1 

2....      2 

Ohio 

1 
1 

1 

2       2i     4 

Pennsylvania 

2 
"2 

21 

....'     2 

Virginia 

1 
8 

13 

1 

United  States 

1 .... 

10      3 

1 

1 
13 

1 
11 

5 

Totals,  native 

S4 

Enirland. ,-,,_,,_ ,^, ,,,. 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1    ... 

r 

Canada. 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

*  •  •  • 

2 

li 

1 

1     2 

Germany 



1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

8 
29 

1 

«  «  •  ■ 
■  •  ■  * 
*  ■  •  • 

2 
15 

3 

Sweden 

I 

Norway 

Bohemia 

1 
1 

3 

14 

•     •    fB    ■ 

1 
11 

1 
H 

4 

25 

2 

1 

Totals,  f oreisn 

5 
15 

1      1 
4 

....  I 

_6i 
19 

"lo 

AnTfiTOffates 

44 

TABLE  XXV. 


AQE  WHEN  ATTACKED  OF  THOSE  BEOOTBBED. 


\ 

Be-admis- 

sions 

1881-82. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881-2. 

Ages. 

M. 

P. 

T. 

1 
M. 

P. 

T. 

M. 

1 

P.    T. 

1       1 

M. 

F. 

1 
T. 

Under  fifteen  years                    ... 

1 

1 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

----!---- 

4 
4 

3 

1 
1 
3 

■  w    •   • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  «  ■ 

1 

2 

3 
5 
3 
I 

2 
5 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
1 

1 

14 

2 
2 
3 
1 

"s* 

11 

2 
10 

25 

"3    "2  1   5 

Twenty  to  twenty- five  years 

12 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 

29 

3I  15 

Twenty- five  to  thirty  years 

1 

3 
1 

1 
5 

■  *  •  • 

15 

7 

Thirty  to  thirty-five  years 

Thirty-five  to  forty  years 

1 

1 

4 
S 

Forty  to  fifty  years 

9 

Over  fifty  years 

1 

Totals 

1 

«  •  at  • 

1 

15 

4 

19 

44 

_____ 

TABLE  XXVI. 

AOEB   AT  DEATH. 


/ 


AOta. 

18S1. 

1B83. 

1       I8S1-3. 

«.[k.|.. 

1 

1 

T. 

["::,  \ 

s:::: 

I 

....       1 

17    a 

Totals f 

19 

TABLE  XXVII. 

DBATHa  AND  OAUBBS. 


CAvacs. 

- 

tea. 

1881-2. 

K. 

P, 

T. 

H. 

p. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1 
I 

3 

1 

.... 

i 

.... 

•i 

1 

{ 
1 

i 

1 

1 

9 

9 

' 

' 

10 

a 

0 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditwres  of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1, 1880,  to  September  30,  1881. 


1880. 
October 
October 

1881. 
January 
April 
July 
September 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8U 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October 


OSDINABY  BXPENBBB. 

Dr, 


To  balance 

**  appropriation  for  quarter  endinsr  December  31.. 


appropriation  for  quarter  ending  March  30 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  June  30 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  September  30. 

counties,  for  clothing 

individuals,  for  clothing 

sales  of  live  stock 

sales  of  farm  produce 

rents 

all  other  sources 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Food 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus ' 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools - 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Insurance  

Shop  expenses 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  H.  C.  Clarke) 


Less  orders  outstemdlng 1474  18 

BillB  outstanding 1,739  70 


$14,209  06 


2.218  88 


$8.493  63 
15.000  00 

i».oo6oo 

16,000  00 

17.600  00 

1.669  90 

588  91 

591  48 

54  33 

50  00 

228  31 


$74,066  56 


$11.99B  18 


$22.028  36 

14.007  31 

4.726  39 

346  82 

10.106  13 

98  31 

566  60 

1.385  33 

260  96 

374  43 

S94f6 

167  47 

65  20 

36012 

489  00 

2.123  89 

6177 

230  98 

609  66 

90  00 

50  96 

95  00 

3.478  14 

11.995  18 


$74,066  G6 


r 
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Financial  Statement — Continued. 


1889. 
October 

My 


DCPKOYBMSNT  OF  OBOUND8. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

**  approptiadon 


September  3f> 


Or, 


1881. 
Oetober 


1 


Oetober 

1881. 
July 


1 


1881. 
September  9D 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  aooonnt  of— 

Freifirhtand  transportation 

Musio  and  amusements 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


FU&MITUBS. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

**  appropriation. 


1881. 
Oetober 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of— 

ClothinfiT.  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Music  and  amusements 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) $11,889  28 

Less  bills  outstanding 117  W 


188Q. 
Oetober 


1 


1881. 
September  30 


DETACHBD  WARDS. 
Dr. 


To  balance 

"  appropriation. 


Or. 


1770  79 
1.000  00 


$1,770  79 


$890  05 


$7,906  02 
12,000  00 


$19,905  02 


$11.772  28 


$8.234  55 
88.000  00 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Freight  and  transportation 

Printing  and  advertising. 


Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 
,  etc. 


Machinery. 

Expenses  not  classified 
By  balance 


To  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


$46,284  55 


$37,887  29 


1  55 
40  00 

1  25 
457  67 

1  84 
378  43 
890  05 

$1,770  79 


$9,018  24 

3  75 
25»41 

22  00 

250 

4,514  18 

992  73 

4  93 
1.349  03 

11,7?2  28 

$19,905  02 


14 

$102  71 

8,089  42 

145  00 

.  10  00 

37,887  29 

$46.234  55 


c 
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Financial  Statement*— Continued. 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


188L 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30. 


1881. 
October        1 


1880. 
October        1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
July  1. 


1881. 
September  30. 


188L 
October  1. 


SOUTH  WINO. 


To  appropriation, 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Light 

.  Freight  and  transportation 

Postafi^e  and  teleffraphinff 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Buildings,  improvemeaui  and  repairs. 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


To  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn) . 

LAND  DBAIN. 

To  appropriation 

Gr, 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) . 

COAIi-HOUBB. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs... 
Expenses  not  classified 


BOILEBS  AND  PUMPS. 

Dr, 


To  appropriation. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Freight  and  transportation 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


$73,000  00 


$73,000  00 


$71,877  69 


$1.000  00 


$1,000  00 


$1.000  00 


$7.095  41 


$7.095  41 


$5.000  00 


$5.000  00 


$4,834  37 


$  SCO 

11  00 

5  00 

1  75 

85  00 

1.000  00 

16ti6 

71.877  59 

$73,000  00 


$1.000  00 
$1,000  00 


$      90  13 

127  96 

17  86 

985 

6.051  19 

798  43 


$7.095  41 


aooo 

145  63 
4.834  87 


$5.000  00 
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FioMKiial  Statemcodt — Continued, 


Mj 


1981. 


1  To  appropriation. 


1881. 
September  90 


October 


1881. 
Jaiy  1 


Septembers) 


Oetober      1 


FABM  BumomaB. 
Dr. 


Cr. 

By  indebtediless  inourred  on  aooountof— 
Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs . . . . 
By  balance 


To  balaooe  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

LIBBAST. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 


By  indebtodness  lneun*ed  on  account  of— 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

By  balance 


Mj 


I88I. 


1 


September  30 


October       1 


luly  1 


September  90 


October 


JllT 


m 


1 


Beptember  90 


Oetober 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

OENBBAIi  DININQ-BOOH. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation , 

Cr. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

PrintinfiT  and  advertising 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn^ 

MUSTCAIi  INSTBUMSNTS. 

Dr. 

I 

To  appropriation 

Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Music  and  amusements 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

AlCUBBMENT  HALL, 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Printing  and  advertising 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


I3.00O00 


.13.000  00 


I     2.662  72 


$337  28 
2.662  72 


I      3.000  00 


$2,600  00 


$  2.500  00 


$  2.280  UO 


$220  00 
2.280  00 


$2.500  00 


$6.800  00 


$6.800  00 


$6,782  38 


$1.500  00 


$1,500  00 


$1,200  00 


$12.000  00 


$12,000  00 


$11,986  00 


$17  62 
6.782  38 


$6,800  00 


$290  00 
1.200  00 


$1.500  00 


$14  00 
11.986  00 


$12,010  00 


I 


c 
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Financial  StsAement —Continued. 


1880. 
October 


1881. 
September  dO 


NOBTH  WINO. 

Dr, 


To  balance 


1881. 


July 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October         2 


July 


1881. 


1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 


1880. 
October         1 

1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October        I 


Gr. 


By  indebtednens  incurred  on'aocount  of— 

Freiffht  and  transportation 

Portage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 


BATH-HOUSE. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 
By  balance 


Cr. 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

PIPB-COYEBINO. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation , 

Cr, 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

ADDITIONAL  STOCK.  ETC. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

*•  appropriation 

Or, 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Freiffht  and  transportation 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improyements  and  repairs. 

Tools 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  etc 

By  balance 


By  balanoe(  in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


190.448  98 


$30.448  98 


$5,000  00 


15.000  00 


$5.000  00 


$1,000  00 


$1.000  00 


$1.000  00 


2.896  08 
750  00 


$3  086  03 


$736  09 


$2SM 

5M 

SM 

7  56 

30.412  33 

$90.448  98 


$5,000  00 
$6.000  00 


$1,000  00 

$i.oeooo 


809 
290 

190  10 

56S 

2,144  63 

785  09 

$     3.096  63 
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Financial  Statement — ContintLed, 


Jnlr  1 


1881. 
September  30 


BBAHCH  BAIIiBOAD. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Or. 

Br  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
BuUdings.  improvements,  etc 


July 


1S81. 


1  To  appropriation. 


18S1. 
September  30 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


1§81. 
October         1 


Dr. 

TBAITBFEB  OF   PATXKNTB. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Frei8:bt  and  transportation 


BBTBIOBBATOB. 

Dr. 


By  appropriation. 


Cr. 


By  tialance. 


By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) . 


1881. 
July  1 

188L 
September  3t» 


BEPAIBS  AND  OfPBOYElCKNTS 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 


188L 
October 


Gr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Attendance  (salaries  and  wa^res) 


Freight  and  transportation . 
Baildings.  improvements  and  repairs. 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasurr.  undrawn). 


4.800  00 


$4.800  00 


$4.800  00'$   4.80O0O 


$57  40 


$67  40 


$2.600  00 


$2.600  00 


$2.600  00 


$6.000  00 


$2.000  00 


$  1.249  91 


$57  40 


$57  40 


$2.500  00 


$2,600  00 


$152  36 

40  00 

667  73 

1.249  91 


$2.000  00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


0/  the  Receipts  and  ExpendituTCS  of  the  lUiiune  Eastern  Hotpital  for  the 
Insane,  for  the  fitcal  year,  from  October  1,1881,  to  September  30,  1882. 


IfBl. 
Oetflber       1 

isr  i 

July                I 

OBDIKIBX  EIFBNS*. 

Dr. 

•t;j«i» 

'isi 

«S7 
E8tB 

8.p„X,  .. 

Or. 
Bv                         inourred  on  sooount  of— 

«. 

""moU 

To  baluice  (In  hands  o(  H.  C.  Clarke) tls.ao9  3S 

(3.336  69 

m.  098  OS 

t<e.<»)06 

Octobor'      1 

$1£,X7E70 
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Finaucial  Statement — Continued. 


18S1. 
October  1 

1882. 
July  1 


18S2. 
8«ptember  SO 


BEPAIBfi  AND  DCPBOYEMBNTS. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

*•  appropriation 

Cr. 

By  indebtednoBS  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  waires) 

Fuel 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 
Shop  expenses. 


Expenses  not  classified. 
By  balance 


October 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) $1,633  27 

Less  bills  outstanding 346  27 


ISSi. 

October       1 

1882. 

July  1 


September  SO 


nfPBOTKMENT  OF  OBOUNDS. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

"  appropriation 

Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Furniture. 


Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 
%  etc 


Machinery.  . 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 
By  balance 


Oetober       1  To  balance  (instate  treasury,  undrawn). 


18SI. 
Oetober 


September  90 


To  balance. 


LIBBABT. 

Dr. 


Cr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 


Books  and  stationery 

Instruments  and  apparatus. 
By  balance 


1882. 
October 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


$Ui9  91 
2.000  00 


$3,249  91 


$1.186  55 


$890  05 
1.000  00 


$1.890  05 


$1.267  64 


$2,280  00 


$2.280  00 


$2,009  68 


$172  68 

2  40 

2!  80 

2  13 

535 

1.726  57 

6  14 

1  50 

118  14 

1  00 

5  70 

1.186  55 

$8,249  91 


$37  41 

48  90 

17  50 

90  20 

170  00 

258  40 

1.267  64 

$1,890  05 


365 
60 

189  07 

77  00 

2.009  68 


$2,280  00 
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Finanoial  Statement — Continued. 


ISSl. 

VUBNITUBB. 

Dr. 

111.772  28 

1881. 
SepMmbor  90 

O. 
B               idneas  Inourred  OQ  Mooant  ot— 

111.773  3S 

I1I.TS8 

11.3X7  31 

Dr. 

1881. 

tB.43S» 
tS7.»«7  29 

HeptemberSU 

Cr. 
By  D                                       loocountof— 

„^ 

1883. 

"wt^'m 

|S7.8g7  3 

13.25:93 
♦71.Bn59 

Dr. 

B..,rB.,» 

Cr. 

171.877  SB 

tnM» 

October 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
October 


1888. 
September  30 


liAlO)  DBAIK. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  Indebtedness  inonrred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  waces) 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Freiffhtand  transportation 

BnildinfiTS.  improvements  and  repairs 

Earm.  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 
By  balance 


1882. 
October         1  To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) . 


1881. 
October 


BOZLEBS  AKD  PUMPS. 

Dr. 


1 


1882. 
S^tember  90 


To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Freight  and  transportation 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 

Tools. 

Machinery,  etc '"." 

By  balance 


1882. 
October         1 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
Septeml>er  80 


1888. 
October 


1881. 
October       1 


1882. 
'September  90 


1882. 
October       1 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

FABM  BUZLDINOS. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Freight  and  transportation 

HousehQld  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs'. 
Bybalance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) S 1 66  54 

liessorders  outstanding 1^04 


OBmOKAXi  DZNINO-BOOIC. 

Dr,     ' 


To  balance. 


Cr, 


Bybalance. 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


11,000  00 


$1,000  00 
1226  82 


$4,834  37 


$4.884  37 
$30  86 


$2,662  72 


$2,662  72 


60 


$6,782  38 


$6,782  38 
$6,782  38 


$141  71 

49  85 

118  53 

445  32 

17  77 

226  82 

$1,000  00 


$106  00 

741  69 

16  92 

3,996  90 

30  86 

$4.834  37 


$316  00 

161  18 

12  64 

52  50 

2.119  90 

60 

$2.662  72 


$6,782  38 
$6,782  38 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
October       1 


1882. 
September  ao 

1882. 
October       1 


MUBICAIi  INBTBUMBNT8. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or, 

By  Indeptedness  incarred  on  account  of— 

Music  and  amusements 

By  balance 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  90 


1881. 
October 


To  balance  In  state  treasury,  undrawn. 

AMUSEMENT   HAIiL. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Printing  and  advertising 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements,  etc 

By  balance 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  80 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

BATH'HOUBB. 

Dr, 
To  balance 

Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Printinfirand  advertisinc: 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in state  treasury,  undrawn).. . . 

pipe-coVebinq. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

Cr, 
By  indebtedness  incurred  on  occount  of— 


Freight  and  transportation. 
~   lldi 


Buildings,  improvements,  etc. 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


1882. 
October       1  |To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


11,210  00 


$1,210  00 


1880  00 


111,966  00 


$11,986  00 


$8,416  64 


5.000  OO 


$5,000  00 


$1.756  27 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


$830  00 

S80  0» 


$1,210  00 


$289  97 


$7  00 

105 

8,661  41 

9.416  54 


$11.986  00 


$7  00 

90 

9,235  83 

1,756  27 


5.000  00 


18  OO 
258  05 
600  00 
23S97 


$1,000  00 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
O^stober 

188^ 
Joly 

1 

1 

rao 

1 
1 

-90 

1 

• 

ADDmOKAXi  STOCK.  KTC. 

Dr. 
TV*  balance 

$735  09 
750  00 

*■  apDroDriation 

I88:ft. 
Sei»teml>ei 

Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Frei^Eht  and  transportation 

(11  05 
096  10 

Farm,  warden,  stock  andflrounds 

"By  halance 

775  94 

To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

'VOOCk 

$1.485  09 

$1.485  09 

Ilgffjg  _ 

Oerto1>er 

$775  94 
$2.600  00 

1881. 
October 

XEirUIOKBATOB. 

2>r. 
To  balance 

1882. 

Cr. 
By  balance 

$2.500  00 

To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

$2.500  00 

$2.500  00 

188:2. 

$2.500  00 

\ 


c 
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Inventory 

Of  all  property  in  the  varioas  departments  of  and  belonging  to  the 
Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Kankakee,  September 
30,  1882. 


Land  and  buildings 

Office  and  store  furniture 

Centre  building,  first  floor 

Centre  building,  second  floor 

Centre  building,  third  floor 

Centre  building,  fourth  floor 

Officers'  kitchen  and  storage-room 

Officers'  dining-room 

General  store-room  and  kitchen 

Detached  ward  dining-room.  No.  1 , 

A.  1.  north 

A.  2.  north 

A.  S.  north 

A.  1,  south 

A.  3.  south 

Detached  ward  1 

Detached  ward  2 

Detached  ward  3 ; 

Detached  ward  4 

Bakerjr , 

Male  employees'  quarters 

Laundry 

Carpenter  shop 

Improvement  of  grounds  (implements,  etc.) 

Engineer's  department 

Farm,  (implements,  stock,  etc.) 

Administrative,  (horses,  carriages,  etc.) 

Medical  department  (medicines,  instruments,  etc.). 

Amusements,  (musical  instruments.  «tc.) 

Clothing-room,  (stock) 

Sewing-room,  (stock) 

Store,  (stock) 

Patients' library 


Total. 


^465.600  (N^ 
1.670  9» 

sss» 

1.048  » 
474  M 

406  51 

1.84164 

066  67 

1.073  77 

1,082  OO 

786M 

1,121  6» 

1,587» 

839  66 

648  66 

429  80 

44146 

7Q9M 

1,438  96 

330  66 

1.967  96 

8MS6 

1,099  76 

2,6411} 

7.67616 

1,896  46 

1.067  # 

616  40 


1.2019 

8,647  41 

129  60 

$607,968  76 


J 


TREASUBER'S  REPORT. 


Haswell  C.  Clarke,    Treasurer,   in  account  with   the   Illinois  Eastern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


18B0. 

October 

1 

December 

1 

1881. 

Janoary 

28 

April 

23 

July 

18 

September  30; 

OBDIKABY  EXPKNBES. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

srindry  deposits  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Dewey,  superintendent 
amount  received  from  counties  and  individuals.... 

sale  of  stock,  oats  and  hay 

rent  of  ice  privilege 


Cr, 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"   balance 


To  balance. 


1880. 
October 
November 
December 
,      1881. 
January 
February 
■arch 

June 


lon» 


1881. 


20 
13 
11 

14 
12 
14 
23 
17 
13 


17 


NOBTH  WIMO. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


state 
state 
state 
state 
state 
state 


treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer . 
treasurer, 
treasurer . 
treasurer. 

Or. 


Br  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


BBFAIBS  AND  IMPBOYKMBKTfl. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1881 
August 
September   9    "  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Or. 

September  80  By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


8.632  60 
15,000  00 

15.000  00 

15,000  00 

17,500  00 

228  31 

2.148  81 

645  81 

50  00 


$74,205  43 


$14,209  06 


4,223  13 
3,473  36 
1,649  00 

4,715  54 

561  00 

1,360  00 

1,615  00 

12,660  93 

190  97 


=: 


$30,448  92 


59.996  37 
14.209  06 


$74.205  43 


30.448  93 


$30,448  93 


40  00 
710  08 


$750  00 


750  09 
$750  09 


c 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Continued, 


1881. 
September  19 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
September  19 


1881. 
September  80 


1881. 

AufiTUBt 

September  19 


1881. 
September  90 


18B1. 
Auffust 


1881. 
Aufirust 


9 


24 


1881. 
September  19 


1881. 
September  80 


1880. 

October 

20 

November 

13 

December 

11 

1881. 

February 

12 

March 

14 

April 
Mav 

23 
17 

JuDe 

13 

Auffust 

9 

1881. 

August 

20 

BOIIiEBS  AND  PUMPB. 

To  amount  from  slate  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BBAlfCH  BAHjBOAD. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

C  . 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


SOUTH  wnco. 
Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer.. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. , 

Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


LIBBABT. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


MUSICAL  TMSTBUMEMTS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


GOAL- HOUSE.  CABBZAOE-HOUSB,  ETC. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'   amount  from  state  treasurer. 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'   amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'   amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


165  63 


1165  63 


290  00 


1290  00 


1,000  00 
122  41 


$1.122  41 


220  00 


1220  00 


290  00 


$290  00 


4.529  64 
883  36 
495  48 

155  00 
165  00 
155  00 
213  79 
3  16 
798  48 


$7»848  86 


16B  es 

$1G3  68 


290  00 
$290  00 


1,122  41 
$1. 122  41 


220  00 
$220  00 


290  00 
$290  00 


7,848  86 
17.348  86 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued. 


188L 

Maroh  14 

iprU  2S 

Aoffust  9 

September  19 


188L 
September  90 


law. 

October  20 
ItoTember  13 
December  11 

188L 
January     14 
FebnuuT   12 
March        14 
April  23 

May  17 

Jsne  18 

July  18 

Aoeiist  9 
September  19 
September  19 


BOAD8,  WAIJCS,   QBADINO.   BTC. 

Dr, 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer , 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer , 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer , 

'   amount  from  state  treasurer , 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


1880. 
Oetober       1 

188L 
September  90 


FUBNITUBB.  TOOLS.  BTO 

Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

**   amount  from  state  treasurer 

*   amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 


Cr. 


1881. 
Aocost 


1881. 
August 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


24 


«      18». 
Oetober     20 
December  11 

188L 
January     14 
Jarch        14 
May  17 

Jane  13 

inly  ]8 

September  19 


^     1880. 
Oetober       i 
-      1881. 
Beptemberao 


FABIC  BUIIJ)IN08. 

Dr, 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer.... 

Cr, 

> 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid... 


FABM  IXPIjBMBNTS.  STOCK,  BTC. 

Dr, 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer 

"   amouD t  from  state  treasurer 

'   amount  from  state  treasurer 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer , 

"   amount  from  state  treasurer 

I  "   amount  from  state  treasurer 


Cr. 


By  balanoe  (over  draft). 


^     1881. 
Oetober 


'  *  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
'•  balance 


372 

41  15 

1  20 

40  00 

684  72 

109  96 


$880  74 


1.076  11 

1.003  28 

194  28 

681  71 
846  96 
8165 
4S9  65 
919  63 

1.960  62 
276  57 
263  86 

1,664  56 
110  72 


19.009  59 


$387  28 


$337  28 


$324  45 
23  40 

65  23 
112  30 
376  80 
259  38 

11  00 
1.472  92 

14  91 


$2.660  39 


To  balance  (oyerdraft). 


$1G2  50 


880  74 


517  60 

8.491  99 

$9.009  59 


$837  28 
$337  28 


$309  45 

2.188  44 
162  50 

$2.660  39 


c 
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Treasurer's  Report. — Continued. 


1880. 
October      20 
November  18 
December  11 

1881. 
Masr  17 

June  IS 

September  19 


1818. 
September  30 


1881. 
October       1 


1881 
September  19 


1881. 
September  19 


1881. 
September  19 

1881. 
September  SO 


DBTA.CHED  WA.BDS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount 'from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  8tat«)  treasurer. 
**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
**  balance  (overdraft) 


To  balance  (overdraft). 


DINIKO-SOOM  AND  BMPIiOTEEB'  QUABTEB8. 

Dr, 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


AMUBBMEyX  HALL. 

Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

By  superintendent's  orders,  paid 


$7,464  62 

539  90 

4  00 

194  55 

81  48 

112  71 


$8.347  26 


m  10 


$17  62 


$17  62 


$14  00 


$14  00 


$8.324  1$ 
SIO 

$8,847  16 


$17  a 

$17  fi 


$14  « 


I 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Hatwell  C  Clarke,  treasurer,  in   aecouat  with    the   Illinois    Eastern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1882. 


1881. 
October         1 
Oetober       24 


1882. 
Janaary       2S 
April  22 

August  3 

September  SO 


OBDINABY  EZPENBES. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand 

'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
Oetober 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer. 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  Dr.  B.  8.  Bewey,  superintend't 
amount  received  from  counties  and  individuals. . . . 

sales  of  stock,  straw,  wool  and  sand 

rent  of  ice  privilefire : 

Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid 
"  balance 


1  To  balance. 


1882. 

March 

14 

AgrU 

8 
IS 

Jnne 

10 

inly 

28 

Angost 

19 

September  IS 

AMUSEMENT  HAIX. 

2}r. 


To 


•  • 


1889L 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


September  90  By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


188SL 

March 

14 

l^rt. 

8 
IS 

Jnoe 

10 

July 

28 

August 

19 

September  18 

1882. 

September  90 

BATH-HOUBB. 

Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer. , 

*  *  atnoant  from  state  treasurer. 

*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer., 

*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. , 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer., 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer . , 

*  *  amount  from  state  trettsurer. . 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


14,209  06 
17,500  00 


17,500  00 

17.500  00 

22.500  00 

213  97 

4.609  94 

218  97 

100  00 


194.31194 
$19.209  39 


75,102  65 
19,209  89 


$94,311  94 


700 
774  61 
2.296  00 
2.210  00 
1.530  00 
500  00 
1.262  96 


$8.609  46 


700 
670  63 
1,020  OOi 
680  00 
765  00 
136  00 
65  10 


$3.243  73 


8,569  4*> 


$8.669  46 


3.243  79 
$3.243  73 


c 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Continued. 


1881. 

November 

9 

1882. 

January 

28 

March 

14 

April 

KtLJ 

8 
18 

July 

28 

August 

19 

September  18 

,      188S2. 
September  30 

1882. 
January 
March 
April 
May 
July 


23 
14 
8 
13 
28 


1882. 
September  30 


1881. 
November     9 
January       23 
March  14 

April  8 

May  13 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 

March 

14 

April 
May 

•   8 
13 

June 

10 

July 

28 

August 

19 

September  13 

1882. 

September  30 

FABM  BUIZJ3IN08. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer — 

'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer 

*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer.... 

* '  amount  from  state  treasurer 

* '  amount  from  state  treasurer 

* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. . . . 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer 

*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. . . . 


BOILBBS  AMD  PUMPS. 


Dr. 

Po  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


liAKD  DBAIM. 

Dr, 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


SOUTH  WINO. 

I>r. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer . 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


418  07 

77  78 
660  00 
186  46 
773  36 

61  16 
217  99 
212  89 


12.496  18 


4,079  13 

464  00 

147  65 

37  86 

74  88 


$4.803  61 


4.S68 
388  71 

173  16 

109  61 

66  12 


$773  18 


28  06 
1.211  21 
6.015  00 
8.281  20 
3.820  67 
4.760  00 
8.202  80 


2.496  18 
1^49618 


4. 808  SI 


$4.808  51 


77318 


$77318 


25.818  98 


r^.  818  93;    $25.818  93 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued. 


DETACHED  WABD8. 


1B8L 
October 

1882. 
October 
Janu&ry 
March 
April 
Mir 
Jane 
July 
Aiurast 
September 


21 

24 
23 
14 

18 
1S| 
10 

28| 
19 
13 


Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand, 


amonnt 
amonnt 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 


from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 
from  state 


treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasuier. 
treasurer 

Or, 


September  9j  By  superintendent's  orders  paid, 


^  M81. 
Oistober 
NoTcmber 


Jsnuary 

Mareh 

April 

Jane 

Joir 

AajTust 

September 

September 


7URNITUBB. 

Ih-, 


24 
9 

23 

14 

8 

ISi 
10 
28 
19 
IS 
99 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1892. 
September  SO 


^     1888. 
October 


*  amount 
'  amount 
'  amount 
'  amount 
'  amount 
'  amount 

*  amount 
'  amount 

*  balanoe 


from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
from  state  treasurer, 
(oyerdraft) 


Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

PIPE-COVBBINO. 

Dr. 


i2? 

Joly 


8  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
13  *  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
28!  "  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


September  30 


Cr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


23  10 

750  00 
195  n 
a.2»0  06 
2.228  50 
5.488  20 
6.975  00 
5.685  00 
2.465  00 
2.612  50 


28.652  46 


117  00 
228  89 

904  81 
164  31 

95  07 
441  26 
107  29 

68  18 
116  19 
473  05 
656  88 


$2,771  98 


800 
500  00 
258  03 


Kovember 

9 

1882. 

January 

23 

Mareh 

14 

April 

8 

Jone 

10 

DCPBOTEMENT  OF  OBOUNDS. 


Dr, 


To  amount  from  state  treasuier. 


« « 


amount  from  state  treasurer. . 
amount  from  state  treasurer., 
amount  from  state  treasurer., 
amount  from  state  treasurer.. 

Cr. 

September  30  By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


$766  03 


136  85 

295  58 
5»88 
93  10 
56  0 


$622  41 


28.662  46 


$28.652  46 


2.771  93 


$2,771  98 


655  88 


766  08 


$766  03 


622  41 

$622  41 


] 


c 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued, 


1881. 

November  9 

1882. 

January  23 

Maroh  14 

April  8 

Hay  13 

June  10 

August  19 


1882. 
September  90 


LIBBA.BT. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


*'  amount  from 
**  amount  from 
'*  amount  from 
'*  amount  from 
* '  amount  from 


state 
state 
state 
state 
state 
amount  from  state 


treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


1881. 

October  1 

November  9 

1882. 

March  14 

April  8 

May  13 


1882. 
September  SO 


VLRU  IMPLEMENTS.  BTO. 

Dr. 


1882. 
January      23 


1882. 
September  30 


To  balance  on  hand 

* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


1882. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


14 

8 
13 
10 
28 
19 


MUSIC  All  INSTBUMENTS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Gr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BEPAIBS  AKD  IMPBOYEMSNTS. 

Dr. 


September  18 


1882. 
September  SO 


1882. 
January 


1882. 
September  30 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


BBANCH  BAIIiBOAD. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


104  SO 

68  65 
735 
220 

12  oo: 

7  07 
68  75 


1270  32 


162  50 
328  35 

268  30 
71  60 
40  901 


$87165 


890  00 


$830  00 


282  64 
110  43 
196  04 
63  70 
39  25 
566  08 
458  55 


$1,716  64 


890  90 


$890  00 


270  SI 


$270  93 


871  65 


$8n65 


830  00 


1890  01 


1,716  64 


$1,716  46 


9S90W 


REPOET  OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 

To  the  Trustees, 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  architect  of  the 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  past  two  years. 

Owing  to  the  great  rise  in  prices,  difficulty  was  found  in  letting 
the  works  for  which  appropriations  were  made,  (in  act  approved 
May  30,  1881),  but  by  altering  and  cutting  down  the  works  they 
were  all  finaUy  brought  within  the  amounts  appropriated,  except 
those  for  refrigerator  ($2,500),  and  dining-room  and  employees' 
qoarters  ($6,800),  which  could  not  be  built  satisfactorily  for  the 
80108  named,  and  were,  therefore,  not  built  at  aU.  These  appro- 
priations are  yet  unexpended. 

The  main  ward  building,  "B"  and  "C,"  north,  is  now  two  stories 
high;  and  Uke  all  the  main  buildings,  is  fire-proof. 

The  detached  wards,  Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  and  8,  south,  are  nearly 
finished. 

The  amusement-hall  and  bath-house  are  nearly  roofed  in. 

The  farm-buildings  are  nearly  finished. 

The  boilers,  etc.,  are  finished,  except  some  steam-fitting. 

The  land-drains  are  nearly  finished. 

The  branch  railroad  is  entirely  finished. 

In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  have  made  estimates  for 
the  following  works,  the  drawings  of  which  have  been  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  you : 

Main  ward  building  "B"  and  "C"  south $  81,191  00 

Detached  wards   Nos.   1,  2,  8  and  4   and  Nos.  5  and  6 

north 111,321  00 

Employees'  quarters  (part  of) 20,000  00 

Befrigerating  house 8,411  00 

Main  drainage,  water  and  gas  supply 5,060  00 

Boilers  and  pumps 7,000  00 

Fire  protection 2,500  00 

Filter 16,678  00 

Total $252,161  00 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on  the  ground  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  Be  v.  F.  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  public  charities,  by  whom  the  buildings  were  to  a  very 
large  extent  planned  and  arranged,  in  1877-^,  before  a  medical 
SQperintendent  had  been  appointed.  Since  then,  Dr.  Dewey  and 
Mr.  Wines  have  consulted  together  and  agreed  upon  the  general 
arrangement,  which  I  have  worked  up  and  brought  to  a  constructive 
form.  I  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  gone  on  the  principle  that  it 
^^  for  experts  to  lay  down  the  requirements,  and  for  the  architect 
to  redoce  such  arrangements  to  practical  shape. 

Thanking  you  for  your  considerate  support,  also  Dr.  Dewey  and 
Mr.  Wines  for  their  assistance, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  JA.ME8  B.  WILLETT, 

Architect  and  Superintendent  of  Construction. 
94  LaSaUe  St.,  Chicago,  Septembef  30.  1882. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

1.  Statement  of  farm  products  raised,  from  October  i,    1880,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1882. 


Item. 


Potatoes.... 

Corn 

Oats. 

Bye.. 

Beans. 

Onions. 

Carrots. 

Beets 

Parsnips,... 

Turnips 

Salsifsr 

Peppers 

Tomatoes.. 
JJma  beans 


Measure. 


Bushels. 


Amount. 


1.850 

2,600 

1.950 

813 

61 

S-iO 

125 

176 

200| 

225 

50| 

50 

160 

SO 


Item. 


Sweet  corn. 
Green  peas 
Heed  peas.. 
Badisnes... 
Cucumbers. 
Wax  beans. 

Lettuce 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Tobacco 

Rpinach 

Rnubarb 

Hay 

Straw 


Measure. 

Amount. 

Bushels. 

112 

t « 

60 

(< 

4 

•  • 

60 

« • 

150 

t . 

30 

Heads. 

6.000 

<• 

2,600 

Dozens. 

60 

Pounds. 

600 

.  • 

150 

<• 

3,920 

Tons. 

132 

1  • 

60 

2.    Statement  of  improvements  made  on  farm,  from  October  1,  1880, 

to  SepUmber  80,  1882. 


l.<Mrods  tile  drain.  SH  feet  deep. 
14*  rods  open  dlton.  6ft.  wide.  2)6  ft.  deep. 
197  rods  wire  and  board  fence. 
ES  rods  fence  repaired. 
IfiA rods  hedfire  topped  and  trimmed. 

S5  acres  cleared  and  grubbed. 

42  acres  seeded,  timothy  and  clover. 


60  days  occupied  in  removinff  boulders 
from  plow-land. 
1,000  loads  dirt  removed  in  opening  sand-pit. 
425  loads  dirt  removed  in  excavating  for 

basement  to  barn,  and  for  cistern. 
300  loads  of  manure  purchased  and  hauled. 


1. 


APPENDIX  B. 

matron's  report. 

Statement  of  work  done  in  the  sewing-room,  from  October  1, 1880, 

to  September  80, 1382. 


Manufactured, 

6  sacques. 

88  table-cloths. 

Sa  aprons.  ^,     ^  ^ 

4  table-spreads. 

3  eanvaaa  blankets. 

1,056  towels. 

272  enrtaina. 

69  under- waists. 

SlSbed-tieks. 

6book'0over8. 

Mended,  etc. 

6 bandages. 

M  chemises. 

463  blankets  hemmed,  etc. 

Seamisolea. 

42  dozen  tapes  on  socks. 

44  canvass  salts. 

1  lap-robe  hemmed. 

141  coffee-sacks. 

242  tapes  on  blankets. 

1  carriage>eover. 

507  bed -ticks. 

1  emmb-eloth. 

283  blouses. 

4  carpets.    , 

12P  blankets. 

9$  comfortables. 

182  button -holes. 

6  clothes-sacks. 

1,647  coats. 

an  eandy-sacks. 

142  curtains. 

9B  dresses. 

4,324  pairs  drawers. 

167  pair  drawers. 

332  pairs  overalls. 

ISSpair  suspenders. 
8  handkerchiefs. 

3.120  pair»  pants. 

9,.S00pairs  socks. 

1S5  napkins. 

7.900  shirts. 

21  nlKht-dresses. 

273  table-cloths. 

l.«24  pillow-slips. 
2  pillow- ticks. 

172  canvass  suits. 

697  vests. 

S6  powder-sacks. 

169  sheets. 

as  shirts. 

137  towels. 

84  skirts. 

122  pillow-slips. 

1.2<a  sheets. 

112  aprons. 

-6 


82 


2. — Statement  of  fruit  and  vegetables  canned,  preserved,  and  pickled, 

from  October  1,  1881,  to  September  30,  1882. 


Canned. 

82  quarts  blueberries. 
26  • 
20 
104 
46 
?2 
8 


raspberries. 

strawberries. 

blackberries. 

cherries, 

peaches. 

firrapes. 


Jellies. 

102  erlasses  currant. 
30       •  •      cherry. 
4       •'     plum. 
84       * '     blackberries. 


Jam. 


17  aaarts  black  raspberries. 
14       •*     red 
37       *  *     blackberries. 
21       **     currants. 


Mannalade, 


6  quarts  plums. 
4       •  *     cherries. 


Catsup, 
100  gallons  tomatoes. 

Pickles. 

22  srallons  cucumber. 
5       *  •      sweet  cucun^ber. 
12       "      mixed 
32       * '      peppers. 
12       •*      chow-chow. 
10  50-fi:allon  barrels  cucumbers. 

I  **  "  cucumbers,  sweet- 

1  **  *•  tomatoes. 

I  ••  "  onions. 

I  •*  '•  chow-chow. 

1  '*  '*  peppers. 

4  '•  "  kraut. 


SpU  ed. 


14  quarts  cherries. 
5       *'     currants. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Statement  of   buildings    a)id  farniture    manufactured,  from    October 

1,  1880,  to  September  30,  1882. 

lu  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  carpenter,  in  making  repairs 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution,  the  following  articles 
have  been  manufactured  and  work  done: 

Manufactured  18  stands.  24x30;  9  cupboards;  6  wardrobes;  8  walnut dininfi^-tables.  t^relve 
feet  lone::  7  kitchen-tables;  6  walnut  round  tables;  3  hat-racks,  for  detached  wotUh'  i 
double,  standing  office-desk;  1  blanket-chest;  2  food-carts;  1  milk-cart;  4  clothes- rack »- 
1  powder-chest;  4  farm-gates;  8  ladders;  16  sash  and  frames  for  hot-beds;  2  work-t&bles* 
with  drawers;  4  strong  screens:  34  window- screens;  13  door-screens;  2vaultcasos  for 
books  and  papers;  1  cutting-tuble;  1  lumber-shed.  40x20  feet;  roof  on  summer-house^ 
carpenter-work  on  green-house,  18x40  feet;  1  horse-stable,  46x20  feet;  1  tool-house,  for 
farmer;  1  cow-shed.  48x32  feet;  1  addition  to  cow-shed.  32x32  feet;  1  stable  for  engineer 
20x14  feet:  1  wagon-shed,  18x40  feet;  l.iiOo  feet  boxing  for  steam-pipe;  90  days' work  piittimr 
up  base  in  halls  and  stairways  in  south  wing;  putting  up  shelving,  counter,  etc..  in  store- 
house. 


APPENDIX  D. 


Statement  of  work  done  under  direction  of  landscape  gardener,  from 

October  1,  1880,  to  September  30,  1882. 


Roadways. 


100  rods  20  feet  wide,  excavated  18  to  24  inches. 

100     "18       •*  '•  • 

14     •*     14       ••  " 

40     *'     18       "         excavated  and  graveled. 

337  yards  dressing  roadways. 
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Walkg. 
150  rods    7  feet  wide  excavated  and  raveled. 

■  V|V  ii  Q**  '*  **  **  *' 

*ff^  •  •  -|0  ■•  *■  **  <•  ** 

14     *  *        9       * •         *  *  • * 

45     •'       7      ••        ••    graveled. 

LaiDn. 

14  acres  graded  and  seeded. 
900  trees  planted. 

150  shrubs  net  out. 
IH  flower-beds  maintained;  large  and  Email. 

Rustic  Work, 

15  rost'c  seats  manufactured. 

^  larf^e  rustic  flower-stands,  holding  7  vases  each,  same  work. 
8  rustic  va&e  stands. 
13  rustic  vases. 

Excavation  of  Hock, 

3099  cubic  feet  removed  in  preparing  fllter-baslns.  aad  used  in^making  roads  aad  walks. 

Ten'acing. 

900  feet  terracelng  in  front  of  buildings,  averaging  3  feet  high. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Statement  of  work  done  in  the  engineer's  department,  in  addition  to 

ordinary  duties. 

Fitting  up  8  detached  wards  and  2  lining-rooms  and  kitchens,  heating,  gas.  and  hot 
water,  aad  running  hot  water  .'lad  steam  mains  to  same  from  boiler-room,  a  distance  of 
^p»  to  6U0  feet. 

BunniiiK  steam- pipe  to  bath-house  and  amusement-hall,  and  putting  in  steam-heating. 
gas  and  hot  water. 

Puttinie  fire-plugs  in  detached  wards  No**.  5. 6. 7. 8.  and  2  and  8. 

RujininK  125  feet  gas  and  water-pipe  to  horse-bam. 

BunniDK  water-pipe  to  detached  ward  So.  2.  for  flre-pipe. 

FottinK  up  one  pipe-cutting  and  threading  machine  for  1  to  6-inch  pipe,  one  cutter  and 
scre^w  for  M  to  2-inch  pipe,  and  one  pipe  cutter  for  all  sizes  to  5-inch,  with  hangers.  shaft- 
La^  and  pulleys  for  same. 

FittiD«  up  and  connecting  new  boilers,  16  feet  long  by  60-inch  shell,  one  water-tank 
5  feet  by  12  feet,  in  boiler-room,  and  one  hot-water  tank,  5  feet  by  12  feet,  to  supply  de- 
tacheU  wards. 

ChaDflriDfiT  steam-pipe  in  north  and  south  wings,  taking  out  radiators,  cross-connecting, 
etc- 

Fittine  up  one  Sturtevant  blower.  No.  1,  and  one  48-inoh  gas  calender  in  laundry,  and 
one  ^>-firallon  tea  and  coffee  apparatus,  and  one  60-gallon  copper  jacket-kettle  in  main 
kitchen. 

FittinR  up  green-house  with  one  3-feet  by  8-feet  hot- water  tank,  and  300  feet  3-inch  hot 
-prater  coil. 


APPENDIX  F. 

Statement  of  work  done,   by   inmates y  in  digging  trenches  for  steam, 

tcater,  gas  and  sewer  mains. 

Three  hundred  feet  trench  three  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide  for  gas  and  water  to  detached 
wards.  5.  6,  7  and  8. 

Ninety  feet  trench,  three  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide,  to  bath-house. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  trench,  four  feet  deep,  three  feet  wide  to  amusement  hall. 

Four  hundred  feet  trench,  eight  feet  six  Inches  deep,  Hve  feet  six  inches  wide,  for  steam 
pipe  duet  to  detached  wards. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  trench,  five  feet  deep,  five  feet  wide,  from  detached  wards 
Nos.  2  andS  to  Nos  6  und  7. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  Shblby  M.  Cullom,  Oovernor  of  Illinois: 

Sm: — The  iraBtees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
in  obedience  to  the  statute  providing  for  their  organization  and 
prescribing  their  daties,  submit  herewith  the  eighteenth  biennial 
report  of  the  operations  of  said  hospital,  for  the  period  ending 
SeDtember  80,  1882. 

Daring  the  above  period,  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
staff  of  its  resident  officers. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Gilman,  who  for  sixteen  years  had  discharged  the 
daties  of  first  assistant  physician  in  the  most  acceptable  manner, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  has  accepted  the 
appointment  and  entered  upon  his  new  and  more  extended  field  of 
labor.  The  faithfulness,  skill  and  ability  displayed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  here,  warrant  us  in  predicting  his  success  as  the  chief 
officer  of  a  similar  institution,  and  we  congratulate  our  sister  state 
upon  its  acquirement  of  his  valuable  services. 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  office  of  first  assistant  physician  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gilman,  has  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
the  second  assistantphvsician,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  1^'rost,  to  that  posi- 
tion; Dr.  John  D.  WaUer,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  second 
assistant  physician  and  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Tanner,  a  professor  in  Illinois  College,  had  filled  the 
office  of  chaplain  for  fourteen  years,  but  having  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  his  college,  has  felt  compelled,  by  the  increased  labor 
devolved  upon  him,  to  resign  his  chaplaincy.  The  regular  Sabbath 
Bervices  conducted  by  Dr.  Tanner  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
the  officers  of  the  hospital,  and  we  think  of  benefit  to  many  patients, 
comforting  and  strengthening  them  in  the  effort  to  obtain  self-con- 
trol. We  have  deemed  it  best  to  continue  these  services,  but  have 
made  no  appointment  to  fill  Dr.  Tanner's  place,  but  have  employed 
the  clerg3anen  of  the  city  in  monthly  rotation. 

Dr.  Punten,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  hospital  for  eight 
years,  has  resigned  his  position  as  apothecary  of  the  hospital,  in 
order  to  continue  his  medical  studies. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  hospital,  and  for  twelve  years  performed  the  arduous 
daties  of  matron,  has  been  compelled,  by  failing  health,  to  close 
her  connection  with  the  hospital.  Miss  Eunice  Park,  who  has  had 
several  years  experience  as  supervisoress,  has  been  appointed 
matron;  and  Miss  Mattie  Ellis  has  been  advanced  from  the  posi- 
tion of  attendant,  to  that  of  supervisoress. 
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Mr.  Edwin  N.  Nelson,  who  for  eight  years  has  been  supervisor 
on  the  male  side  of  the  house,  has  resigned  that  position,  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  steward  in  the  Sta(e  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Goodner,  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
attendant  for  several  years. 

We  desire  to  commend  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  subordi- 
nate but  very  important  positions  have  been  filled,  and  also  to 
note  the  extended  period  during  which  they  were  held  by  the  former 
incumbents,  as  an  evidence  of  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  has  prevailed  throughout  the  institution  under 
the  present  management. 

We  submit,  herewith,  the  treasurer's  biennial  report,  in  which 
will  be  found  a  full  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  the  two  years  ending  September  80,  1^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars 
for  rebuilding  end-walls,  has  not  been  drawn  from  the  treasury. 
This  appropriation  has  remained  unexpended  for  two  reasons: 
(1).  The  repairs  made  on  the  building  elsewhere,  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  an  •  additional  filter  and  refrigerator-house,  have  oc- 
cupied all  the  workmen  of  the  hospital  who  could  be  employed 
with  economy,  and  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  let  out  such  work 
by  contract.  (2).  Upon  a  further  examination  of  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  in  connection  therewith,  to 
make  a  few  much-needed  additions  to  the  building  of  which  the  re- 
paired end-walls  would  form  a  part,  and  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after again  call  ^our  attention. 

The  other  special  appropriations  have  been  expended,  as  we  think, 
in  a  careful  and  judicious  manner,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  making  them  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  results  attained. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  here- 
with submitted,  which  exhibits  in  detail  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  past  two  years,  and  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
future. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  is  best  shown  by  the  state- 
ment therein  contained,  that  the  rate  of  mortality,  during  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  kept  as  low  as  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
When  we  consider  the  diseased  or  enfeebled  condition  of  all  who 
are  brought  for  treatment,  their  mental  inability  to  make  known 
their  symptoms  to  the  attending  physician,  their  utter  want  of 
courage,  or  will-power  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  their 
melancholy,  hopeless,  weariness  of  life,  very  often  amounting  to 
suicidal  tendencies,  and  also  that  fully  one-half  of  the  deaths  re- 
ported during  the  biennial  period,  have  been  from  consumption  or 
other  diseases  of  long  standing,  we  think  that  this  low  death-rate 
shows  the  united  action  of  all  the  agencies  requisite  for  the  restor- 
ation to  health  of  the  sick  in  body  or  mind,  viz:  well  ventilated 
apartments,  suitable  and  nutritious  food,  skillful  physicians,  and 
careful,  thoughtful  attendance. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  large  percentage  of  recoveries  ob- 
tained in  cases  where  the  derangement  of  mind  is  recent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  recoveries,  as  indicating  very 
clearly  the  proper  action  to  be  taken  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  who  show  syniptoms  of  mental  aberration.    While  the  pro- 
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tection  of  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  {personal  liberty  shonld 
be  the  first  object  of  care  to  our  lefifislators,  it  is  very  seriously  to 
be  questioned  whether  the  provisions  of  our  statute  in  relation  to 
the  commitment  and  detention  of  lunatics,  which  absolutely  require 
a  public  trial,  before  a  jury,  of  all  persons  deemed  insane,  are  wise 
or  not.  Upon  this  point  we  can  refer  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  superintendent  m  his  report,  which  are  supported  by  our  own 
observation  and  experience. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  improvements  made,  we  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  superintendent.  All  these  improvements,  as  well 
as  the  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  spoken  of,  have  been  made 
by  workmen  acting  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent, without  the  intervention  of  contractors  'or  middlemen.  While 
this  method  adds  much  to  the  care  and  labors  of  the  superintend- 
ent, yet  it  certainly  is  the  most  economical  for  the  state,  giving  us 
the  best  results  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  board  of  trustees  have  long  felt  that  an  institution  of  such 
magDitude  as  the  Central  Hospital,  having  so  many  and  ever-in- 
creasing books,  vouchers  and  records  of  importance^  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  adequate  fire-proof  vault  for  their  safe-keeping,  but 
until  recently  have  been  unable  to  decide  upon  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  such  a  structure  in  connection  with  the  clerk's  office,  which  was 
ah^ady  too  small.  During  the  past  year  we  have  obtained  from 
yii,  I.  C.  Coleman,  an  architect  and  builder,  of  JacksonviUe,  plans 
for  building  such  a  vault,  and  making  some  other  much-needed  ad- 
ditions in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  defective  end-walls, 
for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
proposed  addition  will  provide  sufficient  accommodations  for  the 
clerical  work  of  the  hospital,  which  are  now  inadequate;  will  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  for  the  preparation  and  deposit  of  the  dead 
before  burial,  a  trunk-room,  a  room  for  the  storage  of  drugs,  etc., 
adjoining  the  dispensary,  enlarge  the  room  used  as  a  library  and 
for  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  furnish  two  visiting-rooms  for 

Sktients,  all  of  which  are  much-needed  and  valuable  improvements, 
e  deem  it  very  important  that  the  public  office,  the  superintend- 
ent's office,  the  clerk's  office  and  the  dispensary  should  all  be  on 
the  sanie  floor,  and  each  readilv  accessible  from  the  other.  Such 
is  the  present  arrangement  of  .these  offices,  and,  with  the  proposed 
additions,  the  same  arrangement  can  be  retained,  and  the  additional 
room  obtained,  which  is  very  much  needed.  Inasmuch  as  two  sides 
of  the  addition  will  be  formed  by  the  old  walls,  part  of  which  must 
be  rebuilt  in  any  event,  we  think  the  additional  room  required  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  manner  with  as  little  expense. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  this  addition,  we  respectfuUy  but 
urgently  ask  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  addition 
to  the  three  thousand  dollars  already  appropriated  for  rebuilding 
the  end-walls. 

We  submit  a  plan  of  the  proposed  improvements,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  last  general 
assembly. 

The  heating-surfaces  of  the  middle  section  of  the  west  wing  have 
been  in  use  for  twenty-one  years,  and  cannot  be  used  longer ;  while 
the  heating  surfaces  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  east  wing 
have  been  in  use  almost  as  long,  and  must  be  replaced  very  soon. 
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and  may  fail  any  day.  We  therefore  ask  an  appropriation  of  four 
thousand  dollars  to  renew  these  heating-surfaces,  which  we  should 
expect  .to  expend ;  one-half  the  first  and  one-half  the  second  year. 

The  superintendent  has  heretofore  used  every  possible  precaution 
against  fire,  by  carrying  water-pipes  through  and  entirely  around  the 
building,  and  placing  hre-plugs  on  each  floor  within,  and  at  con- 
venient distances  without,  the  building,  (those  within  the  building 
being  supplied  with  hose  always  attached  and  ready  for  use),  by 
organizing  a  fire-brigade,  etc. ;  yet  with  all  these  wise  precautions, 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  helpless  inmates  of  the  hospital  are  as  safe 
from  the  terrible  danger  of  fire  as  they  should  be,  because  of  the 
insufficient  pressure  of  water  in  the  pipes.  The  pressure  is  insuffi- 
cient to  throw  a  stream  of  water  upon  the  roof  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  building,  and  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  force-pump,  bv 
which  it  could  be  raised  to  at  least  one  hundred  pounds.  We  ask 
an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  such  a 

Sump,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the  state  to  insure  its 
ependent  wards  in  this  hospital  against  so  great  a  danger,  by  the 
purchase  of  two  such  pumps,  so  that  there  may  be  no  failure  in 
extinguishing  any  fire  by  reason  of  the  breaking  or  failure  of  a  single 
pump. 

The  work  of  improving  the  grounds  already  begun  should  be  car- 
ried forward,  and  the  extensive  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds  laid  oat 
for  the  use  of  the  more  quiet  and  convalescent  patients,  should  be 
supplied  with  suitable  walks,  summer-houses,  seats,  etc.  We  ask  for 
this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
In  this  connection  permit  us  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  of  this  ground  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  together 
with  the  increased  population  of  the  hospital,  has  made  the  need 
for  additional  land  for  pasturage  and  farming  purposes  a  pressing 
one,  as  stated  in  our  report  of  two  years  ago.  The  last  legislature 
did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees,  and  refused  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  additional  farm-lands. 
We  still  believe  that  such  a  purchase  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  but  we  ask  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  because  we 
know  of  no  suitable  grounds  in  the  vicinity  which  can  be  purchased 
at  a  fair  price.  The  lands  which  the  trustees  especially  had  in  view 
at  the  date  of  their  last  report,  in  the  event  of  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  have  since  been  sold  at  a  considerable  advance  over 
the  price  at  which  they  were  then  offered  to  the  state. 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  the  necessity  for  which  is  ever 
recurring  in  such  an  institution,  we  ask  an  appropriation  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

In  an  establishment  where  so  many  are  employed  as  in  the  hos- 
pital, where  so  many  sick  are  under  treatment,  and  require  medi- 
cine, nourishment  and  other  care,  hourly  and  half-hourly,  punctality 
and  regularity  upon  the  part  of  all  employees  and  attendants  are 
most  important.  We  believe  that  the  present  order  and  system  now 
prevailing  in  the  management  of  this  large  household  might  still  be 
improved,  if  all  the  employees  were  controlled  by  one  time-keeper, 
instead  of  many,  often  aiffering-  from  each  other  by  several  minutes. 
We  recommend  the  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  clock-tower  upon  the  chapel,  and    the  purchase  of  a 
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eloek  therefor,  to  strike  the  boors  and  half-hours  upon  the  large 
beU  aLready  in  use,  which  can  be  beard  throughout  the  whole 
building. 

One  of  the  most  important  wants  in  an  institution  occupied  by 
persons  sick  and  of  low  vitality,  is  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 
temperature,  night  and  day,  and  in  the  severest  weather.  To  main- 
tain each  a  temperature,  our  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  about 
fifty-five  hundred  tons.  All  this  coal  must  be  hauled  to  the  hospital 
ID  wagons.  To  say  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  quite  expensive 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel,  in  this  manner,  in  a  soil 
and  climate  such  as  we  have  in  central  Illinois,  is  only  to  state  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  this  portion  of  our  state. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  so,  but  for  our  facilities  for 
storing  a  large  quantity  of  coal.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to 
avoid  entirely  the  hauling  of  coal,  and  this  can  be  done  by  build- 
ing a  track  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  to  the  coal-house, 
a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  hundred  feet.  The  cost  of  such  a 
track,  including  the  purchase  of  necessary  ground,  with  turn-table, 
etc.,  we  estimate  at  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  saving  in  the  cost 
of  coal  delivered  in  the  coal-house  ready  for  use,  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  construction  of  such  a  track,  would  be  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantage  gained  in  the  lessening  of  labor,  care  and  responsibity. 
We  therefore  respectfully  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  nine  thousand 
dollars  for  that  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  supplies,  we  think  that 
the  appropriation  for  current  expenses  should  be  increased  beyond  that 
that  made  two  years  ago.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  institu- 
tion has  no  vacation,  no  holidays,  no  intermission  or  recess.  The  rest- 
less distress  of  its  inmates  never  ceases  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
cost  of  caring  for  them,  must  be  equally  continuous.  An  inadequate 
appropriation  cannot  be  made  adequate  by  shortening  the  term  of  its 
operations  during  the  year.  An  insufficient  appropriation  must  result 
in  the  substitution  of  ignorant  and  untrained,  for  experienced  attend- 
ants ;  food  inferior  in  quality  and  less  carefully  prepared,  the  neglect 
of  necessary  repairs,  etc.,  and  general  deterioration. 

We  believe  that  in  the  past,  the  affairs  of  this  hospital  have 
generally  been  managed  with  all  the  economy  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  contemplated  in  the  founding  of  this  great 
and  beneficent  charity.  We  feel  no  disposition  to  change  the  pru- 
dent rule  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  its  control,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  reckless  or  lavish  expenditure.  We  should  not,  because 
of  an  increased  appropriation,  make  any  change  in  the  character 
or  extent  of  the  expenditures,  not  justified  by  the  real  wants  of  the 
patients.  We  do  not  consider  it  our  duty  to  expend  whatever  sum 
may  be  placed  in  our  hands,  however  large,  but  only,  out  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  us,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  under 
our  care.  The  appropriations  made  for  this  and  the  other  kindred 
charities  of  this  great  state  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
distinguished  philanthropy  of  its  people,  and  commensurate  with  its 
increasing  wealth,  and  they  will  be  sufficient. 

We  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  current  expenses. 
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We  invite  your  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent's report  which  treats  of  the  question  of  further  provision  for  the 
insane  by  the  state. 

While  we  are  not  seeking  to  enlarge  our  responsibilities  by  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  adding  to  the  already  large 
number  of  helpless  to  be  cared  for,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
insane  of  the  state  can  be  better  provided  for,  and  with  less  expense 
to  the  tax-payers,  in  state  institutions  than  in  county  almshouses. 
The  subject  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  state. 

All  of  whicn  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  R.  BALLOD,  President,  ) 

D.  E.  BEATY,  V  Trustees. 

EDWARD  P.  KIRBY,  ) 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  November  1,  1882. 


LIST  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED. 

1.  Additional  appropriation  for  end- walls $6,000  00 

2.  Renewing  heating-surfaces,  $2,000  |7er  annum 4,000  00 

8.  Two  fire-pumps 2,000  00 

4.  Improvement  of  grounds,  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

6.  Repairs  and  improvements,  $5,000  per  annum 10,000  00 

6.  Clock-tower  and  clock 1,000  00 

7.  Railroad  track  to  C.  &  A.  R.   R 9,000  00 

8.  Ordinary  expenses,  $112,000  per  annum 224,000  00 


REPORT   OP   THE  MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT, 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  law  governing  this  institu- 
tion, the  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  its 
operations  for  the  past  two  years. 

OENEBAL  RESULTS. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  October  1,  1880,  was 
six  hundred  and  thirty-three — three  hundred  and  twenty-three  men 
and  three  hundred  and  ten  women.  There  have  since  been  admit- 
ted, to  September  SO,  1832,  five  hundred  and  fourteen — ^two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  men  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  women. 
There  have  been  discharged,  recovered,  one  hundred  and  forty-two; 
improved,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  unimproved,  eighty-six; 
eloped,  seven ;  died,  ninety-five.  The  whole  number  under  treatment 
has  been  eleven  hundred  and  forty- seven.  The  number  remaining 
in  the  hospital,  September  80,  1882,  was  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine— three  hundred  and  sixteen  men  and  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three women.  The  daily  average  for  the  period  has  been  six 
hnndred  and  thirty-nine. 

The  rate  of  mortality  has  been  eight  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
number  treated.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  ad- 
mitted have  been  discharged  recovered ;  while  the  number  of  re- 
coveries of  those  who  had  been  deranged  three  months  and  under  is 
seventy  per  cent.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  fourteen  admitted,  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  had  been  deranged  three  months  or  less. 
The  largest  number  under  care  on  any  one  day  during  the  period 
mis  six  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  the  smallest  number,  six  hundred 
and  eighteen. 

DEATHS. 

The  causes  of  death  have  been :  exhaustion  of  acute  mania,  seven 
eases;  exhaustion  of  chronic  mania,  twelve;  exhaustion  of  chronic 
melancholia,  one ;  senile  exhaustion,  two ;  hemorrhage  from  perfora- 
tion of  the  aorta,  one ;  typho-malarial  fever,  three ;  run  over  by 
locomotive,  one;  typhoid  fever,  one;  strangulation  from  food,  one; 
cystitis,  one ;  apoplexy,  eight ;  consumption,  thirty-eight ;  congestion 
oi  brain,  two ;  paralysis,  six ;  epilepsy,  seven ;  pneumonia,  one ;  heart 
disease,  one;  diarrhoea,  one;  and  one  died  by  his  own  hand. 
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This  last  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  under  treatment 
about  three  months.  During  that  time  he  had  made  no  attempt  at 
self-injury,  though  he  brought  to  the  hospital  a  suicidal  history. 
He  with  others  went  to  the  kitchen  to  pare  apples,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  obtained  and  secreted  a  common  table-knife.  The  next 
morning  he  ate  breakfast  and  assisted  the  attendant  in  sweeping, 
mopping,  etc.,  as  usual.  Within  ten  minutes  after  the  morning 
work  was  done  he  was  found  in  his  room,  with  his  throat  cut,  en- 
tirely severing  the  trachea  and  cutting  several  small  blood-vessels; 
he  lived  about  one  hour. 

The  case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  aorta  is  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  rarity  of  such  an  accident.  The  patient  for  at  least  a  week 
complained  of  something  being  the  matter  with  his  throat.  He  took 
some  food  at  each  meal,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  deglutition,  but 
did  complain  that  it  hurt  him  to  swallow.  He  had  no  appreciable 
fever,  was  up  about  the  ward,  keeping  his  bed  only  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  he  died.  About  midnight  a  physician  was  called, 
on  account  of  his  vomiting  blood ;  this  vomiting  continued  at  inter- 
vals till  death  ensued,  some  twelve  hours  later.  A  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  oesophagus  and  walls  of  the 
aorta  had  been  pierced  by  a  spicula  of  beef-bone,  which  had  lodged 
in  the  act  of  taking  food. 


DELAY  IN  COMMITMENTS. 

It  is  cause  for  regret  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  admitted 
in  the  past  two  years  have  been  chronic  cases,  the  period  of  hope- 
ful treatment  having  passed.  Some  of  the  reasons  influencing  the 
minds  of  persons,  and  causing  delay  in  placing  their  friends  in  the 
hospital,  are  these :  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  early 
treatment,  as  well  as  a  disposition  to  try  other  means  before  apply- 
ing for  admission  here ;  the  slow  and  insidious  nature  of  the  attack, 
in  some  forms  of  insanity,  leading  friends  to  notice  a  changed  con- 
dition in  the  individual,  but  to  attribute  the  cause  to  religious  con- 
viction, liver-complaint,  biliousness,  dyspepsia,  and  many  other  ills; 
but  not  until  some  overt  act,  some  attempt  at  self -injury,  or  a  dis- 
position to  do  others  harm,  to  give  away  property,  or  a  desire  to 
die  rather  than  bear  the  disgrace  of  going  to  the  poor-house,  etc., 
do  friends  recognize  the  true  condition  of  mind,  and  acknowledge 
what  would  have  been  apparent  to  an  experienced  observer  many 
months  before.  There  are  others  who  look  upon  sending  friends  to 
a  hospital  as  the  last  thing  to  be  done,  the  final  recourse,  after 
trying  travel,  different  physicians,  change  of  locality  and  even  of 
climate — till  ultimately,  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted,  the 
patient  growing  worse  rather  than  better,  the  hopeful  period  for 
recovery  passed,  then  application  for  admission  to  the  hospital  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  made,  to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  the  incar- 
able  insane. 

It  is  probably  in  the  experience  of  every  superintendent  in  this 
state,  as  it  certainly  has  been  in  mine,  to  notice  how  many  have 
been  deterred  from  making  application  for  their*  friends'  admission 
to  a  hospital,  on  account  of  the  laws  of  this  state  requiring  a  pub- 
lic trial,  a  judge,  jury  and  lawyers,  just  as  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing.   I  say  many  are  kept  out  of  the  hospital  in  the  early  stage  of 
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the  disease,  on  account  of  the  repugnance  and  dislike,  in  the  minds 
of  friends,  to  this  public  trial.  Many  such  cases  have  come  under 
my  personal  notice.  It  seems  strange  that  our  law-makers  should 
be  60  tenacious  in  retaining  this  provision.  If  a  man  breaks  his 
1^,  or  is  stricken  down  with  fever,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
have  a  public  examination  and  order  for  commitment,  before  he 
can  be  placed  in  a  hospital  for  proper  treatment ;  but  if  a  poor 
woman,  from  nervous  shock  in  chila-bed,  is  seized  with  delirium 
and  imagines  that  those  whom  she  loved  best  are  now  turned 
against  her,  and  have  become  her  worst  enemies,  she  must  be 
taken,  in  her  weakness,  through  mud,  or  over  frozen  roads,  often 
many  miles,  to  the  county-seat,  to  have  these  things  publicly  told 
about  her;  and  all  this  for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  it  is  claimed,  when  in  no  other  state  is  such  a  law  found 
necessary,  and  although  the  charge  that  sane  persons  have  been 
eonfined,  for  selfish  or  corrupt  purposes,  in  any  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  in  this  country,  cannot  be  substantiated.  We  live  in 
hope  that  even  in  this  state  the  day  will  come  when  the  liberties  of 
her  sick  and  aiSicted  may  be  thought  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  profession,  whose  prerogative  it  should  be  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  commitment  to  a  hos- 
pital; then  will  one  source  of  chronic  insanity  be  removed. 

IMPBOVEMBNTS   MADE. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  a  filter  has 
been  expended  by  erecting  a  building  similar  to  the  filter-house 
which  has  been  in  use  several  years.  This  building  is  thirty-two 
by  forty-eight  feet,  of  brick,  and  enclosed,  to  protect  the  filter-bed 
from  the  action  of  frost.  An  excavation  of  about  seven  feet  was 
made  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  contains  the  filtering 
materials  and  the  filtered  water-space.  The  filter-surface  is  thirty- 
seven  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  clear- water  space  is  ten  by  thirty - 
two  feet.  After  preparing  the  bottom,  by  laying  brick  on  edge  in 
hydraniic  cement,  then  thoroughly  grouting,  and  lastly  spreading 
on  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  cement  mortar,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  proper  drains  for  carrying  off  the  water.  In  the 
centre  of  the  bed  there  is  a  drain  six  by  eight  inches,  and  side 
drains  two  by  four  inches,  every  two  feet,  opening  into  the  central 
drain.  Upon  this  bottom  is  placed  a  foot  of  rock,  broken  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  four- inch  ring;  then  another  foot  of  rock,  broken 
so  as  to  pass  through  a  two-inch  ring;  then  one  foot  of  coarse 
gravel ;  then  six  inches  of  fine  gravel ;  then  one  foot  of  coarse  sand, 
and  lastly,  eighteen  inches  of  fine  sand,  thus : 

Bock  broken  into  four-inch  cubes 12  inches 

Bock  broken  into  two-inch  cubes 12       ** 

Coarse  gravel 12       " 

Fine  gravel 6       '* 

Coarse  sand 12       ** 

Fine  sand 18       " 

Total  depth 72  inches 
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The  filtered  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  flow  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  filter-bed,  because  this  pressure  of  six  feet,  equal  to  nearly 
three  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  would  soon  press  down  and  pack 
the  sand  so  hard  that  no  more  water  would  run  through.  A  small 
well  is  therefore  made  at  the  end  of  the  central  drain,  so  arranged 
as  to  graduate  the  weight  of  water  on  the  filter-bed.  The  difference 
in  height  from  the  top  of  the  filter-bed  to  the  outlet  for  filtered 
water,  should  not  be  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twenty  inches. 

I  have  described  the  mode  of  construction  somewhat  in  detail,  on 
account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  evenr  institution 
and  community,  where  the  water-supply  is  not  obtained  from  living 
springs.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  where  the  soil  is  rugged, 
and  brooks  and  streams  pass  over  rocky  beds,  comparatively  little 
material  is  carried  off  and  mingled  with  tho  water.  Here  the 
streams  are  almost  always  turbid,  and  the  water  loaded  with  solid 
materials,  composed  of  our  loose,  loamy  soil.  These  fine  sediments 
are  not  the  only  impurities,  but  through  all  the  warm  season,  or- 
ganisms, both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  to  be  found  in  most  river- 
water,  and  are  particularly  abundant  in  waters  stored  in  ponds  or 
reservoirs. 

Much  labor  can  be  saved  by  having  settling-basins,  in  which  the 
sediments  will  be  deposited,  but  the  organism3  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  properly  constructed  filter.  The  water  used  here,  supplied  by 
our  city  water-works,  is  usually  turbid  and  in  warm  weather  often 
emits  a  disagreeable  odor;  but  after  passing  through  our  filter,  it 
is  clear  and  perfectly  odorless,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  contaminated  by  disease-producing  germs  than  most 
well-water.  Filter-beds  are  so  simple  in  construction,  and  the  re- 
sults so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  it  is  almost  surprising  that 
more  effort  is  not  made  to  thus  purify  water,  not  only  in  all  large 
institutions,  but  in  towns  and  cities  as  well. 

The  amount  of  water  which  pass  through  each  square  foot  of 
filter-surface  in  a  day  is  estimated  by  Eirkwood,  an  excellent 
authority,  at  seventy  gallons.  This  would  give  us  a  daily  capacity, 
on  both  filter-beds,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoasand 
gallons.  A  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 
contains  an  article  headed  "A  City  of  Water-jugs."  The  following 
are  extracts  from  it: 

The  various  roads  leading  from  the  country  to  this  city  present  a  curious  spectacle  in 
the  early  morniDsr.  the  ways  beinff  encumbered  with  numerous  vehicles  heavily  Iad<)n 
with  casks  and  ju^s  of  different  sizes,  fllled  with  fresh  water  from  the  numerous  sprimrs 
in  adjoining  towns.  These  jugs  are  dietributed  to  stores,  counting-rooms  and  housi^io 
all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  water  is  used  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  in  place  of 
the  Gochituate  water,  which  is  supplied  to  almost  every  inhabitant. 

The  empty  jugs  are  picked  up  by  the  enterprising  water-carriers,  and  returned  again 
fllled  with  the  sweet  water  of  the  country  springs. 

The  cost  of  this  supply  of  water  is  large  to  Individuals,  and  very  large  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  luxury  can  be  indulged  in  only  by  those  of  ample  or  fair  means.    The  i-ause  of 


this  amusing  display  of  water-jugs  in  the  streets,  counting-rooms,  banks,  restaurants, 
dwellings,  etc..  is  that  an  impression  prevails  that  the  water-supply  of  the  city  is  not 
suited  to  domestic  uses,  bv  reason  of  impurities. 

There  has  be^n  noticed  for  many  months,  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  in  the  wat^^r. 
and  protracted  discussion  has  occurred  as  to  the  cause  of  this  offenstveness.  The 
resources  of  science  have  been  exhausted  in  elTorts  to  discover  the  cause,  but  without  any 
satisfactory  results.  Prof.  Bemsen  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  upon  a  plausible  theory, 
which  attributes  the  diffloulty  to  the  growth  and  decay  of  fresh-water  sponges  in  the 
ponds  or  supply- basins:  but  as  these  sponges  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  numer- 
ours  ponds  in  New  England,  where  the  water  is  perfectly  tasteless  and  unobjectionable, 
the  theory  has  no  good  grounds  to  rest  upon.  *  *  Boston  water  contains  impuri- 
ties which  may  be  removed  easily  and  readily  by  mechanical  means.  *  *  By 
filtration,  even  by  the  most  simple  means.  Boston  water  becomes  pure  and  inodorless. 
and  as  good  for  domestic  uses  as  any  brought  from  springs. 
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These  extracts  are  made  to  show  that  attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  filtration  of  water,  and  in  a  section  where  the  supply  is  freer 
from  impurities  than  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  appropriation  for  a  refrigerating-house,  has  been  expended^ 
by  the  erection  of  a  brick  building  fifty-one  by  thirty-six  feet,  divided 
into  two  floors ;  the  lower  floor,  or  cool-space,  is  lined  with  three 
thicknesses  of  matched  boards,  and  divided  into  six  rooms ;  the 
upper,  or  ice-floor,  is  lined  vfiih  seven  thicknesses  of  matched 
boards,  and  has  a  capacity  for  five  hundred  tons  of  ice.  The  plan 
contemplates  circulating  the  air  over  and  over,  unless  for  any  rea- 
son this  may  not  be  desirable,  such  as  the  danger  of  tainting  arti- 
cles in  one  room  by  admitting  air  from  another.  Provision  is  made 
for  ventilating  any  one  or  all  of  the  rooms  into  chimneys  carried 
through  the  roof.  It  is  believed  that  this  building  for  storing  butter, 
preserving  meats  and  all  perishable  firticles,  will  prove  not  only  of 
great  convenience,  but  an  economical  and  wise  investment  of  money. 

A  wooden  building  has  been  put  up  for  giving  facilities  for  drying 
lumber  by  steam-heat,  and^  for  hose,  hoee-o^iiand  fire-apparatus. 

The  brick  stable  has  been  renovated  inside,  and  painted  outside, 
and  put  in  excellent  condition  and  repair. 

An  extension  to  the  cow-bam,  of  thirty-four  by  twenty-six  feet, 
has  been  made,  giving  facilities,  in  the  old  and  new  parts  together, 
for  stabling  and  feeding  forty  cows. 

Power  has  been  carried  from  the  wash-house  to  the  bam  by 
means  of  a  wire  rope,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
where  it  drives  one  thirty-inch  stone,  a  com-sheller,  and  a  No.  8 
Belle  City  hay-cutter.  Grinding  com  and  cutting  hay  and  corn- 
fodder  prove  to  be  very  desirable  ways  of  feeding  cows,  and  will 
undoubtedly  well  repay  the  outlay  for  the  machinery  necessary  to 
their  accomplishment. 

Four  new  washing-machines  have  been  purchased,  to  replace  the 
old  ones,  which  had  worn  out  by  ten  years'  constant  use. 

One  ward  on  the  male  side  has  been  renovated,  by  enlarging  the 
windows,  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  li^ht  in  the  corridors ; 
laymg  new  floors,  both  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  rooms;  intro- 
ducing new,  hard-pine  casings  and  base-boards ;  thoroughly  repair- 
ing and  painting  the  plastered  surfaces,  and  supplying  new,  com- 
fortable but  substantial  seats. 

Both  the  wood- work  and  the  plaster  surfaces  have  been  painted 
in  two  wards  on  the  female  side. 

The  work  of  improving  the  grounds  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
carried  on.  Considerable  grading,  making  of  roads  and  walks, 
planting  frees,  etc.,  have  been  accomplished,  but  a  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  done  before  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  building  will 
be  in  anything  like  a  proper  or  finished  condition. 

Last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  in  importance,  the  engineer  has  made 
ladders  of  old  steam-pipes,  extending  from  the  water-table  to  the 
tops  of  each  new  wing,  and  from  one  section  to  another,  so  as  to 
make  the  roof  of  the  entire  main  building  easily  accessible  at  all 
timoB.  This  has -been  a  long-felt  need.  Heretofore  some  money 
has  been  expended  in  long,  cumbersome,  wooden  ladders,  which  get 
broken  in  a  few  years,  thus  opening  the  way  for  another  invest- 
ment of  the  same  kind. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

A  track  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  to  the  hospital 
would  be  not  only  a  great  convenience,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  an  investment  which  business  men  would  sanction 
and  commend.  The  institution  consumes  about  two  hundred  cars 
of  coal  a  year,  and  all  other  materials  would  amount  to  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cars  more.  Hauling  coal  or  any  supplies  in  winter, 
in  this  region  of  country,  is  a  very  laborious  and  discouraging  task; 
often  a  ton  is  as  much  as  four  horses  can  draw.  The  distance 
from  the  railroad  to  our  coal-house  is  thirty-six  hundred  feet.  Mr. 
£.  F.  Booth,  the  accomplished  chief  engineer  of  the  company, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Bates,  division  superintendent, 
has  made  a  survey  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  work. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $7,871  08.  The  company  offer  to  switch  all 
cars  coming  over  their  road  to  Hardin  avenue  free  of  charge ;  or,  if 
permission  can  be  obtained  to  run  an  engine  through  Michigan 
avenue,  they  will  switch  cars  to  the  hospital  coal-house  for  one 
dollar  a  car. 

The  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars,  for  rebuilding  end- 
walls,  made  by  the  last  legislature,  has  not  been  expended,  for  the 
reason  that  upon  more  mature  reflection  it  appeared  that  such 
improvements  as  are  necessary  could  not  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  work. 

The  centre  building,  for  the  number  of  patients,  is  too  small  to 
carry  on  the  work  necessary  to  be  done.  There  has  never  been  a 
safe  of  any  kind  in  the  hospital,  nor  a  vault  in  which  to  keep  val- 
uable papers,  and  there  is  no  room  to  spare  for  such  fire-proof 
vaults.  AH  the  clerical  work  of  the  institution  is  done  in  a  room 
fourteen  by  seventeen  feet,  and  this  includes  space  occupied  by  all 
the  vouchers  and  books.  It  is  proposed,  in  connection  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  end  walls,  to  make  extensions  to  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  first  section  of  the  wings  adjoining  the  centre — these 
extensions  to  be  seventeen  by  twenty-one  feet,  and  four  stories  high. 
Should  this  plan  be  carried  out,  on  the  east  side,  in  the  present 
clerk's  ofiSce  and  in  the  room  below,  will  be  placed  two  fire-proof 
vaults ;  the  clerk's  ofi&ce  will  be  in  the  extension.  The  basement  of 
the  extension  will  be  used  for  a  place  of  deposit  and  preparation 
of  the  dead  for  burial.  The  trustees'  room,  on  the  third  floor,  will 
be  enlarged.  The  fourth  floor  will  be  used  for  a  visiting-room  for 
patients  and  an  attendant's  room. 

On  the  west  end,  the  extension  will  be  used  for  a  kitchen,  and 
the  present  kitchen  used  for  a  trunk-room;  on  the  officer-floor  an 
additional  room  will  be  gained  for  keeping  drug  supplies ;  tne  super- 
intendent's dining-room  will  be  enlargea  on  the  third  floor,  and  a 
patients'  visiting-room  and  attendant  s  room  gained  on  the  fourth 
floor.  The  present  partitions  across  the  end  of  the  first  wards  from 
the  centre  building  can  then  be  removed,  making  the  ward  lighter, 
and  giving  a  better  circulation  for  air.  I  regard  this  as  a  very 
desirable  change.  This  improvement  will  be  of  great  value,  and 
will  give  increased  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  security  for  our  books  and  papers,  which  are  year 
by  year  increasing  and  accumulating.  Mr.  I.  C.  Coleman,  an  archi- 
tect and  builder,  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost,  which  he 
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places  at  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars.  In 
this  estimate  there  is  no  mention  of  heating-fixtures.  If  the  legis- 
latnre  will  give  us  five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  three 
tboosand  already  appropriated,  we  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  do  the 
proposed  work. 

The  hedge  on  the  north  side  of  the  farm  is  quite  poor,  having 
been  frozen  or  drowned  out  in  places,  and  is  thin  and  altogether 
inadequate.  About  half  of  this  land  is  used  for  ornamental  and  exer- 
eising  grounds  for  patients.  For  their  protection'  and  privacy,  and 
to  prevent  lawless  persons  from  trespassing,  a  good  matched  board 
fence  not  less  than  eight  feet  high  should  be  built,  and  also  on  the 
east  side  as  far  south  as  the  entrance  gate. 

The  psesfiore  of  water  in  the  city  pipes,  at  the  hospital,  amounts 
to  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  This  pressure  is  not  sufficient 
to  tiurow  a  stream  of  wa^r  upon  any  of  the  roofs,  except  perhaps 
tbose  of  the  wings  last  ereeteo.  To  overcome  this  lack  of  pressure, 
I  propose  to  put  in  a  proper  pump,  to  be  used  for  fire  purposes 
and  as  a  duplicate  for  ordinary  uses^  There  is  a  pipe  extending 
around  the  main  building,  and  to  tbe  outbuildings,  with  fire-plugs 
at  convenient  places,  some  twelve  in  number.  If  we  had  a  pump 
idiioh  would  hold  the  water  to  one  hundred  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch,  on  these  plugs,  the  chances  of  combatting  a  fire  sue- 
eessfolly  would  be  largely  increased. 

The  work  on  the  grounds  should  be^  gradually  carried  on,  and 
there  should  be  summer-bouses  and  resting-places  built.  We  ought 
to  have  a  small  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  heating-surfaces  of  the  middle  section  of  the  west  wing  have 
been  in  use  for  twenty-one  years,  and  now  need  renewing ;  in  fact 
it  is  hardly  wise  or  safe  to  put  ofif  this  work,  when  so  much  depends 
iipon  the  proper  warming  of  the  five  wards  in  this  section,  which 
aeeommodate  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

ADDITIONAL  BUILDINGS  NECESSAKT. 

With  five  thousand  insane  in  the  state,  and  the  number  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  with  hospital  provision  for  one-half  or  less 
than  one-half  of  this  number,  the  question  how  to  provide  for  all 
the  insane  who  need  care,  comes  ud  and  is  now  demanding  an  an- 
swer. Shall  the  state  cease  to  build  hospitals  and  throw  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  outside  the  state 
institutions  upon  the  counties?  or  will  the  state  continue  to  make 
additional  provision? 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for  county  provision  is 
that  of  economy. 

Among  the  insane  there  are  probably  as  many  phases  of  mental 
phenomena  and  as  great  a  diversity  of  mental  action  as  there  are 
among  an  equal  number  of  sane  persons.  The  conduct  and  current 
of  tbooght  of  many  incurably  insane  persons  run  largely  in  natural 
channels.  They  read  and  remember  what  they  read ;  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  are  capable  of  enjoying  many 
things  which  sane  people  prize ;  they  are  as  sensitive  (and  perhaps 
more  highly  sensitive)  to  their  surroundings  and  associates,  as  are 
sane  people.  If  counties  are  to  be  left  to  care  for  their  insane,  this 
form  of  provision  means  the  mingling  of  all  classes  together,  the 
—2 
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quiet  and  the  noisy,  the  re&ned  and  the  vulgar.  It  means  buildings 
poorly  heated  and  badly  ventilated,  or  with  no  ventilation  at  all; 
it  means  little  or  no  diversion  or  recreation ;  to  many  it  means  con- 
finement in  a  solitary  cell.  In  short  it  means  that  life  will  be 
divested  of  every  attraction  which  makes  its  prolongation  desirable. 
This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  best  intentions  and  an  average 
humanity  may  be  credited  to  those  in  charge*  of  our  county  poor- 
houses;  but  for  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  proper  assistance  and 
lack  of  the  proper  classification,  which  cannot  be  had  for  lack  of 
numbers  in  any  one  county,  proper  care  of  the  insane  upon  county 
farms  is  almost  if  not  absolutely  impossible. 

Now  a  large  proportion  of  the  insane  outside  our  hospitals  are 
not  paupers  in  any  ordinary  sense.  Many  of  them  have  means  of 
their  own,  and  many  more  have  friends  who  are  well-to-do.  I  know 
of  cases  in  county-houses,  whose  relatives  are  able  and  willing  to 
care  for  them,  and  are  paying  a  fair  compensation  for  their  keep- 
ings who  have  a  great  aversion  to  placing  friends  there.  But  what 
else  can  they  do?  They  must  either  confine  them  in  cages  at 
home,  or  place  them  in   not   much  pleasanter  surroundings  in  the 

Eoor-bouse,  but  more  tolerable  because  removed  from  sight  and  tiie 
aneful  influence  often  exerted  upon  a  growing  family  of  boys  and 
•  girls. 

It  is  a  common  expression  and  a  popular  idea,  that  persons  pos- 
sessed of  means  can  take  their  friends  to  a  private  hospital;  but 
there  are  no  private  institutions  in  the  west  that  have  accommoda- 
tions for  over  thirty  patients,  and  these  institutions  are  full.  At  the 
east  there  are  several  institutions  of  comparatively  large  size,  bat 
these  are  also  full;  and  moreover,  there  is  a  natural  aversion  to 
taking  friends  so  far  from  home,  even  when  the  expense  is  no  object. 

The  state  institutions  in  other  states  are  full,  and  in  most  of 
them  a  demand  for  more  accommodation  for  the  insane  is  heard. 

Practically,  therefore,  it  devolves  upon  the  people  of  this  state  to 
care  for  her  own  unfortunates. 

I  recently  addressed  a  note  to  each  of  the  county  clerks  in  this 
hospital  district,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  insane  per- 
sons in  the  county-houses  of  their  respective  counties.  Thirty-four 
were  kind  enough  to  reply,  and  I  learn  that  there  are  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  insane  in  the  county-houses  and  jails,  eleven  being 
in  jail  in  one  county.  If  the  other  three  counties  had  responded, 
the  number  would  probably  have  reached  five  hundred;  and  if  all 
the  insane  in  care  of  their  friends  had  been  included,  the  number 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  equal  to  the  capacity  of  this  institu- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  is 
sufficient  in  this  district  to  create  a  demand  for  more  accommoda- 
tion. Nine  of  the  more  populous  counties  have  a  larger  number  in 
their  alms-houses  than  their  legal  quota  in  this  institution. 

If  the  counties,  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  insane  in  each, 
lack  of  experience  in  the  management  of  the  insane,  and  want  oJf 
appreciation  of  the  demands  of  humane  care  by  the  county  officials, 
should  refuse  to  put  up  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  prop- 
erly their  insane,  will  the  state  erect  buildings,  on  the  same  basis 
of  cost  per  capita,  as  her  three  completed  hospitals  have  cost,  (and 
I  will  add,  as  her  fourth  hospital  will  cost,  when  completed)? 
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There  is  a  feeling  more  or  less  prevalent,  that  hospitals  for  the 
insane  cost  too  much  money;  particularly  that  asylums  for  the 
inearable  could  and  should  be  built  on  a  cheaper  scale. 

Here  are  some,  be  they  friends  and  **  protectors "  of  the  insane 
or  not,  {I  wiU  not  judge),  who  are  disposed  to  criticise,  however 
cheaply  buildings  may  be  erected.  When  the  last  sections  were 
built  here,  at  an  expense  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  patient,  a 
gentleman  of  some  prominence  thought  we  ought  to  adopt  plans 
costiDg  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  patient.  It 
certainly  is  not  good  policy  or  even  good  economy  for  the  state  to  build 
cheap  or  inflammable  structures ;  these  buildings  are  not  for  one  or 
five  years^  use,  but  for  all  time,  or  as  long  as  the  state  endures. 

There  should  be  one  more  hospital  built  in  the  western  part  of 
fltate  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  other  hospitals.  After  that,  it 
would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  good  management,  that 
the  present  hospitals  should  be  enlarged,  either  by  addmg  new  sec- 
tions to  the  present  structures,  or  by  erecting  detached  buildings 
upon  the  grounds.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  will  so  reduce  the 
cost  for  buildings,  (as  it  certainly  will  the  cost  of  care),  that  the 
way  may  be  opened  for  a  practical  solution  of  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem—*•  How  to  provide  for  all  of  the  insane?" 

To  confine  ourselves  to  this  hospital  district,  I  would  recommend 
to  your  board  the  erection  of  a  detached  building,  which,  when 
completed,  will  accommodate  three  hundred  patients.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  building  can  be  put  up,  in  a  substantial  manner,  fur- 
nished and  heated,  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy,  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  patient.  This  proposition  would  in- 
clude the  privilege  of  utilizing  such  means  and  labor  as  the  hospital 
can  furnish,  namely,  the  work  of  patients,  and  the  use  of  the 
machinery  in  our  carpenter's  and  engineer's  shops. 

It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  state,  and  the 
flat  character  of  what  would  be  available,  does  not  offer  any  very 
commanding  position  for  a  building  site;  but  this  remark  could 
have  been  made  with  equal  force  and  correctness  in  regard  to  the 
main  structure. 

Is  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  practicable  or  desirable  ?  I  am 
aware  that  the  Association  of  Supermtendents  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  Insane  has  deliberately  and  nearly  unanimously  de- 
clared that  six  hundred  patients  should  be  the  limit  of  accommoda- 
tion under  one  management ;  but  in  European  countries,  particu- 
larly in  England,  there  are  several  institutions  accommodating  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  where  successful  management  and 
satisfactory  results  are  admitted.  In  this  country,  in  several  states, 
the  demand  for  room  has  been  so  great,  that  the  limit  of  six  hun- 
dred has  been  exceeded.  At  the  Willard  Asylum,  in  New  York, 
there  is  a  main  building  accommodating  five  hundred,  and  several 
detached  buildinfi^s  accommodating  about  two  hundred  patients  each. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  that  institution,  there  remained 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  patients  under  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  one  superintendent.  At  the  Government  Hospital,  at, 
Washington,  this  plan  of  detached  buildings  has  been  adopted  and 
found  to  be  practicable,  by  actual  test  and  trial.  The  state  of  Con- 
necticut, at  Middletown,  has  recently  completed  a  building,  detached 
from  the  main  hospital  building,  and  accommodating  three  hundred 
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patients.  This  building,  in  capacity  and  plan,  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  proposed  to  be  erected  here.  It  is  not  proposed  or  exx>ected 
that  violent,  destructive  or  noisy  patients  will  be  treated  in  this 
detached  building. 

For  the  past  twelve  years,  when  the  hospital  has  become  so 
crowded  that  no  more  patients  could  be  received,  you  have  been 
asked  to  order  a  certain  number  discharged  to  make  room  for  such 
recent  and  therefore  curable  cases  as  may  apply.  In  other  instances 
changes  have  been  proposed  and  made  with  county  officers,  they 
preferrfng  to  take  a  chronic  and  incurable  case  away  in  order  to 
gain  admission  for  a  troublesome  or  dangerous  one.  In  all  the 
cases  presented  for  your  order  for  discharge  and  prox>osed  for  ex- 
change with  the  counties,  the  individuals  selected  were  the  most 
quiet,  the  most  harmless,  the  most  orderly  and  the  best  workers  in 
the  hospital.  It  is  proposed,  should  this  building  be  erected,  to 
place  this  class  of  persons  in  it,  instead  of  sending  them  back  to 
friends  or  to  the  county  poor-houses.  It  is  true  that  a  larger 
number  would  necessarily  be  employed,  and  the  respon9ibilitie8  of 
the  head  would  be  increased,  still  there  would  be  some  positive 
advantages.  The  increased  facilities  for  classification  would  not  be 
inconsiderable;  the  working  force  upon  the  farm  and  grounds 
could  be  kept  there;  also  a  demented  class,  now  occupymg  two 
wards  in  the  present  structure.  This  would  afford  opportunity  to 
give  up  one  ward,  at  least,  to  epileptics,  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment upon  our  present  facilities. 

The  frightful  contortions  of  an  epileptic  in  a  fit,  the  unnatural 
and  startling  scream  which  ushers  in  the  paroxysm,  the  heavy  fall, 
and  often  severe  bruises  resulting,  all  combine  to  make  it  extremely 
desirable  to  separate  this  class  from  patients  afflicted  with  other 
forms  of  nervous  disease. 

Then,  if  we  must  have  the  criminal  class — we  are  still  hopeful 
that  some  other  provision  will  be  made  for  these,  but  if  we  must 
have  them — one  ward  could  be  given  up  to  their  care.  No  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  show  why  this  separation  is  desirable.  Every 
right  thinking  and  right  feeling  person  shuns  such  associations,  and 
what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  communities,  and  the  insane 
are  no  exceptional  class  in  this  regard. 

In  view  of  the  great  demand  for  increased  room,  the  economy  to 
the  state  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  its  practicability  and  even  its 
advantages,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  give  this  subject  candid  and 
careful  consideration,  and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  to  the  legislature  as  its  importance  demands. 

FABM  AND  GARDEN. 

Our  farming  operations  have  been  reasonably   successful.     The 

Slanting  of  trees,  and  other  work  upon  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
ospital,  have  prevented  the  use  of  these  grounds,  as  in  former 
years,  for  herding  cows;  and  about  forty  acres  of  land  heretofore 
used  for  farming  purposes  have  been  given  up  for  pasture.  More 
land  is  still  felt  to  be  desirable,  to  give  useful  employment  to 
patients,  as  well  as  for  the  general  utility  and  best  interests  of  the 
institution. 
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We  made  our  first  experiment  with  ensilage  the  past  season ;  the 
sQo  is  twenty  by  thirty-three  feet,  and  fourteen  feet  deep,  about 
half  the  depth  being  above  and  half  below  ground.  It  has  been  only 
about  half  filled,  for*  lack  of  materials.  We  first  cut  up  two  acres 
of  sweet  -oorn,  and  then  the  stalks  from  "  topping "  twenty-four 
acres  of  corn,  making  in  all  about  fifty  tons.  Tnis  work  has  just 
been  completed,  and  tne  result  is  lookea  forward  to  with  interest. 

In  the  past  two  years  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds  of  pork  have  been  killed,  and  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
one  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  received  for  hoffs   sold. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  articles 
ndsed,  as  well  as  the  expense  incurred.  This  account  has  not  been 
credited  with  all  it  is  entitled  to,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  labor 
about  the  institution  in  the  way  of  hauling,  grading,  etc.,  not  prop- 
eriy  farm  work,  and  for  which  the  farm  receives  no  credit. 

Farm  Balance-Sheet  for  the  Year  1881. 
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sale  of  live  stock 

sale  of  old  mowing  machine. 

sale  of  wood 

cash  received  forpaeturace.. 

hauling  coal , 

100  bunches  celery 

^(.938  heads  cabbage 

907Vi  bushels  potatoes 

tomatoes 

cucumbers 

lima  beans 

horse  radish... 

befBts 
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string  beans.... 
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sweet  potatoes. 
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1.996  pounds  rhubarb 

562  bunches  asparagus 

1.5*i7  pounds  pork,  fresh 

1,179       ••       hams 

1.091       '*      smoked  shoulders. 
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pigs  feet  pickled 
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528       ••     currants 
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65  bushels  potatoes  sold 
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"      690 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Miss  Mary  Johnstou^  in  the  employ  of  the  institution  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  its  esteemed  and  devoted  matron  for  twelve  years, 
resigned  her  position,  in  July  last,  on  account  of  failing  health.  We 
trast  that  by  taking  a  much  needed  and  prolonged  rest,  she  will  be 
fully  restored;  she  left  us  with  the  best  wishes  of  officers,  attendants 
and  patients,  for  her  future  health  and  happiness. 

Bey.  £.  A.  Tanner,  for  fourteen  years  the  chaplain  of  this  institu- 
tion, has  resigned,  having  been  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Illi- 
nois College.  While  we  deeply  feel  his  loss,  we  are  assured  that  his 
administration  will  be  successful  and  that  the  college  will  prosper 
under  his  supervision.  This  is  the  sincere  wish  of  all  here,  for 
ne?er  was  a  chaplain  more  highly  appreciated  and  beloved. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Oilman,  for  sixteen  years  the  efficient  first  assistant 
physician,  has  resigned,  and  will  soon  depart  from  our  midst,  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Banney,  who  for  many  years,  was  its  conscientious 
and  successful  head.  We  wish  the  doctor  success  in  this  new  field 
of  increased  responsibility  and  care. 

The  editors  of  the  following  list  of  newspapers  have  our  sincere 
thanks  for  gratuitous  copies :  Beligious  Telescope ;  The  Standard :  l)er 
Christliche  Apologete ;  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Watchman ;  Park  College  Record 
(two  copies) ;  Weekly  Leader,  Bloomington ;  Sauk  Bapids  Sentinel ;  Gen- 
esee Bepubhc ;  Galena  Weekly  Gazette ;  Panta^aph,  Bloomington : 
(jreenviUe  Advocate ;  Mason  City  Journal ;  The  Henry  County  News, 
Geneseo;  Daily  Quincy  Germania;  The  Bepublican  Examiner,  Jer- 
seyville;  Fulton  County  Ledger,  Canton;  The  Delavan  Times;  The 
Ban,  Greenville;  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  Chicago;  Aurora  Beacon 
(two  copies) ;  Peoria  Democrat  (German) ;  Prairie  Chief,  Cambridge : 
The  Democratic  Herald,  Pittstield ;  The  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago ; 
The  Times,  Orion ;  The  Chronicle,  Cambridge ;  The  Journal,  Bood- 
honse ;  The  Christian  Instructor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Weekly  Journal, 
Jacksonville;  Weekly  Whig,  Quincy;  Prairie  Beacon,  Paris;  Peoria 
Jonmal;  City  Weekly,  Sycamore;  Weekly  Courier,  Jacksonville; 
Joliet  Signal;  Bock  Island  Union;  The  Independent,  Griggsville. 

From  0.  Fletcher  we  received  a  large  box  of  periodicals  and 
magazines. 

From  John  S.  Pierson,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pictures. 
,  We  are  under  obligations  to   Dr.  Gillett,  superintendent   of  the 
institution  for  the  education  of  the   deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  use  of 
their  wash-house  and   machinery   while  the  hospital  laundry  was 
nndergoing  repairs. 

To  "The  J.  H.  Letton  Combination,"  of  this  city,  we  are  indebted 
for  an  amusing  entertainment,  consisting  of  a  concert  and  minstrel 
specialties. 

,  To  the  Madrigal  Society,  (Prof.  H.  Bretherick,  leader),  we  are 
indebted  for  another  elegant  musical  entertainment,  when  the  oper- 
etta "Pinafore"  was  presented. 

We  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  the  Morgan  County 
Agricultural  Society,  for  granting  admission  to  our  patients  to 
attend  their  fairs  each  year. 
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We  have  received  twenty  dollars  from  W.  J.  Hunter,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  amusement  fund,  to  show  his  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  recovery  of  a  very  dear  friend. 

The  ''Broom  Brigade/'  an  amateur  company  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  young  ladies,  assisted  by  several  gentlemen,  has  oar  Bixicere 
thanks  for  the  privilege  of  observing  how  the  gentler  sex  can 
"shoulder  arms. 

To  Luke  Wadleigh  we  are  indebted  for  one  piano.  This  instru- 
ment has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  more  disturbed  wards  on  the 
female  side.  Some  of  these  patients  were  once  good  musicians,  and 
still  enjoy  music.  It  diverts  the  mind  of  the  performer/ and  is 
pleasing  to  all.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  this  ^ift 
affords  us  of  doing  so  much  for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of 
this  class  of  our  household. 

We  are  indebted  to  those  who  assisted  Dr.  Ayers  in  giving  ns  one 
delightful  vocal  and  instrumental  concert. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  you,  individually  and  as  a  board, 
for  your  counsel  and  cordial  support,  and  for  much  kindness  shown 
myself  and  family.  Committing  this  beneficent  institution  to  that 
kind  Providence  which  has  shielded  us  from  calamity  or  severe  dis- 
aster in  the  past,  we  enter  with  cheerful  hope  and  courage  npon 
the  duties  ana  labors  of  another  biennial  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  CARBIEL,  M.  D.; 

Superintendent . 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  October  1,  1882. 


TABLES 


ACCOMPANYING  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT, 


TABLE  I. 


MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1^ 

0 

i 

MOVBVBNT. 

o 

B 

« 

• 
« 
• 

9 

• 

B 

• 

a 
• 

9 

Female... 

Number   of    patients  in    hospital 
September  90, 1880 

323 

310 

633 
514 

142 

178 

86 

ol 

881 

Number  of  oatients  since  admitted 
Whole  number  treated  since  Sep- 
tember^. 1880 

"i38' 

458 
31 
54 
27 
4 
26 

142 

"■■'ii6" 

425 
40 
SO 
12 
0 
21 

103 

141 

458 
34 
59 
24 
3 
24 

144 

316 
320.429 

120 

442    .... 

37 
35 
23 
0 
24 
119    ... 

823    ... 

318.548  638 

1.147 

Number  discharged,  recovered. . . . 

Number  discharged,  improved 

Number  discharged. unimproved.. 

Number  eloped 

...... 

Number  died 

Total  discharged  and  died 

508 

Number  of  patients  remaining  Sep- 
tember^. 1882 

639 

Daily  average  since  Sept.  30. 1880.. . 

322.543 

1 

316.243 

TABLE  II. 


DDIUTION  OF  INSANITY  IN  THOSE   ADMITTED. 


DUBATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1>WR  than  ♦b«*«  monthft. 

125 
ifi9 
28 
31 
30 
14 
6 

93 

42 

26 

25 

21 

4 

6 

4 

4 

218 

Between  three  and  six  months 

71 

Between  six  and  twelve  months 

54 

Between  one  and  two  years 

56 

Between  two  and  five  years 

51 

Between  five  and  ten  years ],..'. 

18 

Between  ten  and  twenty  years. 

12 

Over  twenty  years 

4 

Unknown... 

16 

20 

Total 

279 

235 

514 

D 
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TABLE  III. 


MANNER  OF  COMMITMENT. 


HOW  COMMITTED. 


Female.]  Total 


By  verdict  of  jury 

By  certificate  of  penitentiary  physician 
By  mittimus 

Total 


265 

m 

7 

0 

7 

1 

279 

235 

49» 

7 

S 


514 


TABLE  IV. 


NUMBER  OF  ATTACK  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


NUMBER  OF  ATTACK. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

First 

2SS 

17 

5 

2 

2 

1 
210 

•1 

4» 

Second  

35 

Third 

10 

Fourth 

2 

Fifth 

i 

3 

3 

tJlJC  tXx  ..«-._....*---        -        — -        

3 

Total 

279 

235 

514 

TABLE  V. 


EXOITINO  CAUSE   OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Domestic  trouble 

8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
2 

10 

IS 

Business  trouble 

6 

Belifirious  excitement 

4 

"Sanctiflcation  meetings" •. 

1 
12 

3 

Grief ;:::::..::.::::::::. ::ii;::::::ii*.;::::::: 

Disappointment  in  love 

20 
2 

Puerperal 

24 

24 

Physical  injury 

3 
SO 
18 
5 
5 
19 
15 

8 

Ill  health * '. !!'.'".!?.'. !".".Ili; 

24 
3 
3 

54 

Vicious  induliarences 

21 

Over-exertion 

8 

Hard  study 

5 

Sunstroke 

19 

Intemperance 

U 

MiAp.arri Afire ..    ..  , ...       .... 

3 
2 
3 

3 

Epilepsy 

12 

14 

Jealousy 

3 

Ty  phoia  fever 

2 
5 
3 

2 

Hereditary  predisposition 

5 

Congestion  of  bram 

2 

8 

16 

5 

Seduction 

3 

Menopause 

16 

Paralysis 

2 
2 
2 

2 

Spiritualism 

2 

Syphilis 

2 

Nostalfiria 

1 

1 

122 

1 

Sterility 

1 

Unknown 

137 

262 

Total 

279 

235 

514 

I 


27 
TABLE  VI. 


D 


OOaUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


OCCUPATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Itoiii6etic daties - t...- '    

224 

224 

Farmers 

110 

68 

6 

2 

1 
1 

110 

Laborers 

58 

StodentB. 

2 

4 

8 

Teachers 

6 

Barbers. 

1 

Beai  estate  dealers 

1 

DrPr.4smakerR 

2 

2 

Marble  Dollshers.. 

1 
2 

1 
1 
I 
S 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
S 
5 

1 

flamess-makers 

2 

Capitalists 

1 

Street-car  drivers - 

] 

Beetion  bosses 

1 

Printers 

3 

BankerH 

2 

Hiisic  teachers... 

I 

CoDDersmlths........... 

1 

TeamsterH. 

2 

Tel^raphers 

2 

Carpenters.... 

3 

BlackFmitlis 

5 

Clerks 

Saddlers 

••••••••     • 

Dentists 

Plasterers 

Wason-makers „ 

Onun  ftpeoalators 

Clothiers 

f^vriag^  trimmers 

Jnstioeof  Peace 

TrEunps 

Brick  masons 

EnsinfMfrR 

Civil  enffineem 

Cn*ir-makerB 

Coal  miners 

PhTsicians — 

Painters 

Ctenrrmen 

otone-eutters 

Book-keepers. 

cGnr-maaen*.  .  .  . .  ^  ^ 

ohoe-makers 

1 

J'*'*l»*n1ate 

Wood  dealers 

Coopers 

Courtezans. 

1 

Nisht  watchmen 

2 

88 

Dmceists 

Spinners. 

Merchants 

Printers 

Peddlers 

Brass  molders 

Ao  occupation 

2 

UDknown 

1 

34 

Totals. 

269 

286 

514 

D 
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TABLE  VII. 


CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


OIYIIi  CONDITION. 


Total 


Single.... 
Married.. 
Widowed. 
Unknown 

Totals 


159 

«2 

1«6 

198 

14 

86 

1 

0 

279 

235 

221 
SIS 

49 
1 


514 


TABLE  Vm. 


NATIVITY  OP  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


NATIVITT. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Germany 

26 

25 

10 

106 

7 

10 

14 

5 

4 

21 

16 
3 

88 
7 
8 

22 
8 
4 
8 
4 
2 
2 

47 

Ireland 

41 

Eneland 

IS 

Illinois 

194 

Kentucky 

14 

New  York 

18 

Ohio 

36 

Virsrinia 

8 

Missouri 

8 

Iowa 

3 

Indiana 

8 
2 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

12 

Tennessee 

4 

New  Jersey 

8 

N«w  Hampshire 

I 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

1 
4 
1 

IS 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 

2 
5 

Maryland 

2 

Pennsylvania 

17 

Vermont 

2 

Massachusetts 

4 

Wisconsin 

2 

Maine 

1 
1 
1 
1 
15 

3 

West  Vir«Inia 

9 

AlahRma . 

1 

California 

1 

Sweden 

12 

1 

27 

Norway ^ 

1 

Scotland 

1 

1 

Canada 

5 
5 

Unknown « 

27 

38 

Totals 

279 

235 

614 

H     a 


h 
"^ 

a 

2« 

- 

s 

« 

Dlarrhcea. 

S 

- 

ii  ; 

Heart  dieease.... 

fa 

:" 

:    - 

ari 

&; 

H 

" 

; 

- 

EpllopBy 

h 

"  : 

■■ 

a 

'"  : 

b 

;~ 

a 

" 

ir 

brain. 

■ 

-t:- 

- 

-{ 

: 

ConsDinptloii... 

Px 

" 

a 

- 

ta 

H 

h 

a 

h 

"^ 

^^   '* 

1 

"^B^ 

a_ 

C4 

" 

Typhoid  fever... 

a 

" 

; 

" 

Klllled   by  loco- 

h 

■ 

a 

~ : 

" 

Typho  -  malarial 

Pfa 

s 

— 

~ 

jj 

oraonabybone 
InfBBophagus., 

» 

a 

~ 

" 

Senile  eihaua- 

Pu 

_a 

" 

u- 

^h^nlS^ 

a 

;"■ 

: 

~ 

b 

" 

" 

chronic  mania. 

a 

; 

■" 

E  b       tloa  from 

h 

"  ; 

u. 

acute  mania... 

a 

P 

.  ^ 


D 
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TABLE  X. 


AGES  AT  DEATH. 


Aas. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 


Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

Twenty  to  twenty- five  years 
Twenty- five  to  thirty  years. 
Thirty  to  thirtj-flve  years... 

Thirty-five  to  forty  years 

Forty  to  forty-five  years 

Forty- five  to  fifty  years 

Fifty  to  sixty  years 

Sixty  to  seventy  years 

Seventy  to  ei^ty  years 

Totals 


1 
4 

6 
6 
7 
5 
6 
7 
5 
3 


60 


11 
6 
6 
9 
5 
6 
1 
1 


45 


1 

4 

17 

12 

19 

14 

U 

18 

S 

4 


95 


TABLE  XL 


RATIO  OF  DEATHS. 


Ratio  peb  cent. 


Female.  I  Total. 


On  those  admitted  In  two  years 

On  all  under  treatment  in  two  years 

On  average  number  present  in  two  years 


18.5 
8.S 
14.8 


TABLE  XII. 


DURATION  OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE  WHO  DIED. 


DUBATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Under  one  month 

2 
2 

1 
5 
2 
1 
9 
« 
5 
4 
7 
6 

1 
2 

1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
6 
6 
3 
8 
3 
8 
1 

3 

One  to  two  months ...' 

4 

Two  to  three  months 

2 

Three  to  six  months 

1« 

Six  to  nine  months 

4 

Nine  to  twelve  montiis 

2 

Twelve  to  eifirhteen  montJis 

12 

Eishte  en  months  to  three  years 

12 

Three  to  four  years 

11 

Four  to  five  years 

7 

Five  to  ten  years 

15 

Ten  to  fifteen  years 

9 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

S 

Over  twenty  years 

1 

Totals 

50 

45 

90 

GBNERAIi     BESULTS   SINCE   THE   HOSPITAL  WAS  FIBST   OPENED. 


Year, 

3SS 

''is 

"i 

il 
If 

i 

is 

■  ? 

D,.OH„»„. 

5  Eg 

III 

1 

B  CP  XOJXTKtntSKTB. 

1 

1 
1 

i 

■ 

J 

[ 

1 

lHlI-2 

18GT-8 

IK 

is 
is? 

■1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

408 
T08 
6IK 

1S8 

i 

996 

■is 

IS 

'i 

1 
S 

t 
t 
S 

1 

uo 

4W 

PsUeiitE  admitted  under  Dr.  Hlggliis 31T 

"      Dr.Jones , 27 

■•     Dr.McParland 3,«? 

■■     Dr.  Cornel 8.369 


D 


82 


TABLE  XIII. 

PATIENTS  BY  COUNTIES. 

Number  of  patients  admitted  from  each  county  now  represented  in  the 
hospital,  since  the  institution  was  opened,  November  30,  1851 ;  also 
the  legal  quota,  and  number  now  in  the  hospital,  from  each  county 
in  this  district. 


GOUNTIBS. 

r 

o          ; 

1 

■ 

D 

1 

Number  of  ad- 
missions pre- 
vious to  Sept. 
30,1880 

Number  of  ad- 
missions since 
Sept  30. 1880... 

0 
9 

Adams 

30 

17 

7 

7 

4 

14 

9 

21 

12 

18 

6 

18 

8 

20 

13 

16 

19 

14 

30 

8 

8 

7 

10 

14 

16 

28 

8 

17 

3 

19 

26 

6 

9 

5 

14 

12 

11 

39 
21 

7 
10 

5 
16 
13 
25 
16 
22 

8 
19 
13 
25 
16 
22 
20 
18 
37 

9 
12 
12 
13 
14 
21 
27 

9 
20 

4 

26 
34 

4 
13 

8    1 
18 
16 
11 

313 

72 

36 

82 

18 

67 

76 

146 

107 

111 

37 

95 

81 

148 

81 

112 

147 

121 

190 

65 

67 

61 

63 

96 

283 

173 

25 

162 

22 

171 

230 

32 

84 

52 

122 

97 

48 

38 

85 

31 

34 

51 

92 

36 

32 
26 

8 

8 

2 

12 

9 
15 

7 
19 

4 

8 

6 
24 
18 
19 
19 
14 
26 

7 

9 

8 
11 
10 
37 
15 

8 
17 

4 

23    1 
82    ' 

10    ' 

5    1 

\l  < 

10 
1 

i  ' 

1    i 
2 
3    • 

1 

346 

Bureau 

97 

Brown 

44 

Cass 

<M> 

Calhoun : 

2» 

rhrl¥>tiAn 

m 

De  Witt 

85 

Fulton 

161 

Greene 

114 

Hancock 

190 

Henderson - 

41 

Henry 

103 

Jersey 

86 

Knox - 

172 

Lofl^an 

94 

Macon 

1SI 

Macoupin 

166 

McDonoufl^h 

135 

McLean 

216 

Marshall 

72 

Mason 

66 

Menard 

64 

Mercer 

74 

Montgomery 

106 

Morgan 

39) 

Peoria 

188 

Piatt 

f^ 

Pike 

179 

Putnam 

26 

Rock  Island 

194 

Sangamon 

262 

Stark 

35 

Schuyler 

94 

Scott 

57 

Tazewell 

m 

Warren 

112 

m 

Clark 

39 

Ed  gar 

89 

Ford 

7 

35 

Orundy 

35 

"2 

7    1 

53 

Livingston 

95 

Marion 

37 

*  *  1 

Totals 

508 

639    1 

574    1.... 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Oftke  Beeeiptg  and  Expenditures  of  the  IliinoU  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Iwane,  for  ifce  fi*cal  year,  fr(m,  October  1, 1880,  to  SepUmber  30, 1882 


Oeto^                                                                             

37.HW0O 
37.S0O» 

11 

H9% 

October                                                            ending  December  31 

Sepiember                                                      i  aooonnt  of— 

MS 

^s 

.is^ 

ainrS 

Oeiober                                                   ?.  BmbIot.  treunrer).... 

llS7.«3(r 

I1S7.433  07 

mww 

D 
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Finanoial  Statement — Continued, 


1880. 
October         1 


1881. 


July 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October        1 


1880. 
October 


July 


1881. 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October       1 


1880. 
October         1 


1881. 
September  30 


1880. 
October         1 


1881. 
September  30 


nCPBOVEllENTB  iLND  BBPAIB8. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


To  appropriation. 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (wages) 

Freight  and  transportation 

BuildinflTs,  improvements  and  repairs. 

Machinery,  etc , 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


niPBOTBMENT  OF  OBOUNDS. 

Dr, 


To  balance. 


To  appropriation. 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (wages) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. . 
Farm,  garden,  grounds,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) $1,000  00 

Less  overdraft  on  B.  F.  Beesly,  treasurer     162  00 


OOBN-OBIBS,  PiaaSBT,  BTO. 

Dr, 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Attendance  (wages) 


To  balance. 


BBWBB. 

Dr. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 


4,404  42 


2.500  00 


»6.904  42 
2.500  00 


696  00 


1,000  00 


$1,«»6  00 


838  00 


51  eo 


151  GO 


88  89 


188  89 


475  95 

13  50 

1,7»91 

2.  IS  06 

2,500  00 


$6.904  42 


567  9S 

256  99 

33  85 

838  00 


$1,696  00 


51  (» 
$5160 


38  89 
$38  g 


85 
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Financial  Statement — Continued. 


July 


1881. 
September  SO 


Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  aoconnt  of— 

A.ttendanoe  (wafires) 

BuildinfiTS,  improvements  and  repairs. 

By  balance 


1881. 
October'      1 


1881. 

Joly  1 


1881. 
September  90 


18St. 
My  1 


1881. 

September  80 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 


July 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October       1 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) |2,000  00 

Less  overdraft  on  B.  F.  Beesley,  treasurer  1.906  38 


TBANBFBB  OF  PATZBNTS. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Frelfirht  and  transportation 


BXFBiaBBATOB. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of—. 

Attendance  (wases) 

Buildings.  Improvements  and  repairs.. 
By  balance 


2.000  00 


$2.000  00 


08  02 


1SU48 


865  12 

1,041  26 

9S62 


$2.000  00 


$132  48 


6.000  00 


$5.000  00 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) $5,000  00 

Less  overdraft  on  B.F.  Beesley.  treasurer     812  83 


BND  WAIiLB. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Or. 


By  balance. 


To  balance  (in state  treasury,  undrawn). 


4.187  17 


3.000  00 


$3.000  00 


3,000  00 


182  48 


$132  48 


128  75 

684  08 
4,187  17 


$5.000  00 


3.000  00 


3.000  00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


0/  the  Receiptt  and  Expejiditures  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  for  thejiscal  year,  from  October  1, 1881,  to  September  30, 1882. 


OBSIHIBY  BXPIKBBe. 

Dr. 

ES.7W90 

^500  00 

ISS! 

26.0WIKI 
7,069  4fi 

ii 

18KS. 
Janunr?       1 

fa?'     ! 

'  appropriaUoaforauarterendlnc December  31.... 

September  30 

iisii 

Or. 
lonaaoountor- 

vs 

fS 

Iiounds,  roada  and  tenoee.. 

'•gJl 

ti»>.oa8  31 

tlSCHiSl 

October        1  Ito  balance  (in  hiinda  of  B.  F.  Beealey.  treasurer) 

9.878  M 

87 
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Financial  Statement — ConUnued. 


October 


J1U7 


1883. 
SeptemlMir  90 


mpBoysMXHTB  m>  bspaibs. 
Dr. 


To  balance, 


Oetober 


ITo 


1881. 
Oetober 


July 


Tc  balance. 


1882. 

September  SO 


1882. 
Oetober 


1 


1881. 
Oetober 


appropriation, 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (wasres) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 
Macbinery 

By  balance 


balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) |2, 551  14 

Less  overdraft  on  B.  F.  Beesley.  treasurer     756  43 


IMPBOYEMENT  07  GB0UMD8. 

Dr. 


'  appropriation. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Attendance  (wages) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 
Farm,  garden,  grounds,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn) $1,026  18 

Loss  overdraft  on  B.  F.  Beesley,  treasurer     236  00 


TIIiTEB. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Attendance  (wages) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 


1881. 
October 


1882. 


1 


BE7BIOBBAT0B. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 


September  SOjBy  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (wages) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 


2.500  00 


2.600  00 


$5,000  00 


1.795  71 


838  00 


1.000  00 


$1.838  00 


790  18 


98  62 


$93  62 


4,187  17 


$4,187  17 


1,900  50 

1,823  94 

79  86 

1,795  71 

$5,000  00 


691  42 
140  00 
216  40 
790  18 

ll.838  00 


892 
84  70 

$93  62 


526  25 
3,660  92 

$4.187  17 


I 
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Financial  Statement — Contimud^ 


1881. 
July       1 


1882. 
September  30 


1881. 
October        1 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October         1 


TBANSFBB   OF  PA.TIEMT8. 

l>r. 
To  appropriation 

Cr, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Freifirht  and  transportation 


END  WAIiliS. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 


By  balance. 


To  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


15196 


$15195 


3,000  00 


$3,000  00 


151' 95 
$151  95 


3,000  00 
$3.O00  00 


3.000  00 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


B.  F.  Beesley,  Treaswrer,  in  account  mth  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


1880. 
October 
December 

1881. 
Mnrch 
Jane 

September 
September 


1881. 

September 


October 


1880. 
November 

18SI. 
Jaaaary 
August 
September 


1880. 
October 

1881. 
September 


1 
1 

2 

1 

23 

90 


30 


OSDINABY  BXPENBBB. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Carriel,  superintendent 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"  balance 


To  balance 

IMPBOYEMBXTS  ANT  BEPAIBB. 

Dr, 
30  To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


25 
16 
30 


1 
90 


1881. 
Aogust 
September 


1881. 
September 


16 
30 


30 


1881. 
Ausust 


1881. 
September 


188L 
September 


16 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Or. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


nCPBOYBMENT  OT  GBOUNDS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer.. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


SO 


30 


September  29 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

COBM-CBIBS.  PIOOBBT.   BTC 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

8EWBB. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


21.080  22 
27,600  00 

27.500  00 
27,600  00 
22,500  00 
11.352  85 


$137.483  07 


23.794  90 


674  63 

1,197  30 

2.659  54 

547  58 


$5,079  05 


800  80 
395  20 


$696  00 


51  60 


$51  60 


38  89 


$38  89 


113.638  17 
23.794  90 


$137.433  07 


674  63 
4.404  42 


$5.079  06 


696  00 


$696  00 


5160 


$51  60 


38  89 
$88  89 


40 


Treasaier's  Report — ConHmud. 


1881. 
September  90 

VZLTEB. 

Dr. 
To  balance  (overdraftj 

1.906  38 

1881 
September  90 

Or. 
By  BUDerinteiideiit'8  orders  Dald 

1.906  SS 

By  balanoe  (overdraft) » 

$1,906  38 

$1.906  38 

September  80 

1.906  88 

IBRl 
September  90 

BBFSIGESATOB. 

Dr. 
To  balance  (overdraft) 

812  83 

1881. 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

812  83 

September  30 

Bv  balanoe  (overdraft)      ^^.....t 

$812  83 

$812  8S 

812  8S 

September  30 

1881. 
September  30 

September  30 

TBAN8FEB  OF  PATIENTS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

132  48 

Gr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

^48 

$132  40 

$1S2  4S 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

B.  F.  Beesley,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  lUinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882. 


18S1. 

October 
December 

1882. 
March 
June 
August 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
October 


1882. 
Ml 
September 


1882. 
September 


1882. 

September 


OBDINABT  EXPENSES. 

7>r. 


I i To  balance  on  hand 

6    *  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


7|  "  amount  from  state  treasurer 

3'  "  amount  from  state  treasurer 

31   **  amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Garriel.  superintend't 


30 


Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid 
••  balance , 


To  balance. 


27 
30 


nCPBOYEHEKTS  AKD  BEPAIS8. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
••  balance 


30 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


30, By  balance  (overdraft). 


1882. 
Xay  11 

July  27 

September  30 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
September  30 


IMPBOTEMENT  OF  GBOUNDB. 

Dr, 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  balance 


Or, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

FILTBB. 

Dr, 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1881. 
November     2 

1882. 
8ei)tember    8  '  *  amount  from  state  treasurer 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  30 


Cr, 


1  By  balance  (overdraft) 

••  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


[ 


23,794  90 
22.500  00 

22.500  00 
22.500  00 
26.000  00 
12.727  41 


$130.022  31 


120.643  77 
9.378  54 


9.378  54 


2,448  86 
755  43 


$8.204  29 


337  47 
474  35 
236  00 


$1,047  82 


1.906  38 
93  62 


$2,000  00 


$130.022  31 


3.204  29 


$3,204  29 


755  43 


1.047  82 


$1,047  ^ 
236  00 


1.906  38 
93  62 


$2,000  00 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Continued, 


1881. 
November     2 
December  21 

1882. 
July  27 


1882. 
September  90 


BEFBIOEBATOB. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer 


Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


812  83 
3.919  48 

267  69 


$5.000  00 


5.000  M 
$5.000  00 
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REPORT  OP  THE  TRU8TEEB. 


Eaa,  Shelby  M.  CnLLOH,  Oovemor  oflJUnois. 

• 

Sir  :  We  herewith  respectfolly  submit  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  obligations  as  trustees,  we  have  endeavored 
to  keep  in  view  both  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  unfortunate  class  of  people  for 
f horn  this  noble  charity  has  been  instituted  and  sustained. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendent  and  treasurer  set  forth  the  con- 
ation of  the  hospital.  We  refer  you  to  them  for  such  details  in 
Kspect  to  the  management  as  you  may  desire  more  fully  to  examine. 

The  appropriations  for  ordinary  and  special  purposes  have  been 
upended,  as  we  believe,  with  discretion  and  economy.  The  appro- 
jnaiions  made  by  the  last  general  assembly  for  a  settling- basin 
ind  filter,  and  for  a  half -mile,  of  fence,  proved  to  be  too  smaU  to 
leeomplish  the  object  in  view,  and  consequently  no  expenditure  of 
them  has  been  made. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remarks  of  the  superintendent  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  pure  water,  in  which  we  fully 
co-incide. 

^  We  have  considered  the  other  requests  for  appropriations  contained 
hi  his  report,  and  believe  the  amounts  asked  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  set  forth,  and  for  placing  and  maintaining  this  hospital 
tt  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  hospitals  in  the  state. 

The  new  north  wing  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  wing  in 
B^y  particulars.  The  poor  ventilation  of  the  old.  wing  was  a 
BOQice  of  annoyance  and  vexation,  which  has  been  entirely  obviated 
hi  the  new  structure,  in  which  the  ventilation  and  fresh  air  supply 
^  ample  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

bi  a  former  report  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of  caring 
for  the  convict  and  criminal  insane.  We  again  refer  to  it,  in  the 
^  that  some  action  may  be  taken  by  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  this  class  of  the  insane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve  the 
state  hospitals  of  their  care  and  custody.  Our  hospitals  are  not 
Pnsons,  and  the  humane  treatment  of  the  insane,  demanded  by 
public  sentiment  and  by  the  dictates  of  christian  philanthropy,  is 
iiot  compatible  with  the  security  of  society  against  the  operations 
of  insane  convicts  brought'  from  the  penitentiaries.  We  endorse  the 
remarks  of  the  superintendent  on  this  subject,  and  earnestly  recom- 
Biend  the  matter  to  your  favorable  consideration. 


E  6 

We  request  that  the  following  appropriations  may  be  made  by  the 
Thirty-Third  General  Assembly,  for  the  several  purposes  named, 
to- wit : 

For  ordinary  expenses,  $98,000  fwr  annvm $196,000 

For  improvements    and  repairs,  $6,000  per  annum 10,000 

For  care  and  improvement  of  grounds,   $1,000  per  annum,  2,0C0 

For  new  main  sewer 8,000 

For  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land 6,400 

For  changing  barracks  to  permanent  cottages 4,000 

For  furnishing  barracks 2,000 

For  settling  basin  and  filter 17,000 

For  additional  fire-pump,  pipes  and  plugs 8,008 

For  new  fence 500 

For  stone  culvert,  to  replace  decaying  bridge 2,600 

For  carpenter  and  repair  shop 4,000 

For  slaughter-house 8,000 

For  branch  railroad  to  I.  G.  B.  B 8,000 

Total $261,500 

Col.  James  A.  Yiall,  a  member  of  this  board,  had  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  last  December,  since  which  time  he  has  not  been  able  to 
act  as  trustee.  In  order  to  provide  against  any  contingency  by 
which  the  business  of  the  institution  might  suffer  for  want  of  a 
quorum  of  the  board,  it  is  desirable  that  some  action  be  taken, 
should  his  disability  continue. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  able  and  efficient 
management  of  the  hospital  by  Dr.  H.  Wardner,  superintendent, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  H.  FINCH,  PreMent, )  ^ 
JAMES  BOTTOM,  \  IrmUe^. 

Anna,  Illinois,  October  1.  1882. 


BEPORT  OP  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

GENTiiEMBN: — I   respectfully   submit  the    following  report  of   the 
operations  of  the  hospital  during  the  past  two  years. 


STATISTICS. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  biennial  period,  there  were  remaining  in 
the  hospital  five  hundred  and  one  patients;  since  that  time  there 
have  be^n  admitted  three  hundred  and  four,  of  whom  fifty-seven 
and  twenty-four  one-hundredths  per  cent,  were  males  and  forty-two 
and  seventy-six  hundredths  per  cent,  were  females.  The;  number 
discharged,  recovered,  is  one  hundred  and  two,  being  thirty-three  and 
fifty-five  huttdredths  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  or  twelve  and 
sixty-seven  handredths  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  treat- 
ment, which  has  been  eisht  hundred  and  five. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  from  the  opening  of  the  hospital 
is  fourteen  hundred  and  forty.  The  whole  number  who  have  been 
discharged,  recovered,  since  that  time,  is  three-hundred  and  seventy- 
fi?e,  or  twenty-six  and  four  hundredths  per  cent. 

For  further  statistical  information,  I  refer  you  to  the  tables  hereto 
appended. 

From  the  tables  published  in  the  reports  made  by  this  hospital, 
it  appears  that  the  death-rate  for  each  year,  since  it  was  opened, 
has  been  as  follows: 


i 


First  year 6.06  per  cent. 

Second  year 2.96  per  cent. 

Third  year 6.26  per  cent. 

Foarth  year 6.10  per  cent. 

Fifth  year 4.46  per  cent 


Sixth  year 6.09  per  cent. 

Seventh  year 8.29  per  cent. 

Eiirhthyear 4.90  per  cent 

Ninth  year 2.90  per  cent. 

Entire  period 2.45  per  cent. 


The  variations  in  the  yearly  death-rate  have  been  due  in  part  to 
local  sanitary  conditions.  In  those  years  in  which  the  available 
room  has  been  the  most  crowded,  the  death-rate  has  been  the 
highest.  We  observe  this  especially  in  the  last  two  years.  During 
the  eighth  year  the  hospital  was  over  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the 
fire;  but  during  the  last  year,  when  the  barracks  and  portions  of 
the  new  wing  afforded  ample  room,  the  death-rate  was  at  the  mini- 
mum. The  average  annual  death-rate  since  the  opening  of  the 
hospital,  has  been  a  fraction  over  four  and  forty-five  hundredths 
per  cent.  This  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  general 
average  of  hospitals  in  the  country  (or  with  any  one  of  them),  and 
it  is  a  substantial  argument  in  favor  of  the  healthfulness  of  this 
location. 


f 
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The  tables  published  in  this  report  show  that  of  tl 
nd  four  patientB  admitted  during  the  past  two  j«ais,  e 
ixty-one  hundredths  per  cent,  were  from  the  agrioulti 
Lasses ;  nine  and  twenty-one  hundredths  per  cent,  wei 
asiness  men ;  four  and  sixty  hundredths  were  from 
lasses ;  and  the  calling  of  seven  and  fifty-six  hondrei 

CADBEB  AKD  PRETBHTION  OF  IHBAHITY. 

A  large  percentage  of  those  admitted  are  enfeeb 
,nd  over-work,  and  present  the  api>earance  of  havii 
iently  nourished.  Anxiety,  domestic  trouble,  and 
labits  are  active  causes  in  producing  mental  alienati 
by  of  people,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
<t  hygiene.  They  may  give  much  attention  to  the 
omestic  animals,  but  they  are  inattentive  to  the  ci 
ary  for  the  health  of  themselves  and  their  familiei 
xe  too  often  located  and  constructed  without  regarc 
ary  conditions.  The  desire  to  "get  on  in  the  world' 
0  take  the  best  part  of  their  food  products  to  mar 
fhat  is  of  inferior  quality  for  home  consumption, 
efective  in  quality,  the  food  eaten  is  often  deficie 
ot  in  quantity,  and  there  is  great  lack  of  knowlf 
leople  as  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing  and  ooc 
sake  it  the  most  nutritious.  The  waste  of  nervi 
issaes,  caused  by  work  and  worry  in  the  strug|:le 
fe,  must  be  restored  through  the  pcocesses  of  digef 
lation.  Unless  food  is  of  proper  quality,  suitabl 
Etken  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  demands  upon  tt 
owers  of  endurance  of  the  individual  will  exceed 
xhaustion  of  the  nervous  forces  and  bodily  disease 

Country  life  affords  bat  few  amusements  and  i 
ions.  To  alleviate  the  conditions  and  effects  of  ha 
rith  those  who  feel  themselves  driven  to  it  by  net 
lere  drudgery),  the  home  should  be  made  cheerful 
nd  the  cultivation  of  the  social  faculties  in  a  ma 
nd  improve  the  mind  should  be  strongly  encouragi 

The  lack  af  proper  mental  discipline  and  control 
ions  and  passions  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the  pr 
anity.  The  truth  of  this  becomes  evident  by  com 
f  insanity  among  the  educated  classes  with  tba 
,mong  the  uneducated.  Few  moral  causes  are  mc 
he  integrity  of  the  mind  than  the  frequent  surrenc 
r  power  of  self-control  to  the  influence  of  the  emo 
ulses  of  passion.  The  subveraion  of  the  God-givei 
on  and  self-control  may  and  does  occur  in  consec 
;al  disease,  but  it  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  i| 
»ek  of  that  mental  and  moral  discipline  necessary 
a1  action. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  are  correct,  they  lead 
lusion  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  existing 
ty  might  have  been  prevented  by  removing  the  cat 
micted  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  their  o 
'roper  instructions  given  by  teachers  in  our  sch 
leoical  profession  to  the  people    at   large   would  p 
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attack  of  inaanity  and  lessen  the  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
insane,  thereby  adding  to  the  prodactive  forces  of  the  xsonntry  and 
diminishing  the  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  dependent  classes. 

AFPBOPBIATIOKS  BY  THE   THIBTY-SECOND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  general  assembly  for  special 
purposes  were  as  follows: 
$4,000  per  annum  for  improvements  and  repairs. 
$1,000  per  annum  for  improvement  of  grounds. 
$2,685  tor  a  new  engine. 
$2,500  for  a  refrigerating-house. 
$250  for  one  half-mile  of  fence. 
$1,200  for  additional  heating-apparatus. 
$1,000  for  a  store-house. 

$12,000  for  building  and  furnishing  temporary  barracks. 
$90,000  for  reconstruction  of  the  burned  wing. 
$3,000  for  furnishing  the  same. 
$1,000  for  repairing  the  centre  building. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  improvements  and  repairs  has  been 
nearly  exhausted  and  is  less  than  is  needed  for  keeping  the  build- 
ing in  proper  concljition.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  not  including 
Uie  expense  of  rebuilding  the  wing  destroyed  by  fire,  is  something 
over  SIX  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
keeping  this  property  in  repair  was  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
cme  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  cost. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  rebuilding,  the  work  of  improv- 
ing the  grounds  has  not  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  was  contemplated, 
bnt  it  is  now  resumed,  and  will  be  continued,  as  the  weather 
permits,  until  the  appropriation  is  exhausted. 

With  the  appropriation  for  a  new  engine,  an  eighty-horse  power 
"Bnckeye,"  with  an  automatic  cut-off,  was  obtained,  atid  set  in 
operation  by  John  Davis  &  Co.,  Chicago.  This  engine  will  furnish 
all  the  power  which  is  likely  to  be  needed  at  this  institution. 

A  refngerating-house  was  built,  twenty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  which 
affords  sufficient  space  under  the  ice-chamber  for  cooling-rooms  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  receive  sach  supplies  as  may  require  a  low 
temperature  for  their  preservation. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  a  settling-basin  and  filter  was  alto- 
gether too  insignificant  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  construction  of  such 
a  work  as  is  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  water  used  in 
the  hospital.  If  it  is  expedient  to  provide  facilities  for  purifying 
the  water-supply,  they  should  be  ample  and  sufficient  to  accomplish 
that  object.  No  greater  blessing  (except  pure  air)  can  be  conferred 
apon  an  institution  in  which  so  many  people  are  congregated,  than 
a  plentiful  and  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water.  With  a  basin  and 
filter  of  proper  size  and  construction,  this  desirable  end  can  be 
attained  at  this  hospital. 

The  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  one  half-mile  of  fence, 
after  consultation  with  members  of  the  board,  was  thought  too 
small  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  a  fence  as  is  considered  desirable, 
and  of  a  character  creditable  to  the  state,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings ;  it  therefore  remains  in  the  state  treas- 
ury, undrawn. 
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The  amotmt  appropriated  for  additiooal  heatii 
een  expended  in  putting  radiators  in  the  wards  ol 
rbich  are  supplied  by  an  independent  ateam-pipe 
ital  the  advantage  of  either  direct  or  indirect  t 
}gether,  as  may  be  required.  Tbia  will  add  great 
f  tbe  inmates  during  the  cold  wentber,  and  wi 
ael,  since  direct  radiation,  at  certain  seasons  of 
uffioient. 

The  appropriation  for  tbe  construction  and  fun 
ary  barracks,  to  meet  the  emergency  after  tbe  tire 
raa  expended  in  the  construction  of  quarters  k 
ccommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients, 
ler  and  fall,  they  bad  much  pleasure  m  these  qu: 
ourt-yarda  adjacent,  to  which  they  bod  free  aoc 
rem  the  corridors  of  the  hospital  was  bene&oial 
oon  lost  the  aickly  pallor  observable  among  pati 
oapital  warda,  and  gained  a  more  healthy  anc 
nee.  During  that  part  of  tbe  win  er  in  which  it 
eep  them  in-doora,  they  were  too  much  crowded, 
imity  for  claaaification  was  too  meagre  to  keep 
armony.  When,  however,  we  moved  a  part  of  it 
uilding.  and  were  able  to  uae  one  of  the  winga  of 

day-room  and  the  other  for  a  dormitory,  they  we 
ble,  and  there  waa  leas  friction  among  tbem.  B 
toves,  protected  by  guards  of  wire-cloth,  we  were 
uarters  comfortably  warm  all  winter.  We  bave  : 
[lis  temporary  building  so  satisfactory  that  I  tmi 

I  expedient  to  ask   the  legislature  to  make  the  ne 
tions  to  convert  it  into  a  permanent  cottage,  tl 
tie  capacity  of  the  hospital  from  eighty  to  one  hi 
n  increase  of  room  ^eatly  needed,  to  meet  the 
nd  treatment  of  tbe  increasing   numbers   of  this 

f  dependent  people. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  re-buil 
iug,  which  was  destroyed  by  nre,  is  now  complete 
on  of  some  inside  painting,  which  is  deferred 
here  are  in  it  some  very  valuable  improvemenl 
uilding,  prominent  among  which  are  the  new  dinini 
indowe,  and  tbe  basement  corridors ;  but  eapeoif 
entilation,  which  tbe  architect,  L.  D.  Gleaveland, 
ble  to  aecure  by  changing  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
'be  old  wing  was  tbe  worst  ventilated  building  it 
tie  new  wing  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  thi 
'ork  has  been  done  within  the  limits  of  the  approp 
amains  a  balance  in  the  state  treasury,  undrawn,  c 
ro  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  forty  cent 
le  Mansard  roof  was  discarded,  and   great  care  w 

II  dues,  ventilators  and  shafts  as  near  fire-proof  t 
t  the  balls  were  occupied  February  16,  l^i,  am 
alia  were  finished  in  turn  and  occupied  in  a  little 
ear  from  tbe  date  of  the  fire. 

The  appropriation  for  furniture  has  been  expende 
f  such  aa  was  needed. 
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The  centre  building  has  been  repaired,  so  that  now  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  effects  of  the  fire  to  be  seen  on  the  premises. 

NEW  APPBOPBIATIOKS  BBQtJIBED. 

I  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  requirements  of  the 
institution. 

Improvements  and  Repairs. 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  a  larger  sum  should  be  requested 
of  the  general  assembly,  for  the  next  two  years,  than  was  appropri- 
ated at  the  last  session.  I  do  not  think  that  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  too  much.  Besides 
ordinary  wear  anji  tear,  which  a  building  filled  with  insane  people 
has  to  sustain,  the  basement-corridors  of  the  south  wing  should  be 
paved  with  concrete  or  its  equivalent.  The  wood  floor  on  the  food- 
corridor  is  beginning  to  give  way,  from  the  effects  of  dry  rot,  and 
must  soon  be  replaced.  The  steam-pipes  in  the  centre  building 
show  signs  of  decay  from  rust ;  we  have  already  had  to  renew  some 
of  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  part  will  have  to  be 
renewed  within  the  next  two  years. 

Care  and  Improvement  of  the  Grounds. 

The  care  and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  which  consist  of  about 
fifty  acres  surrounding  the  hospital  buildings,  ought  to  be  continued 
antil  the  whole  inclosure  is  brought  into  a  state  of  culture  in  keep- 
ing with  the  work  already  done  according  to  the  plans  and  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  H.  W.  Cleveland,  landscape  architect.  For  this  pur- 
pose twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  should  be  requested.  The 
improvements  already  made  nave  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  effect 
upon  the  patients,  several  of  whom  have  assisted  in  the  work  upon 
the  lawn  and  among  the  flowers. 

Main  Sewer. 

It  was   stated  in  the   biennial   report  for  1877-8,  that  the  main 
sewer  even  then  gave  evidence  of  failure.    In  May,  1882,  it  became 
choked,  and  the  hospital  was  filled  with  sewer-gas.    Upon  investiga- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  sewer-pipe  had  given  way  under 
the  floor  of  the  coal-house,  and  that  the  soil,  which  is  a  friable 
clay,  had  been  gradually  crumbling  and  falling  into  the   opening, 
until  the  excavation  thus  formed  had  reached  the  surface,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet  above  the  pipe ;   also  that  one  of  the  founda- 
tion-stones supporting  the  coal-house  floor  had  fallen  into  tbe  open- 
ing, causing  the  stoppage.    Upon  clearing  away  the  dirt,  and  mak- 
ing a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  length  of  the  sewer,  it  was 
found  that   a   considerable  portion  of  the  tiling  is  cracked  at  the 
sides  and   at  the  to^,  and  that  in  many  places  it  bulges  inwards 
and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  give  way.    In  such  an  event  the  crumb- 
ling and  falling-in  of  the  soil  above  would  be  repeated,  at  the  great 
lisK  of  undermming  the  walls  of  the  building,  five  of  which  are  built 
oyer  and  across  the  sewer.    Tour  attention  is  respectfully  called  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  a  new  sewer  at  the  earliest  date 
possible,  this  being  the  only  way  of  averting  further  trouble   and 
possible  damage  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  to  the 
property  of  the  state.    A  competent  civil  engineer  has  prepared  an 
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jBtimate  for  this  itnproTement,  which  is  harewitfa 
vhich  the  cost  of  a  new  sewer  on  the  plan  proposec 
three  thousand  dollars. 

Additional  Land. 
The  institution  has  need  of  additional  land.  Tht 
leotion  adjacent  to  the  state  land,  on  the  east  sic 
i>e  of  great  advantage  to  the  hospital,  for  the  foil 
'I).  More  room  is  needed  there,  becanse  the  stables  1 
ihe  line.  (2),  In  bnilding  the  barracks,  we  had  to 
;o  set  a  part  of  the  structure  over  the  line.  Since  i1 
change  the  barracks  into  a  permanent  cottage,  the  b1 
Ihe  land  on  which  they  stand.  (3),  The  sewer  runs 
)f  this  land,  and  empties  into  a  creek  which  meandt 
nore  than  a  half-mile.  The  sewage  polluting  the 
aretty  well  oxydized  before  running  upon  other  lam 
iave  occasionally  been  made  concerning  this  sewage 
[f  the  state  owned  this  tract  of  land,  no  trouble  wo 
urise  from  this  source.  (4).  There  is  a  bed  of  gi 
sreek  upon  this  land,  ample  for  all  future  usee  in  ms 
valks,  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  (5).  Bhould  it 
lo  its  own  slaughtering,  this  land  will  be  required 
litional  stock  and  beef-cattle  necessary  for  that 
present  amount  of  land  is  all  needed  for  pasture 
!om,  hay  and  oats,  for  the  stock  now  kept,  and  vej 

The  purchase  of  this  quarter-section  was  recotnc 
oint  visiting  committee  of  the  Thirty-Second  General 
'.  feel  satisfied   that   any  person   who   will   come   afl 
lubject  properly  must  approve   of   the   proposition 
vhich  can  now  be  done  for  forty  dollars  per  acre. 

Changing  Barrackt  to  Permanent  Cottag 

A  competent  mechanic  has  estimated  that  it 
housand  dollars  to  change  the  building  now  occn 
>orary  barracks,  into  a  permanent  cottage,  for  the 
»f  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  patients.  The  necess 
nore  room  for  the  insane  is  becoming  more  am 
This  building  will  enable  us  to  make  a  better  c 
>atient3,  and  will  furnish  quarters  better  suited  to 
hau  the  wards  of  the  main  building. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  estimated  for  this  work 
lollars  will  be  requured  to    furnish  the  necessary  be 
ind  other  furniture  for  the  additional  number  of  pal 
Settling-Basin  and  Filter . 

Mr.  James  R.  Willett,  architect,  of  Chicago,  hac 
md  estimate  for  the  construction  of  a  settlinf^-baei 
)urify  the  water  supplying  the  hospital,  which  is 
aitted  for  your  consideration.  This  matter  was  e< 
ast  biennial  report,  and  a  request  made  for  an  at 
his  purpose,  but  by  some  misunderstanding  or  accid 
ine  hundred  dollars  only  was  appropriated.  Of 
ould  be  done  with  that  amount  m  the  way  of  ma 
ufficient  capacity  for  fumishing  forty  thousand  gi 
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daily— that  being  about  the  average  amoont  required.  I  trust 
that  this  improvement,  on  account  of  its  importance,  will  receive 
due  attention  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature. 

Additional  Fire-Pump  and  Pipes. 

Oar  experience,  during  the  fire,  in  having  the  discharge-pipes 
e<»uieetea  with  the  fire-pump  broken  by  the  falling  of  the  walls, 
thus  stopping  the  supply  of  water  until  the  pipe  could  be  cut  and 
plugged,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  an 
additional  fire-pump,  with  discharge-pipes  and  fire-plu^  entirely 
outside  of  the  building,  as  a  means  of  security  against  accident  a  nd 
an  additional  facility  for  subduing  any  future  conflagration.  Th  is 
will  cost  three  thousand  dollars,  according  to  careful  estimates. 

New  Fence,  Qate-House  and  Conservatory, 

Plans  are  herewith  submitted  for  the  construction  of  five-eighths 
of  a  mile  of  fence,  a  gate-house  and  a  conservatory,  which  together 
are  estimated  to  cost  four  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 

All  the  fences  on  the  premises  are  made  of  rails,  which  are  old 
and  will  soon  need  to  be  replaced  on  account  of  decay.  There  is 
no  more  timber  on  the  land  available  for  fences.  The  proposed  new 
fence  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  unsightly  old  rail  fence  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road  to  Anna.  It  is  desirable  that  this  new  fence  should 
be  in  keeping  with  other  improvements,  and  one  which  the  people 
of  this  state  need  not  be  ashamed  of. 

Now  that  the  grounds  are  being  developed,  it  is  desirable  that  an 
employee  should  reside  near  the  gate,  to  ffuard  the  entrance  and 
protect  the  grounds  from  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  which 
nm  at  large  in  great  numbers  in  this  part  of  the  state.  A  plan 
like  that  upon  which  the  gate-house  at  Elgin  was  built  is  herewith 
submitted;  also  a  plan  for  a  conservatory  like  that  at  the  Jackson- 
fiUe  hospital,  to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  We  want  these 
improvements,  and  without  them  this  hospital  must  remain  behind 
other  hospitals  in  the  state  in  respect  of  its  condition  and  com- 
pleteness. 

Stone  Cidvert  to  Replace  Wooden  Bridge. 

The  bridge  across  the  creek,  on  the  road  to  Anna,  is  of  wood.  It 
is  decaying  and  will  need  to  be  replaced  at  no  distant  period.  After 
consultation  with  the  trustees,  I  have  had  a  survey  and  estimate 
made  of  the  cost  of  replacing  it  by  a  culvert  of  stone-masonry  with 
the  necessary  fill.  The  estimate  for  this  work  is  two  thousand  six 
hondred  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The  present  wooden  structure 
eonld  be  replaced  with  the  same  material  at  a  much  less  cost,  but 
I  believe  that  a  due  regard  to  the  best  economy  will  require  the 
more  durable  structure. 

Ca/rpenter  a/nd  Paint-shop. 

Plans  for  a  carpenter-shop  and  a  paint-shop,  under  one  roof,  are 
also  herewith  presented.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  this  building 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  main  building  to  secure  the  latter 
against  fire,  to  which  such  shops  are  liable,  on  account  of  the  in- 
flammable material  which  they  usually  contain.  Our  present  shops 
are  entirely  too  small,  and  their  connection  with  the  domestic  de- 
partment increases  the  danger  of  another  conflagration.    It  is  be 
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lieved  that  the  plane  submitted  are  for  a  building  of  ample  slEe, 
and  that  Buch  a  building,  if  erected,  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  hospital. 

Slaughter-  house . 

It  has  been  for  some  time  iu  contemplation  to  arrange  to  do  the 
necessary  Blaugbtering  for  the  hospital  upon  the  premises,  instead 
of  purchasing  areseed  meats  by  contract.  Some  of  tbe  other  state 
institutions  have  adopted  this  course,  and  have  effected,  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  cost  of  the  meat-supply.  A  plan  and  estimate 
for  the  construction  of  a  slaughter-house  is  submitted  herewith  foi 
your  consideration,  the  coBt  being  placed  at  twenty-nine  hundred 
and  twenty  dollarB.  ThiB  amount  includes  the  erection  of  a  cooling- 
room  in  the  structure. 

Railroad  Suntch. 

A  survey  and  estimate  has  been  made  for  a  railroad  switch  lo 
connect  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at  Anna,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  coal  and  other  freight  directly  to  the  institution.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  is  fourteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars,  including  the  iron  rails.  It  is,  however, 
expected  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  furnish  the  rails,  bo 
that  the  cost  to  the  state  would  not  exceed  eight  thousand  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  hauling  done  by  the  Btate  teams,  the  expense  of 
hauling  ordinary  freight  to  the  hospital  from  Anna  during  the  last  fooi 
years  has  been  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars 
and  ninety  centB.  Taking  this  amount  as  a  basis  for  calculation, 
it  would  be  economy  for  the  state  to  have  the  switch  constructed. 
In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  tbe  item 
of  coal,  on  account  of  both  the  loss  incurred  through  the  waste  in 
hauling  and  the  operations  of  the  "coal-pickers"  who  infest  tbe 
yards  at  Anna. 

0ASUALT1S8. 

As  previously  stated,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  about  one 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  the  attic  of  the  north  wing  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  near  me  angle  of  junction  with  the  east  extension. 
The  patients  were  all  removed  and  etrenuous  efForts  made  to  subdue 
the  names,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  got  possession  of  an 
inaccessible  Mansard  roof,  containing  a  large  amount  of  dry  and 
inflammable  timber,  they  were  not  got  under  control  until  tbe  fire. 
had  reached  the  centre  building,  having  destroyed  the  entire  wind, 
save  a  portion  of  its  walls.  The  origin  of  the  hre  is  still  a  mystery. 
Opinion  has  been  divided  between  suspected  incendiarism  and  spon- 
taneous combustion.  No  fact  has  yet  developed  to  sustain  eithei 
theory,  although  the  latter  seems  to  prevail. 

After  the  removal  of  the  patients  from  the  wards,  one  poor  de- 
mented man,  who  bad  wandered  back  into  the  building  with  twc 
others,  (who  were  subsequently  rescued),  was  discovered  amid  tbt 
Hames,  but  too  late  to  be  saved  by  human  aid,  and  he  perished  ii 
the  fire. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1882,  Capt.  J.  B.  Pulton,  tht 
engineer,  was  engc^ed  in  adjusting  the  machinery  connected  witl 
one  of  the  new  food-elevators  in  the  north  wing.  He  was  on  th< 
fourth  fioor,  and  desiring  to  examine   the   gearing  in  tbe   attic,  b< 
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Bopped  en  the  top  of  the  dumb-waiter,  when,  on  aoeount  of  an 
nnpereeiTed  defect,  it  suddenly  fell  to  the  basement  below.  The 
wire  cable  attached  to  the  iron  counter- weight  broke,  and  the  weight 
(about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds),  becoming  detached  from  its 
ffoidee,  fell,  striking  the  captain  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  shoul 
ders,  killing  him  almost  instantly.  This  accident  occurring  to  the 
oldest  officer  or  employee  in  the  institution,  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
hospital  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Capt.  Fulton  was  the  first 
man  employed  by  the  trustees,  after  the  completion  of  the  original 
Dorth  wing,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  his  department  before  the 
appointment  of  the  first  superintendent.  He  was  a  faithful  ofiicer, 
and  was  wholly  devoted  to  and  identified  with  his  work. 

HOSPITAL  UFB. 

Life  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  has  its  peculiar  features,  differing 
from  that  in  any  other  institution  or  position. 

An  insane  i>erBon  seldom  thinks  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
within  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  apt  to  consider  himself  a 
eapable  judge  of  his  own  condition,  and  to  believe  himself  in  the 
ti^t  and  everything  and  evervbody  else  in  the  wrong.  He  does  not 
imideiBtand  why  he  is  removed  from  home  and  placed  under  watch 
ind  care.  To  be  deprived  of  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases,  and  to 
act  according  to  his  impulses,  is,  in  his  estimation,  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  his  i)ersonal  rights  and  privileges.  Such  being  the 
ease,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  should  be  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  which  no 
tmoont  of  care  and  kindness  can  overcome. 

The  selection  of  officers  and  employees  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  difficult  duties  which  a  superintendent  has  to  perform. 
DpoQ  his  action  in  this  matter  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the 
mpital  largely  depend.  Yet,  notwithstandmg  all  the  care  he  can 
eierdBe,  it  would  be  more  than  is  to  be  expected,  and  more  than 
is  attained  in  other  avocations,  if  all  persons  employed  should  be 
fixmd,  in  regard  to  their  dispositions,  habits,  judgment,  discretion 
in  speech,  and  self-control,  to  be  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
to  toe  best  good  of  the  patients  placed  in  their  immediate  care. 
The  position  of  an  attendant  is  a  trying  one.  It  requires  his  or  her 
imdiyided  attention,  from  the  ringing  of  the  rousing  bell  until  the 
patients  have  retired  for  the  night.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
aoQis  in  an  afternoon  of  each  week,  and  one  or  two  hours  each 
ftltemate  evening,  he  lives  constantly  with  the  insane,  whom  he  is 
oipected  both  to  serve  and  control,  to  be  nurse  to  the  sick  and 
mentor  to  the  convalescent,  and  to  exercise  a  moral  restraint  over 
the  vagoe  wanderings  of  minds  diseased.  This  work,  being  so  differ- 
ent from  any  other  kind  of  employment,  requires  a  peculiar  tact, 
uid  the  exercise  of  a  broad  charity  and  discriminating  judgment. 
It  is  not  strange  that  persons  enter  the  service,  who  are,  upon  trial, 
foond  nnsnited  to  the  position.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  their  real 
merits  to  inform  them  of  the  fact,  nor  is  it  any  disgrace  for  them 
V>  be  advised  to  seek  other  and  more  congenial  occupation. 

Pniioff  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  but  few  cases  of  vio- 
lation of  the  ndes,  and  consequently  but  few  changes  have  occurred 
^om  Qiat  cause.    The   attendants  and  employees  generally  have 
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been  faithfal  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties  to  pi 
obligations  to  the  hospital,  for  which  they  are  entitl 
tion. 

Some  people  have  the  impression,  upon  Tieitini 
seeing  them  in  good  coudition,  the  patients  orderly 
ants  neatly  dressed,  that  the  officers  and  attendan 
life.  One  pbyHician  who  aonght  an  appointment  B&i 
place  "  becaase  it  was  a  sinecure."  A  day'a  experi 
partment  would  dispel  this  delusive  impression. 

The  usual  order  of  amusements  and  cnurcb  serric 
from  the  date  of  the  fire  until  the  re-occupation  of 
for  want  of  an  assembly-room,  the  chapel  being  till 
and  Qsed  as  a  ward.  Smce  it  was  vacated,  the  Suni 
been  resumed,  and  are  oondacted  by  different  mini 
Anna  and  Jonesboro. 

The  Friday  evening  dance  was  also  resumed, 
during  the  summer,  to  be  resumed  again  on  the 
weather, 

The  patients'  hack  has  been  in  use  regularly,  dnri 
SOD,  in  fair  weather,  every  forenoon ;  and  two  loa 
feeble  female  patients  have  been  taken  out  riding 
bfoiefit  from  tnis  exercise  is  very  apparent.  Thi 
change  of  scenery,  and  relief  from  the  monotony 
corriaors,  have  the  effect  of  relieving  mental  restli 
proving  physical  conditions. 

Upon  your  approval,  three  billiard-tables  were  pt 
nortn  wing,  which  have  been  a  great  source  of  ac 
male  patients. 

Those  who  are  not  engaged  in  assisting  on  the  ft 
building,  and  are  able  to  go  out,  are  kept  in  the  op 
gronnds,  among  the  flowers  and  in  the  groves,  for 
day,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  in  that  we 
cise  in  walking,  or  in  games,  which  is  of  the  gn 
them. 

OONVIOT  AND  CBIHISAL  INSANE. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  again  allade  to  the  wantof  a 
to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  peniteutiari 
prison  walls,  for  the  treatment  of  convict  aud 
Under  the  statutes,  the  hospitals  have  to  receive  t 
insane  by  the  criminal  courts,  and  those  who  b 
prisons,  and  treat  them  as  other  patients.  This  h 
some  experience  in  this  line  during  the  past  two  ye 

At  the  November  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  Un: 
a  man  was  arraigned  ou  a  charge  of  perjury.  His 
sanity,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the 
nothing  remarkable  was  observed  in  his  actions,  ex< 
at  facial  contortions,  which  raised  the  suspicion  tfa 
ing.  Not  long  afterwards,  while  out  walking  with 
he  made  an  excuse  to  step  aside,  when,  stooping  do 
arose,  with  a  loaded  gun  m  one  hand  and  a  Urge  ki 
that  had  been  provided  by  one  of  his  "pals,"  and 
off.    He  has  smce  been  arrested,  tried  and  sent  to 
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Dmiiig  the  past  year,  two  men,  who  had  been  convicted  of  mur- 
der and  sent  to  prison  for  life,  and  subsequently  brought  to  the 
hospital  as  insane,  managed  to  make  their  escape;  and  although 
thorough  search  was  made,  they  have  not  yet  been  retaken. 

Another  man,  convicted  of  burglary,  and  under  a  four  years'  sen- 
tence, was  brought  to  the  hospital  as  insane.  He  was  placed  in 
the  temi)orary  barracks,  from  which  he  managed,  in  a  short  time, 
to  make  his  escape,  and  has  not  yet  been  found. 

These  cases  are  mentioned,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  contribute 
toward  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  provide  some 
s&fer  place  of  custody  for  this  class  of  patients  than  is  afforded  by 
our  hospitals,  as  ordinarily  constructed ;  for  although  we  may  give 
them  extra  watch  and  care,  it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  keep  them  securely.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  cunning  and 
dangerous  class.  Whether  their  insanity  is  feigned  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  themselves  removed  to  a  hospital  or  not,  they  do  not 
bse  their  cunning  and  dangerous  elements  of  character,  and  I 
desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  being  obliged  to  compel  the  asso- 
ciation of  other  patients  with  this  class.  I  do  hope  that  this 
matter  will  come  before  the  legislature  in  a  way  to  command  atten- 
tion and  action. 

FAEM  AND    OABDEN. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  you  will 
observe  that  there  has  been  a  good  return  for  the  outlay  bestowed 
iipon  them.  The  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  is  of  great 
importance,  and  can  in  fact  hardl^^be  over-estimated.  The  apple- 
orchard  has  generally  furnished  an  abundance  of  fruit  for  the  house 
during  several  months  in  the  year,  and  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  inmates.  There  is  now  on  the  farm  a  herd  of  forty  cows, 
which  produce  all  the  milk  consumed  except  ten  gallons  per  day. 
The  natural  increase  in  the  herd  will  bring  the  number  up  to  about 
siity,  in  a  year  or  two,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  of 
milk  will  be  ample  for  all  demands. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  hospital  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  following  contributions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  for  which  we  return  thanks  to  the 
donors. 

Aledo  Democrat;  Alton  Democrat;  Alton  Telegraph;  American 
Messenger,  New  York;  Ann  Arbor  Democrat,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Areola  Record;  Argus- Journal,  Cairo;  Banner  and  Gleaner,  Cairo; 
Baptist  Banner,  Benton;  Belleville  Advocate;  Belleville  Zeitung; 
Benton  Standard;  Bloomington  Bulletin;  Budget,  Freeport;  Bureau 
Connty  Bepubhcan,  Princeton;  Cairo  Bulletin;  Cairo  Gazette;  Cairo 
News;  CarmiTmies;  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Centraiia  Demo- 
mt;  Centraiia  Sentinel;  Champaign  County  Gazette;  Champaign 
County  Herald,  Urbana ;  Chester  Tribune ;  Ciiild's  Paper,  American 
Tract  Society,  New  York ;  Christian  Instructor,  Philadelphia ;  Clin- 
ton Begister ;  Danville  Commercial ;  Danville  Weekly  News ;  Darda- 
nelle  Post,  Dardanelie,  Ark. ;  Democrat,  Pinckneyville ;  Democratic 
Herald,  Lawrenceville ;  D.  M.  Nye  Tib,  Chicago ;  Duch  Casn,  Chicago ; 


)aQuoin  Tribnne ;  Eastern  Illinoisan,  Marshall ;''  Edwardsvilli 
t«publican;  Effingham  Repubhcan;  Effingham  Volksblatt;  Elni 
jeader;  Elgin  Weekly  FranK;  Everybody's  Paper,  Albany,  N,  Y.  i 
Sulenspiegel,  Chicago ;  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  Anna ;  Fanner'f 
ieview,  Chicago ;  Florida  Dispatch,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Freeporl 
Republican ;  Fulton  County  Ledger,  Canton ;  Galena  Gazette ;  Galeni 
Volksfreund ;  Gleaner,  RushTille ;  GrayviUe  Independent ;  Greenvill< 
A.dTocate ;  Hardin  Gazette,  Elizabetntown ;  Harrisburg  Chronicle, 
Highland  Union ;  Humorist,  (German)  Chicago ;  Illinois  StaatB' 
Zeitung,  Chicago ;  Ilhnois  Volksblatt,  NaahTille ;  Independent,  MqT' 
physboro ;  Indianapolis  Nens,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Indianapolis  Sun, 
Indianapolis ;  IndiEina  State  Journal,  Indianapolis ;  Jackson  Count; 
Bra,  Murphrysboro ;  Jonesboro  Gazette :  Kansas  (Illinois)  Sun : 
[jegal  Adviser ;  Lewistown  News ;  Louisville  (Illinois)  Ledger :  Mc' 
Leansboro  Times;  Madison  Courier;  Magic  Lantern,  Fhiladel^fais ; 
Uanford's  Magazine,  Chicago ;  Marion  Monitor ;  Mascoutah  Anzeiger ; 
Mendon  Dispatch;  Momence  Reporter;  Ovid  Independent,  Ovid,  N. 
Y. ;  Paris  Beacon ;  Paris  Gazette ;  Paris  Bepublican ;  People,  Indian' 
apolis ;  Peoria  Transcript ;  Porter  County  Vidette,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ; 
Pulaski  Patriot,  Mound  City;  Beligio- Philosophic  Journal,  Chicago; 
Rock- Islander,  Bock  Island ;  Bockton  Herald ;  St.  Louis  Commer 
Mai ;  St.  Louis  Miller ;  Salem  Herald ;  Saline  County  Sentinel 
Sarrisburg ;  Sangamon  Monitor,  Springtield ;  Saturday  Evenin| 
Jail,  Peona;  Saturday  Herald,  Chicago;  Sentinel,  Chicago;  Senti- 
ael.  Bed  Bluff,  Cal. ;  Shelbyville  Democrat ;  Shelbyville  Union ; 
Southern  Illinois  Advocate,  Anna ;  Southern  Illinois  Zeitung,  Car- 
rie; Sparta  Plaindealer;  Svomcft,  Daily,  Chicago;  Sullivan  Jonmai; 
jullivan  Progress;  Sun,  Greenville;  Sunday-School  Papers  (David 
jook)  Chicago;  Tagliche  Stern,  Belleville;  Three  States,  Cairo; 
Fruth,  St.  Louis;  Valley  Clarion,  Chester;  Vienna  Weekly  Times; 
Waterloo  Advocate ;  Wayne  County  Press,  Fairfield ;  Weekly  Call, 
jhicago ;  Weekly  Enterprise,  Lovington;  Weekly  Magazine,  Chicago; 
Weekly  Mirror,  Los  Angeles,  Cal ;  Weekly  New  Era,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas ;  Yale  Record,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  lot  of  magazines,  from  W.  F.  Pope :  a  number  of  German  papers, 
'rom  George  Kranz ;  the  Youth's  Companion  for  three  years,  an. 
Wall  Kirkpatrick;  the  same  for  four  years,  Mrs.  C.  Eirkpatrick. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Choral  Society  of  Aima,  for  rendering 
'Patience;'"  and  to  the  young  people  of  Anna,  for  an  evening'^ 
mtertainment. 

Also  to  the  persons  following,  for  contribntions  to  the  Christmu 
rees  for  patients : — Franklin  McVeagh  &  Co, ;  Charles  P.  Kellogg 
k  Co. ;  McNiel  &  Kiggins ;  John  Davis  &  Co. ;  Markley,  Alhing  &  Co. ; 
Doggett,  Baesett,  Hills  &  Co. ;  Union  Wire  Mattress  Co. ;  Burley  & 
Tyrrell ;  Field,  Leiter  &  Co. — all  of  Chicago ;  Barclay  Bros,  and 
r.  G.  Schuh,  of  Cairo ;  W.  W.  Willard,  M.  McCammon,  J.  E.  Lufkir 
ind  Eaves  &  Goodman,  Anna.  And  to  Berry  Bros.,  Detroit ;  Geo, 
Etuston,  Freeport;  Mrs.  A.  Banehena,  Salem;  Mrs.  E.  Sbuster, 
Summerfield;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Crocker,  BondviUe. 

The  friends  of  the  patients  also  contributed  gcnerouslv  to  different 
nmates  at  the  Christmas  of  1680.  On  aocomit  of  tne  conditioi 
jToduced  by  the  fire,  we  were  unable  to  observe  the  Christmw 
Eve  of  1881. 
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We  were  sorry  to  part  with  Mr.  John  E.  Detrich,  late  president 
of  year  board.  He  was  faithful  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  hospital  and  a  considerate  and  pradent  officer. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  conscien- 
tioas  manner  m  which  tne  several  officers  and  employees  have 
performed  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  to  thank  you,  gentlemen, 
for  the  continued  confidence  and  support  which  I  have  received  at 
yoor  hands. 

H.  WARDNER,  M.  D. 

Superintendent. 
Anna,  Illinois,  September  30,  1882. 
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TABLES 

ACCOMPANYING  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


TABLE  I. 


MOVEMENT  OP  POPULATION, 


MOYSMBNT. 


1881. 


1882. 


M. 


F. 


T. 


F.       T. 


Present  at  beflrlnninff  of  year 

Admitted  since 

Whoie  number  treated 

Disoharsed— 

Recovered 

Much  improved 

Improved 

Not  improved 

Not  insane 

Died 

Total  discharged  and  died 

Remaining  at  close  of  year 

Average  number  of  inmates  present 


262 

289 

501 

249 

225 

78 

57 

180 

101 

73 

885 

296 

681 

850 

298 

26 

19 

45 

27 

80 

4 

17 

21 

17 

11 

8 

11 

14 

9 

8 

84 

11 

45 

22 

5 

1 

1 

1 

18 

is 

81 

11 

7 

86 

71 

157 

87 

61 

249 

225 

474 

268 

287 

257.50 

240.52 

296.08 

259.60  2S8.18 

474 
171 


648 


57 
S 

17 

27 

1 

18 


148 


5a» 

492.78 


TABLE  II. 

AGE,   SEX  AND  CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Males. 

Females. 

AOB,  ETC. 

00 

ft 

1 

t 
• 

o 

►9 

o 

QO 

• 

• 
• 

« 

ft 

1 

p. 

• 
■ 
ft 

3 

K 

O 

p. 

• 

0 

Under  16  years.... 

4 

10 
21 
27 

10 
8 
6 

1 
1 

4 

11 

22 

33 

23 

22 

20 

9 

11 

6 

6 

2 

1 

5 

2 
6 
16 
7 
5 
S 
2 
2 

2 

From  15  to  20  years 

1 

1 

6 

IS 

18 

14 

6 

9 

4 

6 

1 

i 

i 

2 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

10 

10 

11 

8 

12 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

7 

From  20  to  25    *'      

25 

From  25  to  30    *'      

17 

From  80  to  35    "      

1       17 

From  85  to  40    '•      

2!       13 

From  40  to  46    "      

From  45  to  60    "     

4 

2 
1 

18 
12 

From  5U  to  55    *'      

6 

From  55  to  60    "      

1         5 

From  60  to  70    *'      

1 

2!        5 

From  70  to  80    **      

1        2 

From  80  to  90    '*      

Afire  unknown 

2 

8 

i'    i 

13D 

Totals 

91 

76 

8 

174 

42 

7S 

15 

TABLE  ni. 

POBH  OP  DISEASE. 


FOBM  or  DUBUB. 

- 

IBS 

M. 

F. 

. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Mula 

1 

"1 

( 
4 

6 

S 

i 

S 

■'  !; 

1 

a 

f 

3 

8 

BmonUB.  prinmrr 

3 

J 

...... 

a 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

i 

ToUlB 

73 

B7 

m 

101 

73 

17* 

:| 


I 


it 


i-1 


,1 


£ 


22 


TABLE  V. 


OOTTNTIEB  FBOH  WHIOH  PATIEMTS  WEBE  ADHITTBD. 


00UHTIB8. 

1881. 

1882. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Alexander 

1 
2 

2 
1 

3 
8 

2 
2 
1 

7 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

i 

1 
2 
2 
2 

i 

7 

i 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

i 

8 

8 

Bond 

2 

Clay 

2 

Clark 

■  1 

1 
4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
6 
S 
8 

8 

Crawford 

3 

Clinton 

3 

ColeB 

5 

Cumberland 

I 

Champaiflrn 

1 

Doufflas 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

1 
4 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
6 

1 
S 
1 
2 
2 
5 

6 

1 
3 
2 

3 

1 

4 

6 
1 
2 
2 

4 

1 

Edgar 

4 

15 

Edwards 

1 

!RfnnfifhAm,. 

2 

3 
1 
1 
2 

3 

Fayette 

4 

Franklin 

6 

Gallatin 

1 

Hamilton 

8 

Hardin 

S 

Jackson 

3 

2 
1 
2 
1 

...... 

i 

1 
3 

2 

5 

1 
4 
2 
1 
11 
8 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 

4 

Jasper 

6 

Jefrerson 

2 

1 
1 
8 

5 

Johnson 

3 

Lawrence 

2 

Madison 

7 

Marion 

8 

Massac 

1 
1 
2 

4 

Monroe 

2 

3 

Perry : 

7 

Pope 

1 
2 
3 
2 

Pulaski 

i 
4 
1 
3 
3 
5 
4 

i 

I 

7 

5 

1 

Randolph 

5 

Richland 

2 

Saline 

S 

Shelby '. 

2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

78 

1 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

i 

57 

3 
10 
5 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 

S 

St.  Clair 

12 

Union 

9 

Wabash..       .  .                   

Washingrton 

3 
2 
2 
1 

5 
3 
2 

1 

8 

Wayne 

5 

Wh  te 

4 

Wiliamson..                            .. 

2 

Vermilion 

101 

73 

Totals 

130 

174 
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TABLE  VI. 

DEATHS  AND  0AD8B8. 


1 

■1 

...... 

3G 

1 

...... 

m 

4 

1 

f 

...... 

■io- 

"■'b' 

1 

1 

,S 

G 

i 

a 

! 

75 

67 

" 

101 

73 

I ' 


» 

J 


■ 

1 

I*  I 

"     I  I 


<  I 


i: 


!'i 


t 
•  I 

t 

.1 


I  K 


!    1  : 


l! 


'     1 


E 


24 
TABLE  Vm. 

EXOITING  GAUSB   OF  DISEASE  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


ABSIQNED  OB  APPABBNT  CAU8B. 


Blindness 

Child-bearing  and  mistreatment 

Child-bearing  and  puerperal  state.... 

Child-bearing 

Climacteric  period 

Domestic  trouble 

Disappointment  in  love 

Kpilepsy 

Excessive  lactation 

Excessive  use  of  medicine 

Excessive  menses  and  change  of  life  . 

Excitement 

Fright 

Fever 

Financial  embarrassment 

Grief 

Heredity 

Heredity  and  disappointment  in  love. 

Heredity  and  111  health 

Heredity  and  domestic  trouble 

Heredity  and  pregnancy 

Heredity  and  Duerperal  state 

Injury  to  head ^ 


Intemperance 

Imprisonment 

Injury  in  army 

Injury  to  spine 

Ill  health 

Jealousy 

Insolation 

Meningitis 

Nephretis 

Old  age 

Onanism 

Overwork 

Paralysis 

Pneumonia 

Phrenitis 

Previous  attacks 

Uterine  disorders 

Uterine  hemorrhage . . . . 
Beligious  excitement . . . 

Syphillis 

Suppression  of  menses. 

Spiritualism 

Tumor  on  brain 

Unknown 


Total. 


1 
1 
4 


1 
5 
S 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 


8 
10 
1 
1 
1 
7 


5 
3 
1 
2 
10 
2 
1 
1 
1 


.     ■  . 


1 
5 


1 

85 


174 


F. 


1 
I 

10 
5 
5 
4 
1 

11 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


S 
15 


1 
1 


C 
1 


8 
1 

1 


2 
1 


49 


190 


T. 


1 
1 

10 
5 
5 
5 
2 
15 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
5 
3 
4 

23 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
10 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 
5 
3 
I 
3 
10 
a 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
I 
1 
5 
2 
I 
1 
134 

9M 


TABLE  IX. 


NUMBEB  OF  ATTAOE  IN  THOSE  BEOOYEBED. 


i| 


1881. 

1882. 

NUMBEB  OF  ATTAOS. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First 

20 
4 
2 

15 
...... 

3 

35 
4 

2 
1 
3 

18 
4 

2 
2 

1 

24 
2 

"a" 

42 

Second 

6 

Third 

2 

Fourth 

2 

Unknown  

i 

Totals. 

26 

19 

45 

27 

90 

57 

26 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

OJ  ths  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Illinois  SotUhem  Hospital  Jor  the 
Insane,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1880,  to  September  30y  1881. 


1880. 

October  1 

October  1 

1881. 

January  1 

April  1 

July  1 

September  30 

September  30 

September  30 

September  30 

September  SO 

September  30 


1881. 
September  M 


1881. 
October 


OBDINABT  EZPENBB8. 


Dr. 


To  oalance 

'  appropriation  for  quarter  ending  December  31. 


appropriation  for  quarter  ending  March  31 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  June  30 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  September  90. 

counties,  for  clothing 

individuals,  for  clothing 

sales  of  live-stock  

sales  of  farm  produce 

sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  shops 

sales  of  waste  materials  of  all  sorts.. 


Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Food 

Clothing,  bedding.. etc 

Laundry  supplies , 

Fuel 

Light 

Modioines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  giounds.  roads  and  fences. 

Legal  expenses 

Shop  expenses 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  B.  B.  Stinson,  Tr.)   $22,238  43 
To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn)...     17,000  00 


Less  bills  outstanding. 


$39.228  43 
6,1€6  96 


27.082  31 
22,500  00 

28,500  00 

22.500  00 

17,000  00 

6.029  49 

2,466  76 

896  12 

25  00 

495 

609  29 


$121,613  92 


38.06147 


31.709  84 

27.870  19 

5.457  52 

986  06 

4,380  9S 

1,7J6  31 

8.074  30 

5.6»59 

488  55 

378  27 

19150 

961  68 

630  70 

1.455  77 

2,299  9S 

86  05 

209  49 

1.694  27 

20  10 

135  00 

185  50 

98  69 

33.06147 


$121.613  98 


27 


Financial  Statement — Continued, 


E 


i9». 

October 


DCPBOYKKXErTB  AND  BBPAIBB. 

Dr. 


]:To  balance. 


I68I. 


Jal7 


1881. 
September 


1  To  appropriation . 


Cr. 


SOiBy  indebtedness  inonrred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Buildin^^s,  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Machinery  and  fixtures 

Farm,  erarden.  stock,  etc 

Expenses  not  classifled 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn)... 


Iffil 
October 


1  To  balance. 


October 


nCPBOTBKSNT  OF  QB^nNDB. 

Dr. 


JalT 


1881. 


1 


To  balance. 


To  appropriation. 


1881. 
September  3U 


1881 
October 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freieht  and  transportation 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc 

Farm,  srarden.  stock,  etc 

By  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn)... 


To  balance. 


1881. 


Jlay 


188L 
September^ 


1881 
October 


TEMPOBABT  BABBACK8. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cfr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Attendance 

Clothin«  and  beddinff 

Transportation 

Housenold  expenses 

Furniture 

BuildinfiTS,  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 


Expenses  not  classifled. 


ucp 
>alfl 


By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


1  To  balance. 


2,019  31 


4,  (WO  00 


$6,019  31 


3.813  78 


349  88 
1,000  00 


$1,349  88 


908  38 


191  05 

39  00 

16  16 

888  27 

71  76 

981  97 

11  00 

6  33 

3,813  78 


6.019  31 


87  12 

1  60 

296  73 

61  15 
906  38 


$1.349  88 


12.000  00 


12,000  00 


1.016  85 


1.336  81 

2,09187 

866  77 

83  17 

2,909  72 

3,62141 

96 

945 

64  00 

1,016  85 

12.000  00 

Finanoia]  Statement — Continued. 


"■  f 

BBBUIU>INO  NOBIH  WHia. 

90.000  00 

a„  3. 

Or. 

tMOOODi 

t90,«» 

s-  1 

60.5<5  35 
3.0WOO 

"'■       T 

PUBNIBHJNa  HOBTH  WINQ. 

S.r. 

tfr. 

13.000  00 

•3.000  0( 

8.00*00 
1,060  00 

"•      T 

BEPAina  TO  CSMTSB  B(TIU>[IIO. 

Zh-. 

Sir* 

Cr. 

tLOOIt  OO 

II.OOOIN 

UK 

BO. 

HKW  KTCOBEH. 

Or. 

nber  30 

Or. 

Dr. 

111  as 

tllK 

ISO. 

fflSB 

S-Wa. 

Cr. 

B;4  3a 

L    ewffl 

29 


E 


Financial  Statement — Contimied. 


1890. 
Oetober 


1881. 


I 


■ZTB1T8ION  07  8BWBB. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 


September  SOjBy  indebtedness  inonrred  on  account  of— 

Freiffht  and  transportation 

Bnllaincs,  repairs,  etc 


1881. 

Jnl7  1 


1881. 
September  9& 

1881. 
October 


July 


1881. 


1  To  appropriation. 


1881. 

September  90 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
anly  1 


IKl. 
September  90 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 


July 


188L 
September  90 


1881. 
October        1 


NBW  EMOIMB. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance. 


BABDI  ANB  PILTIB. 

Dr. 


Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury, undrawn), 


To  balance 

HAiiF-MHiB  oy  yENCB. 
Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


By  balance 

BBysiOBBATOB-HOnSB. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc 

**  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). . 


To  balance. 


238  73 


$236  73 


62  25 
184  48 

$236  7:1 


2.636  00 


$2.635  00 
~2.686  00 


2.6S5  00 
$2.635  00 


100  00 


$100  00 
100  00 


100  00 

$100  00 


250  00 


$250  00 
250  00 


260  00 
I25OOO 


2.500  00 


$2.500  00 
2.211  07 


288  93 
2.211  07 

$2,500  00 


,    ii 


E 


80 


Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September 


90  By 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 

1881. 
September  30 

1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  90 


ADDITIONAL  HBATINO-APPABATU8. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 
balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


To  balance , 

DETACHED  BTOBE-HOU8E. 

Dr, 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance 

TBANSrSB  or  PATIBMTS. 

Dr, 
To  appropriation 

Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Freifirbt  and  transportation 


1.200  00 


11.200  UO 


1.200  00 


1.000  00 


$1.000  00 


1.000  00 


967  86 


$367  86 


1 


$1 


1.000  M 


$1,000  M 


967  86 
$967  86 


r 
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FINANOIAL  STATEMENT 


Of  the  ReeeipU  and  Expenditvrei  of  the  IUinoi»  Southern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  for  the  fiaeal  year,  from  October  1, 1881,  to  September  30, 188ii. 


sas 

17.000  W 

li 

727 

10  M 

2.77J11 

O«tober                                                                         [December  81 

jBlr                                                                                [rieptamberSO..., 

1115.310  69 

tllB.S10  69 

"-^                                   ;^:;:::::.:1:^g 

i7.m»a 

FinaDcial  Statemeot — Continued. 


s-  , 

ntPBOTSMRTTe  Unt  SKPUBe. 

3.B13ffl 

4.mw 

im. 

,ti^er«, 

Or. 

.^-       , 

tr.sis  J8 

*T,ei3 

65153 

SOS  38 
LWOOT 

1,000  00 

nSr   . 

J)r. 

I88S. 

.tember  so 

By  lnd«bWdoeB8  Inourred  on  aocoatit  of— 

28S2 

To  baliuwe  (In  slate  treasury,  undrawn) l.Wa  » 

Leas  IndebtednesH  ontfltandlDB 119  07 

»I.»S3S 

II.90S3I 

oiS^      , 

TO3  07 
1.01«8& 

„B-    , 

TRKPnBUY  BASB&RKB. 

Dr. 

1882. 

itember  » 

». 

FUBNTSHnVG  IfOBTfi  WTSQ. 

Dr. 

II.  OU  SS 

tl.OKK 

■ff-    , 

3.000  00 

itember  M 

O. 
By  indebtedneiw  Incurred  on  aooonnt  of— 

13.000  00 

«3,0Mini 

Financial  Statement — Contimied. 


Dr. 

60.61S3G 

fl^puOrai 

Or. 
By  in                                     >D*caonDtot— 

Oea.!^       I 

^'^i^tS^^^^.^'triS^i^'^:':'::::::'-^^ 

«0,5«W 

t6g.M£35 

7.338  41 
873  31 

0«c^-        . 

BZP1U8  TO    CBNTBB  BDHJIINO. 

Dr. 

Septe^Sa 

Cr. 

1«4  IS 

Dr. 

W73  31 

1873  31 

„     IBSl. 

ii.6»oe 

Or. 

BUIN  AMD   FILTBB. 

Dr. 

ta.ti3B«« 

f2,63G0« 

0^      , 

mot 

Bmt^rSO 

Or. 

IIWW 

tioow 

loom 

Financial  Statement — Concluded. 


<S1. 

BBTRIQIBUOB-  BOU  ■■. 
Dr, 

3.nio; 

SerSO 

Or. 

(3.31107 

«S.XI1 

SI 

i.aMW 

^r  30 

Or. 
B7  ^dobtednesB  Ittourredon  BOoouat  ol— 

HALr-inLI  OF  TBNOE. 

ti,aHW| 

•i.aooo 

SI. 

BOM 

m. 

0. 

tsso  00 

I3S0N 

^      1 

360  00 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

R,  B.  Stinson,  TreaMirer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Southern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  188L 


1880. 
Ootober 

188L 
Jasmary 


1882. 
September 


1883. 

October 


1881. 
JuTiary 
January 
April 
July 
August 
September 


1880. 
Oetober 

1881. 
September 


OBDINABT  XXPKN8XB. 

Dr. 


1, To  balance  on  hand 

18;  * '  amonnt  from  state  treasurer. 


211  **  amount  from  state  treasurer , 

10'  "  amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  Dr.  U.  Wardner,  superlntend't. 


27 


ao 

90 


Or. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid 
"  balance 


To  balance. 


DCPBOTBUEMTS  AXD  BBPAIBB. 

Dr, 


22  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
29  "  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

23  "  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
19  **  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
25'  "  amount  from  state  treasurer 


90 


balance 


Or. 


l\Bj  bftlanoe  (oyerdraft). 


90 


superintendent's  orders  paid. 


,     1881. 

Janaary 

Jaaoary 

April 

July 


October 
n     188L 
o^tember 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

IMFBOYBMENT  OT  OBOUKDS. 

Dr. 


22  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
27  "   amount  from  state  treasurer. 

23  **  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
19  "  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1 
90 


Or. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


,     1881. 
Jaaaarr 


1881 
September 


NEW  KITCHEN. 

Dr. 
29<  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . . 

Or. 
90  By  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


18,567  90 
22.500  00 

22,500  00 
22.500  00 
22.500  00 
10.031  61 


1113.598  91 


22.228  43 


129  53 
916  50 
266  10 
663  83 
142  88 
139  10 


91.370  48 
22.228  43 


$113,598  91 


$2.287  91 


576  18 

78  12 

213  78 

148  35 


$1,016  43 


11  95 


$11  95 


129  58 
2.158  41 


r2.287  94 


139  10 


308  04 
706  99 


$1,016  43 


11  95 
$1195 


Treasarer's  Report— Con(ini«d. 


s  ■ 

Waibor  30 

i)r. 

274  a 

or. 

77* 

tsusa 

*S1  S 

tember  a 
E^berSO 

BXTBNDinO  SEWBS. 
a-. 

in 

Or. 

11  a 
SI  sc 

ISSL 

12»SI 

•S32S1 

ists 

To  amount  rrom  State  treftsnrer.....^ 

"SiS 

CV. 

10.966  a 

110.966  65 

110,966  6& 

■"'•  „ 

BEBVILDIKO  VOBIH  WDTO. 

Si; 

1S81. 

Cr. 

tao.99ao: 

*20.993n 

,B-    , 

6.661  U 

USl. 

REFUBINO  CINTXE  BUIU>IHa. 

I»r. 

186» 

,rw. 

Or. 

ISSflJ 

tlS6  69 

•ia«9 

a? 


E 


Treasurer's  Eeport — Continued, 


1881. 
August         8 


18B1. 
SepCember  90 


1881. 
'    Octo)>er        1 


1881. 

September  90 

90 

90 

90 


TBANBFKB  OF  PATIXNT8. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"   amount  from  state  treasurer. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


BBCAPITUULTION. 

Dr, 
To  balance,  ordinanr  expense 

Or. 

By  overdiaft,  Improvements  and  repairs. 

**  *  eztendinijr  sewer 

"  temporary  barracks 

'  "  rebuilding  north  wln^r 

'  balance  on  hand 


146  76 
221  10 


1967  86 


22,228  49 


$22.228  49 


967  86 

$967  86 


199  10 

184  69 

251  50 

6.661  14 

14.992  06 

$22,228  48 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


'.  Stituon,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  lUinoia  Soathem  Hoi 
nt^  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  endi^  September  80,  1883. 


I  To  balance  OD  hand 

"  amonnt  trom  state  treaaurer... 
-  amoant  from  ttaM  ti 


83. 
uber  SO 


amount  from  i 

'  amonattrom  state  treasorer 

euiidr7  deposits  br  Dr.  H.  Wardnec.  BnpeilDteiideDt 


irintandent's  orders  paid . . 


naaoTBinKTB  Am 


amouDt  from  state  ti 
■  amoant  from  stat«  tl 

*  amoDnt  from  state  treasurer... 

*  amount  from  state  tt 


1  By  balonoe  (overdraft) 

M  B;  superintODdent'B  orders  paid... 


1  To  amount  from  a\ 


It  from  state  treasurer... 
Lt  from  state  treasurer... 
it  from  state  treasurer... 


to  Br  superintendent's  orders  paid. . 


89  EO 

raoes 

UI  06 


1887  Wl        tSBtf 


89 


E 


Treasurer's  Beport — Continued. 


itti. 


1881. 
Oetober 


BZTENBINO  BEWSB. 

J>r. 

Oetober        8|To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or. 
By  balance  (oyerdraft) 


1 


I883L 
September  SO 


1881. 
NoTember 
December 


1881. 
Oetober 


1 

SI 


superintendent's  orders  paid. 


TBXPOBABT  BABBAOKS. 

Pr. 


] 


188SL 
September  SO 


1881. 

October  8 

i  SoTember  1 

December  S 

1882. 

!  Janaary  11 

i  Pebruary  1 

i   February  18 

I  April  22 

[  June  80 

I   August  7 

September  2S 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Or, 


By  balance  (oyerdraft) 

superintendent's  orders  paid. 


BEBUHiDIlIO  MOBTH  WINO. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 


«    1881. 
October        1 

1882. 
September  30 


amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 
amount 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


state 
state 
state 
state 
state 
state 
state 


treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer, 
treasurer. 

Or. 


By  balance  (overdraft). 


superintendent's  orders  paid. 


1882. 
February      1 


1882 
September  SO 


BKPAIBINa  CEMTBE  BUILDING. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


199  80 


$199  80 


268  00 
1.016  85 


$1.284  85 


6.661  14 

8.462  68 

12.715  34 


7.686  39 
6.437  06 
5.829  63 
12.866  14 
4.624  57 
1.458  59 
1.349  31 


$68.085  75 


287  62 


$287  62 


184  68 


15  17 


$199  80 


25150 


1,033  35 


$1.284  85 


6.661  14 


61.424  61 


$68.085  75 


287  62 

$287  62 


■■ 


Treasurer's  Report — Concluded. 


L 

i>r. 

IE 

lie  81 

Lr^ 

O. 

rnwnruBB  po«  nobte  wna. 

I>r. 

tl.00OOD 

11.  «M 

4K3S 

m7T0 

■ilj 

%      . 

Urn 

Or. 

I>r. 

I8.000  00 

ts.oo« 

288  9S 
S3ST1 

\         .. 

s.,« 

Or. 

ADDmOHU.  HUTINO-UPUUTUS. 

11.500  00 

I3.SW 

B. 

i.a»oo 

2. 

<^. 

i>r. 

ti.tmiDo 

».»•* 

2. 

1U« 

Ui. 

Or. 

82. eat  00 

»2.rai« 

>" 
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INVENTORY, 

Showing  the  Value  of  aU  Property  belonging   to  the 

lUinois  SoiUhem  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

September  30, 1882. 


Pood 

Clothing,  beddins:.  dry  broods,  etc 

Laandrr  supplies , 

fuel 

Light,  material  for 

Xedioioee  and  medical  Buppiies 

Books  aad  stationery 

Printtng  blank  forms,  etc 

jfnsieaTinstninients 

InBtraments  and  apparatus 

Household  apparatus  and  supplies 

Foniiture 

BaOdiDgs.  land  and  bnildlnff  material 

Tools 

HMhi^err.  etc 

J^ffl  and  gai^den,  implements,  stock,  etc. 
HhopsoppTies 


Total. 


2,882  7$ 

10.417  82 

549  72 

624  OO 

448  94 

1,115  9<^ 

831  15 

74  90 

2.643  8» 

482  50 

942  8» 

18,050  15 

508.954  61 

370  9» 

20.715  00 

5,598  2» 

4  77 

1574,707  51 


PRODUCTS  OF  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


iMENT — Showing  the  aTtumnt  of  farm  and  garden   products,  Jron 
ctober  1,  1880,  to  September  30,  1881 ,-  also  of  live-stock  sold. 


Farm. 

"IS 

Si 

33  <W 

&.m» 

Oardeii. 

is 

IV  w 

WIN 

is 

1G3M 

»i 
'Si! 

11 

Lixtt-Stoek. 

sow 

Si 

17  50 
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PRODUCTS  OF  FARM  AND    GARDEN. 

&TATBMEKTy  skotcing  the  amount  and  value  of  farm  and  garden 
products^  fro  VI  October  1,  1881,  to  September  80,  1883;  also  of 
are-ttock  sold. 


Farm. 


1.90I  bushels  com.  at  460 

lS.es  eaUons  milk,  at  180 

110  DQshels  sweet  potatoes,  at  $1, 

3S4  bashels  potatoes,  at  80o 

91  tons  bay,  at  $10 

41S  bushels  apples,  at  75o 

732  bushels  oats,  at  40c 

90  tons  straw.  atSSHc 


Garden, 


55  bushels  tomatoes,  at  75e 

1,91  bunches  radishes,  at  5Ho.  .. 

5  bushels  butter  beans.  at|2.. 

101  bushels  carrots,  at  50)4 o 

198  bashelsibeets,  at  75c 

100  bushels  paxsnips,  at  (>0o 

49  barrels  spinach,  atTOo 

5  barrels  spinach,  at  SliiO 

on  bunches  lettace,  at  6o 

21  barrels  salsifr,  at  $1  

95  bunches  pie  plant,  at  lOo 

05  bushels  pie  plant,  at  $1.25 

tSOO  bunches  ^reen  onions,  at  5c. 

9  barrels  turnip  greens,  at  60o. 
9B5  bunches  asparaianis,  at  lOc . . . . 

16  crates  strawberries,  at  $4^. 

31  bushels  peas,  at  |2 

4  crates  raspberries,  at  $6 

250  bushels  onions,  at  90  cents.. 

1929  cabbaffe  heads,  at  7Mc 

287  bushels  cucamoers.  at  II 

S3  bushels  onion  setts,  at  $1 

5  egg  plant  heads,  at  5c 

7  bushels  peppers,  at  12 


Live- Stock. 


1.474  pounds  veal,  at  10c. 
u«  438  pounds  pork 

45  pigs 

285  pounds  hides,  at  8c. 
1  slunk  hide 


Total,  farm,  garden  and  live  -stock. 


586  00 

2.704  68 

110  00 

21120 

900  00 

31125 

806  80 

25  00 

5,155  9R 

4126 

100  70 

10  00 

80  40 

77  25 

60  00 

34  30 

750 

58  86 

21  00 

950 

8125 

140  00 

5  40 

90  50 

72  00 

62  00 

24  00 

225  00 

212  35 

287  00 

53  00 

4  25 

14  00 

1,711  51 

147  74 

689  62 

96  00 

23  60 

25 

959  21 

$7,826  65 
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MATEON'8  REPOET. 


1.    Statement  of  work  done  in  the  sewing-room,  from  October  1,  1880, 

to  Septemher  30,  1882. 


^r 


Manufactured, 

825  Aprons. 

67  Basques. 

23  BoDnets. 

78  Curtains, 

607  Chemises. 

4  Covers,  piano. 

220  Cloths,  table. 

1,090  Dresses. 

222  Dresses,  nifirht. 

6  Drawers,  men's. 

342  Drawers,  women's. 

23  Mittens,  pairs. 

8  Pants,  boys. 

8  Shirts. 

89  Sacks,  clothes. 

31  Suits.  Duck. 

671  Sheets. 

264  Skirts. 

1,128  Slips,  pillow. 
374  Towels,  roller. 
554  Towels,  dish. 
163  Ticks,  mattress. 

90  Ticks,  pillow. 

97  Waists. 


Mended,  etc. 


645 

179 

311 

3,814 

6,873 

7.200 

1,418 

991 

427 

2,441 

13,672 


Aprons . 

Bedspreads. 

Cloths,  table. 

Coats. 

Drawers. 

Shirts. 

Sheets. 

Slips,  pillow'. 

Towels. 

Vests. 

Socks. 


2.    Statement  oJ  fruit  and  vegetables  eanned,  preserved  and  pickled, 
from  October  J,  1880,  to  September  30,  1882. 


Canned. 


860  £:allons  apples. 
25  cans  pears. 
500  gallons  lomatoes. 


Jellies. 


800  glasses. 


25  bottles. 


Catsup. 


Pickles. 


4  barrels  chow-chow. 
6       •  •      cucumber. 


■•  ■    I. 
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fiofled  meat. 

Potatoes, 

Bread. 

Butter. 

Coffee  and  tea. 


fiaeon  and  ham. 

PotatoeB. 

Bread, 

Batter. 

Coffee  and  tea. 


Boiled  meat. 

Potatoes, 

Bread. 

Bntter, 

Coffee  and  tea. 


I    Bread, 

Butter, 
,    Potatoee. 

vonee  and  tea. 


BoUedmeat, 

PoUtoea. 

Bread. 

Sotter, 

Coffee  and  tea. 


DIET-LIST  FOR  WEEK. 


SUNDAY. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Beelsteak. 

Potatoes, 

Bread, 

Botter. 

Coffee  and  tea. 

Baked  pork  and  beans. 

Bread. 

Potatoes, 

Pickles, 

Pie. 

Bread, 
Butter, 
Tea. 
Syrup. 

MONDAY. 


Roast  meat. 
Potatoes, 
Beets  or  turnips. 
Bread. 


Brown  bread. 

Butter, 

Peach  or  apple  sauce. 

Tea. 


TUESDAY. 


Boast  meat. 

Potatoes, 

Bread. 

Bread  pudding. 


Bread. 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Bean  soup. 
Beef  or  mutton. 
Potatoes, 
Bread, 
Onions. 


Bread, 
Butter, 
Apple  sauce, 
Tea. 


THURSDAY. 


Fried  steak. 

Potatoes. 

Bread. 

Rice,  with  sauce. 


Bread. 
Butter. 
Gingerbread, 
Tea. 


FRIDAY. 


Boiled  ham,  (.For  one  wing. 
Hominy,       f   alternating. 
Fresh  nsh.  I  For  other  wing. 
Potatoes,   f    alternating. 
Bread, 
Syrup. 


Mush. 

Bread, 

Syrup. 

Butter. 

Tea. 


SATURDAY. 


Bean  soup. 
Boiled  meat. 
Potatoes, 
Bread, 
Syrup. 


Corn  bread. 
Bread. 
Butter. 
Tea. 


"▼T" 


In  addition  to  the  above,  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  are  freely  supplied  to  the  whole 
Jooae  during^Uie  season  for  them.   There  is  also  a  special  diet-list  for  the  sick  and  feeble 
vuch  is  modified  daily,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  patients. 


LAW  OF  ADMISSION. 


BAPTEBSS,  REVISED  STATUTES,  1874,  PAGE  681,  ENTITLED 
"LUNATICS." 


{  ACT  to  rovlBe  the  law  In  relaUon  to  the  oommltment  aad  detentlOD  of  IhdUIm 
[Approved  March  34,  1814.    In  roroe  Jalr  1. 1874.1 

Petition].  §  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  /Uinoii. 
presented  in  the  general  aggembly.  That  when  any  |>erBon  is  auppoBed 
be  ioBane  or  distracted,  any  near  relative,  or  in  case  there  be 
me,  any  respectable  person  residing  in  the  county,  may  petitioD 
16  jud^e  of  the  county  court  for  prooeedings  to  inqaire  into  each 
leged  insanity  or  distraction.  For  the  hearing  of  sach  application, 
id  proceedings  thereon,  the  county  court  shall  be  considered  ae 
:ways  open. 

Wbit — sbbvioe].  §  '2.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  judge 
tail  order  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  issue  a  writ,  directed  to  the 
leriff,  or  any  constable,  or  the  person  having  the  custody  or  chaive 
'  the  alleged  insane  or  distracted  person,  unfess  he  shall  be  brongct 
ifore  the  court  without  such  writ,  requiring  the  alleged  insane 
irson  to  be  brought  before  him  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed 
r  the  hearing  of  the  matter.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  omcer  oi 
irson  to  whom  the  writ  ia  directed,  to  execute  and  return  the 
tme,  and  bring  the  alleged  insane  person  before  the  court  ae 
rected  in  the  writ. 

8tmp<BXAs].  §  3.  The  clerk  shall  also  issue  subpoenas  for  sncb 
itnesses  as  may  be  desired  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  or  of  th( 
irson  alleged  to  be  insane,  to  appear  at  the  time  fixed  for  tbc 
ial  of  the  matter. 

Jdby— trial],  8  4.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  trial,  a  jury  of  sii 
arsons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  shall  be  impaneled  fc 
ythe  case.  The  case  shall  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
leged  to  be  insane,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  be  assisted  bj 
itmsel,  and  may  challenge  jurors  as  in  civil  cases.  The  court  mayi 
r  good  cause,  continue  the  case  from  time  to  time. 
Vbbdict — FORwJ,  §  5.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  jury  shall 
nder  their  verdict  m  writing,  signed  oy  them,  whioh  shall  embed; 
e  substantial  facts  shown  by  the  evidence,  which  verdict  may  w 
ibstantially  in  the  following  form : 

BxATi  or  Ilijnoih.        i^„ 

CounlyA"- 

Va.  tha  uoderelBDed.  jurors  In  tbe  caae  ol (nnmiDS  the  person  alleged  ti 

iDsanu).  bavlDK  heard  the  evidanae  1q  the  case,  are  Ratl^flad  tliat  said 1^ 

lane.  aod  Is  a  Ht  p«rson  lo  be  sent  to  a  state  bospltnl  tor  the  loattne;  that  he  la  t.  rest 

at  ot  the  stale  of  Illlnolif.  and  oouuty  of :  that  hie  iwa  is :  thu  hii 

leaPHisot duniUon:  that  the  cause  Is  supposed  to  be :or  isunknowti> 

%t  tbe  disease  Is  (or  Is  not)  wllb  him  herodttarr:  liiuC  be  Is  not  (or  ia)  subject  to  epllepsT 
d  that  be  does  (or  does  oot)  manliest  bomleldal  or  suicidal  teudeacieu.    (I(  tbe  pereO[ 

a  pauper,  the  (ooi  shall  alao  be  announced  In  the  verdicu. 


47  B 

YeBDICT  RECOBDED — ORDEB  OF  COMMITTAL — ^APPUCATION]  .      §   6.      UpOn 

the  return  of  the  verdict,  the  same  shall  be  recorded  at  large  by 
the  clerk,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  person  is  insane,  and  is  a  fit 
person  to  be  sent  to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  that  the  insane  person  be  committed  to  a  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  make  apphcation  to  the  superintendent  of 
some  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  for  the  admission 
of  such  insane  person. 

To  WHICH  HOSPITAL — ^APPLICATION,  ETC.]  §  7.  If  such  iusauc  per- 
son is  a  pauper,  the  application  shall  be  first  made  to  the  nearest 
hospital,  out  if  he  be  not  a  pauper,  application  shall  be  made  to 
such  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  as  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  patient  shall  desire.  In  any  case,  if,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  condition  of  any  one  of  the  hospitals,  or  for  other  good 
reason,  the  patient  cannot  be  received  therem,  or  it  is  not  desirable 
to  commit  him  thereto,  he  may  be  committed  to  any  other  of  said 
hospitals.  Upon  receiving  any  such  application,  the  superintendent 
shall  immediately  inform  the  clerk  whether  the  patient  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  if  so,  at  what  time;  and  if  not,  shall  state  the  reason 
why. 

WABRAirr  TO  commit].  §  8.  Upon  receiving  notice  at  what  time 
the  patient  wiU  be  received,  the  clerk  shall,  in  due  season  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  person  to  the  hospital  by  the  appointed  time, 
issue  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  other  suitable  person, 
preferring  some  relative  of  the  insane  person  wheif  desired,  com- 
manding him  to  arrest  such  insane  person  and  convey  him  to  the 
hospital;  and  if  the  clerk  is  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary,  he  may 
authorize  an  assistant  to  be  employed. 

Form  of  wabrant].  §  9.  The  warrant  may  be  substantially  as 
follows : 

Statk  or  lujNois.       i  _. 
County.s^^' 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to 

Ton  are  hereby  commanded  forwith  to  arrest who  has  been  declared 

to  be  insane,  and  convey  him  to  the  Northern  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  Illinois  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  (and  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  to  your  aid  an  assistant,  if  deemed  nec- 
essary}, and  of  this  warrant  make  due  return  to  this  office  after  its  execution. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  county  court  of county,  this day 

of A.D 


DU  8.]  Clerk  of  the  County  Court County. 

Ltdobsehent — return].    §  10.    Upon    receiving  the   patient,    the 
superintendent  shall  indorse  upon  said  warrant  a  receipt,  as  follows : 

Northern  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Received  this day  of A.D ,  the  patient  named  in  the  within  warrant. 


Superintendent, 

This  warrant,  with  a  receipt  thereon,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
elerk,  to  be  filed  by  him  with  the  other  papers  relating  to  the  case. 

Who  NOT  ADMITTED— IDIOTS  DISCHARGED].  §  11.  No  pcrsou  having 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  no  idiot,  shall  be  admitted 
to  either  of  the  state  hospitals.  When  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent shall  find  that  an  idiot  has  been  received  into  the  hospital, 
they  may  discharge  him. 


E 
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Tempobary  commitment].  §  12.  If  the  court  shall  deem  it  neces- 
earv,  pending  proceedings  and  previous  to  verdict,  or  after  verdict 
and  pending  admission  to  the  hospital,  temporarily  to  restrain  of  his 
liberty  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  then  the  court  shall  make 
such  order  m  that  behalf  as  the  case  may  require,  and  the  same 
being  entered  of  record,  a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  the  clerk,  shall 
authorize  such  person  to  be  temporarily  detained  by  the  sheriff, 
jailor,  or  other  suitable  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  directed. 

Costs].  §  18.  When  a  person  not  a  pauper  is  alleged  to  be  in- 
sane, and  is  found  by  the  jury  not  to  be  insane,  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  including  the  fees  of  the  jury,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
petitioner,  and  judgment  may  be  awarded  against  him  therefor.  If 
such  person  is  found  to  be  insane,  such  costs  shall  be  paid  by  his 
guardian,  conservator  or  relatives,  as  the  court  may  direct.  If  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane  is  a  pauper,  the  costs  of  the  proceeding, 
including  the  fees  of  the  jury,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treas- 
ury :  Provided,  If  such  pauper  is  found  not  to  be  insane,  the  coort 
may,  in  its  discretion,  award  the  costs  against  the  petitioner. 

Who  to  pay  expenses— sheriff's  fees].  §  14.  The  expense  of  con- 
veying a  pauper  to  the  hospital  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which 
he  resides,  and  that  of  any  other  patient  by  his  guardian,  conserv- 
ator or  relatives ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  expense  be  paid  by 
the  state,  or  out  of  any  funds  for  the  insane.  The  fees  of  the 
sheriff  for  conveying  any  person  to  a  hospital  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  convejring  convicts  to  the  penitentiary. 

Bond  to  fi^rnish  clothing].  §  15.  If  the  person  be  not  a  pauper, 
then  one  or  more  persons,  relatives  or  friends  of  the  patient,  shall, 
upon  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  become  responsible  to  the  trus- 
tees for  finding  the  patient  in  clothes,  and  removing  him  when  re- 
quired; and  shall  execute  a  bond  conditioned  as  follows,  viz: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we and of  the  oounty  of and  Btat« 

of  Illinois,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  trustees  of  the  Northern  (or.  as  the  ease 
may  be)  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100).  for 
the  payment  of  which  we  jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves  firmly  by  these  presents. 

The  condition  of  this  obllflration  is,  that  whereas insane  person,  of  the  county 

and  state  aforesaid,  has  been  admitted  as  a  patient  into  said  hospital  for  the  insane; 
now,  therefore,  if  we  shall  find  said  patient  in  suitable  and  sufficient  clothing 
whilst — may  remain  in  said  institution,  and  shall  promptly  pay  for  such  articles  of 

clothing  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  procure  for  said at  the  hospitad.  and  shall 

remove from  said  hospital  when  required  by  the  trustees  to  do  so.  then  this 

obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 


itness  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of A.  D. 


SSlLl 
[SIAL] 


Clothing j.  §  16.  The  clothing  to  be  furnished  each  patient, 
upon  being  sent  to  the  hospital,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: For  a  male,  three  new  shirts,  a  new  and  substantial  coat, 
vest,  and  two  pairs  of  pantaloons  of  woolen  cloth,  three  pairs  of 
woolen  socks,  a  black  or  dark  stock  or  cravat,  a  good  hat  or  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes  or  boots,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  to  wear 
within  doors.  For  a  female  in  addition  to  the  same  quanity  of 
imdergarments,  shoes  and  stockings,  there  shall  be  two  woolen  petti- 
coats or  skirts,  three  good  dresses,  a  cloak  or  shawl,  and  a  decent 
bonnet.  Unless  such  clothing  be  delivered,  in  good  order,  to  the 
superintendent,  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  receive  a  patient. 

Paupers— county  to  furnish  clothing,  etc.]  §  17.  If  the  insane 
person  be  a  pauper,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  county 
court  to  see  that  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  amount  of  sub- 
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stantial  clothing  at  the  time  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  from 
tiine  to  time  while  he  remains  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  that  he 
be  removed  therefrom  when  required  by  the  trustees ;  the  expense  of 
Bach  clothing  and  removal  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury, 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court. 

DiscHABGE  OF  PATIENT — ^NOTICE — REMOVAL].  §  18.  Whenever  the 
tnistees  shall  order  any  patient  discharged,  the  superintendent  shall 
at  once  notify  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  proper  county 
thereof,  if  the  patient  is  a  pauper,  and  if  not,  shall  notify  all  the 
persons  who  signed  the  bond  required  in  section  15  of  this  act,  and 
lequest  the  removal  of  the  patient.  If  such  patient  be  not  removed 
.  within  thirty  days  after  such  notice  is  received,  then  the  superin- 
tendent may  return  him  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  the 
reasonable  expenses  thereof  may  be  recovered  by  suit  on  the  bond, 
cff  in  case  of  a  pauper,  shall  be  paid  by  the  proper  county. 

Non-resident  patients].  §  19.  Whenever  application  shall  be 
made  for  a  patient  not  residing  within  the  state,  if  the  superinten- 
dent shall  be  of  opinion  that  from  the  character  of  the  case  it  is 
probably  curable,  and  if  there  be  at  the  time  any  room  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  may  order  the  patient  to  be 
admitted,  always  taking  a  satisfactory  bond  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  patient,  and  for  his  removal  when  required.  The  rate  of  main- 
tenance in  such  cases  shall  be  fixed  by  the  trustees,  and  two  months' 
£y  in  advance  shall  be  required.  But  no  such  patient  shall  be 
tained  without  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
a  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Restoration  to  reason— discharge].  §  20.  When  any  patient 
shall  be  restored  to  reason'  he  shall  have  the  right  to  leave  the 
hospital  at  any  time,  and  if  detained  therein  contrary  to  his  wishes 
after  such  restoration,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
torpits  at  all  times,  either  on  his  own  application,  or  that  of  any 
other  person  in  his  behalf.  If  the  patient  is  discharged  on  such 
wht,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  superintendent  has  acted  in 
bad  faith,  or  negligently,  the  superintendent  shall  pay  all  the  cost 
of  the  proceeding.  Sucn  superintendent  shall  moreover  be  liable  to 
a  eivil  action  for  false  imprisonment. 

County  hospital].  §  21.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
yent  the  committing  of  any  insane  pauper  to  the  hospital  for  the 
insane  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  reside,  where  such  a  hospital 
is  provided. 

Trial  et  jury  necessary].  §  22.  No  superintendent  or  other 
officer  or  person  connected  with  either  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
nisane,  or  with  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  or  distracted  per- 
fions  in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain  or  keep  in  custody,  at  such 
hospital  or  asylum,  any  person  who  shall  not  have  been  declared 
insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  authorized  to  be  confined  by 
the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  no  trial  shall 
be  had  of  the  question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  any  person  before 
any  judge  or  court,  without  the  presence  of  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane. 


Penalty.]  §  28.  If  any  BiiperiDtendent,  or  other  officer  or  per- 
1  connected  with  either  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or 
;h  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  or  distracted  peraons,  in 
B  state,  whether  public  or  private,  shall  receive  or  detain  an; 
rson  who  has  not  been  declared  insane  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
i  whose  confinement  is  not  authorized  by  the  order  of  a  court 
competent  jurisdiction,  he  shall  be  confined  ia  the  county  jail 
b  eiceedmg  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  f&OO  or  both,  s.ai 
liable  civilly  to  the  person  injured,  for  all  the  damages  which 
may  have  sustained ;  and  if  be  be  connected  with  either  of  the 
lane  hospitals  of  this  state,   be  shall  be  discharged  from  service 
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ESTIMATES. 

The  following  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  additions  and 
improvements  requested  by  the  trustees  are  submitted  in  obedience 
to^a  joint  resolution  of  the  Thirty- Second  General  Assembly. 

1.      ESTIMATE   FOR  NEW  MAIN   SEWER. 

{Frank  Ashley,  C.  E.) 

Excavation  and  refitting  the  same,  including  necessary 

protection  to  side  walls,  for  safety 672  00 

Excavation  through  walls  to  10  down  pipes 860  00 

Excavation   under    engine-room    and    cutting   through 

walls 150  00 

''m  S  o1  tSch  ^  \  M50  feet  (laid) 1.450  00 

Trap  and  catch  basin. . . .- 128  00 

Contingencies 250  00 

Total $3,000  00 

2.      ESTIMATE  FOR  OHANOING  BARRACKS. 

Excavation  and  brick-work 1,300  00 

Painting  (100  squares,  at  1.50) 150  00 

Plastering  (2,000  yards,  at  .30) 600  00 

Flooring,  (20,000  feet,  at  35.00) 700  00 

P-oogh  lumber  (8,003  feet,  at  1^  00) 120  00 

Nails,  (9  kegs,  at  5.00) .' 45  00 

Labor 200  00 

Bridge  (385  feet,  at  1.50    to  kitchen 577  50 

f  3,6C2  50 

3.      ESTIMATE   FOR  SETTLING-BASIN  AND  FILTER. 

Chicago,  Sevtember  29,  1882. 
Da.  H.  Wardner — I  append  estimated  cost  of  niter,  in  this  neigh- 
borhood.   You  may  be  able  to  judge  what  the  difference  would  be 
at  Anna.    If  stone  can  be   procured  at  Anna   as  cheap  as  it  can 
here,  it  would  be  cheaper  than  brick,  at  the  given  prices. 

Filter  Bed. 

1,340  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  .26 335  00 

4,160  cubic  feet  concrete,  at  .15 624  00 

350  cubic  yards  gravel,  at  2.50 875  00 

150  cubic  yards  sand,  at  1.50 225  00 

236,000  sewer  brick,  at  15.00 3,530  00 

64,000  merchantable  brick,  at  12.00 768  00 

Cut-stone 50  00 

Carpentry - 500  00 

Pipes,  valves,  etc., 1,000  00 

Total $7,917  00 


Pure  Water  Basin. 

cubic  yards  excavation,  at  26 821  00 

cubic  feet  concrete,  at  14 588  00 

50  sewer  brick,  at  $16.00 2,295  00 

0  merchantable  brick,  at  ?12.00 276  06 

tone 60  00 

3iitry 400  00 

$3,940  00 
Settling  Basin. 

th  regard  to  the  settling  basiD,  you  have  ponds  or  reservoirs 

1  could,  with  the  expenditure  of  say  six  thousand  dollars,  be 
I  to  answer  very  well,  and  would  probably  be  as  good  as  conld 
lilt.  To  build  a  new  settling  basin,  200  feet  in  diameter,  would 
more  than  the  pure  water  basin  and  filter  combined.  In  your 
I  see  no  need  of  it,  as  you  have  already,  as  I  recollect,  two 

basins. 

an  up:    Filter  bed 7,917  00 

Pure  water  basin 3,940  00 

Settling  basin,  (say) 6,000  00 

Total ?17,857  00 

Very  reepectfolly, 

JAMES  R.  "WILLETT, 

Architect. 


4.      ESTIUAT&   FOR   FtftB   PUMP,   PIPES  AND   PLVQB. 

Chicago,  June  26,  1882. 

Wardnee,  M,  D. — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  22d,  asking  for  an 
ate  for  a  fire-pump,  hydrants,  etc.,  would  say  that  it  will  coat 
;  ?2,900.  The  Worthington  pump  is  the  best  there  is  made  at 
■resent  day.  It  never,  or  seldom  gets  out  of  order,  and  when 
)d  is  always  ready  to  do  the  work  that  is  required.  This  esti- 
is  based  on  a  pump  12-inch  steam  and  8^-incD  water  cylinders. 
;mg  this  is  what  you  desire,  we  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

JOHN  DAVIS  &  CO. 
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5.       ESTIMATE   FOB  GARPENTEB  AND  PAINT   SHOPS. 

Excavation,  (400  yards,  at  .20) 80  00 

Stone- work,  (215  yards,  at  5.00) 1,075  00 

Brick,  (100,000,  at  12.00  in  waU) l,-200  00 

Bough  lumber  (10,000  feet,  at  16.00) 160  00 

Dressed  lumber,  (6,000  feet,  at  35.00) 240  00 

Doors  and  windows 160  00 

Door  and  window  sills 50  00 

Carpenter- work 150  00 

Painting,  two  coats 50  00 

Hardware 60  00 

Slate  roof,  (26  squares,  at  12.00) 312  00 

Machinery 600  00 

Total $4,097  00 

6.      ESTIMATE  FOB  SLAUGHTEB- HOUSE. 

Excavation  (100  yards,  at  .20) 20  00 

Stone-work  (124  yards,  at  5.00) 620  00 

Brick  (85,000,  at  12.00,  in  wall) 1,020  00 

Rough  lumber  (14,000  feet,  at  15.00) 210  00 

Dressed  lumber  (2,C00  feet,  at  30.00)  60  00 

Carpenter- work 320  00 

Painting,  two  coats 55  00 

Hardware 45  00 

Slate-roof,  (21  squares,  at  12.00) 252  00 

Tin,  for  valleys  and  gutters 40  00 

Cement  floors 100  00 

Iron  track  and  sheaves 100  00 

Boiler  and  rendering  kettle 150  00 

Total $3,000  00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

HoK.  ShbLiBY  M.  Cullom,  Governor  of  Illinois, 

Sm: — ^The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ha^  e  the  honor  to  lay  before  you 
the  twenty-first  biennial  report  of  the  institution,  for  the  years  1881 
and  1882. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board  is  so  full  and 
complete  that,  having  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  this  report  to  your 
excellency,  little  remains  for  the  board  to  add. 

It  isy  however,  due  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  in 
all  departments  of  the  institution,  to  say  that  they  have  conducted 
it  and  discharged  their  labors  with  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  fidelity 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

An  unusual  number  of  changes  have  occurred  among  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  which  the  board  have  consented  to  with  regret, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  find  experts  in  this  peculiar  field  of  work, 
their  number  being  exceedingly  small — never  in .  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  long  time  required  to  master  the  language  of 
the  deaf-n!utes. 

The  superintendent  has,  however,  been  able  to  supply  the  places 
thus  vacated  by  the  appointment  of  persons  who  either  had  previ- 
ously been  engaged  in  the  profession  elsewhere,  or  whose  early  life 
had  been  so  intimately  associated  with  deaf-mutes  that  their  lan- 
guage was  to  them  a  vernacular. 

The  institution  enjoyed  the  honor,  in  August  last,  of  entertaining, 
for  the  second  time,  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  whose  membership  represented  all  parts  of 
America.  This  was  the  tenth  convention  of  the  kind,  the  fifth  hav- 
ing been  held  at  this  institution  in  1858. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  board  to  learn  of  the  high 
commendations  in  which  the  members  of  the  convention  spoke  of 
the  institution  in  its  various  departments.  Theirs  was  the  judg- 
ment of  disinterested  experts,  and  was  consequently  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect. 

This  institution  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is 
probably  the  leading  one.  We  deem  this  a  credit  to  our  state  and 
a  fact  which  our  citizens  should  be  made  acquainted  with,  since  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  prudent  and  economical  management. 

The  board  would  express  the  appreciation  of  the  honor  your  ex- 
cellency did  the  convention  in  welcoming  its  members  to  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

The  season  of  1879  was  an  exceedingly  dry  one,  compelling  the 
board,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  to  extend  the  vaca- 
tion of  that  year  six  weeks,   which  shortened   the  school  term   of 

lb79  and  1880  the  same  length   of   time,   and  in  consequence,  con- 
siderably reduced  the  expenses  of  the  institution  during  that  time. 
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The  expenBes  of  1879-lSSO  formed  the  baiiB  cpoc  which  es 
mates  for  the  years  1681  and  188*2  were  m«de.  So  ac«omit  w 
taken,  in  makiug  the  estimates,  of  theamoimt  that  woo^d  have  be 
expended  had  the  school  been  in  operation  the  fell  that,  and  co 
seqaently  the  amount  asked,  of  the  General  Assembly,  tor  ordim 
expenses,  from  Joiy  1,  1881,  to  Jnne  30,  1883,  wss  Emalkr  tban 
should  hare  been. 

To  their  regret  the  board  foand  that,  notwithstanding  the  c-loe« 
economy  coosiBtent  with  the  efficient  oper«tioa  of  the  insdmtk 
the  fnnds  available  for  ordinary  expenses  were  not  snffiekot  to  me 
the  demands  of  the  case.  i 

As  the  law  is  very  explicit  forbidding  the  creatkm  of  debt,  j 
expending,  within  a  given  time,  a  larger  amount  of  mooey  than  j 
by  law  set  apart,  the  board  found  themselves  under  the  oeces 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  of  shortening  the  term  of  school,  in  ! 
last,  three  weeks.  The  unavoidable  necessity  was  in  pail  doe  to  t 
cause  mentioned  above,  and  in  part  to  the  large  advance  in  the  coj 
of  living. 

The  board  would  gladly  avoid  Buch  a  contingency  again,  b| 
apprehend  that  on  the  30th  of  Jane.  1883,  when  the  present  appr« 
priation  expires,  there  will  be  a  deficit,  unless  the  present  term  i 
shortened,  or  the  General  Assembly  provides  additional  means  t 
meet  the  case.  The  board  can,  however,  close  the  fiscal  year.  Sej 
tember,  1883,  without  a  deficit,  if  the  income  not  from  state  dariQ; 
the  year  ending  June  30,  18B4,  is  not  charged  to  the' institution. 

The  several  sums  appropriated  by  the  last  General  Assembly  to 
bam,  bakery,  verandahs  and  filter  have  been  expended  as  contem 
plated  by  the  law.  The  improvements  thus  made  are  durable  an( 
substantial  structures.  A  small  balance  remains  in  the  treasury  t< 
the  credit  of  these  funds. 

The  superintendent  again  renews  his  recommendation  that  a  nev 
institution  for  deaf-mutes  be  established  in  this  state.  If,  as  hi 
states,  there  are  over  five  hundred  children  and  youth  of  this  clasi 
who  have  never  been  in  the  school,  surely  some  means  shonld  bi 
inaugurated  to  secure  their  education.  The  trustees  believe  that  th( 
necessary  accommodations  for  them  can  be  [provided  at  the  preseni 
institution,  at  much  less  cost  than  in  a  new  institution,  withont  anj 
loss  of  efficiency.  Whether  it  is  better  to  assemble  so  large  i 
number  in  so  large  an  institution,  is  a  question  which  must  be  lefl 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  determine. 

The  superintendent's  report  embodies  a  financial  statement  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  several  funds  appropriated  b^  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  have  all  been  expended  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and 
every  account  has  been  examined  by  the  board  and  checked  off  is 
quarterly  statements  of  the  treasurer  and  superintendent,  which 
statements  have  been  regularly  scrutinized  and  compared  by  the 
board. 

The  board  have  pleasure  in  testifying  in  this  connection  to  the 
uniform  carefulness  of  the  superintendent  in  all  expenditures,  and 
his  constant  willingness  to  follow  most  closely  the  wishes  and  instmc- 
tion  of  the  board. 
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Several  sabjects  are  discussed  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report, 
which  the  board  will  only  mention  to  approve,  except  the  appro- 
priation for  a  conservatory,  which  the  board  thinks  may  be  deferred 
to  a  fnture  time. 

From  an  examination  of  that  report  it  wiU  be  seen  that  appro- 
priatioris  for  the  ensuing  two  years  will  be  needed  as  follows: 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum, $97,000  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  per  annum, 4,000  00 

For  library per  annum 500  00 

For  cottage  for  girls 16,219  55 

For  purchase  of  52  acres  of  land  10,000  00 

For  purchase  of  four  city  lots 6,000  00 

For  kitchen  building  and  employees*  quarters 15,281  60 

For  gymnasium  and  bath-rooms 19,741  10 

For  railroad   6,098  75 

For  refrigerator-house 8,130  00 

For  electric  light 10,500  00 

For  railroad  track 6,098  00 

The  board  would,  in  conclusion,  express  to  your  excellency  their 
appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  done  them  in  continuing  to  them 
the  oversight  and  control  of  this  excellent  and  important  institution. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  Gushing,  President. 
JACKSONYiLiiE,  Illinois,  October  1,  1888, 


REPOET  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


)  the  Board  of  Truetecs. 

Gentlemen  : — The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  makes  it  my  duty  to  lay 
fore  you  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
iucation  of   the  Deaf  and    Dumb,  for   the  two  years  ending   Sep- 
mber  JJO,  1882,  which  report  I  have  the  honor  now  to  present. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  report,  September  30,  1880,  there 


Pupils  remnining  on  the  rolls 

There  huve  been  since  admitted 

There  have  been  re-admitted 

There  have  gniduated,  died  and  been  discharged 118 

There  remain  on  the  rolls,  September  30,  1882 560 


537 


678  678 

There  are  present,  September  30,  1882 494 

The  attendance  from  the  various  counties  of  the   state  has  been 
follows : 


COUNTIEH. 

Admitted. 

Hud 
dlschnrged. 

Prusent 

atlended. 

? 

3 

6 

1 

2 

j 

1 

19 

1 

i 

\ 

1 

1 

i 

18 


F 


Table  of  A  ttendance — Gontinaed. 


Counties. 


Graduated 

and 
Discharflred. 


Present 

Sept  90. 

1882. 


Days 
Attended. 


Grundy 

Hunilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson, 

Henry   _ 

IroouoCs 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson. 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

£ane 

Kankakee 
Kendall 
Knox 
Lake 


Jermilion 
Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

^te 

Whaelde 

WUUamson 
WiDnebaffo 
Woodford. 


6.105 

S76 

868 

500 

764 

2.048 

4.345 

1.023 

2.042 

12 

2,297 

1,501 

4,006 

1.946 

2,284 

8.458 

1.528 

2.560 

2.186 


The  monthly  average  attendance,    during    the   two  years  under 
review,  has  been  as  follows : 

Ootober  1. 1880.  to  Sartembar  SO.  IBSl.  October  1.1881.  to  Beptember  30, 1882. 


October,  ISSU... 

November 

December. 

JanuHrr.  1881.. 

February 

Murch 

April 


Hay.  '. 

Junel  ujs n 

JunelU  to80. (| 

July »■ 

Auituat Ii 

Soplemberl  tol9....  *\ 

Beptember  20  to  30.. .  IS 

The  average  attendance  during  the  time  of  school,  the  first  yes 
was  live  hundred  (500) ;  and  during  the  second  year  it  was  five  ha 
dred  and  one  (501).  The  average  for  the  first  of  these  calend 
years  was  four  hundred  and  sixteen  (416) ;  for  the  second,  three  hu 
dred  and  seventy-five  (375).  The  smaller  average  for  the  latt 
year  was  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  that  year,  in  cone 
quence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  provided  for  that  year, 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution,  without  incurring 
debt  or  creating  a  temporary  deficit,  which,  in  view  of  the  leg 
provisions  against  such  a  policy,  the  board  of  trustees  were  u 
willing  to  do. 

The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  durii 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1862,  in  the  various  departments,  wei 
as  follows: 

Administrative $7,112  I 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 4,434  I 

Cabinet-shop .  -  _ 2,196  J 

Dining-room,  kitchen  and  bakery 24,380  '. 

Engineer's 8,144  1 

Farm  and  garden 7,628  i 

Freight,  telegraph  and  express 1,626  ( 

Gas,  water,  clouiing,  and  miscellaneous  6,354  ! 

Household 4,672  ; 

Hospital 1,098  : 

Laundry 915  ( 

Library 188  27 

Printing  office 1,453  27 

School 25,21585 

Sewing-room 9M  90 

Shoe-sliop 1,047  91 

The  sum  of  these  amounts  is  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents  ($'.'6,537  71).  The 
departments  are,  however,  entitled  to  credits  for  cash  and  material 
supplied,  amounting   to    eleven  thousad    five    hundred    and  thirty- 

seven  dollars  and  seventy-oue  cents  ($11,587  71),  which  reduces  the 
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lount  of  actual  cost  to  the  state  to   eighty-five   thousand   dollars 

1,000),  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 

session,  for  ordinary  expenses. 

The  ayerage  attendance  during  the  time  of   school   in   that   year 

five  hundred  and  one  (501),  making  the  per  capita  cost  for  the 

it  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  ($169  66). 

lis  includes  the  cost  to  the  state  of   tuition,    board,    books,  light, 

lel,  laundry  work,  industrial  instruction,  instruction  in  articulation 

id  art,  medical  attendance,  and,  in  many  cases,   of  clothing  and 

msportation.  Tor  the  amount  expended   for  each   pupil,  I  have 

hesitation  in  saying  that  the  money  was    judiciously  and  effect- 

ly,^used.    There  are   a   number   of    boarding-schools    for  young 

^rsoDB  of  both  sexes  in  the  vicinity  of    this  institution,  at  no  one 

which  would    the    same    advantages   be  afforded   for   twice  the 

lonnt  it  has  cost  us. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  made  between    this   and   other  state 

titutions  of  Illinois.    But  this  cannot  be  done  with  exact  justice^ 

in  no  other   one  of  these   is  so  large  a  corps   of   instruction 

paired,  having  such  long  special  training.    The  instruction  of  the 

if  and  dumb  is  as  truly  a  profession  as  the  law,  or  medicine,  or 

ly  other  pursuit,  and  requires  as  great   experience   for  successful 

ievement  in  it  as  these  or  any  other  vocation.     Experts  in  this 

icialty  are  most  rare,  and,  consequently,   are  in    great   demand, 

A  are  entitled  to  remunerative  compensation,    such  as  like  train- 

,  skill  and  experience  would  command  in  any  of  the  higher  pro- 

sions  of  society.    There  are  very  few  resemblances  between  such 

educational  institution  as  this,  and  an  insane  hospital,  upon 

ieh  a  comparison  of  the  two  can  be  based.    The  professional 

T  of  trained  and  skilled  officers  of  an  insane  hospital  is  small, 

averaging  in  the  largest  and  best  managed  hospitals  more  than 

to  each  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  patients,  while  in  an 

Istitution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  professional 

"  inevitably  numbers  one  to  each  twenty  pupils.    An  insane  hos- 

is  often  supposed  to  require  a  relatively  larger  number  of  com- 

iratively  inexpensive  attendants,  and  probably  to  some  extent  this 

true,  but  not  to  the  extent  often   supposed.    A  large  proportion 

pupils  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the   deaf  and  dumb 

te  of  such  tender  years  as  to  require  quite  as  much  or  more  per- 

^al  attention  than  the  average  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  insane^ 

of  whom,  though  laboring  under  a  malady  of  mind,  are  still 

)le  to  give   all   necessary  need   to   their   personal   requirements. 

le  amount  of  food  that  a  growing  boy  in  constant  exercise  out 

doors,  when  not  mentally  employed   within  doors,   requires,  is 

)t  exceeded    in    the    amount    consumed    even    by    men    engaged 

laborious  pursuits,   much   less   by   persons   whose   malady   nec- 

larily   entails    upon  them  confinement  to  restricted  apartments. 

is  true   that    insane   persons    are    sometimes    destructive;    but 

ider  the  arrangements  of    well    ordered    hospitals,   such  are  im- 

iediately  placed  beyond    the  opportunity  of    indulging    their  pro- 

^nsity  in   this    direction;    while    school-houses  all  over  our  land 

toclaim  in  unmistakable  terms  that  there  is  no  class  of  people 

|ho  entail  upon  retail  estate  more  wear  and  tear  than  the  rollicking, 

')i8terou8  youth,  whose  fun  and  frolic  it  would  be  a  crime  against 

iture  to  wholly  restrain.    The  only  portion  of  animated  nature 


that  can  compare  with 
rat,  aad  two  really  we 
will,  without  malice,  hi 
can  be  legitimately  p 
or  given  over  to  the  : 
must  be  pampered,  bon 
admonished,  advised,  ( 
Comparisons  are  so 
tions  for  the  education 
with  entire  justice  a 
nearly  the  same  in  all 
out  of  location,  length 
taught,  etc.  I  have 
aQQUsl  espenditure  for 
taining  the  pupils  in  e 
in  the  United  states. 
aBcertain  the  facts.  I 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  qui 
the  information  contaii 
by  the  chief  executive 
actually  expended  duri 
popiU  present  Decemb 
would  be  likely  to  hav. 
the  amount  for  supp< 
from  other  information 
Bhown  in  their  annual 
and  other  sales.  Thie 
the  expenditures  are  le 
other,  but  to  show  tha 
is  large,  yet  it  is  not  i 
nor  relatively  more  the 
institutions  of  the  sam 
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Nauk  of  Institution. 


I  AmouDt 
No.  pupilR!  expended 
Dec.  1,1881   for  sup- 
port. 


Per  capita 


tSL  Joseph'8  InBtitution 

West  Yii^nia  Institution 

Oregon  Institution 

Colorado  Instiluf  ion 

Central  New  York  Institution 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
Western  New  York  Institution 

Totals 


250 

78 

26 

39 

160 

104 

116 


$27,588 
19.472 
4.000 
7,679 
34,287 
19.011 
27.901 


6,247  I  $1,171,671 


$110  .35 
249  64 
153  84 
194  33 
214  29 
182  79 
240  52 


$223  28 


*Has  a  blind  department 

H^onducted  b/  sisters  of  charity— no  salaries  paid. 

Superintendent's  last  report  states  per  capita  cost  $183  05. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  total  number 
of  pupils  is  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  ( 5,247 ) ;  the 
gross  amount  expended  for  them,  one  million  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  ($1,171,- 
571),  giving  a  general  per  capita  cost  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  ($223  28).  The  number  of 
institutions  enumerated  in  the  table  is  thirty-four  (84),  the  gross 
per  capita  cost  in  them  is  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six 
dollars  and  forty-four  cents  ( $7,706  44),  making  among  the  institu- 
tions, the  average  per  capita  cost  two  hundred  and  tweniy-six  dollars 
and  twenty-six  cents  ($226.66).  The  avera  e  in  this  institution  is 
fifty-five  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  ($55  96)  less  than  the  former, 
and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  ($59  34)  less  than 
the  latter.  The  amount  and  variety  of  instruction  given  the 
pupils  of  the  Illinois  Institution  is  not  exceeded  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going institutions.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  th  at  the  Columbia 
Institution  comprises  the  National  College  for  Deaf- Mutes,  (whose 
students  are  included  in  the  table),  where  the  most  advanced 
instruction  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  day,  for  hearing  and  speak- 
ing persons,  is  furnished  to  deaf-mutes. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  enumerated  above,  there  are  in 
the  United  States  oth  ers  whose  expenses  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  or  the  y  wouM  have  been  added  to  the  table.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  modified  the  result  in  any  important 
degree. 


Institution. 


Institution, 


Omaha,  Neb 

Mystic,  Conn 

Erie.  Pa 

Cin<»innati,  O..., 
St  Francis.  Wis. 
Baltimore.  Md... 

St  Louis.  Mo 

Bevprlir.  Mass... 
Sioux  Falls.  Dak 


-2 


80 
10 
11 
23 
37 
90 
42 
15 
15 


No. 
pupils. 


Boston.  Mass 

Norris,  Mich 

Chicago.  Ill 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.I. 
I  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Marquette,  Mich 

Scranton,  Fa 

Philadelphia.  Pa 


79 
44 

20 
25 
21 
19 
3 
10 
20 


F 
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Having  thus  enumerated  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  note  what  is 
doing  for  this  class  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Accordingly  I  ask 
permission  to  lay  before  you  a  table  of  the  institutions  in  other 
countries,  arranging  them  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  located,  as  I  find  them  published  in  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  whicn  excellent  magazine  I  de- 
sire to  make  acknowledgment  for  the  information. 


•   o 


3*^ 


CO 

o 


»S2 
CP? 


AUSTBALZA. 

Sidney.  New  South  Wales. 

Melbourne.  Ylotoria 

Adelaide,  Sou!;h  Australia. 

AUSTBIA-HUNOABT. 


./   Vienna 

.      St  Polten... 
I"   Lintz 

-1    Hftll.  Tyrol.. 

.    Trent , 

■-''   Prajiue 

;.    I?.rfnn 

Leinberg 

.    a^ttt.^ 

jitmerltz.. 
idWew; 


|V  •YleB»siJ(aBbrew)  

'   Hurt«I<lorf  (near  Vienna) 
'      Wi^lt^^H.  (Hungary). 


■  } 


3|u(Jp[l^e^^  (^ungary). 

)'.  i:n.'f!(>')    M({jBLOIUM. 
'  "AiitVef^.J.'.V-J. 

oleuve  s£  Lambert. 
n't(l)Oyft).u:jiJUL.. 

Ghent  (girls) 

Bruges  .., ,... 

Ltdge.L.';ij..,-.,'uju;^ 


4  r 

r  i     }  X 


•  f'h     /■? 


-^^6BAzi£:^  ^ 


«     ..  ^  t 


Bio  Janeiro.. 

Denmark. 
Copenhagen,  Royal  Institution. . 


Copenhagen.  Hohpol... 
"igfiferS 
lultC 

Fbakcb. 


Copenhagen,  Rljsh^t  SVfoSl '..".".*. 
Copenhagen.  Adult  Girls'  Home. 


Paris 

Angers 

Bordeaux  (girls) ^ 

Nog^  t-  le-Kotrou 

Auray ^ 

Bbodez , 

St.  EtiQnne 

Pas-de-Calais 

Caen 

LePuy 

Besan^on 

Bcuches-du-Bhone 

Lyons 


37 


Besan^on 

Toulouse 

Clermont 

5  Nancy 

St  Etienne 

Laval 

Albi 

Haumont 

Ronchin- Lille 

Fives 

Orleans  (girls) 

3  i  Rouen 

TiiPont-l'Abbe ...- 

4  Poitiers 

3  Vizille 

St  Brieue  

Orleans  (boys) 

Saint- Medard-les-Soissons 

Grenoble 

Chamb6ry 

Vauiours 

Deols 

Aurillac 

Foug^res 

Brou 

Larnav 

Fontainebleau 

Montpelier 

Alen^on 

Avignon... 

Cahors 

Paris 

Bourg 

St  fflppolyte-du-Fort 

Nantes 

Gap 

Emorun 

Bas-Ia-Reine 

Molngt , 

Veyre. 

Salnt-Laurent-du-Pont 

Bordeaux  (boys). 

Alger. 

Lyons. 

Clermont-  Fer  rand . 

Paris. 

Villeneuve-les- Avignon. 


24 
'24i 


,kh.  I 


Gbbicant. 


East  Prussia— 
Konigsberg . 
Konigsberg . 
Braunsberg. 
Angerberg .. 
Tilsit 

West  Prussia— 
Marienberg . 

Elbing 

Schlochau... 
Graudenz ... 

Dh.ntzig 

OUva..:. 
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P 


1? 

■oo 

»«•• 

tf' 

*o 

?o 

• 
• 

■ 
• 

So 


BerluL 

r.«frlin. 

WrieBen 


Pvmerania— 

Steltin 

Cosin 

Butow 

Laarenburg. 
Straisuod.... 

Demmin 

Berllnchen. . 


Pogen— 


Posen 

Schneidemuiil. 
Brumberg 


Silegia— 

Breslau. . 
Lie^Ditz . 
itatiabon. 


Halberstadt 

Weissenfels 

Halle-on-the-Saal. 

0«(terbarg 

Erfurt 


SchlesiHif-Holstein— 

Scbleswi^r 

Schleswiff 


Hildesheim. 

Stade 

OsDabrack.. 
£niden 


Bnsen  Nassau— 


Camerberg. 

Fraokfort-on- the- Main. 
Homberir 


Weitplutlia— 

Langenhorst. 
Fetershagen. 

BareD 

Boest 


Mhine  Prot^ncg— 


Aachen. . . 

Bmhl 

Kempen.. 
£oloKne.. 
weuwled,. 
Trier 

Elberfeld. 
Essen 


Bttgaria'- 

Kunleh 

Hohenwart.. 

otraobing 

Frankenthaf 

5«Kon8bnrg. 

gambenr.... 


I 


84 

136 

38 


96 
89 
19 
23 
24 
10 
68 


124 

111 

43 


160 

82 

160 


58 
48 
56 
30 
61 


115 


101 
89 
81 
43 


84 
25 

84 


74 

66 
39 
80 


78 

86 
57 
80 
80 
75 
86 
47 

68 
61 
38 
37 
26 
18 
56 
33 
11 


12 

13 

5 


8 
6 
2 
3 
2 
2 


11 

1«! 
5 


Altorf 

Wurzburg... 
AufiTBburfir . . , 
DilliDfiren. .. 


Saxony- 


Lelpzi«., 
i>rt)8den. 

PlaUBD... 


Ill 
6 

14 


6 
6 
9 
3 
5 


14 


Wurtemberg— 

Gmund 

Eflslincren 

Nurtingen 

WiDoenden 

WilhelmRdorf 

Heiligenbronn 

Baden— 

Meersbers  (Pforzheim). 
Gerlachsheizu 


9 

54 
46 
52 


128 

199 

37 


% 
39 


Hesse — 


13 

10 

10 

4 


10 
5 
9 


Friedberg. 
Bentheim. 


Mecklenburg-  Schwerin— 
Ludwlgslust 

Oldenburg— 

Wildeshausen 


Saxe-  Weimar— 
Weimar 


Brunswick. 
Hamburg . . 

Lubec 

Bremen 


7; 

4 
9 


6 
7 
4 
11 
6 
6 
3 
3 


10 
5 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
4 
3 
1 


Albaoe-Lobbaine. 

Buprechtfiau  (Colmar) 

Strasburg 

Metz. 


Aberdeen 
Bath 

Belfast 

Boston  8pa 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Doncast^er 

Dublin.  St.  Joseph's 

Dublin,  St.  Mary's 

Dublin.  Glaremont,  Glasneoin. . . 

Dundee 

Edinburgh.  Anderson  Row 

Edinburgh.  Donaldson's  Hosp't'i 

Exeter 

Edgb  as  to  n 

Glasgow 

Sull  

Lilandafl 

Liverpool 

London.  Old  Kent  Road 

London.  Fitzroy  Square 

London,  Lower  Clapton 

London,  Walmer  Boad 

London.  Wilmot  Street 

London,  Winohester  Street 

London.  Bell  Street 


31 
39 
24 


107 
101 


68 
82 


55 

46 
30 


47 
63 
10 
20 


92 
17 
46 


21 

16 

84 

86 

84 

39 

127 

210 

2IK) 

52 

19 

60 

115 

41 

120 

120 

20 

21 

93 

158 

67 

40 

25 

65 

41 

21 


1 
6 
3 

6 


18 


10 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 


10 
9 


9 
10 


7 
4 


5 
6 
1 
2 


9 
2 
7 


1 
2 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 
11 

"5 
2 
4 
7 
2 
7 
7 
1 
2 
6 

14 
8 
3 
3 
4 
8 
2 


^ 


F 


20 


^^ 

1? 

wo 

P- 

00  O 

A  O 

•    I-* 

ti  -^ 

• 
■ 

9* 

8 
8 

9 

I 


London.  Victory  Place 

London.  Upper  Grange  Boad 

London.  Castlebar  Hill 

London,  Holland  Boad 

Manchester 

Marinate  

Newcastle- on-Tyne 

Swansea 

Northamnton 


iTAIiT. 


Genoa 

Milan 

Modena , 

Siena 

Verona 

Palermo 

Turin 

Brescia  (boys). 

Crema 

Vlcenza 

Borne 

Benramo 

Modena 

Cremona 

Venice 

Bologna 

Boloffna 

Como 

Onefflia 

Milan 

Mantua 

Naples 

Pavia 

Brescia  (girls). 

Lodi 

Catanzaro 

Casoria 

Moifetta 

Genoa 

Cagliari 

Venice 

Assisi 

Chlavari 

Naples 


Japan. 

Tokio  Ku.Klota 

Higashi  Ku.  Osaka.. 


Netherlands. 


Groningen 

St.  Micnielsgestel. 
Botterdam 


Norway. 


Trondhjem 

Ghristiania 

Christiansland. 


86 
52 
22 
87 
29 
46 
88 
24 
21 
6 
81 
M 
32 
29 
29 
103 
26 
20 
29 
113 
10 
83 
49 
11 
74 
22 
30 
47 
44 


30 
10 
11 
91 


40 
25 


201 
146 
118 


59 
94 
07 


2 
1 
1 
1 

10 

10 

5 

8 


Bergen. 


POBTUQAIi. 


Porto. 


BUBBIA. 


I 

lo' 

15 
3 

16 
8 
5 

12 
4 
4 
2 

i 

6 

I4i 

4 

6' 

3 

12 

8; 

8i 

13 

3 

9i 

^1 

3 

6 


St.  Petersburg. 

Warsaw 

Odesssa 


Spain. 


Madrid 

Barcelona.. 
Salamanca. 
Santiago.... 

Burgos 

Saragossa. . 
Seville 


Sweden. 


6 
2' 

4 

I2i 


5l 

21 


191 

11; 

10 


11 
11 

6 


Stockholm... 
Karlskrona . 
Gottenburg.. 

Hjorted 

Stockholm... 

Bephalt 

Gottenburg.. 

Bephutt 

Hernosand.. 

Lund 

Kalun 

Gumpeten... 

Alborga 

Orebro 

Wenersborg. 
Wadstena... 

Skara 

Bollnas 


SwiTZEBIiAND. 

Zurich 

Frienisberg.  Berne 

Wabern.  Berne , 

Hohenrain.  Luzerne...., 

Biehen.  Basle 

St.  Gall 

Aarau 

Zoilngen.  Aargau 

iLeibenfels.  Aargau 

Moudon.  Vaud 

Geneva 


Canada. 

Montreal.  Male 

Montreal.  Female 

Halifax 

Ontario 

Mackay  Institution. . 
New  Brunswick 


J 


8 


76 
C5 
11 
18 

27 

S 

22 


IS3 
45 

a» 

29 
19 
S» 
92 
25 
20 
SI 
19 
25 
28 
55 
52 
» 


4S 

38 
27 
46 
48 

19 
S7 
12 
30 
15 


171 

215 

76 

296 

S4 

ll» 


The  foregoing  tables  show  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  ai 
sixty-two  (24,862)  pupils,  with  two  thousand  and  fifty-two  (2,0S 
teachers  in  the  institutions  of  the  world,  of  whom  seven  thousai 
and  nineteen  (7,019)  pupils,  and  ifour  hundred  and  forty-four  (41 
teachers  are  in  the  United  States.  The  teachers  of  forei^  institi 
tions  average  one  to  each  eleven  (11)  pupils;  those  of  institutions i 
the  United  States  average  one  to  each  sixteen  and  one-half  (l(^ 
pupils.    The  teachers  of  the  Illinois  Institution  average  one  to  eaa 
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enty-three  (23)  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  teachers  of  articulation  and 
including  these  the  average  is  one  to  each  eighteen  (18)  pupils. 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps 
oflScers  of  the  institution,  some   of  which  demand  more  than  a 
ing  notice. 

Prof.  Selah  Wait,  who  had  been  an  instructor  here  for  thirty- 
ree  years,  was  on  the  30th  of  July,  1882,  removed  from  us  by  the 
ud  of  death.  Prof.  Wait  was  a  most  devoted  and  faithful  teacher, 
lently  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  while  they 
xnaiued  in  the  institution,  and  equally  anxious  for  their  welfare 
t«r  they  had  left  it  for  the  active  duties  and  arduous  struggles  of 
e. 

It  is  doubted  whether  there  has  ever  been  another  in  whom  the 
f-mutes  of  Illinois  and  surrounding  states  reposed  so  much  con- 
ence,  and  from  whom  they  received  more  encouragement  than 
m  Prof.  Wait.  He  became  a  teacher  here  in  the  early  history 
the  institution,  and  in  the  day  of  its  small  things,  and  had 
own  its  vicissitudes,  having  been  a  participator  in  them  all.  The 
Htution  had  become  one  of  the  most  cherished  objects  of  his 
•ection,  and  justly  so,  for  he  had  seen  it  grow  from  a  feeble 
inning  to  be  the  largest  and  completest  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
the  world.  In  all  the  various  stages  of  its  growth,  Prof.  Wait 
old  truthfully  say:  magna  pars  fui.  Mr.  Wait's  departure  has 
ated  a  void  which  we  shall  not  hope  to  fill.  He  was  a  high- 
adnded,  christian  gentleman,  of  most  extraordinary  poise  of 
ihamcter.  He  lived  an  active  and  useful  life,  and  died  having 
naintained  a  character  unimpeachable  and  a  reputation  untarnished. 
Prof.  Wait  was  himself  a  deaf-mute ;  but  in  the  elements  that  go 
toward  the  formation  of  true  manhood,  I  have  not  known  him 
fiorpassed  by  any  deaf-mute  or  hearing  and  speaking  person.  He 
t&8  a  most  sinking  example  of  what  education  may  do  for  the 
dass  to  which  he  belonged.  His  memory  will  remain  among  his 
fellows  in  misfortune  and  his  comrades  in  labor,  as  a  delightful 
iragrance. 

Miss  Maria  S.  Sawyer,  who  had  for  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
^  years  served  as  matron  of  the  institution,  feeling  that  her  duty 
to  others  demanded  her  attention  and  labors  elsewhere,  on  Sep- 
tember eleventh  resigned  her  position.  The  duties  of  this  position 
«re  peculiarly  intricate  and  arduous,  while  its  responsibilities  are 
of  the  most  weighty  character.  The  long  continued  service  of  Miss 
Sawyer  is  sufficient  testimony  of  her  efficiency  and  ability.  While 
it  contiuued,  more  than  twelve  hundred  youth  passed  under  her 
<are.  Their  comfort  was  her  constant  study,  their  health  the  sub- 
ject of  her  unremitting  solicitude.  In  sickness  she  was  a  minister- 
ing angel  of  good  at  their  bedside,  by  day  and  by  night.  The  loss 
of  an  of&cer  of  such  long  experience  is  a  calamity  not  readily 
[  remedied.  If  her  experience  could  be  left  behind  for  the  benefit  of 
khose  who  come  after,  it  would  not  be  so  serious  a  matter ;  but  as 
men  are  constituted,  experience  becomes  an  inseparable  as  well  as 
to  invaluable  part  of  one's  self.  Miss  Sawyer  carries  away  with 
W  not  only  a  valuable  experience,  but  the  high  regard  and  aflfec- 
tion  of  her  associates,  and  the  veneration  of  the  hundreds  of  deaf- 
iwitea  who  have  been  her  wards. 
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The  place  thus  vacated  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Catharine  Bull,  who  for  fourteen  years  has  been  the  assistant 
matron  of  this  institution,  and  is  consequently  familiar  with  its 
duties,  and  acquainted  with  the  language  of  deaf-mutes,  and  is  in 
all  other  respects  fully  competent  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position.  The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion  of  Mrs.  Bull 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Buth  A.  Sturtevant, 
who  for  six  years  filled  a  similar  position  in  the  Wisconsin  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Miss  Sturtevant  came  to  us  highly  rec- 
ommended by  those  capable  of  judging  of  her  efficiency,  and  has 
entered  upon  her  duties  here  with  such  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  their  cnaracter,  and  with  so  much  ease  and  readiness,  as  to  be- 
token quite  excellent  success. 

Another  resignation  which  is  greatly  regretted  is  that  of  Prof. 
H.  W.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Prof.  Milligan  has  been  a  constant 
worker  in  this  profession  for  thirty  years,  having  been  engaged  m 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  and  having  been  also 
for  several  years  Principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  and  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  a  professor  in  this.  Dr.  Milligan  was  one  whom 
the  institution  could  very  ill  afford  to  spare,  being  a  gentleman  of 
rare  endowments,  a  lucid  sign-maker  of  large  experience  among 
deaf-mutes,  and  a  faithful  industrious  teacher.  Superior  induce- 
ments were,  however,  offered  him  in  another  field  of  labor,  and  hav- 
ing a  conviction  that  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  himself  and 
family  demanded  it,  he  resigned  the  position  he  had  so  efficiently 
filled  here,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  Illinois  College.  It  is 
hard  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  a  change  of  instructors  for  such  rea- 
sons. Surely  a  great  state  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  render 
to  superior  talent  and  experience  as  attractive  inducements  as  vol- 
untary associations  of  its  citizens  offer  for  identically  the  same 
ability.  Of  all  systems  and  methods  of  economy,  that  is  the  most 
unwise  which  relies  on  cheap  teaching  talent.  Such  a  policy  baa 
no  element  of  genuine  economy  in  it.  It  is  indeed  a  most  reckless 
extravagance  and  folly.  The  greater  part  of  a  life-time  is  consumed 
in  becoming  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  When 
such  a  person  is  obtained,  a  money  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  his 
services.  The  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money  for  site, 
buildings,  material  appliances,  and  support  of  an  institution,  may 
be  rendered  comparatively  valueless,  by  the  inefficiency  of  teachers. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  officers  prefixed  to  this  report,  it  will 
be  seen  that  several  other  changes  have  also  occurred.  Most  of 
these  were  among  ladies  whose  change  of  social  condition  involved 
a  relinquishment  of  their  responsibilities  here.  Some,  howeTer» 
have  been  attracted  elsewhere  by  better  pecuniary  advantages,  and 
a  few  by  the  failure  of  health.  Numerous  as  the  changes  have 
been,  we  were  able  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occurring  without  a 
resort  to  the  most  undesirable  of  all  expedients,  namely,  the 
employment  of  parties  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  language  and 
peculiarities  of  deaf-mutes.  Some  of  the  vacancies  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  persons  well  versed  by  experience  in  the 
work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  The  practice  we  adopted 
several  years  ago  of  selecting  teachers  from  those  who  had  for  a 
a  few  years  acted  as  supervisors,  and  in  this  capacity  had  acquired 
considerable    knowledge  of  deaf-mute    character    and    language,  is 
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foond  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  competent  instruc- 
tors. They  thus  come  to  their  positions  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
will  be  required  of  them,  and  spare  the  classes  first  assigned  them 
the  loss  of  time  that  a  bungling  novice  consumes  in  acquiring 
skill  and  practice.  One  of  the  aolest  experts  in  this  profession 
said  that  a  new  teacher  spoils  two  new  classes  before  ne  learns 
how  properly  to  discharge  his  duties  of  instruction.  I  have  known 
this  remark  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  received  with  great  surprise  by  the 
uninitiated,  but  I  have  never  known  it  contradicted  by  one  whose 
experieuce  entitled  his  opinion  to  respect. 

As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  there  are  now  remain- 
ing on  the  rolls  of  this  institution  five  hundred  and  sixty  pupils, 
of  whom  at  this  date  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  are  present, 
tiie  term  having  been  open  only  a  few  days,  and  some  being  detained 
at  their  homes  through  sickness  and  other  uncontrollable  causes. 
The  number  on  the  rolls  who  are  absent  is  always  large  beyond 
reason,  but  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  reveals  the 
astonishing  and  nnwelcome  fact  that  there  are  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  deaf-mutes  in  Illinois,  under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  who 
have  never  reached  the  institution. 

Their  county  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Adams 16 

Alexander 9 

Bond 4 

Boooe I 

Brown 1 

Bureau 5 

Calhoun 1 

Carroll 3 

CafiR 3 

Champaign 5 

Christian 4 

Clark 5 

Cla7 6 

Clinton 3 

Coles 4 

Ccok 94 

Crawford 3 

Camberland 4 

BeKalb 2 

»«Witt. 3 

Douglas 4 

DiPaee 6 

Idgar 4 

Edwards 

Effingham 3 

Tayeite 6 

Pord 9 

Franklin 4 

Palton 8 

Gallatin 3 

Greene 2 

Omndy 5 

Hamilton 2 

Hancoek 8 

Hardin 1 

Henderson 1 

Henry 5 

Iroquois 8 

Jackson 1 

JMper 12 

Jefferson 2 

«my 3 

Jo  Daviess 11 

Joaafton 4  i 

Kane 4  ' 

Kaakakee 3  i 

Kendall 1  I 

fnox 6  I 

Uke 7 

\a  Salle 14 

lAwrence 3  i 


Lee 1 

Livingston 4 

Logan 10 

MuDonough 4 

McHenry 4 

McLean 11 

Macon 7 

Macoupin 4 

MadlHon 7 

Marlon 3 

Marshall 6 

Mason 

Massac 3 

Menard 3 

Mercer 2 

Monroe 2 

Montgomery 6 

Morgan 1 

Moultrie 1 

Ogle 2 

Peoria 10 

Perry 2 

Piatt 2 

Pike 6 

Pope 4 

Pulaski 2 

Putnam... 1 

Randolph 11 

Richland 4 

Rock  Island 4 

St.  Clair 8 

Saline 5 

Sangamon 6 

Schuyler 6 

Scott 1 

Shelby 8 

Stark 2 

Stephenson 9 

Tazewell 4 

Union 2 

Vermilion 10 

Wabash 2 

Warren 1 

Washington 6 

Wayne 5 

White 7 

Whiteside 3 

WMU 16 

Williamson 5 

Winnebago 2 

Woodford 3 
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These  statistics  certainly  make  a  very  astounding  revelation,  but 
they  are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  unwelcome  as  it  is. 
While,  doubtless,  some  of  the  names  returned  as  those  of  deaf- 
mutes,  should  be  enumerated  among  other  classes,  yet  there  are 
probably  some  enumerated  among  the  latter  who  should  be  classed 
as  deaf-mutes.  An  analysis  of  these  statistics  will  hardly  leave 
room  to  doubt  that  there  are  fully  as  many  in  the  state  as  the 
returns  indicate;  for  it  is  not  likely  that,  while  in  Adams  county 
there  are  sixteen,  and  in  La  Salle  county  there  are  fourteen  who 
have  never  reached  the  institution,  (counties  which  always  have  had 
a  large  attendance,  and  whose  ofl&cers  are  always  prompt  in  facili- 
tating such  childrec  reaching  the  institution),  in  Edwards  county, 
which  has  never  had  a  considerable  attendance,  and  in  Mason 
county,  which  has  had  but  a  small  attendance,  there  should  be 
none. 

It  seems  unaccountable  that  in  a  state  whose  inhabitants  are  of 
so  much  general  intelligence  as  those  of  Illinois,  where,  seemingly, 
there  is  every  needed  means  of  making  the  institution  known  to 
the  public,  where  the  officers  of  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
are  in  regular  communication  with  the  institution,  not  more  than 
half  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  state  should  be  in  school.  It  is  not 
owing  to  want  of  room  for  their  accommodation,  for  none  have 
ever  been  rejected  who  applied  for  admission  at  a  suitable  age  and 
time;  though  it  is  true  that  if  all  had  applied  who  should  have 
done  so,  the  institution  would  have  been  inadequate  to  accommodate 
them.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  for  several  years  no 
pains  has  been  taken  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  institution, 
in  consequence  of  the  limited  means  at  its  control.  If  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  several  years 
past  nad  been  large  enough,  I  have  no  doubt  that  through  notices 
m  the  newspapers,  by  personal  solicitation  and  correspondence,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  this  time  would  have  exceeded 
five  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  question  comes  with  great  force:  What  should  be  done  to 
insure  the  education  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mutes  of  Illinois 
who  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  under  instruction?  Because 
parents  and  guardians  are  iudiflFerent  to  their  future  welfare,  should 
no  further  provision  be  made  for  them  by  the  state?  And  should 
no  extraordinary  means  be  used  by  disinterested  parties  to  induce 
parents  to  be  more  regardful  of  the  true  and  permanent  interests 
of  their  children,  whose  greatest  misfortune  is  not  that  they  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  such  indifiFerent 
and  unnatural  parentage?  It  is  not  an  evidence  of  unusual  aflfee- 
tion  (as  is  often  asserted  by  parents),  that  a  deaf  child  is  retained 
at  home,  when  it  should  be  at  school,  thus  foolishly  and 
wickedly  sinning  against  their  children's  welfare;  but  of  gross 
selfishness  that  prevents  the  parents  practising  the  self-denial 
which  the  lifelong  interest  of  the  child  requires.  Such  parents 
allow  the  animal  part  of  their  nature  to  rise  above  and  sway 
their  higher  and  distinctively  human  characteristics.  Often 
have  I  seen  parents  lament  with  agony  their  mistake  in  postponing 
the  education  of  their  children  till  the  imj)ressive  years  of  child- 
hood had  passed.    The  sorrow  and  mortification  that  such  an  error 
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iDgB  both  apon  pa^rent  and  child,  is  tenfold  greater  than  the 
*n  of  separation  would  have  been  in  earlier  years.  The  pang  of 
ly  separation  is  short.  The  regret  and  shame  that  come  to 
b  pareDt  and  child,  in  consequence  of  wasted  opportunities,  are 
inninable.  There  can  be  no  more  powerful  evidence  of  the 
pest  and  strongest  parental  love,  than  is  shown  by  the  parent 
bo  80  far  sacrifices  his  own  preferences  and  present  pleasure  for 
le  greater  happiness  and  success  of  his  child  in  the  arena  of 
etive  life,  as  to  sunder  for  a  time  the  associations  of  home^  The 
tengest  and  most  impressive  conceivable  exhibition  of  paternal 
ad  maternal  love,  I  have  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances  mani- 
M  by  the  parents  of  deaf-mute  children,  when  first  entrusted 
D  oar  care.  This  scene  never  ceases  to  be  one  of  interest,  though 
D  often  witnessed.  One  such  case  surpasses,  in  genuine  parental 
lection,  the  hundreds  of  cases  where  parents  falsely  assert — and 
link  to  make  others  believe — that  they  cannot  consign  their  chil- 
ten  to  school,  because  their  great  love  for  them  forbids  a  temporary 
eparation.  To  meet  such  cases,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should 
lep  in  and  provide  for  a  system  of  compulsory  education.  What- 
er  may  be  the  correct  principle  with  reference  to  compulsory  edu- 
tioD  among  ordinary  youth,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  should 
enforced  among  deaf-mutes,  for  unless  educated  they  grow  up  in 
ignorance  that  is  worse  than  heathenish,  and  become  a  pest  and 
iaugerous  element  in  community. 

^  To  piovide  for  the  instruction  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mutes 
in  Illinois  still  out  of  school,  two  methods  are  practicable — either 
fe  extend  the  accommodations  here,  or  to  establish  another  institu- 
tion. 1  believe  the  former  of  these  entirely  feasible,  and  the  more 
wonomical,  and  without  the  loss  of  any  important  advantage.  But 
in  this  opinion  I  am  probably  alone.  I  am  quite  sure  the  pre- 
ponderance of  professional  and  expert  opinion  would  be  against  me, 
JDd  would  largely  favor  the  establishment  of  another  institution. 
In  deference  to  that  preponderance  of  opinion,  as  heretofore,  I  am 
prepared  to  renew  my  recommendation  made  in  former  reports 
m\  another  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be 
wtablished  in  Illinois.  In  this  connection  I  probably  cannot  do 
wtter  than  to  repeat  my  language  on  this  subject  in  our  Twentieth 
Biennial  Report,  September  80,  18S0. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance  is  sufficiently  large. 
The  school  building,  dining-hall  and  industrial  building  are  adapted 
w  the  comfortable  use  of  five  hundred  pupils.  I  would  not  deem 
» the  wiser  course  to  enlarge  either  of  these,  though  there  are 
remaining  on  our  rolls  as  pupils,  after  the  discharges  of  the  last 
^^"0  years,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  who  should  now  be  at 
^hool,  with  probablv  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  the  state 
^ho  should  also  be  under  instruction  at  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago,  that 
Jje  subject  of  another  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
J^6  state  of  Illinois  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 
^stated  then,    "I    believe    that    the    time    has    arrived    when 

pother  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
iliinois,  though   not    a   necessity,   is    desirable    and    advisable. 
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since  there  are  unquestionably  enough  deaf  and  dumb  children  of 
school-attending  age  in  the  state  to  constitute  two  good  institutions, 
if  the  condition  of  the  state  treasury  will  warrant  the  greatly 
increased  expenditure  involved.  *  *  *  Should  the  General 
Assembly  so  determine,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  an  institution 
for  this  class  might  be  erected  upon  a  principle  different  from  any 
we  yet  have,  with  decided  advantage ;  and  accordingly,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  an  institution  combinmg  the  excellencies  of  both  the 
congregate  and  cottage  system  be  established.  I  believe  this  practi- 
cable, while  the  disadvantages  of  each  may  be  avoided."  Perhaps 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  management  of  this 
institution  may  justify  me  in  the  expression  of  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, without  impertinence.  The  relative  merits  of  the  congregate 
and  cottage  system  of  institutionary  organization  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  persons  who  have  made  a  study  of 
questions  of  this  character.  It  has  not,  however,  been  so  much 
canvassed  with  reference  to  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  as  for  some 
other  classes  of  unfortunates.  Much  that  has  been  written  has 
been  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theorizer,  while  some  has  been  given 
forth  as  the  result  of  practical  experience  of  workers. 

A  splendid  architectural  structure  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever,  and  an  embellishment  to  a  town  or  neighborhood,  in 
which  citizens  of  the  locality  may  justly  take  pride ;  but  desirable 
as  this  end  may  be,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  para- 
mount in  the  establishment  or  erection  of  an  institution  for  any 
class  of  unfortunates.  Just  such  structures  as  will  most  effectually 
promote  their  improvement  and  ameliorate  their  condition  should 
be  erected.  I  am  quite  positive  that  massive  foundations,  glittering 
pinacles  and  lofty  domes  are  not  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  deaf-mute 
institution,  however  useful  they  may  be  elsewhere.  The  buildings 
of  such  an  institution  should  consist  of  small  disconnected  structures. 
The  lodging-houses  should  each  be  large  enough  to  furnish  dormi- 
tories and  sitting-rooms  with  lavatory,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pupils. 

The  number  of  these  lodging-houses  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  grades  contemplated  in  the  classification  of  the  school. 
With  the  increase  of  numbers  an  additional  one  can  be  erected  con- 
venently  and  at  comparatively  small  expense. 

There  should  also  be  school-houses,  shops,  natatorium,  refectory,  san- 
itarium, kitchen  and  bakery,  gymnasium,  chapel,  bams  and  other  out- 
buildings. The  material  beauty  of  such  an  institution  should  not  be  in 
one  or  two  lofty  buildings,  but  in  the  beauty  of  its  location,  and  the 
tasty  arrangement  of  its  various  small  buildings,  with  the  proper 
intervening  lawns,  parterres,  drives  and  mall.  Architecture  is  un- 
questionably an  educator  of  great  power;  but  the  architecture  that 
forces  upon  an  assemblage  of  youth  an  uncongenial  and  unnatural 
association  cannot  be  promotive  of  so  good  results  as  one  which 
favors  the  separation  of  growing  minds  and  inchoate  characters  int'O 
agreeable  and  becoming  companionships. 

The  institution  which  I  believe  should  be  established  by  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  be  located  upon  a  tract  .of  land  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  acres,  upon  a  river  or  lake  having  at  once  an 
unlimited   and  perpetual   supply  of  water,  with   rapid  and  perfect 
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drainage,  with  diversity  of  level  and  undulating  land,  with  elements 
of  natural  beauty  in  itself,  and  a  beautiful  outlook  in  the  distance. 
Its  structures  should  comprise  a  school-house,  refectory,  kitchen, 
sanitarium,  chapel,  industrial  building,  cottages  for  occupancy 
of  pupils,  natatorium,  laundry,  gymnasium,  executive  building,  super- 
intendent's residence,  art  hall,  agricultural  building,  conservatory, 
store,  boiler  and  engine-house,  coal-house,  horse-bam,  cow-barn, 
piggery,  ice-house,  gas-house  and  porter's  lodge.  The  entire  cost  of 
such  an  institution  would  probably  not  differ  much  from  the  cost  of 
one  upon  the  system  heretofore  practised,  but  its  efficiency,  with  a 
competent  corps  of  officers,  should  be  much  greater. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  past 
has  not  done  well  in  bringing  our  pupils  forward,  but  that,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  I  see  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  which  I 
greatly  desire  may  be  tried  and  successfully  inaugurated  by  our 
proud  and  noble  state. 

The  pupils  whom  we  have  sent  away  with  the  benedictions  of  the 
institution  are  mostly  doing  well  as  useful  members  of  society.  Of 
recent  graduates,  one  has  lately  secured  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a 
neighboring  state;  another,  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-mute  schools  of 
the  metropolis  of  our  state;  one  has  become  editor  of  a  monthly 
periodical ;  one  has  been  made  supervisor  of  our  own  institution ; 
one  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  painting  and  drawing  in  the 
institution  of  another  state;  another  has  for  several  years  been 
instructing  private  classes  of  hearing  and  speaking  persons  in 
painting  and  drawing ;  two  others  have  been  added  to  our  own  corps 
cf  instruction.  One,  while  still  a  pupil,  has  improved  her  vacation  in 
teaching  painting  to  a  private  class  at  her  home.  Many  are  upright 
*and  successful  artisans  in  the  shops  of  the  cities  and  country,  and 
many  more  may  be  found  engaged  in  agriculture  in  this  and  other 
states — all  making  good  livings  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  the  community  as  useful  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  society.  What  these  would  have  been  without  education  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  discuss.  The  institution  is  a  success  so  far  as 
qpttUf3ang  its  pupils  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  honorable 
citizenship  are  concerned.  Though  it  has  cost  the  state  large  sums 
of  money  to  sustain  it,  yet  not  to  have  done  so  W(  uld  have  cost 
society  far  more.  None  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  institution  are 
in  prisons,  jails  or  alms-houses.  Many  of  them  would  have  been 
there,  as  life-long  burdens  upon  society,  but  for  the  benefits  and 
enlightenment  they  obtained  here. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure'*  is 
an  old  and  true  aphorism,  but  as  a  preventive  of  pauperism  and 
crime  among  deaf-mutes,  the  principle  of  the  old  proverb  is  doubly 
true  as  to  this  institution,  since,  without  the  preventive,  the  disease 
of  crime  and  vagrancy  being  contracted  by  deaf-mutes,  there  would 
be  no  possible  cure. 

For  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  such  an  institution  as  is  herein 
contemplated,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ($'-60,- 
000)  dollars  would  be  required,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site  and 
accompanying  lands  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  last,  the  Tenth  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtlmb,  in  reponse  to  the  in- 
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vitation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  assembled  at  this  institation. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  of  greater  profit,  to  the 
cause  of  deaf-mate  education.  The  members  of  the  convention 
were  welcomed  to  tha  state^^jand  the  Institution  by  Honorable 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Governor,  in  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  address. 
The  membership  of  the  convention  comprised  delegates  from  Canada, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Te:cas,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  California,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  our  own  state.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  convened  in  Europe  or  America.  The  foremost 
of  American  workers  in  this  profession  were  in  attendance,  the 
president  of  the  convention  being  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  only  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  a  college  founded  and 
fostered  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  where  deaf-mutes 
who  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  institutions 
of  the  several  states  may  enjoy  the  advantages  that  are  aflForded 
hearing  and  speaking  youth  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of 
our  times.  The  transactions  of  the  convention  were  characterized 
by  dignity,  courtesy,  harmony  and  earnestness.  Papers  of  marked 
ability,  upon  topics  related  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
were  presented  by  members  of  the  convention,  which,  with  the  dis- 
cussions that  followed,  will  be  of  permanent  value. 

Conventions  of  this  kind  are  held  quadrenially,  the  first  having 
assembled  at  the  New  York  Institution;  the  second,  at  the  American 
Asylum,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  the  third,  at  the  Ohio  Institution; 
the  fourth  at  the  Virginia  Institution ;  the  fifth,  at  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution ;  the  sixth,  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  the  seventh, 
at  the  Indiana  Institution;  the  eighth,  at  the  Ontario  Institution; 
the  ninth,  at  the  Ohio  Institution ;  and  the  tenth,  at  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution. The  proceedings  of  these  conventions,  comprising  care- 
fully prepared  papers  and  discussions,  form  a  very  valuable  and 
important  portion  of  the  literature  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  the  advocates  of  all  systems  of  in- 
struction having  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  conventions. 

For  more  specific  information  regarding  this  convention,  you  are 
respectfully  referred  to  a  copy  of  the  transactions  of  the  convention, 
which  is  herewith  transmitted  to  you  as  a  part  of  and  an  appendix 
to  this  report. 

There  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  since  its  found- 
ing, sixteen  hundred  and  fourteen  pupils,  more  than  a  thousand  of 
whom  have  been  graduated  and  discharged.  They  are  scattered,  not 
onlv  over  this  state,  but  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  United 
States.  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  the  practical  usefulness  and 
value  of  the  institution,  than  the  success  or  failure  and  standing  in 
community  of  those  who  have  been  its  beneficiaries.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  paupers,  or  idle,  vicious  persons,  then  the  institution 
has  been  doing  its  work  in  vain,  and  would  require  some  important 
modification  of  its  management.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  are 
honest,  industrious  men  and  women,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  their  neighbors   and   acquaintances,  and  are   performing 
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the  duties  of  intelligent  citizens,  and  are  bearing  their  social  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  the  average  of  hearing  and  speaking  people, 
then  the  expenditures  involved  in  their  education  have  been  wisely 
made,  and  are  justified  by  the  results,  and  the  methods  should  be 
continued  and  further  improved.  All  enterprises  are  judged  by 
their  fruits,  and  every  meritorious  one  will  court  investigation 
and  wiU  improve  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  and  setting 
before  a  discriminating  public  a  knowledge  of  its  operations  and 
their  fruits.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  enterprises  as  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  public  treasury  for  their  support,  as  is  the  case 
with  this  institution.  It  would  be  manifestly  impracticable  to  visit 
the  former  pupils  in  their  homes,  both  on  account  of  the  time  re- 
quired and  the  large  expense  it  would  involve.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  invite  the  graduates  and  honorably  discharged  pupils 
to  hold  a  reunion  at  the  institution  during  the  summer  of  1882, 
that  we  might  learn  from  themselves  of  their  success  and  failures  in 
the  arena  of  active  life,  and  thus  enable  us  to  gather  in  a  few  days 
the  information  that  otherwise  would  require  years  to  obtain.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  response  to  your  invitation,  the  second  reunion  of 
former  pupils  assembled  here  on  the  first  of  September,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  until  September  fifth.  The  attendance,  though 
large,  comprised  only  a  portion  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  be 
present,  but  it  was  a  perfectly  fair  average  of  those  who  were  once 
its  pupils,  while  communications  from  absent  ones  were  presented, 
and  class  histories,  prepared  by  class  historians  previously  selected, 
gave  accounts  of  the  interesting  events  that  had  occurred  to  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  classes,  since  their  departure  from  the  insti- 
tution, their  pursuits,  standing  in  society,  etc.  The  information  thus 
obtained  showed  that  there  was  great  reason  for  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  the  instruction  here  afforded  pupils,  with  very  little 
or  nothing  to  regret,  even  when  compared  with  the  results  effected 
by  education  among  people  who  are  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
faculties;  but  when  contrasted  with  what  these  deaf-mutes  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  advantages  they  have  here  enjoyed,  the  causes 
of  rejoicing  were  great  indeed.  Some  of  them  who  went  out  from 
among  us,  seemingly  but  a  few  years  ago,  returned  with  the  early 
frosts  of  age  upon  them,  the  heads  of  well  reared  and  growing 
families;  others  are  in  the  midst  of  life's  stern  conflicts,  and  still 
otherejust  entering  upon  them;  but  all  bore  the  evidence  of  grati- 
fying thrift,  self-reliance,  sobriety  and  integrity.  A  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  afforded  in 
the  obviously  greater  culture  of  those  who  had  more  recently  gradu- 
ated from  it. 

A  list  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  institution  has  never  been 
published,  but  I  have  prepared  one  with  considerable  care,  and 
have  appended  it  to  this  report  to  you  as  a  part  thereof. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  would  respectfully  lay  before  you  a 
statement  of  such  appropriations  as  the  institution  will  require  for  the 
two  ensuing  years.  These  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  in  no 
case  do  I  believe  them  more  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  or  the 
estimates  of  the  architect  require.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  ordinary  expenses  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
the  institution  to  continue  its  operations  till  the  close  of  the  school 
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year,  without  interruption,  such  as  it  suffered  the  present  year  for 
lack  of  funds. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  during  the  coming  two  years,  there  will  be 
required,  one  hundred  and  three  thousand,  nine  hundred  ($103,- 
000  00)  dollars,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Attendance 48,000  00 

Food 22,000  00 

Clothing 5,000  00 

Laundry  supplies 500  00 

Fuel 5,600  00 

Light 2,000  00 

Water 600  00 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 500  00 

Freight  and  transportation 8,000  00 

Portage  and  telegraphing 500  00 

Books  and  stationery 1,200  00 

Printing  and  advertising 850  00 

Amusements 300  00 

Instruments  and  apparatus 100  00 

Household  expenses 600  00 

Furniture 2,000  00 

Eepairs  etc 3,700  00 

Tools 100  00 

Machinery 1,000  00 

Farm,  stock  and  garden 3,500  00 

Insurance 100  00 

Shop  expenses 2,000  00 

Expenses  not  classified 450  00 

103,000  00 
Less  income  not  from  state 5,000  00 

98,000'W 

I  think  that  the  appropriation  for  the  first  year  should  be  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  ($108,000  00)  dollars,  since  the 
funds  available  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  for  the  appro- 
priation year  ending  June  80,  1888  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  institution,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  several  thousand  dollars,  unless,  as  last  term,  you  shall 
order  the  school  to  be  closed  before  the  expiration  of  the  school 
year,  which  I  deem  exceedingly  undesirable.  If  the  institution  is 
not  charged  with  the  probable  income  from  other  sources  than  the 
state,  the  first  year,  I  think  that  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1883  can  be  closed  without  a  deficit. 

Four  thousand  ($4,000  00)  dollars  per  annum  will  be  required  for 
repairs  and  improvements.  This  amount  is  larger  by  one  thousand 
($1,000  00)  dollars  than  the  appropriation  of  two  years  ago,  but  it 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  roofs  of  two  buildings 
which  should  be  replaced  with  slate. 

Five  hundred  ($500  00)  dollars  will  also  be  needed,  as  usual,  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  for  the  repairing  of  worn  books,  and  the 
purchase  of  new  ones. 
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In  this  connection  I   present  to  you  the  report  of   the   Librarian 
for  the  last  two  years : 

IiiiiiMois  Institution  pob  the  D^at  and  Duscb, 

LiBBABY  Booms.  Beptembeb  30,  1882. 

Philip  G,  Gillett,  LL.  J).,  Superintendent: 

Dbab  Sib— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  Library  o 
the  institution  for  the  two  years  ending  September  3U.  1882: 
I  Growth.   There  were  in  the  library.  October  I.  1880. 

B«>and  volumes 8.815 

Pamphlets 562 

There  nave  been  added  since. 

Boand  volumes 1,432 

Pamphlets 124 

There  nave  been  lost  or  worn  out 4  volumes. 

There  are  now  in  the  library. 

Boand  volumes 5.245 

Pamphlets 686 

Of  the  additions.  410  volumes  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  V.  S.  Govern- 
Deot.  and  1.024  volumes  have  been  purchased;  120  pamphlets  have  been  presented  by  the 
C.  H.  Government,  and  4  by  the  State. 
1  Use.  The  number  of  readers  has  been. 

Officers  and  teachers j 95 

Pnpils 385 

Total 480 

Number  of  books  read, 

Byofflcers  and  teachers 2.181 

By  pupils 5,7;^ 

Total 7.914 

Number  of  reference  works  consulted. 

By  officers  and  teachers 1,010 

By  pupils 213 

Total 1.223 

Namber  of  illustrated  works  consulted. 

ByofBcersand  teachers 2  o 

By  pnpils 6.598 

Total 5.803 

Grand  total  of  books  read  and  consulted 14.940 

Number  of  persons  visiting  library  rooms, 

OfBcers  and  teachers 1.412 

Pupils 6.811 

Other  visitors 561 

Total "  7.784 

3.  History.  The  room  heretofore  occupied  proving  too  small  for  the  increasing  size 
sad  needs  of  the  library,  a  more  commodious  apartment  was  lasr  .•summer  provided  in 
the  new  store  building,  and  thither  the  books  have  been  removed.  The  older  pupils  have 
Keess  to  the  library  three  times  a  day  on  school  days,  and  also  on  Saturdays  and  8un- 
<iaF8:  and  the  younger  pupils  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings.  At  your  suggestion, 
and  through  the  agency  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Springer.  M.  C.  to  whom  the  Library  has 
ireqaently  been  indebted  for  favors,  it  has  been  made  the  depository,  for  this  Congress- 
ional district,  of  the  various  public  documents  issued  by  the  Government.  Our  location, 
■ad  the  eonvenienoe  with  wnich  such  documents  can  here  be  consulted,  renders  the 
election  ejninently  fitting.  During  the  sesj'ions  of  the  recent  Convention  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  library  was  frequently  visited  and  its  value  commented  upon 
^th  appreciation.  .  ,        ,   ^ 

i  Remarks  and  suggestions.  The  figures  given  above  serve  to  indicate,  though  but 
partially,  the  great  importance  of  our  library  as  an  agent  and  an  aid  in  the  work  of 
.  m»traction  at  the  institution.  4  taste  for  reading  is  orinestimable  benefit  to  any  one. 
vnit  to  our  pupils,  going  forth  as  they  do.  to  a  life  which  must  always  be  peculiarly  one  of 
li^oIatioD  and  solitude,  the  friendship  of  books  can  hardly  be  overrated.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  our  teachers  fully  appreciate  this  fact,  and  that  everv  means  is  used,  and  generally 
with  gratifying  success,  to  induce  the  pupils  to  cultivate  a  love  for  literature  in  its  highest 
lonns.  The  appropriation,  so  kindly  made  by  each  legislature,  for  the  support  of  the 
ubrarr.  though  not  large,  has.  by  careful  management,  and  by  the  purchase  of  books  at 
considerable  discount,  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  library  in  a  growing  condition.  The 
collection  is,  however,  by  no  means  complete.  We  need  more  works  of  reference,  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  juveniles  to  replace  many  which  long  usage  has  now  almost  worn  out. 
other  books  of  a  still  simpler  nature  for  the  use  of  the  youngest  pupils,  and  a  number  of 

g>Ptilar  scientific  works.  The  set  of  the  London  Illustrated  News  (the  generous  gift  of 
on.  John  A.  Chestnut,  a  former  trustee)  in  57  volumes,  extends  only  to  the  year  1870.  and 
the  set  of  Harper's  Weekly  only  to  1878.  The  instruction  derived  by  the  pupils  from  the 
profuse  illustrations  in  these  eitcelleot  periodicals  is  otilv  equalled  by  tne  delight  with 
yhieh  they  turn  the  pages.  It  is  desirable  to  completA  both  of  these  seta  before  they 
oeeome  oat  of  print     The  room  in  which  the  library  is  at  present  accommodated,  though 
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a  pleasant  one.  is  so  far  away  from  the  school  buildins.  that  the  teachers  are  now  unabld 
to  make  as  much  use  of  the  works  of  reference  as  they  constantly  desire.  May  I  express 
the  hope  that  at  no  distant  day.  the  means  will  be  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  buildinfir 
especially  for  the  library,  near  or  adjoining:  the  school  buildinflr.  and  containing  in  addi- 
tion to  a  library  room  and  a  reading- room,  a  lecture-room,  in  which  dally  instruction 
might  be  given  to  the  more  advanced  classes,  in  English  literature,  and  the  use  of  books? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  H.  WOODS. 

Librariaiu 

I  would  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cottage  for  little  girls.  Further  experience  has  more  fully 
confirmed  the  views  then  expressed  with  considerable  positiveness,  of 
the  importance  of  this  provision.    I  then  said: 

''In  the  early  history  of  this  and  other  institutions,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  opinion  was  held  that  deaf-mutes  should  not  be 
taken  into  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten  years.  The  imperfect 
facilities  then  enjoyed  for  the  care  of  children  of  a  more  tender  age 
than  that,  may,  in  a  measure,  have  been  the  cause  of  this  mistaken 
opinion  and  practice.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  institution  and 
the  increasing  experience  of  its  officers,  we  have  been  able  so  to 
classify  the  pupils  as  to  separate  them  into  congenial  divisions,  re- 
moving the  younger  from  the  older,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  special  care  of  the  younger  suited  to  their  condition.  This  has 
been  especially  advantageous  in  the  care  of  little  boys,  who,  for 
the  first  year  in  school,  are  now  domiciled  in  a  cottage  devoted  to 
their  exclusive  use.  Here  they  are  under  the  constant  care  and 
supervision  of  kind  and  efficient  women,  who  look  after  their  wants 
much  as  a  mother  docs  at  home.  Thin  has  proven  so  advantageous, 
and  so  much  better  than  commingling  all  ages  indiscriminately,  as 
formerly,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  little  girls  indicates  that  a  cottage  for  their  exclusive  use  should 
be  erected. 

**While  older  girls  are  more  regardful  of  the   tenderness  of  little 
children  than  older  boys  are,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  expect  them  to 
be  wholly  oblivious  of   the  annoyances  that  little  fellows  perpetrate 
upon  them,  and  to  be  always  as  patient  with  their  interferences  as 
might  be  deemed  desirable.    In  the  best  regulated  families,  compri- 
sing only  a  small   number,  the   older   sisters   are  not   unfrequently 
exasperated  by   the  prying   curiosity,  the   restless   activity,  and  the 
acquisitiveness  of  the  younger  ones.    How  much  more  likely  is  this 
to  occur  in  a  household  of  five  hundred  youth  of  varying  ages  and 
temperaments.     In  view  of  these  facts,  I  suggest  to  your  honorable 
board  the  importance  of  applying  to  the  general  assembly  for  means 
to   erect  a  cottage  for   the  exclusive   use  of   little  ^>irls.  where  they 
may  not  only  be  more  properly  cared  for,  but  may  be  supplied  with 
the  peculiar  means  of  recreation  and  entertainment  adapted  to  their 
tender  age.    I  believe  that  no  step  could  be  taken  at  this  time  that 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  pupils, 
and  the   elevation  of  their   standard  of   scholarship  at  the   time  of 
their  graduation.    I  deem  this  the  more  important  because  it  will  ena- 
ble the  institution  to  improve  two  of  the  most  impressible  and  valuable 
years  for  learning,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report, 
are  now  lost  and  wasted  in  their  homes,  where,  in  most  cases,  very 
little  is  taught  them  beyond  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  animal 
I)ortion  of  their  nature.    The   years  I   would  thus  redeem  are   tho 
ninth  and  tenth,  and,  in    some    cases,  the    eighth.     This   provisior^ 
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might  be  made  at  comparatively  small  expense,  when  contrasted 
with  the  immense  advantages  it  would  yield.  In  carrving  this  out, 
the  demand  of  public  sentiment  will  be  met,  which  has  been  for  years 
pressing  upon  the  institution,  as  it  became  better  understood,  child- 
ren of  younger  age  than  formerly,  so  that  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  is  now  several  years  less  than  in  the  past. 

This  recommendation  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  enlargement 
of  the  institution,  but  to  its  improvement.  The  plans  prepared  by 
a  competent  architect,  in  obedience  to  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Uflt  legislature,  show  that  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  ($16,219  55)  will  be  required  for  this 
purpose. 

The  lutchen  of  the  institution  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work 
that  must  be  done  in  it.  Cooking  is  one  of  the  industries  taught 
to  the  pupils,  and  at  times  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  are  engaged  in 
work  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  not  larger  than  would  be  required  by 
three  or  four  persons  to  do  one  fourth  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
this  one.  The  necessary  ranges,  steamers,  bakers,  boilers,  roasters, 
tables  and  sink  leave  very  little  space  for  workmen.  For  the  erec- 
*  tion  of  a  kitchen-building  with  the  necessary  pantries,  scullery, 
ek^ets  and  rooms  for  employees  engaged  in  it,  the  architect's  plans 
and  estimates  hereto  appended  (in  conformity  with  instruction  of 
joint  resolution  of  the  last  general  assembly)  show  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  sixty  cents 
($15,M1  60)  will  be  required. 

1  would  also  recommend  that  application  be  made  to  the  general 
assembly  for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  gymnasium  for  the 
physical  culture  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  provide  means  for  their 
exercise  and  amusement  out  of  school-hours.  It  is  as  natural,  and 
almost  as  essential,  for  youth  of  either  sex  to  frolic  and  play,  as  to 
breathe,  and  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  forbid 
it.  No  system  of  education  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  provide 
for  giving  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  and  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these,  that  they  may  be  turnea  to  practical  utility 
in  physical  development.  There  are  over  three  hundred  pupUs  here, 
vho  are  not  prepared  by  age  and  physical  condition  to  enter  the 
shops,  while  many  others  are  acquuing  a  manual  education  that 
involves  sedentary  habits  that  do  not  give  sufficient  and  proper  ex- 
ercise to  their  physical  systems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  girls 
who  are  learning  the  art  of  sewing.  In  unfavorable  weather  they 
niaet  be  kept  in-doors,  without  any  means  of  appropriate  exercise  or 
diversion.  Their  youthful  vivaciousness,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated 
admonitions,  good  resolutions  and  solemn  promises,  asserts  itself,  to 

I  the  no  little  injury  of  furniture,  window-lightn  and  other  property. 
The  temptation  to  conceal  the  mischief  perpetrated,  which  can 
easily  be  done,  where  none  of  those  present  can  receive  an 
audible  evidence  of  the  violence  practised,  is  often  too  powerful 
to  be  successfuUy  resisted,  and  a  habit  of  deception  is  tnus  fos- 
tered. A  properly  constructed  and  well  managed  gymnasium  would 
torn  all  this  youthful  vigor  and  animation  to  practical  account, 
and  would  be  a  most  useful  aid  in  the  promotion  of  a  sound, 
.  symmetrical  body  for  the  occupancy  of  a  sound  and  well  balanced 
mind.  These  facts  are  true  of  all  youth,  but  have  special  force  and 
~8 
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importance  with  such  youth  as  are  congregateXhere,  most  of  whom 
have  received  their  deafness  as  the  result  of  disease,  which  in 
many  cases  has  entailed  other  physical  infirmities  upon  them  also. 
Such  a  gymnasium  as  is  needed  here,  with  swimming-pool,  bowl- 
ing-alley, drill-hall  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  would  require,  as  shown 
by  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect,  hereto  appended,  (in  con- 
formity with  the  instruction  of  joint  resolution  of  the  last  general 
assembly)  a  sum  amounting  to  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  (^19,740  68). 

A  refrigerator-house  for  the  keeping  of  meat,  milk,  fruit,  butter, 
eggs  etc.,  is  much  needed  by  the  institution.  Certain  supplies, 
which  in  ordinary  and  variable  temperatures  are  perishable,  but 
keep  in  good  condition  in  a  cool  and  regular  atmosphere,  could  be 
purchased  at  seasons  when  cheap,  and  ke^t  in  good  condition  for 
use  when  prices  are  appreciated,  thus  making  an  important  saving 
in  current  expenses,  that  would  continue,  not  for  a  single  year,  but 
during  all  time.  Such  a  refrigerator  as  was  constructed  at  the 
central  hospital  for  the  insane  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  institution,  and  could  be  erected,  as  shown  by  the  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  architect  hereto  appended,  (in  conformity  with  in- 
structions of  joint  resolution  of  last  general  assembly)  for  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  ($8,180  00). 

I  would  respectfully  renew  my  recommendation  made  two  years 
ago  for  the  purchase  of  fifty-two  (52)  acres  of  land  near  the  insti- 
tution, and  would  repeat  what  I  then  said  on  the  subject. 

The  land  owned  by  the  institution  is  not  suj£cient  to  answer  its 
requirements  of  garden  and  pasturage,  so  that  for  several  years  we 
have  been  obliged  to  rent  land  for  grazing  purposes.  There  is  no 
article  of  diet  more  healthful  for  children  and  youth  than  good 
milk.  Thirty  cows  are  needed  to  supply  the  milk  required  for 
culinary  and  table  use  for  the  present  household.  The  produce  of 
fifty  cows  could  be  used  to  good  purpose.  MUk  already  enters 
largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  inmates,  and  could  be  more  exten- 
sively used,  if  the  necessary  pasture-land  was  available.  A  tract 
of  land  comprising  fifty-two  acres,  which  the  institution  has  rented 
for  a  number  of  years,  is  offered  for  sale,  its  former  owner,  Col. 
James  Dunlap,  having  died  during  the  last  year.  This  tract  joins 
a  piece  of  land  purchased  by  the  institution  several  years  ago, 
through  which  runs  a  stream  called  "The  Brook,"  for  an  impounding 
reservoir,  or  rather  catch-basin,  to  furnish  a  water-supply.  It  was 
thus  used  for  a  number  of  years,  when  the  city  of  Jacksonville  con- 
structed water-works  and  contracted  to  supply  the  institution  with 
all  the  water  it  might  require  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  works  of  the  institution  were  consequently  disused  and  the 
machinery  sold,  with  the  thought  that  the  city  would  always  have 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  would  gladly,  for  all  time,  supply  what 
might  be  needed  by  the  institution,  at  reasonable  cost.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  year,  however,  has  shown  that  the  city's  water- works 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  season  of  protracted 
drouth ;  their  supply  having  been  exhausted  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and 
not  fully  replenished  till  the  spring  of  1880.  The  capacity  of  the 
city's  impounding  reservoir  has  been  enlarged  during  the  past  year, 
but  the  increasing  use  of  the  water  will  soon  place  the  public  in  the 
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same  ccmditiou  as  before  the  enlargement  was  made,  unless  still 
farther  additions  are  made  to  the  present  capabilities  of  storage.  Should 
this  not  be  done,  and  should  the  city,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
contract  in  1885,  decline  to  renew  the  contract  or  make  another  to 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  water,  it  would  become  necessary  to 
return  to  the  system  the  institution  had  formerly  practised.  On  this 
account,  the  ownership  of  the  tract  of  land  now  needed  for  pastur- 
age would  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  passage  of  pipes 
and  the  construction  of  an  additional  reservoir.  In  view  of  all  these 
facts,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  important  purchase  be  urged 
upon  the  general  asseniol^.  Should  the  general  assembly  approve 
the  suggestion  and  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  land,  whenever  it 
became  necessary  to  utilize  it  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water, 
the  pumps  at  the  brook  could  be  operated  by  our  present  engine, 
by  transmission  of  power  through  a  wire  rope  running  from  the 
engine-room  in  the  industrial  buUding  to  the  pumps,  which  would 
be  about  one  mile  distant.  It  would  thus  be  unnecessary  to  erect 
any  extensive  building  there,  or  to  procure  any  boilers,  or  employ 
an  engineer  to  operate  the  machinery. 

No  considerable  amount  of  fuel  would  be  required,  for  the  pumps 
would  then  be  operated  at  such  times  as  the  engine  would  be  run- 
ning for  other  purposes.  The  water  being  thus  economically  pumped 
into  a  large  reservoir  on  the  eminence  included  in  the  tract  of 
land,  the  purchase  of  which  is  proposed,  would  flow,  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  to  all  parts  of  the  institution  building,  not  excepting  the 
highest  attics. 

If  it  should  become  advisable  to  connect  the  other  institutions  of 
the  state  in  this  locality  to  it,  and  supply  them  from  the  same 
source,  it  could  be  done  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  reser- 
Toir  and  laving  pipes  to  those  institutions.  The  water  that  would 
be  gathered  at  this  point  would  be  abundant  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  institutions,  coming  from  a  water-shed  that,  by  some 
weU-informed  persons,  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  one  from 
which  the  city  now  obtains  its  supply.  The  purchase  of  this  tract 
of  land  will  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,0(X))  should  the  general 
assembly  authorize  it  by  an  act  of  appropriation. 

I  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  electric  light  into  the  in- 
stitution. The  power  required  for  its  operation  is  already  possessed, 
and  the  employees  necessary  for  attending  to  it  are  already  in  the 
service  of  the  institution.  If  all  these  had  to  be  secured  de  novo, 
the  use  of  this  light  would  be  cheaper  than  gas ;  but  as  this  would 
be  unnecessary,  every  consideration  of  economy  dictates  its  use  at 
the  earliest  period  possible.  The  incandescent  electric  light  has 
been  so  far  perfected  that  it  is  available  for  use,  both  in  large  and 
small  apartments,  being  turned  on  and  off  with  a  thumb-screw,  as 
is  done  with  gas,  so  that  a  small  or  a  large  number  of  lights  may 
be  used  simultaneously.  For  the  illumination  of  large  areas,  such 
as  assembly-halls,  yards  and  streets,  the  electric  light  is  far  superior 
and  much  cheaper  than  gas.  I  have  obtained  estimates  from  the 
manufacturers  oif  the  apparatus,  and  find  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  will  be  required  for  this. 

The  subject  of  light  is  of  vastly  more-  consequence  in  an  institu- 
tion for  deaf-mutes  than  anywhere  else.    The  eye  of  the  mute  serves 
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him  the  double  purpose  of  eye  and  ear,  and  during  the  hours  of 
wakefulness  never  rests.  Deaf-mutes  are  consequently  more  exposed 
to  disease  of  the  eye  than  any  other  class  of  persons ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  in  certain  ways  their  infirmity  obliges  them  to  quicken 
their  visual  perception  by  habit  and  the  full  education  of  the  organ 
in  question,  it  is  also  true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  suffer 
from  disease  of  the  eye,  brought  on  by  constant  use,  than  of  any 
other  class  of  person*^.  An  impairment  of  the  eye  in  the  early  life 
of  the  mute  is  an  irremediable  disaster  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  construction  of  a  railroad  track  from 
the  institution  to  the  Wabash  railroad,  a  half  mile  north  of  the  in- 
stitution grounds.  All  the  fuel,  groceries,  provisions,  dry-goods  and 
other  supplies  used  by  the  institution  now  must  be  carted  from  the 
railroad  station,  almost  two  miles  distant.  There  are  times  when 
the  condition  of  the  roads  is  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  their  delivery.  This  carting  is  expensive,  and  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  as  this  proposed  railroad  track  would  enable  as  to  do, 
a  large  and  continuous  outlay  would  be  saved.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provement would  be  saved  in  a  few  years,  and  the  state  would  be 
the  gainer.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash  railroad  estimates, 
after  a  careful  survey,  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  and  ninety- 
eiffhi  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($6,098  76)  would  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  tnis  improvement. 

I  would  again  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  four 
lots  of  ground  immediately  fronting  the  institution.  They  are  liable 
to  be  sold  at  any  time,  and  thus  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
institution.  While  used  as  they  now  are,  the  institution  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  them ;  but  when  occupied  by  unsightly  atructures, 
as  the  portion  of  them  directly  in  front  of  the  institution  must  be, 
as  the  manner  of  their  laying-out  makes  that  the  rear  of  two  sets 
of  lots,  where  the  bams  and  out-houses  must  be  located,  the  reason 
for  their  purchase  is  obvious.  These  lots  are  also  needed  to  make 
the  size  of  the  front  yard  comport  with  the  size  of  the  buildings. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  application  be  made  to  the  general 
assembly  for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  conservatory,  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  horticulture,  and  for  the  rearing  of  early 
plants.  This  pursuit,  if  understood  by  them,  would  furnish  to  many 
pupils  a  ready  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  enable 
them  to  contribute  something  to  the  pleasure  of  their  fellows,  as 
well  as  to  their  sterner  necessities.  A  conservatory  would  be  the 
source  of  some  revenue  to  the  institution,  while  contributing  to  the 
greater  cheerfulness  of  the  school-rooms,  study-halls,  rooms  where 
temporary  invalids  may  be  confined,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing and  grounds.  The  architect's  plans  and  estimates  hereto  ap- 
pended (in  conformity  with  instructions  of  joint  resolution  of  the 
fast  general  assembly)  show  that  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  ($9,262  00)  dollars  would  pay  the  cost  of  such  a  structure 
as  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  I  think,  however,  that  his  plans  are 
more  extensive  than  our  necessities  require,  and  that  a  much  smaller 
sum  could  be  made  to  answer. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  trustees,  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  prominence  to  which  your  institution  has 
attained,    among   those    of    a    similar  character,  not  only  in   this 
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eoontry,  bat  throaghout  the  world.  Tou  have  doubtless  perceived 
from  tables  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  that  yours  is  the 
lazgest  institute  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  world,  and  may,  without  in- 
justice to  others,  claim  to  be  one  of  the  leading  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Christendom.  To  have 
been  a  participator  in  this  result,  as  you  have  been,  is  indeed  a 
just  cause  of  satisfaction. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  confidence  and  counsel, 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Philip  G.  Gillbtt,  Superintendent, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  September  30,  1882, 
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cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dv/mby  for  the  fiscal  year^  from  October  1, 
1880,  to  September  30,  1881. 


1880. 
October 
October 

1881. 
January 
April 
July 
September 


*< 
.1 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

30 
30 
80 
30 
.SO 
30 
30 
90 
30 
30 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October 


OBDINABY  BXPSN8B8. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

*  appropriation  for  quarter  endincr  December  31. 


appropriation  for  auarter  endincr  March  31 

appropriation  for  quarter  endinflr  June  80 

appropriation  for  auarter  ending  September  SO. 

counties,  for  clothfnf? 

individuals,  for  clothinfi: 

sales  of  live  stock 

sales  of  farm  produce 

sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  shops 

art  department 

postasre  stamps 

rents 

sales  of  waste  materials,  of  ail  sorts 

all  other  sources 


Or. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wafires) 

Food 

Glothiner.  beddlnfi:,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Water.. 

Medicine's  and  medical'suppViesV."." *.*.'.* '..'.*.'.*. '.'.'.'.'.', 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings.  Improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Legal  expenses 

Shop  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  Augustus  E.  Ayers.  treasurer) 


7.459  40 
20.000  00 

aO.OOO  00 
20.000  00 
21.260  00 

5.732  47 
858  27 

1.508  61 

40  00 
1.075  00 

76  60 

56  03 

129  27 

637 

41  54 


$96.228  66 


1.452  01 


44.169  08 

19,299  38 

5.017  69 

33184 

6»743  8l 

1,996  56 

612  00 

854  38 

2.099  51 

496  20 

1.296  51 

1.090  00 

82  49 

260 

579  76 

2.074  33 

3,570  74 

7217 

2,133  85 

3,868  26 

25  00 

1.547  16 

78  30 

1.452  01 


IS6.2S8  66 
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Financial  Statement — Continusd. 


18S0. 
October 

July 


im. 


nCPBOVBMSNTS  AXJ>  BBPAIB8. 

Dr. 

lITobalanoe , 

]|To  amonntof  appropriation 

Cr. 


September  9OJB7  indebtedness  Inonrred  on  account  of— 

Attendance..^ 

Freight  and  transportation 

Buildinirs.  improvements  and  repairs.. 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 

By  balance 


October 


1880. 
Oetober 

1881. 
Jslr 


1881 
September  30 


1881. 
Oetober 


.   1881- 
Oetober 

,     1881. 

July 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

lilBBiJlY. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

To  appropriation 

Cr. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Freight  and  transportation 

Books  and  stationery 

Household  expenses 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

YBBANDAH  FIBE-BSOAPB. 

Dr, 


September  30 


«     1881. 
Oetober 


October 


1881. 
September  30 


To  balance 

To  appropriation. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of— 
Building.  Improvements  and  repairs. . . 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). . . 

CHANOINO  BABN  TO   COTTAOB. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 


413  18 
3.000  00 


$3,413  18 


1.195  43 


60128 
600  00 


11.001  28 


$480  75 

1.600  00 
1.300  00 


$2,800  00 


1.236  00 


1.227  98 


$1.227  98 


1.069  41 
123  25 
722  77 
133  10 
109  22 
195  43 

$3,413  18 


1  50 

618  53 

50 

480  75 

$1,001  28 


1.565  00 
1.235  00 

$2.800  00 


682  98 
545  00 

$1,227  98 


F 
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Finanoial  Statement — Continued. 


188L 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


To  appropriatioii. 


BABN. 

JDr. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  inourred  on  aooonntof— 

Attendance 

Building, improvementfi  and  repairs.. 
Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 

By  balance 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

FIXiTSB. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


Gr. 


September  30|By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

FrelfiTht  and  transportation 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs... 


Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 
iBy  balance 


1881. 
October        llTo  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) . 

I  STOBE-HOUSB. 

Dr. 


1881.         i 
July  l,To  appropriation 


1881. 


Cr, 


September  90,By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freight  and  transportation 

I    Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs... 
By  balance 


1881. 
October 


July 


1881. 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

BAKKBT. 

Dr. 


To  appropriation. 


1881. 


Cr. 


September  ^'By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

I       Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 

'By  balance 


1881.  I 

October         1  |to  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) . 


8,000  00 


$3,000  00 


1.848  99 


8.000  00 


$3,000  00 


1.561  58 


5,000  00 


$5,000  00 


1,280  35 


3.000  00 


$8.000  00 


2,196  19 


197  95 

922  76 

30  SO 

1.848  99 

$3.000  00 


50 

1.373  82 

64  10 

1.661  58 

$3,000  00 


58P88 

4S 

3^125  52 

1.280  SS 

$5,000  0» 


68  07 

733  10 

12  64 

2.196  19 

$3.000  00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Oj  ike  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  fiscal  yea/r,from  October  1, 1881, 
to  September  80, 1882. 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
Janaary 
April 
July 
September 


1 
1 
1 
30 


OBDINABT  EXPENSE. 


Dr, 


To  oalanoe 

'  appropriation  for  quarter  ending  December  31. 


„     1882. 
September  30 


October       i 


appropriation  for  quarter  ending  March  31 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  June  90 

appropriation  for  quarter  endinfc  September  30. 

counties,  for  clothing 

individuals,  for  clotninff 

sales  of  live  stock 

sales  of  farm  produce 

sales  of  articles  manufactured 

art  department 

postage  stamps 

rents 

sales  of  waste  materials  of  all  sorts 

ail  other  sources 


Or, 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Food 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel. 


Light 

Water 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  gzounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Shop  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


1,452  01 
21.250  00 

21.250  00 

21.260  00 

21,260  00 

5,171  78 

442.52 

2.114  79 

197  55 

1.020  73 

84  13 

124  05 

4  00 

14  50 

217  78 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  Augustus  £.  Ayers.  Treas.). 


$96.843  84 


$1,192  11 


47.109  49 
18.593  05 

2,699  84 
445  39 

5,962  10 

2.006  96 
600  00 
298  62 

2.729  76 
506  95 

1.046  41 

87  15 

181  51 

422  62 

439  33 

2.190  86 

3.689  62 
114  15 
744  06 

3.807  75 

930  89 

35  20 

1,192  11 


$95.843  84 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
July  1 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October        1 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
July  1 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October         1 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October        1 


IMPBOYEMSNT8  AXD  BEPAIBS. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

'  appropriation 

O. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on*account  of— 

Attendance 

Freiffht  and  transportation .*. 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. . 

Machinery,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 1. 359  26 

Less  overdraft  on  A.  E.  Ayers.  treasurer. .  .1,071  73 


LIBBABY. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

"  appropriation 


Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Books  and  stationery 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) $500  00 

Less  overdraft  on  A.  E.  Ayers,  treasurer 183  25 


VEBANDAH  PIBE- ESCAPE. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Attendance 


Freight  and  transportation. 
"    Iding. 


Building,  improvements  and  repairs. 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

BABN. 

Dr. 
To  balance 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 

By  balance 


By  balance(  in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


1.195  43 
8,000  00 


$4.195  43 


287  58 


480  75 
500  00 


$980  75 


316  75 


1.235  00 


$1,235  00 


7  41 


1.848  99 


$1.848  99 


306 


1.024  16 
7  75 

1.906  99 
970  00 
287  53 


$4,195  43 


664  00 
316  7S 


$980  75 


315  15 

22  50 

889  94 

7  41 

$l.2S5  00 


62  47 

1.783  46 

306 


$1.848  99 
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Financial  SteAement —Continued, 


18B1. 
October 


September  90 


Dr. 


To  balance. 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
September  90 


Or. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  acooant  of— 

Attendance 

Freiffht  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Building,  improvements  and  repairs.. .. 


S'fOitB-HOUSB. 

Dr. 


19B2. 
October         1 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Attendance 


Freight  and  transportation 

Buildlne,  improvements  and  repairs 


By  balance. 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October        1 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn), 

BASBBT. 

l>r. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

BuildinfiT.  improvements  and  repairs. . . . 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


1,66168 


$1.66158 


1,280  36 


$1.280  36 
66  82 


2,196  19 


$2.196  19 
209  47 


921  29 

176  96 

60 

1.068  84 

$1,661  68 


97  08 
146  40 
971  06 

66  82 

$1.280  36 


1.966  72 
209  47 

$2,196  19 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Av/gvstvs  E.  Ayers,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1881. 


1880. 

October  1 

October  27 

1881. 

February  2 

April  28 

July      ^  21 

September  90 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 


1880. 
October       27 

1881. 
February      2 
September   7 
September    7 
September  90 


1880. 
October         1 

1881. 
September  30 

1881. 
October 


OBDXNABT  EXPSN8B8. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  Philip  O.  Gillett.  superintendent 

Or. 


7.459  40 
20*000  00 

20,000  00 

20.000  00 

21.250  00 

9.519  16 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
'*  balance 


To  balance 

ZMPBOTBMEKT8  AND  BEPAIBB. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
balance 


1880. 
October       27 

1881. 
February      2 
April  28 

July  21 

September    7 
September    7 


1880. 
October         1 

1881. 
September  30 


Cr. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

LIBBABY. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Gr. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


$98.228  56 


1,452  01 


96.776  55 
1.458  01 


66 


1.324  14 

377  05 

96  19 

614  82 

1.289  76 


$3.54189 


4154 

108  68 
2175 

375  70 

30 

19  25 


1.384  U 
2,217  75 


IS.  541  89 


1,289  75 


$562  07 


41  54 

B2»  53 

$568  «7 
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Treasurer's  Report — ConUimed, 


18»». 

October 

27 

1881. 

Febraarr 

2 

1880. 

Oc-tober 

1 

1881. 

September  SOl 

1881. 


CHANGING  BABN  TO  COTTAGB. 
2>r. 

To  amou  nt  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

6V. 

By  balance  (overdraft) 

**  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BABN. 

Dr, 


September    7  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
September  30  "   balance 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 


BAXEBY. 

Dr. 


September    7  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
September  30  "   balance 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
September  24 
90 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 

September    7 

30 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October        1 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft). 


YBBANDAH  FIBB-B8CAPE. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"   balance 


CV. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft). 


BTOBB-HOUSB. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"   balance 


Cfr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft). 


324  25' 

1.227  98 


$1. 552  23 


599  31 
551  70 


$1,151  01 


200  001 
609  81 


1,500  00 
65  00 


$1,565  00 


2,623  39 
1.096  26 


$3,719  65 


324  25 
1.227  93 


$1,552  23 


1.151  01 


$1,151  01 


551  70 


803  81 


$803  81'         $803  81 


603  81 


1.565  00 


$1.565  00 


65  00 


3,719  65 


$3.719  65 


1.096  26 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Continued. 


1881. 
September    7 
September  90 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October        1 


FILTBB. 

Dr. 

To  amoant  from  state  treasurer. 
'  balance , 


Gr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance  (overdraft). 


r 


282  00 
1.156  42 


$1«438  42 


1.438  «i 
$1,438  42 


1.156  tf 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Augustus  E.  Ayers,  Treasurer,  in  aecouat  tvith  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO,  1882. 


18S1. 

October  I 

October  22 

18S2. 

January  21 

April  -22 

Jaly  28 

September  SO 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October 


OBDINABY  EXPEK8E. 


To  balance  on  band 

* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1881. 
October 
November 
December 

1882. 
January 
July 
September 


1881. 

October 
September 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
November 

1882. 
September 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
October 


22 
23 
31 

28 
28 
SO 


1 
30 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  Philip  G.  Gillett.  superintend't 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid 
*"  balance 


To  balance. 


nCPBOVEMENTS  AND  BEPAIBS. 

Dr, 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
••  balance 


Cr. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


23 

30 

90 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

LIBBABY. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . 

*•  balance 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


liBy  balance  (overdraft), 


1.452  01 
21.250  00 

21,250  00 

21,250  00 

21.250  00 

9.991  88 


196.843  84 
1.192  11 


1,289  75 
670  28 
406  91 

118  24 
1.640  74 
1.071  73 


$5.197  65 


480  75 
183  25 


1664  00 


94.651  73 
1.192  11 


195.843  84 


1,289  75 
3.907  90 


$5.197  65 


1.07173 


664  00 


$664  00 
183  25 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued, 


1881. 

October  22 

November  23 

December  31 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
September  30 


1881. 

October 

22 

November 

23 

December 

31 

1882. 

January 

28 

April 

12 

July 

28 

1881. 

October 

1 

1882. 

September 

80 

To 

• « 


By 


B^BN. 

Dr, 

amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Or. 


ro 


balance  (overdraft) 

superintendent's  orders  paid. 

BAKBBT. 

Dr. 

amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  sttite  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer . 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr, 


By 


balance  (overdraft) 

superintendent's  orders  paid. 


YBBANDAH  FIBE- ESCAPE. 

Dr. 


1881 
October'      22  To 
November   10 
December     6 
December   31 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
September  90 


Cr. 


By 


balance  (overdraft) 

superintendent's  orders  paid. 


STOBE-HOUSB. 

Dr. 


1881. 

October 

22 

To 

November 

23   " 

December 

31|  - 

1882. 

1 

January 

28'  " 

April 

12   " 

July 

28   " 

i 

1881. 

1 

October 

IjBy 

1882. 

1 

September  30 

M 

amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer  , 

amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 


balance  (overdraft) 

superintendent's  orders  paid. 


55170, 

216  221 
1.G29  71 


551  70 
1.845  93 


12.397  631      $2.397  63 


603  81 
9S6  58 
483  25 

242  85! 
124  04 
200  OOl 


65  00' 
889  94 
155  50 
182  15: 


1.096  26, 
400  48 
169  001 

410  46 

56  70 

176  89 


603  81 
l.»6  71 


$2,590  53,      12.590  5S 


65  00 

1.227  59 


11.292  59      $1.292  59 


1.213  53 


$2,309  79       $2.»»9  79 


r 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued, 


ZTLTEB. 

Oetol>er  22  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
No'vember  23<  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
I>eeeiiil>er    81.  .  amountfrom  state  treasurer. 


January      .  ^1  •<  «paeuhtlfhttK4tiiteJbW^fer- J.j//.^.>iU.:i./-J.: 

12T      amouAt  from  state  treasurer 


October  1 

1882. 
September  30 


Or. 

By  balamoe  (overdraft) . . .-. 

"  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


1.166  42 

l.»03  71 

123  00 

8172 


12.718  too 


( .■  ■  I  ~ 


'■'- 


1.156  42 

1.56168 

$2,718  0^ 


I  1-  . 
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STATEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


1880. 
October 


1882. 
September 


SO 


1880. 
October 


1882. 
September 


30 


1880. 
October 


1882. 
September 


SO 


1880. 
October        1 


1882. 
September  SO 


FAJtM  AMD  OABDKN. 

Dr. 


To  Inventory 

stock,  labor,  etc 


balance. 


Cr. 

By  stock,  feed,  vesetables.  labor,  etc.,  famished  in- 
stitution  

"  inventory , 


By  balance. 


CAJBIMBT-SHOP. 

Dr. 


To  inventory 

stock,  labor  and  material. 


balance. 


Cr, 

By  buildinfiT  and  work  manufactured. 
"  inventory 


By  balance. 


SHOE- SHOP. 

I>r, 


To  inventory 

stock,  labor  and  material. 


balance. 


Or. 


By  work  manufactured. 
"  inventory 


Ry  balance. 


PBINTINO-OF7ICE. 

Dr. 


To  inventory 

"  stock,  labor  and  material. 
"  balance 


Cr. 


By  work 

"  inventory, 


By  balance. 


3.204  25 

11,114  46 

478  62 


$14,797  23 


842  60 
2,454  41 
3.367  98 


16.664  99 


9,9SS  88 
4.8GSa5 


$14.797  2$ 


184  79 
1.988  86 
2,388  77 


$4.462  42 


3,582  10 
1.666  38 
2.195  91 


478  52 


5.168  28 
1.496  71 


$6,664  99 


3,967  SB 


3.485  62 
976  80 


H462  42 


2.8S8  7; 


3  760  99 
8.688  40 


$7.444  89      $7.444  89 


I       2.196  91 
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8EWIMO-BOOM. 
Dr. 


8«pteiiil>er  SOfTo  inTentonr 

Btook,  labor  and  material. 


balance. 


Cr. 

September  SQlBy  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  manufao^red. 

*  "  inyentory 


By  balance. 


782  08 
1.823  79 
1.157  58 


$3,763  45 


3.348  01 
415  44 

$3.763  45 


1.157  58 


BECAPITULATION. 


September  90 


Fann  and  garden. .  .Dr. .  .To  amount  brought  forward 

. . .  O. .  .By  amount  brought  forward 

Cabinet-shop JDr.  ..To  amount  brought  forward 

(7r...By  amount  brought  forward 

Shoe-shop J>r. .  .To  amount  brought  forward 

Cr. .  .By  amount  brought  forward 

Printing-offlce J)r. .  .To  amount  brought  forward 

Cr... By  amount  brought  forward 

Bewing^room 2>r . . .  To  amount  brought  forward 

CV-. . .  By  amount  brought  forward 

To  balance 


By  balance. 


14,318  71 


3.297  01 
*2.i23'65 


5.248  48 
"9.'588'76 


$37.132  48 


14.797  23 
6.664  99 
4.462  42 
7.444  39 
3.763  45 

$37.132  48 
9.538  76 


P  52 


INTENTORY         : _ 

Of  aU  property  in  the  various  departments  of  and  belonging  to  the 
Illin>ois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  cU  Jack- 
sonviUe,  September  80,  1882. 

Administrative 716  00 

Oablnet-ahop ,..., *...,,• 1.496  71 

Dinins- room  and  kitchen .V. 3,91718 

Engineer . SUaiJL 

Farm  and  garden 4,86SS5 

Heat  and  po^er SOiaX)  00 

Household..; ^ ; .....^s.j. : U^flKft 

Hospital 754  00 

Laundry „. .w -.: S,2as  6B 

Library •■• : ; 3.742  00 

Printing- office >.,.. w.-ic^.. 3,683  40 

Eeal  estate : 344.800  00 

School ...i..:.:. ;...:.'...:....  7.406  29 

Sewing-room ; 416  44 

Shoe-shop ^ -•^.....;*j-rf^..-- 976  80 

Store 2.972  20 

Total ■ '.. $423,976  19 
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ARCHITECT'S  REPOET. 


/  ' 


Chicago,  December  18,  1882. 

Dr.  PnHiiP  G.  Gillbtt,  Superintend^nf,  Jn^itvfipji.  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois  : 

Deab  Si&^Parsnant  to  your  directions  I  havQ.  made  out  designs 
and  drawings  for  the  following  buildings: 

Sitchen-building  and  employees'  quarters. 

Gymnasium,  bath-room,  etc. 

Cottage  for  girls. 

Green-house.  ?      . 

Refrigerating  house. 

,SogetbaF  wi&  estimates  of  cost  for  the  erection  of  the  same,  and 
they  are  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Jambs  E.  WiLl^tt,  Architect. 

P.  S. — There  are  two  estimates  for  kitchen-building,  one  for  the 
building  complete  and  the  other  with  the  wings  omitted. 

J.  R.  W. 


J. 


p 
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Architect's  Report — Continued, 


COTTAGE  FOR  GIRLS. 


BECAPrrUIiATION. 


Excavation  and  masonry.... 

Cut- stone , 

Draina«:e 

Plastering: 

Carpentry , 

Painting  and  slazlns 

Slating  and  galvanized  iron. 

Concrete  paving 

Plumbing 

Gas-flttlng 

Steam-heating 


EXCAVATION  AND  MABONBY. 


586  cubic  yards  excavation,  atdOo. 

62  cords  of  rubble-stone,  at  $20  00 

219  thousand  brick,  at  $12  00 


1,060  feet  cut-stone,  at  80c. 


DBAINAOE. 


500  lineal  feet  pipe,  at  50c 

5  man-holes  and  catch-basins,  at  $20  00. 


2, 400  yards  of  plastering,  at  28c . 


CABPENTBT. 


7, 400  feet  flooring,  complete,  at  20c 

1,400   "   ceiling  joists,  at  $18  00 

45  squares  roof  ready  for  slate,  at  $12  00 

43  ••       furring,  at  $4  00 

400  lineal  feet  paration,  at  60c 

44  windows,  at  $20  00 

43  doors,  at  $20  00 

2  flights  stairs .. 

Verandah 

1. 600  lineal  feet 'b«we,' aViOo",*  "*.*"  1  ^ 

Fitting  bath-rooms  and  water-closets 


Painting  and  glazing. 


SliATINQ  AND  GALVANIZED  IBON. 


254  feet  gutter  and  mould,  at  $1  50. 

200   "   conductor  pipe,  afc  eoo 

100   "    ridge  mould,  at  50o 

150    "    flashing,  at40c 

45  squares  slating,  at  $12  00 


800  cubic  feet  concrete  paving,  at  90c 


Plumbing. 


Oas-fltting. 


4,048  80 
848  00 
350  00 
672  00 

4,847  20 
650  00 

1,151  00 
270  00 
550  00 
300  00 

2.537  55 


175  80 
1.240  OO 
2.628  00 


848  OO 


250  00 
100  00 


672  00 


1,480  00 
25  20 
540  00 
172  00 
240  00 
880  00 
860  00 
150  00 
250  00 
150  00 
100  00 


650  00 


38100 

120  00 

50  00 

60  00 

540  00 


270  00 


550  00 


300  00 


$16.219  95 


4.043  80 


3S0  00 


4.847  90 
660  00 


1.15100 
270  00 
550  00 
SOOOO 
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8TIAM-HSATIHO 

150     rinff  hanfirers,  atllo 

70t     teesL  atlie 

hooKS,  at  15o 

busbinfirs>  at5o , 

1.M0     elbows,  at7o 

^#•0     feet  of  pipe,  atl5o 

8i     TalTes,  at  960 

5     ffro83  of  screws,  at  8Uc 

50     Iba.  red  lead,  at  8c 

H  bbl-  lard-oil 

lo     lbs.  rubber,  at20o 

3     steam  traps,  at  $27  00 

900      plu^s.  at5c 

1     not  water  tank 

Frelfflit. 


16  50 

77  00 

90  00 

625 

70  00 

1.200  00 

76  80 

4  00 

4  00 

10  00 

200 

81  00 

10  00 

400  00 

150  00 

400  00 
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>fehitwVfl  ^ppnt-T-^fffMwsd. 


KITCHEN-BUILDING  AND  ESfPIiOtEES'  QUAKTERS. 

:!  ...  •  ■ ,  !  ■     , 

COlfniBTS. ■ 


■  -  -  -  '  ^  -         --  - 


SBCAPITUXATIOK. 


Excavation  atnd  masonry. 

Cut- stone.,.: 

Drainage.; ^<..... 

Plastenng; . . ., ..«<.. 

Garpentry 


Painting  and  tflazing;. 
Slatinff  and  katvanize 
Plnmtnng. 


Slatinff  and  fi^atvanized  iron. 

Plnmtnng. 

GajS-Q^tUng <.<. 

'fiteam-heatinff. . . .-. 


KXOAVATION  Ain>  MABONBY. 


450  oubJo  yards  of  excavation,  at  SOo. 
48  cords  of  rabble-stone,  at  120  00. . . . 

285  thousand  brick,  at  $12  00 

—  terracotta  caps 


l.OOQ  lineal  feet  cut- stone,  at  SOo. 


DBAINAOB. 


500  lineal  feet  sewer-pipe,  at  50c 

3  man- holes  and  catch-basins,  at$ilO  00. 


2,680  yards  of  plasterinir.  at28o. 


CABPBMTBT. 

8.500  square  feet  of  flooring,  complete,  at  20c 
1, 800  feet  of  ceiling  joists,  at  $18  00  per  1, 000. . 

50  squares  roof  ready  for  slate,  at  $9  00 

55  squares  furring.  at|4  00 

60  windows,  at  $20  00 

34  doors,  at  $20  00 

1  flight  of  stairs 

outside  steps 

2. 000  lineal  feet  of  base,  at  10c 

Fitting  up  bath-room 


Painting  and  glazing. 


BLATING  AND  OALVAMIZBD  IBOK. 


50  squares  slate,  at  $12  00 

S20  feet  of  gutter  and  moulding,  at  $1  50. 

120  ridge  and  moulding.  at50c ., 

250  flashing,  at  40c 

150  conductor  pipe,  at  60c 


Plumbing. . 
Gas-fltting. 


$4.000  00 
800  OO 
810  00 
760  40 

4.712  40 
600  001 

1,S90  00 

.     400  OU 

250  00 

2,078  80 


$135  00 

960  00 

2.820  00 

85  00 


$800  00 


$250  00 
60  00 


$750  40 


$1,700  00 

32  40 

450  00 

220  00 

1.200  00 

680  00 

100  00 

100  00 

200  00 

30  00 


$600  00 


$600  00 

480  00 

60  00 

100  00 

90  00 


$400  00 


$250  00 


$15,281  e» 


4,(N0flO 
800  •$ 


SIOOO 
760  40 


4.712  40 

eooco 


1.SSD0O 
400  00 
250  00 


.57 


vA^cjmtiBoVs  Beport— ^an|iwtt«<i. 


BTEAM-HSATINa. 


1«0 


,J^.mAJj. 


s  V?-5$ieftd.at8o.... 

^r^tertani^...:::::::::: 


ieht. 


I"' 


niao 

8000 

7  50 

70  00 

7150 

900  00 

7^00 

1  00 

,       80 

TOO 

5400 

10  00 

40000 

300,00 

l»)00 

9.078  sa 


"1  .       I  • 

•      ■  *  I    .  '  •    -  I 

I''         .     _'  I  •    I  .  t       '     . 


/■].•■  < 


'    1    '^ 
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KITCHEN-BUILDING  AND  EMPLOYEES'  QUARTEBS. 

WITHOUT  WINGS. 


BBGAPXTUIiATION. 


Excavation  and  masonry. . . 

Cut-Btone , 

Drainage 

Plastermflr 

Carpentry 

Painting  and  fflazin^ , 

Slatinff  and  firalvanized  iron. 

Plumbinf? 

Oas-fltting 

Steam-heating 


EXCAVATION  AND  MA80NBT. 


320    cubic  yards  excavation,  at  80c . 

S3    cords  rubble-stone,  at  $iiO  00 . . , 

11731^  thousand  brick,  at  $12  00 


1. 600  lineal  feet  cut-stone,  at  80c. 


DBAINAGE. 


500  lineal  feet  pipe,  at  50c 

4  man-holes  and  catch -basins,  at  1*20  00. 


1.300  yards  plasterinir,  at  28c. 


CABPBNTBY. 


3,400  square  feet  flooring,  at  ate 

1.  (jOO  feet  ceiling  joist,  at  118  00  per  1. 000  ... . 

25  squares  roof  ready  for  slate,  at  $12  00. 

25  squares  furring,  at  $4  00 

200  lineal  feet  partition,  at  60c 

24  windows,  at  $20  00 

21  doors,  at  $20  00 

1  flight  stairs 

700  feet  base,  at  10c 

Fitting  bath-room 

Outside  steps 


Painting  and  glazing. 


SLATINQ  AND  GALVANIZED  TBON. 


25  squares  slate,  at  $12  00 

112  feet  conductor  pipe,  at  60c 

114    '  *    gutter  and  moulding,  at  $1  50 

58  * '  ridgo  and  moulding,  at  50c . . . 
126   '•   flashing.  at40c 


Plumbing. 


Oas-fltting. 


2. 166  00 
480  00 
890  00 
364  00 

2.428  80 
300  00 
617  20 
350  00 
200  00 

1.583  30 


96  00 

660  00 

1.410  00 


480  00 


2S0  00 
80  00 


864  00 


680  00 

28  80 

300  00 

100  00 

120  00 

480  00 

420  00 

100  00 

70  00 

90  00 

100  00 


300  00 


800  00 
67  20 

171  00 
29  00 
50  00 


860  00 


200  00 


$8.S19  30 


2.166  00 
480  00 


380  00 
964  00 


aoooo 


617  20 
350  00 
200  00 
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8TEAM-HBATINO 

59riii£-haii^rs,  at  lie 

ItO  hooka,  at  I5c 

IM  biuhliigs.  at  5o 

£50  elbows,  at  7c 

95f  tees,  at  llo 

4,«»/e€tofpipc,  at  160 

50  valres.  at  90c 

1  ^XMS  of  screws 

10  Ibfl.  red  lead,  at  8c 

5    ••  rubber.  ataOc 

2  steam  traps,  at  $27  00 

100  pings,  at  5c 

Ijabor. 

Hot  water  tank 

FreJ^L 


550 

15  00 

500 

37  50 

88  50 

600  00 

46  00 

1  00 

80 

1  00 

54  00 

500 

260  00 

400  00 

125  00 

1.583  30 


.60 


Arc^uteci's.  BepQirt— rCo;^inu«<2. 


GYMNASIUM,  BATH-B60iis,  ETC. 


BECAPITULATION. 


Exoavation  wd  masonry.... 

Cut-Btone ,.. 

Drainage 

Plastering 

Carpentry 

Painting  and  glazing. 

Slating  and  galvanized  iron. 

Concrete  paving 

Plumbing.. 

fas-Qtting ...^ 
team-heating 


EXCAVATION  AND  MA80NBT. 


600  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  20o. 

8S  cords  of  stone,  at  $20  00 

900  thousand  brick,  at  $12  00. 


1.075  lineal  feet  cut-stone,  at  80o. 


DBAINAQB. 


500  lineal  feet  of  sewer  pipe,  at  50c 

5  man-holes  and  catch-basins,  at  ^  00 


2,280  yards  of  plastering,  at  90c. 


CABPENTBT. 


19,000  square  feet  flooring,  complete,  at  20c. 

2. 600  feet  ceiling  joists,  at  $18  00; 

80  squares  roof  ready  for  slate,  at  $12  00. 

100       ••        furring,  at  $4  00 

200  lineal  feet  partition,  at  60c 


64  windows,  at  $20  00. 


26  doors,  at  $20 

2  flights  stairs,  at  $100  00 

Yerandan,  complete 

2,000  square  feet  board  partition,  at  10c. 

1.000  feet  of  base,  at  10c 

Fitting  up  bath-rooms 

Water-closet 


Painting  and  glazing. 


SLATINa  AND  GALVANIZED  IRON. 


80  squares  slating,  at  $12  00 

300  feet  of  gutter  and  mould,  at  $1  20. 

140  ridge  mould,  at  50c 

300  feet  of  flashing,  at  40c 

290    *'    conductor,  at 60c 


1,200  cubic  feet  concrete  paving,  at  20c 


Plumbing. 


Gas-fltting. 


4,S8Q0Q 
^00 
SSDOO 
6S40O 

6^686  80 
^00 

1,684  00 
240  00 
60000 
150  00 

3,456  30 


120  00 
1.660  00 
3.600  00 


860  00 


250  00 
100  00 


684  00 


2,600  00 

46  80 

960  00 

400  00 

120  00 

1,280  00 

520  00 

200  00 

150  00 

200  00 

100  00 

50  00 

60  00 


650  00 


960  00 
360  00 
70  00 
120  00 
174  00 


240  00 


600  00 


150  00 


$19,741  !• 


4.S80  M 
860  0<^ 


S50  0» 
GB4  00 


6.G86  80 
650  M 


1.684  00 
840  00 
600  00 
150  00 


J 


1 


f 
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STKIM.BBJLTDIO. 

rins  h&Dffers,  atllo 

liooks,  at  15c 

bnsbiiiss.  at  5c 

1,090     elboDV^s,  at  7c 

800     tees,  at  lie 

11,000     feet  of  pipe,  atl5c 

100      TalTes,  at96o 

7     eross  screws,  atSOc 

OO     lbs.  red  lead,  at8c 

Hbbl.  lard  oil 

10     balls  lampblack,  at  5c , 

10     lbs.  rubber,  at28e 

5     steam  traps,  at  $27  00 

•lOa     pluiTS,  at5c 

1     not  ^waler  tank.... 

lAbor 

Freight 


8.456  80 


F 
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REFRIGERATING-HODSE. 


BBC  APITULATION . 

Exoavatlon  and  masonry 

Cut-stone 

Drainage 

Carpentry 

Painting  and  firlazlnff 

Slating  and  galvanized  Iron 

Concrete  paving 

Plumbing  and  gas-fltting 

EXCAVATION  AND  MASONBY. 

430  yards  excavation,  at  SOc 

66cord8  0f  stone,  at  lao  00 

142  thousand  brick,  at  $12  00 

Cut-stone 

DBAINAQE. 

380  lineal  feet  pipe,  atfiOc 

3  man-holes  and  catch-basins,  at  $20  00 

CABPENTBY. 

1,600  feet  of  posts,  at  $21  00  per  1,000 

1,300     ••      girder,  at  $28  00  per  1.000 

3.000     "      studding,  at  $35  00  per  1,000 

18,000     "      ceiling.  at$42  00 

30  windows.  at$14  00 

8  doors,  at  $25  00 

lO.OOOfeetof  studding,  at       $22  00  per  1,000 

33.000     *•     joists,  at  24  00       "        

21,000      "      flooring,  at         38,00       "        

5,100     '•      roof-boards,  at  24  00       "        

lice  door,at$80  00 

3  roof- trusses,  at  $60  00 

Painting  and  glazing 

SLATINO  AND  QAIiVANIZED  IBON 

20  squares  of  slate,  at  $12  00 

100  feet  of  gutter  and  mould.  at$l  00 

80      •'     conductor  pipe,  at  40o 

2  ventilators 

11  squares  of  galvanized  iron,  tank,  at  ^  00.. . . 

1, 000  square  feet  of  concrete  paving,  at  15o 

Plumbing  and  gas-fltting 


2,953  00 
150  00 
250  00 

3.06130 

250  00 

6(J7  0O 

150  00 

50  00 


120  00 
1,120  00 
1,704  00 


150  00 


190  00 
60  00 


31  50 
36  40 
105  (N) 
766  00 
420  00 
200  00 

2;i0  00 

792  00 
798  00 
]22  40 
30  00 
150(H) 


250  00 


240  00 

100  00 

32  00 

7b  m 

220  00 


$8,131  91 


2,963(N^ 
150  a» 


250  0» 


3.66190 
250  00 


667  00 
150  00 

50  00 
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EOLL  OF  PUPILS 
From  Octobeb  1,  1880,  to  Sbptembeb  30,  1882. 


Graduated.     tBemoved  from  State.    *HoiiorablF  discharnred.    ffDropped  from  the  rolls 


Name. 


Postofflce. 


County. 


|>bott.  William 

rahamson,  Emily.. 

ams.  Jennie 

air,  Mary  J 

iemao.  John  £ 

leman,  Qeorse  W.. 

■aiDaaeh.  l«oui8  B 

IBbert,  Fred  eriek. . . . . 

Allard,  Charles 

Aleom.  Anna  M 

Allen,  ^Ivie  M 

Anderson,  Adolph 

Anderson,  Ijeroy  W . . . 
Anderson,  Emma  A . . . 

Ancelo,  Francis  k 

Arm^trone.  Mary 

Aftbell,  Martha. 

Asbeil,  Caroline 

vAsehe^melia  H 

Asher,  WlUiam  W 

Ashmann,  Dayld  M.. . . 

lAAke  Be«inaS 

AktUnson,  Charles  H 

AosUn,  Laura  E 

Austin,  William  L 

Bailey.  Cora 


Bailey.  Elza. 

|aiM.LueUaJ 

Baird.  Austin 

%aker.  Jesse  W 

Baker.  LydlaD 

Barber.  Frank 

Barber.  James 

Bamett,  Affnesl... 
Barnes,  Martha  M. . 
Beaman.  Theodore 
^Bean.  Sarah  £.... 
Beard.  Florence  A. 
BechtlofTt  Peter... 

Beeht,  Anna  M. 

Beeker,  Lizzie 

Beleke,  Charles.... 
Bellm.  Joseph  F... 

Belt2,LuluB 

TtBenrer,  John 

^eran.  Martha.... 
B^orqnest,  August 


Koraaesi.  Frederick  W. 


^-_  infl.  Eurlth 

Bhune.  JohnM 

BokoD,  Annie  £ 

Jfooker.  George  M.  L.  W. 

foadreau.  Marcis 

Bonltinghouse,  Mary 


Chioa«;o 

Maiden 

Jollet 

Book  Island. 

Durand 

Durand 

Urbana 

Burdolph 

Ste.Anne 

Noble 

Belle  Bive... 

Chleasro 

Warsaw 

GalesburiT... 

Lowder 

hontc  Creek. 
Bummum.... 
Summum.... 

Freeport. 

Coatsburff . . . 
Danforth .... 

Cornell 

Bantoul 

Eeeneville. . . 
EeeneTille . . 


Gardner . . . . 

Hardin 

Bridgeport . 
Bridgeport . 

LaSalle 

Sullivan.... 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 


Girard 

Oregon 

Mattoon 

Bidott. 

O'Fallon 

Peru 

Beardetown. 

Peoria 

Grant  Fork.. 
Taylorville.. 
Mackinaw . . . 
Braid  wood.. 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Grand  view.. 
Springfield.. 

Peoria 

Coatsburg... 

Papineau 

Grayville 


Cook 

Bureau 

Will 

Bock  Island. 

Winnebago.. 

Winnebago. . 

Champaign.. 

MoDonough 

Kankakee.... 

Bichland.... 

Jefferson.... 

Cook 

Hancock 

Knox. 

Sangamon. . . 

Macon 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Stephenson . 

Adams 

IroQuois 

Livingston . . 
i  hampaign.. 

Wayne 

Wayne 


Grundy 

Calhoun..... 
Lawrence . . 
Lawrence .. 

LaSnllo 

Moultrie 

Champaign. 
Champaign. 


Macoupin... 

Ogle 

Coles 

Stephenson 
St.  Clair.... 

LaSalle 

Cass 

Peoria 

Madison 

Christian... 
Tazewell ... 

Will 

DeWitt 

DeWItt 

Edgar 

Sangamon.. 

Peoria, 

Adams 

Iroquois 

White 
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List  of  Pupils— <7onii«t4€d. 


Name. 


Post-offioe. 


Oouuty. 


le,  Miuvaret 

iwelL  Thomas  J 

ford,  Hulda  J 

v/ord,  Cynt^a  E. «  v>ovfvu.u.. 

kett,  Jofa.li East  St.  Louis 

^Din,  Daniel 

ly,  Clara  B 


Alton 

Green  Valley. 

Pesotum. 

Pesotum. 


ton,  William F.... 

ris,  Viola 

Georvre  8 

-w,  LncT  O , 

LTison.  Albert  H.. 

fty.  Charles  P 

r.  Pearl 

QO,  Curtis  G 

,,  Eugene  H 

>Dyns,  George  L.. 
mniffan,  Bdward. 
nbasch,  Henry . . . 
»yie,  Mary 

issent.  Bertha. .. 

rden,  Samuel  O. 

Eliza  J. 

ley,  Francis  8.. 

Frank 

leTy.  BArah  L — 
rer,  Masflrie 


lest,  Mary 

rhardt.  Jacob 

Lhardt.  John.^ 

:ds,  Joseph  B 

,»-d8.  Minnie..... 

[wards.  William  P 

Iness,  Martin  F 

lorn,  Mary.. 

Liinc  oln  J 

>tt,  Georirianna 

trs.  Annie  C 

Anna  P... 

^^lish,  Mortimor  A 

[eshiemer,  Elizabeth  R. 

Frank B 

Robert  L...... 

irthy.  Sarah  A 

Bphraim 

lann.  Thomas 


lU^r.  LlllieM 

leld,  Ed«ar    

itatz,  JohnH. 

Lns.  Bertha  K 

__ice,  Sarah  A 

mey.  Margaret.. 

Iman .  Bdward  F 

son.  John 

».  Frank 

IdU  Evangeline 

iher-LillTeH 

^h.Effie 

lans.  Clara  A 

jd.  Ellen. 

»ra.  Freddie 

>y  d^asper — 

»rd,>VUlIam... 

Mter.  Liibbie  M , 

»z.  Charles  L. 

Mdinger.  George 

It z.  Henry  L.... 

mch.  MyrtusO 

r.  Jessie  M 

r.BadieL 

Her.  Helen  T 

srburk«  Charles  E. 


Pekin. 
Jacksonville. 


Aurora 

Greenfield 

Bockford 

Denmark 

Philo 

Chicago 

fioustonville.. 

Big  Bock 

MasGOutah.... 

Tamaroa 

Chicago 

Peru 

Chicago 

Hamilton 

Campbell 

Campbell  Hill. 

Marshall 

Ash  Grove 

Trlvoli 

Stonington 


LaSalle 

Niles  Centre. . . 

LaHalle 

Bruce 

Onarga 

Chicago 

Leland 

Spring  Bay.  .. 

Pekin 

ElUott 

Rosemond 

East  St.  Louis. 

Olney 

Roberts 

Waukegan 

Waterloo 

Compromise.. 

Denmark 

Warsaw , 


>lor.  Eliza. 

—5 


Kempton 

Fisher 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Areola. 

LaSalle 

guincy 
hicago 

Albion 

CarroUton.... 

Paris 

Chicago 

Ashley 

Jewett. 

Aurora. 

Scotland 

Pulley's  Mill. 

Chicago 

Owaueco 

Groveland.... 
Shoal  Creek.. 

Lincoln 

Ne.wton 

Morris , 

Prairie  City., 
Staunton 


Madison 

Tazewell . . . 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 
St.  Clair.... 
Tazewell .  ^ . 
Morgan 


Kane 

Greene 

Wlndebago. 

Perry 

Champaign. 

Cook 

Champaign. 

Kane 

St  Clahr.... 

Perry 

Cook 

LaSalle 

Cook 

Hancock.... 

Coles 

Jackson  

Clark 

Iroquois 

Peoria 

Christian... 


LaSalle 

Cook 

LaSalle 

Moultrie 

Iroquois 

Cook 

LaSalle 

Ford 

Tazewell . . . 

Ford 

Christian. . . 
St.  Clair.... 
Richland... 

Ford 

Lake 

Monroe..  ... 
Champaign. 

Perry 

Hancock.... 


ChioaKo,,.^- 


<••«•«•« 


Ford 

Champaign.. 

Cook 

Cook 

Douglas 

LaSalle 

Adams 

Cook 

Edwards 

Greene 

Edgar 

Cook 

Washington. 
Cumberland. 

Kane 

Edsar 

Williamson.. 

Cook 

Christian 

Tazewell 

Clinton 

Logan 

Jasper. 

Grundy 

McDonough. 
Macoupin.... 


Cook-,,.,.,.. 


Roll  of  Pupils — Contintud. 


Bourkn,  Bridget 

Bowlby,  LlUioM 

Boyd,  MagsieM 

Boylan,  Willie  J 

Brand.  Clara. 

Brasbar, Faonla  C... 

Brausch.NiclauB 

Braiier,  Ernest 

Brave.  Ernest  D 

BreatoD,  Uscon 

Brennaa,  Hlohael..'., 


Brown.  Mary  H.... 
Brown,  AnnonC... 
Brown,  r.harlBB  H, 
Brown,  Etimard . . . 

Burelabd,  Amaiid'e 


Cain.  Loren  E 


^^i::: 


tSp     &!;  liomae 

J-p      Bi'J:  Franols , 

^:jqhn'N:::;v.::-.:: 


Sj^sAmaDda... 


HjrtB.  Jemima. 

£3«rtford.  Thomas 

.Hartley.  John  M.    

flartmaa.  Cnarlea  u 

Hartunn.  Freddie 

Hathaway.  Herbert 

Baulman.  William  H 

Kawee.  LlMnii  C 

HazEard.Edgar  J 

H;iyden.  tmma 

Haywood.  William 

++HBeno.UudolphE 

oberlloe.  Mary  L 

odrlok.  UaryE 

ellz.  Nicholas „ 

lemphlll.  Marsaret  E 

enken,  Caroline 

ikar.LoulsH.  C 

iry.  Clara 

b.  WilllamU  

dmanLuluO 

..tilt. Kate 

^Hlrkman,  James 

IleronymouB.  Uargaret... 

nil,  Henry 

Bin,  Lyman  [| 


East  Bt.  Louie. 
Qreen  Talley 
LlWhaeld..  ^ 

Wankeir"'  .■ 
Hock  Is! 

& 

New  . 

W 


ffinnebaci).-. 

..Oreeae 

..jHnLeaa. 

,.|Whito 

...iCoafc... 


..FrankliD 

..  Jaffenon.... 
..:KaDkakee... 

;!jwiii..'.v.v.'.v.'. 


^„ — wo 'cook. 

Gardner :Gnjndy 

Olney jBiohlaiMl 

Mill  Shoals White 

Oalena. iJoDaviete.,.. 

Chioaso Cook 


Bterllng. Whltesldss  .... 

BlandlDvllle IHcDoDOiigb.... 

Haoomb iHoDODOocn.... 

Bluff  City Soolt 

SbltohHllI Jackson 

Chloaeo Cook 

Robinson Cralrford 

Xenia Clay.... 

Belleville 8t.  Clair 

Pitufleld iPlke 

LaSalle LaSslle 

CarthMce .Hancock 

Peoria 'Peoria 

Chatham iBangamoi..... 

Danville iTennlLon 

Bobinnon (Trawtord 

Bobinson Crawford 

Gibson  City Ford 

Falrtleld Wayne 


Chicago Cook... 


Sumner Lawrence .... 

Jacksoavllle Morsan 

Chioa«o- Coot 

Chieann. Cook ■ 

PriDoevtUe Peoria 

Zi(. Wayne 

Aurora.- Kane 

Oliver. E'laar. 

CblooKO Cook..., 

Staunton Maeonpln-.— 

Jooperstown Drown 

Alton Madison 

Assumption Christlaa 

HechanicsbarB SauKamon.-. 

Busbville Bohoyler. 

HlDler Taiewell 

Alton Madlaon 

Mt.Erie Wayne 


r 
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List  of  Pupils — Coniinuei. 


astalfH. 

.Joshua.... 

JSlsieB 

B.LaellaM... 
Charles 

I.  Helen  E.. 


uc 


her,  Lee  BC 

r,  Walter 

.Wendal 

lilH.Matiida.V.'IiH"' 
an.XiOul&aM 

i^LueUa 

Ter.  Jacob  B 

.Newton 

.Edward  A 

r.Ann  J 

George 

;ed7.  Annie 

ledr.  Affnes 

.Michael 

..Andrew 

ikainp.  Elizabeth  M. 

el.  CFeonriana 

Patrick.  Adda 

er.  Alice 

AnnaH 

rg.  Levin 

^.  Mi«  rsaret  A*. 

ikiehn.  Sophia 

Ihtheart.  Mark  G 

g.  Christian 

.  George  M 

,Mary£: 

n.  Theodore 

ar,  Jolius 

en  John 


ihorz,  William... 
ibert. Ellen  M... 
lolte.  William... 
idolt.  Edwin 

iDg.  George  J. 
irop.aamleE... 

>p.  Harry 

0,  Aime 

rder, Bessie  G.... 
rder.Letitia 

le.  Louis  O..  . 
>7.Mlle8 


Post-office. 


Waterloo... 
Chicago...., 

Benson 

De  Ealb.... 

Vinier 

Mcago.... 

^noa 

*on 

Hill. 
•<5ld. 


.iield. 

iiiamsvUle 

^bicago 

.  Chicago 


Jelferson. 


Fulton 

AthensTllle. . 
Jacksonville 

Brighton 

Pridrle  City . 
Lake  Forest. 

Suincy 
ockford 

Fithian 

Rich  view 

Chicago 

OalroT. 

Thebes 


West  Salem  ... 

Suinoy , 
hicago 

East  St  Louis. 

Chicago 

Salem 

Barclay 

Banton , 

Chicago 

Carlyle 

Chicago 

Chicago , 

Streator 

Streator 

New  Lenox  ... 
New  Lenox  ... 

Nokomis 

Dixon 

East  St.  Louis. 
Blue  Island ... 

Belleville 

Kockford 

Peoria 

Green  Garden. 

Momence 

LaSalle 

LaSalle.: 

Urbana 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Morristown... 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Freeport 

Coatsburg 

Walnut 

Chicago , 

Beaverville... 

Peoria 

Bockwood 

East  St.  Louis 
Cisue,,,, 


County. 


Monroe 

Cook 

Woodford .... 

DeKalb 

Tazewell ..... 

Cook 

McLean 

Ogle 

Kankakee.... 
Sangamon.... 
Alexander.... 

Knox 

Montgomery. 
Sangamon.... 

Cook 

Cook 


Cook. 


Whiteside... 

Greene 

Morgan 

Macoupin . . . 
McDonough. 

Lake 

Adams 

Winnebago.. 
Yermilion . . . 
Washington. 

Cook 

Alexander. . . 
Alexander. . . 


Edwards 

Adams , 

CooTc , 

St.  Clair , 

Cook 

Marion 

Sangamon.... 

Fulton 

Cook 

Clinton 

Cook 

Cook 

LaSalle 

LaSalle 

Will 

Will 

Montgomery. 

Lee , 

St.  Clair 

LaSalle 

St  Clair 

Winnebago . . 

Peoria 

Will 

Kankakee... 

LaSalle 

LaSalle 

Champaign  . . 

Cook 

Cook , 

Henry 


IT--  -f-  11  ■  1' 


Cook 

Cook 

Cook 

Stephenson. 

Adams 

Bureau 

Cook 

Iroquois 

Peoria 

Bandolph... 
Bt  Clair.... 

•Wayi^Q 


List  of  Pupils — Continued. 


N.™. 

FoHl-offlce. 

c...„. 

Mat  toon 

HcDoDODsh 

froquoiB 

UvfllKStOD 

Douglas 

Warne     

MeDoaooBh 

jlTinttaton 

aodolpb 

BoiJPmery 

3TUDd  J. '.::.: 

Jacksonville 

aF'^"-'= 

<.rew.  ".::::;... 
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List  of  Pupils — Continued, 


Name. 


PoBt-offloe 


Oomity. 


Xorfan,NoTaZ 

fHoivaa.  mchael 

Xonan.  Elizabeth 

ItMoMrow,  LeUa  8 

ttMoIloy,  James 

Mamma,  Warren  S 

MnrdT.  Clarence  A 

Inrpny,  James  W 

Xusgnre.  Mary  A 

Xeal.  Willis 

Neeb,  Minnie 

KeiisoQ.  Nels  P 

Keilson.  Jolin 

Seildon.  Ida 

Sielaos,  Emii 

Hiemczewski,  Joseph 

liemczewski  Rosa 

I^Newman,  Ellsworth 

lewton.  Adelaide 

itKieholson.  Charles 

iWtel.  Charles 

Iold,Wimam 

O^^ODoeL  Catharine 

<yConiiel.  Mary  A 

Merlee,  Lewis  J 

wertee.  Freeman 

^nloch.  Kasper 

JHara,  Joseph 

JXeary.John 

SiinKor,  Joseph  A 

OreJCary  E 

wenbergh,  Joseph  P 

Jiferholt,  Edward  B 

wen.  Sophronia  E 

ftjls,  Catharine 

Sark.  David  E 

{Ktenon.  Robert :... 

JiBerson,  Prank  M'- 

jMtOD.  Georipe  W 

gBling.Otto 

njton.  James  F 

Jentegrast,  John 

JeDder,  George  A 

Jfnr.OUver 

gantouski.  Stefan 

Jferee,  Richard  A 

2?e.  Thomas  E 

Jwter.John  A 

Jovell,  Dorcas  E 

Jowers,  Annie  B 

[rmte  Minnie 

Jatt  OrvlileJ 

JPrayor.MaryP 

Jnror.NelUeO 

Jackett.DoraB 

Joreell.  Ada 

j^y.Mary.. ..:::::::;:::;;:;; 

Me,  Martha 

;»«§.  Virsrfnia 

|*y.8arahE 

EJ^.AlpheusB 

ISttle.  Charles 

g{ode8,Era8tus  A 

Sf<xle5.  Grace  A 

^pichenbaiub.  Catharine 

S  cf  »rd8on7Edward 

IShardBon.  Julia  B 

gjwrta.  George  H 

S?Jn«L  August 

fock.HarryW 

S<«e«,  Thomas  J , 

«^r8.Charle8L 


LaSalln 
Granville... 

Chenoa 

Collinsville. 
Hutsonville 


Big  Muddy Franklin.. 

Chicago 'Cook 

Macedonia Hamilton. 

Chapin .Morgan... 

'    ~  "  LaSalle... 

Putnam... 

McLean. . . 

Madison.. 

Crawford. 


Evanston 

Peoria 

St.  Charles 

8t  Charles 

8t.  Charles 

Chicago 

Chi5ago 

Chicago 

Martinsville 

Amboy 

Fairfield 'Wayne. 

Rock  Island Rock  Island. 

Brussels Calhoun 


Cook.. 

Peoria 

Kane.. 

Kane.., 

Kane.., 

Cook... 

Cook... 

Cook... 

Clark.. 

Lee. 


Joliet 

Chicago 

Geneseo 

Geneseo 

Chicago 

Lebanon 

Alton 

Long  Grove... 

Kappa 

Springfield.... 

Rushville 

Chesterfield... 

Jacksonville . . 
Coal  Valley.... 

Chicago 

Sterling 

Paris...  

Monee 

Monmouth 

Chicago 

Enfield 

Westfleld....... 

Chicago 

Lanark 

New  Berlin.... 

Brougton 

JefTersonvllle. 
Jacksonville.. 


Quincy. 


acomb 

Mlnonk 

Cottonwood  Grove 

Mt.  Vernon 

Sullivan 

Joliet 


Harvel 

Kane 

Ferrell 

Perry 

West  Belleville 

Champaign 

Champaign 

West  Salem 

Mackinaw 

Ashley 

Taylorville 

Illiopolis 

French  Village. 

Sterling 

Galva 

Canton 


Will 

Cook 

Henry 

Henry 

Cook 

St.  Clair... 
Madison... 

Lake 

Woodford . 
Sangamon. 
Schuyler... 
Doueias... 


Morgan 

Rock  Island. 

Cook 

Whitesides.. 
Edgar 

Win 

Warren 

Cook 

White 

Clark 

Cook 

Carroll 

Sangamon... 

Hamilton 

Wayne 

Morgan 

Adams 

McDonough. 
Woodfora ... 

Bond 

Jefferson 

Moultrie.... . 
Will 


Montgomery. 

Greene 

Edgar 

Pike 

St.  Clair 

Champaign.. 
Champaign.. 

Edwards 

Tazewell 

Washington . 

Christian 

Sangamon.... 

St.  Clair 

Whitesides... 

Henry 

Fulton 


70 
List  of  Pupils — Cvatinued. 


Name. 

Poet-offloe. 

Coantr. 

Tont  a 

Waterloo^^. 

Forette 

0k{6 

ana 

&V;.v.:::::::::::: 

«lr?i?S 

K?SSn".. ■;;.:::::::::: 

WBBtPolnt 

HcHenrr 

«Ban 

PBoria 

EvanSoii 

Warne 

M0D^^a,«r 

BrJjdwwd:::; ;;::;:::::  ::: 
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List  of  Pupils — Continued, 


Name. 


PoBt-offloe. 


County. 


Stiles,  Sarah  J. 

tStontlftttoii 

Rtnrcker.  Fred 

Btiuut.  Elmer  E 

Stuiireon,  Louisa  J.. 
Scnrgeon.  Lucinda. . 
RtuttBman.EllaJ.... 

StattsmaD,  Asa  A 

SalliTan.  Michael  K. 
tSoUiTao.  Michael . . . 
gutter.  William  D... 
HSwADSon,  Victor. . . 
^wanson.  Jennie.. 
Bveet.  Bosa 


TmbmaD,  Amelia 

trr»Flor.  Alice  G 

Taylor,  Nelson 

Taylor.  Lyman  B 

Taylor.  Blchard  E 

Templin.  Minnie 

Tfeaney,  Leslie  E , 

^eomis,  Emily 

Taton.WUliamI 

TUtoD.  Ernest 

niomas.  Ollie  M 

iThomas.  Louisa  M 

^^Thompson.  James  N. 

Tiaimons,  Albert 

IJTimmons.  Lena  B 

ToUver,  Catharine 

Wowles.  John  F 

Towne,  Ernest  O 

Towner.  Martha  E 

Trees,  PloraB 

Japp.  Fairy 

Tweet.  Walter 

Jroyer,  Arthur  fl 

lanze.  Minnie 


Tambaueh.  William. 
Tomer,  James 


Hmer.OrinG... 
^Ineh.  Biohard. 
rpton,  Alfred 


Valentine,  George. 
Varner,  Andrew  C. 


jtVemeQU,  Benjamin  P! 
VoKt.  Peter 


Ja«ner.  Henry 

Jaffner.  Kathrina 

wabaum.  Adolph 

Jaker.  Lanty 

Sfker.Mary  J. 

gal  ace,  Oazeal 

Mace.  Eugenia 

Jateb.  Edward  D 

Watt,  AUce 

Weaver.  Ida 

^Wlddeklnd.  Frederick. 

w?iS?-J^*°«y  J 

Walsh ,  Margaret 

Jaurt.  Alfred  K 

Weeks.  Clarissa 

Wentworth.  Plora  F 

Wertz.  James  N 

Wess.  Charles 

S«aM.  Nancy 

Jewe.  Jasper  L 

Wessell,  Emma 

SjtBtein.  Charles 

White,  AnnaA 


Watseka. 

Jacksonyllle. 

Lockport 

Alsey 

Bamsey 

Bamsoy , 

Girard 

Glrard 

Ottawa 

Batavla 

Gifford 

Sycamore.... 
Sycamore.... 
Elwood 


Chicago 

Sycamore 

Momence 

Bloomington. 
Charleston... 

Chicago 

Johnson  ville. 

Chicago 

Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Belleville... 
Blandinsville. 
Jersey  ville... 

Vermont 

Noble 

Bentley 

Pekln 

Abingdon 

Hazel  Dell.... 

Kankakee 

Aurora 

Annawan 

Columbia 

Pittsfleld 

Perry 


Pion,  Alfred Fairfle 

IJtt,  Effle  A Virden 


Cameron 
Joliet... 
Fairfield. 


Bloomington. 

Monticello 

Old  Blpley... 

Chicago 

Say brook 

CoUinsviile... 
Belleville 


Chicago 

Alexander 

Chicago 

West  Union... 

Flora 

Mt  Vernon 

Petersburg 

Mattoon 

New  Douglas. 

Saville 

Chicago 

Bell  Air 

Ottawa 

Evanston 

Staunton 

Warrensburg . 

Sullivan 

Belleville 

Summum 

Summum 

Bloomington.. 

Peoria 

West  Union... 


Iroquois 

Morgan 

Will 

Scott 

Fayette 

Fayette 

Macoupin . . 
Macoupin . . 

LaSalle 

Kane 

Champaign. 

DeKalb 

DeKalb 

Will 


Cook 

DeKalb 

Kankakee... 

McLean 

Coles 

Cook 

Wayne 

Cook 

Morgan 

Morgan 

Morgan 

St.  Clair 

McDonough. 

Jersey  

Fulton 

Bichland.... 

Hancock 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Cumberland. 
Kankakee... 

Kane 

Henry 

Monroe 

Pike 

Pike 


Warren... 

Will 

Wayne.... 
Macoupin. 


McLean.. 

Piatt 

Bond 

Cook 

McLean.. 
Madison. 
St.  Clair. 


Cook 

Morgan... 

Cook 

Clark 

Clay 

Jelierson . 
Menard... 

Coles 

Madison.. 
Fulton.... 

Cook 

Crawford. 
LaSalle... 

Cook 

Macoupin 

Macon 

Moultrie.. 
St.  Clair.. 
Fulton.... 
Fulton.... 
McLean... 

Peoria 

Clark. 
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Nune. 

Post-olSoe. 

Coantr. 

»nv;-;::::::::::::: 

"rjfy : 

ir.Kte':";.::;: 

!;SSS£?r,5'A-.-. ;::::;;::::::: 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS 


'    Of  the  lUinaiis  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dwml), 
j  from  its  Organization  to  the  Present  Time. 


PBESIDKNTS  OF  BOABD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Namb. 

Term  of 

service 

began. 

Term  of 

service 

expired. 

Gov.  Joseph  Duncan 

1839 
1845 
1857 
1861 
1867 
1869 
1874 

1844 

Col.  James  Dunlao 

1857 

Opo.T.  Brown 

1861 

Hod.  William  Thomas 

1867 

JohoB.  Woods 

• 

1869 

Robert  Boal 

1874 

M.A.  Cushlng 

SECRETARIES. 


Gwree  M.  Chambers 

1839 
1845 
1849 
1855 
1K55 
1857 
1861 

1845 

Hon.  William  Thomas 

1849 

Thomas  Officer 

1855 

Hod.  William  Thomas 

1855 

John  M.  HcCk)nnell 

lH5<i 

Hon.  William  Thomas 

1861 

Philip G.  Qillett ".Il.'l!!."!!.'!..... "....'.. """..II.'..' 

« 

TREASURERS. 


Ottawa  Wllldnson...  . 
William  P.  Warren... 

David  Robb 

WUUamH.  Campbell 
Augustas  £.  Ayers  .. 


1839 

1849 

1849 

1855 

1855 

1857 

1857 

1859 

1859 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas  Carlln 

Daniel  G.Whitney.... 

Thomas  Cole 

Ottawa  Wilkinson... 
oamnel  D.  Lockwood 

Joseph  Duncan 

wnnisRockweU , 

wuiiam  Thomas...  ., 
Julian  ILSturtevant. 
OeorgeM.  Chambers 


1839 

1842 

1839 

1841 

1839 

1849 

1839 

1849 

1839 

1853 

1839 

1844 

1839 

185.'{ 

1839 

1855 

1839 

1849 

1839 

1849 

List  of  Pnpils — Continued. 


Hnserman.  Qeorge...  . 
HasermoD.  Pranuln.. 

Hainline.  Ida  M 

HalnoB  MiirgBrot 

Haln.  James  H 

Holl.  Darthulia  B 

Hallerao.  Jobo 

Hnllelt.  Ellf 


..  Ctakooo 

..  Sprinsfleld 

..  Tbompao&vllle... 

..  Mt.  Ternon 

..  Waldron 

..  Cbloano 

..  JoUet 

..  Jaoksouvtlle 

Qulncy 

v.  Faira^ii'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'. 

..  Orayvills 

..  UomsOD 

.,  PaysoD 

..  Chlcsco 

..  OardDer 

..Oloer 

..HiUHboals 

..  Oalena. 

..  Chlcaso 

..  Grand  Bldse 

..DavU 

..  SterlinK. 

..  Blaadlovllle 

-  Haoomb 

..  Bluff  Cltr 

..SUlobHni 

..  ChioBKO 

..  RoblQBon 

'.'.  BeiiBviiis.'i :::;;;, 

..  Pitcsflsid 

..LaSalle 

..  Carthago 


..  LiCcbffeld.... 
..St.  Elmo 

..  Cbicmro 

..  LOTtDKtOD... 


..  HeobanlcsbarK... 

.  BuBhvUle 

..  MlnlBr 

..  Alton 


..HadfBon. 

..  HoHeurx 

..  Onmdy 

..  WfnDobago.... 

..|MaaoD 

..lOreene 

..IHoLetm. 

..  KaLean. 

..White , 

..Cook 

'   F^fciSi'".'."''" 

..IJefferson 

..iEankake« 

..Cook 

-.;wm 

..  Adame 

..  Grundy 

..■arund/ , 

:''whrte^v.'.'.'.i": 

..iWbltesides 

.^.Adaius...... 

..iOnindy 

..  Rlahland 

..  Wblte 

..IJo  Davleaa 

..^Cook 

..iLoSalle 

..jStephenaon.... 
..IWhltealdoB 

..IHcDOQODtCb.... 

...HoDonoach.... 

..ISoott 

..  JaoksoD 

'-'.'CrMriori'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

..iOlay 

.   St,  Clftlr 

..iPIke 

.   LaSalle 

..  Hancock. 

..ISaoKainon 

.   Vermilion 

..  Crawrord 

..  Crawford 

..  Ford 

.-  Crawford 

...Cook 

...  Uontcomerr... 

...iFayelte 

...Bureau 

...Cook 

...Moultrie 

...  Lawrence 

...lUoisaa 

...Cook 

...Cook , 

.'.   E-lgnr'.'.'.'.'.l'.'.'.'. 

...  Cook 

. .   Bai^oupln 

...  MadlBon 

...Chrldtlan 

...  SanKamoD 

...Sohuyler. 

...TaseweU 

...  HadiBon 


List  of  PapilB — Continued. 


Kama. 

Poat-oDlee. 

OoQutr. 

Waterloo 

Cbloacro 

Sl°Bb:;::;:;;;:;;:::::::: 

8^™::;;;:::::::-.:::. 

Q^fPf. 

Enoi*''" 

ChloaBO 

Jefferson 

M^^onough 

Lake  Forest 

FiA^':';.;;.:::::::::::::: 

Thebes 

WestSslem 

Edwards 

EaB^t'^L^uiw  .■.::;; : ::::::: 
Sg»;;;:  ::::;::::;:::;:■ 

ooS^:::::;::::::::: 

iiiJ 

CllnUm 

Uontgomerr-'i-'il". 

aftS!"".:-:::::;::::-- 

^^'c^ifrv;.:::-:::::: 

E--;-;:;;;;:;;;;: 

Kocklord 

Peoria 

Green  Garden 

i:":::::::;::;::::;::::::::: 

a'SSS,ii.v.v::::::::::;; 

ChjcaBO 

Cook 

Cook 

ISI'°-.v: 

gSSt'SrL'ouis::  .::■.:;:::■ 

ttptv.::::::::;: 

Wsue ,..„.,...., 

wiiiS';;::;:::;:;:;: 

List  of  FapilB — Continued. 


iSitch.  Charles 

iSwU.  Louisa  A 

ilnehan.  John 

itnKouHkl,  Julia 

uiatoD.Uarr 

litherland,  Norman... 
.itherland.Clj'dnO.... 

-loyd.  Eva. 

iOliman,  Henri; 

.one,  Eugene  C 

jong,  Bralnard  J 

Mve'.RnTry  O'.'.'.'.'.'.'.y.' 
^owe.  Benjamin  D 

juther.  Catharine 

iupien.  PheliuB 

.yoDB.  Thomas  £ 

ttMaKlll,  Nancy  S 

tMfther,  Timothy 

Mah on.  Cecelia  B 

Malor.  John 

Hanter.  Laforest  J 

Holone,  Catbarlae.... 

Martin.  Cora  B 

MarllD.  Eddie  L. 

Morwldel,  Ludwlg  Q. . 

Harx.  William 

ttHatthav.  Emma 

Hau.  AuKUsta. 

HnuHser.  Gebree 

HcAley,  Tbomaa 

McArthur,  Elleo 

HeOurthy.  Catharine. 
MoCleary,  JohnO 


HoTii 


Mcintosh.  William  C 

HoKee.  Sueie  A 

Alo Lean.  William  F. 
■cLean,  Charles  E. . 
McLean,  Dollle  £.  J. 

MoHanuB.  John 

McNabney,  Emily  J. 

ttHoNeallr.  Joseph . 
HaNlaUe.^mmaM 

$jMnB°V°niile"B:; 

HnTABhtrallN 

Merrill.  OeorgeE 

Merrill, Llllle  B..^ 

Me ttler.  Thomas  H 

Meyer,  CharleH...., 

HIddleton.  BuFuB  £ 

Ml  er,LoulsaU 

Ml  or.CharlesE 

Mi  er,  RobsrtH 

Ml  er,  CsrrleB 

t+M  Her,  MaryL 

Mi  8,  JobD  W 

nunton.  Amenia 

Mindrup  Harm 

Miner.  Edward 

Mitchell,  Christine.^.... 
tHItoheli.  Cordelia  B... 

Mitchell.  Sarah  F 

Mitchell,  Emily 

Molohon.  Henry  A 

Mooney.  Lucy  A 

Moore,  Alice 

'Moure.  Jonathan  M 

Moore,  Ciirlstlan 

Morao,  Edward.. 


Orayviffe 

Grayvllle , 

Colllnaville.... 
aummerfleld... 

:;S&'::::::::- 

DouKlaie. 

Salem 

Wayerly 


Streator 

Joliet  

Maple  Park... 


Peoria...;.' 

Laealle 

Newman... 


Batavia 

Pontlao 

Knokokee.. 


MorriBonville .. 
Chicago ,. 


East  Orl  and... 
PelersburR — 

Bedford 

Chloaso 


ChlOBKO 

JaokeoiivilVe.. 

OInoy 

Trenton 

Pawnee 

Hattoon 

Bwan  Croitk... 

Falrbury 

MarsbalL 

((orwood 
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List  of  Pupils — Contintied. 


Name. 


Po8t-offloe 


County. 


Jfoisan.  Note  Z 

ttMorgiia,  lUobael . , 
Monnn.  Elizabeth . . 
tHfoldrow.LeUaS.. 

ftMnllof.  James 

Xamma.  Warren  S. 
Xurdy,  Clarence  A. 
Mnrpnr,  James  W.. 
KiisgraTe.  ICary  A. . 


Seal^WillU 

Neeb.  Minnie 

Keilson,  Nels  P 

Reilson.  John 

Seilson,  Ida 

liclaus.  Emil 

Ifemezewskt  Joseph. 

litmezewski  Rosa 

JSewman.  Ellsworth. 

lewton,  Adelaide 

'Nicholson.  Charles.. 

gekel,  Charles 

iold,WllUam 


jConneL  Catharine . . . 

JJonneLMary  A 

werlee,  Lewis  J 

Jrcrieo,  Freeman 

Jfenloch.  Kasper 

vHsra-  Joseph 

S3*ary.John 

WBTOr,  Joseph  A 

^/MaryE 

Jttenberifh,  Joseph  P. 
teerholt,  Edward  B.. 
wdn.8ophroniaE.... 

hjla,  Catharine 

!Park.  David  E. 


Haereon,  Robert... 
gtterson.  Frank  M' 
Tttton,GeorireW.. 

hilling.  Otto 

nTton,Jame8P.  ... 
"fltegraat,  John... 
fndor,  George  A.. 

ferry.OUver 

gantoQskl.  Stefan.. 
2Sce,BlchardA... 
2?e, Thomas  E... 

J"«er.John  A 

Jovell,  Dorcas  E... 
Jowers.  Annie  B.... 

t»ttte  Minnie 

JrattOrvilleJ 

^rayor.MaryP... 

gror. Nellie  0  ..... 
Mett^DoraB..... 

SreeU.Ada 

JT.Mary 


5gl^  Martha 

JBace.  Virginia 

Jay.BarahB 

£jd.AJpheu8B 

Sg^e.  Charles 

55?4««.Era8tu8  A 

jNes.OraceA 

5'w.Ma[thewE 

JpichenbaaKh,  Catharine 

H«M»<>n.*i<iward 

SS^i^daon.  Julia  B 

Wrtfi.(JeorgeH 

OTti  August 

R^'HarrFW 

S2^w,  Thomas  J 

**«r8.  Charles  L 


Biff  Muddy. 

Chlcaeo 

Macedonia . 

Chapln 

LaSalle 

Granville... 

Chenoa 

Collins  ville. 
Hutsonville 


Evanston 

Peoria 

St  Charles.. 
St  Charles.. 
St  Charles.. 

Chicago 

Chi  jago 

Chicago 

Martinsville. 

Amboy 

Fairfield 

Rock  Island. 
Brussels 


Joliet 

Chicago 

Geneseo 

Genoseo 

Chicago 

Lebanon 

Alton 

Long  Grove... 

Kappa 

Springfield.... 

Rushviile 

Chesterfield... 

Jacksonville . . 
Coal  Valley.... 

Chicago 

Sterling 

Paris 

Monee 

Moumouth 

Chicago 

Enfield 

Westfield....... 

Chicago 

Lanark. 

New  Berlin..., 

Brougton 

JefTersonvllle. 
Jacksonville.. 


Quincy. 
iSi 


acomb 

Minonk 

Cottonwood  Grove 

Mt.  Vernon 

Sullivan 

Joliet 


Harvol 

Kane 

Ferrell 

Perry 

West  Belleville 

Champaign 

Champaign 

West  Salem 

Mackinaw 

Ashley 

Taylorville 

Illiopolls 

French  Village. 

Sterling 

Galva 

Canton 


Franklin 

Cook 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

LaSalle 

Putnam 

McLean.... 

Madison 

Crawford 

Cook 

Peoria 

Kane 

Kane 

Kane 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook 

Clark 

Lee 

Wayne 

Rock  Island 

Calhoun 

Will 

Cook 

Henry 

Henry 

Cook 

St  Clair 

Madison 

Lake 

Woodford 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Douglas 

Morgan 

Bock  Island 

Cook 

Whitesides 

Edgar 

Win 

Wan*en 

Cook 

White 

Clark 

Cook 

Carroll 

Sangamon 

Hamilton 

Wayne 

Morgan 

Adams 

McDonough 

Woodford 

Bond 

Jefferson 

Moultrie 

Will 

Montgomery 

Greene 

Edgar 

Pike 

St  Clair. 

Champaign 

Champaign 

Edwards 

Tazewell 

Washington 

Christian 

Sangamon 

St  Clair 

Whitesides 

Henry 

Fulton 
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Nome. 

Poet-olBee. 

Countr 

;r:::;::;:::::;::::: 

KSos;:;;;-.  ::::::■; 

KaJlBon 

F»rBtW 

Sir 

ChriStlHil...., 

Sfcj;-.-.-.;.;. 

LaaSfo ::.""": 
Fuiaaki !!.";;."; 

Uadlson 

SSSit.::.:: 

i                    :":".v".;:r.;';"":i 

1            ;;;;;:;;;;;;;:;;::;;;: 

White  Bock 

White  Rook 

New  Baden 

pinkVritirie!  "."-■""."::: :: 
gg':-;:::::::::;:: 

ShtoaBo.'"".'.::::".::;":" 
§&  (City :.::::  ::;::::::: 

J«ekMn?iile..l"ll'.;!!'"" 

SS°p".V«::;::::::::::::: 
iffiW!::::::;:::::::::; 

WoodBtook!'."!!"!;!!!!!!; 
Atlanta. 

bhortEer,  BarahA';;"!."!;!".'!'""."-!!"! 

S^e;;;;:;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Cook 

JoDarteM.:"; 

ffite::;:: 

Peoria 

SanKamon 

^i.Mf™:;;; 

fcHen'ry  !.■'!!.' 
LoKfm 

a&:::;.;: 

Cook 

Wayne 

Sluseor.Jainea'R; 

ItSsfeSm's:-.:::::::::::::::::;:::: 

Stark,  Anna  B 

liiS'iSa'';;;:::::::::::::;;;:.;:::;;; 
SSSS^Sffi;:;:;::;;::;::::::::::::;;: 
»S=:^fflHa«:::::::::;:::::::::;: 

Oak  Point 

JSfKIi^-:::::::::::::: 
[LstlriinB;;:.;::;;::;;::. 
ffirfcimi::::::::::::; 

chioBBo"...™'..  ::"■.: :::::: 
SffiS::;:::;;:;:;:;-.;;:;; 

Clark 

im::::::; 

llacon 

SS£SK"!'.'.';: 

Logan 

St^-'^ee;:;;; 

BonoB 

Shannon 

Weston 

Waaton 

Sheridan 

atlJchf'AnM'^^!!,*::""::"::::;:":;:::::::: 

t+Stewart.  Wlltlam 

sSia:::;:::;:::::;::; 

ir?E:; 
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List  of  Pupils — Continwd. 


Name. 


P08t-Offl06. 


County. 


Btiies.  Sarah  J 

tStout,  Milton 

SdTcker.Fred 

Stuart.  Elinor  £ 

Stwigeon,  Lonlsa  J. 

Storseon.  Lucinda 

8rutteman.£UaJ 

Stuttaman.  Asa  A 

Sumvan.  Michael  K 

♦SulUvan,  Michael 

Sutter.  WiUiam  D 

HSwanson.  Victor 

^vaoson.  Jennie 

Sweet,  Rosa 

Tanbman.  Amelia 

♦^Taylor,  Alice  G 

Taylor,  Nelson..  

Taylor.  Lyman  B 

Taylor.  Bichard  E 

TempUn,  Minnie 

renney.  Leslie  E 

tlbenmis,  Emily 

Tflton,  William  I 

nton,  Ernest 

Thomas,  Ollie  M 

tTbomas.  LonisaM 

^Thompson,  James  N 

Tinmons,  Albert 

Emmons.  LenaB 

Tollyer.  Catharine 

TTowles,  JohnF 

Towns.  Ernest  0 

Towner,  Martha  £ 

Trees.  Flora  B 

Trapp,  Fairy 

Treest,  Walter 

Jroyer,  Arthur  fl 

Tttnze.  Minnie 

Tombaujfh.  William 

Timer,  James 

Hmer,  OrinG 

prich.  Bichard 

2Pton.  Alfred 

♦Utt,  Sffle  A 

Jilentine.  George 

Jarner,  Andrew  C 

Vaughn.  Emily_W 

Jerity.  John  W 

VencIU,  Harriet  E 

tVerneuil,  Benjamin  P 

Vojrt,  Peter 

Jaifner,  Henry 

Waener.  Kathrlna 

Walbaum,  Adolph 

Walker,  Lanty 

Walker.  Mary  J 

Wallace,  Gazeal 

Wallace,  Eugenia 

Wateh,fedwardD 

Watt,  AUoe 

Weaver.  Ida 

ttWiddekind,  Frederick 

ttWard.  Nancy  J 

Walsh.  Margaret ., 

Waugh.  Alfred  K 

Weeks.  Clarissa 

Wentworth.  Plora  P 

Wertz,  James  N 

Wees.  Charles 

Wesse,  Nancy 

Woflse,  Jasper  L 

Wessell,  Emma 

Wetstein,  Charles 

White,  Anna  A 


Watseka. 

Jacksonville.. 

Lookport 

Alsey 

Bamsey 

Bamsey 

Girard 

GIrard 

Ottawa 

Batavia 

Gifford 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Elwood 

Chicago 

Sycamore .... 

Momence 

Bloomington. 
Charleston... 

Chicago 

Johnsonville. 

Chicago 

Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Jacksonville . 
Belleville... 
Blandinsville. 
Jersey  ville... 

Vermont 

Noble 

Bentley 

Pekin 

Abingdon 

Hazel  Dell.... 

Kankakee 

Aurora 

Annawan 

Columbia. 

Pittsfleld 

Perry 


Cameron 
Jollet  ... 
Fairfield. 
Virden... 


Bloomington. 

Montioello 

Old  Blpley... 

Chicago 

Say brook 

Colllnsville... 
Belleville 


Chicago . . . 
Alexander. 
Chicago ... 
West  Union. 


Iroauois 

Morgan 

Will 

Scott 

Fayette 

Fayette 

Macoupin . . 
Macoupin . . 

LaSalle 

Kane 

Champaign. 

DeKalb 

DeKalb 

Will 


Cook 

DeKalb 

Kankakee... 

McLean 

Coles 

(^ook 

Wayne 

Cook 

Morgan 

Morgan 

Morgan 

St.  Clair 

McDonough. 

Jersey 

Fulton 

Bichland.... 

Hancock 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Cumberland. 
Kankakee . . . 

Kane 

Henry 

Monroe 

Pike 

Pike 


Warren... 

Will 

Wayne 

Macoupin. 


McLean.. 

Piatt 

Bond 

Cook 

McLean.. 
Madison. 
St.  Clair. 


Cook.... 
Morgan. 
Cook.... 
Clark.... 


Flora. iClay. 

Mt.  Vernon 

Petersburg 

Mattoon 

New  Douglas 

Saville 

Chicago 

Bell  Air 

Ottawa 

Evanston 

Staunton 

Warrensburg 

Sullivan 

Belleville 

Summum 

Summum 

Bloomington 

Peoria 

West  Union 


Jefferson . 
Menard... 

Coles 

Madison.. 
Fulton.... 

Cook 

Crawford. 
LaSalle... 

Cook 

Macoupin 

Macon 

Moultrie.. 
St.  Clair.. 
Fulton.... 
Fulton.... 
McLean... 

Peoria 

Clark 


List  of  PupilB— CotK:!«<i«i. 

... 

Poat-offloa. 

CountT. 

woSdSSn.v;;.;::::::::::::- 

gr^r 

HoDUouth...., 

arrjr 

l^'cS^T";::::: 

s 

IHSS 
1B59 

' 

TRUSTEES. 


&                        1     im 
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F 


• 


TBAOHEBS. 


Name. 

Term  of 
serrloe 
began. 

Term  of 
service 
expired. 

*Thoma8  H.Dunlap 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1850 
18&1 
1862 
18&4 
18&6 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1863 
186S 
1864 
1866 
18C7 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1K71 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1873 
1873 
1876 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 

1847 

•Nathan  M.  Totten 

1851 

•Selah  Wait 

1882 

John  8.  Officer 

1866 

*Abel  B.Baker 

1867 

PredenckB.  Homes 

1852 

Thomas  M.  Newell 

1856 

Wi)h>m  R.  TjlMnn   

'    1854 

Thomas  Caldwell 

1857 

Humael  F.  Dunlap.  A.  M 

1857 

Loais  H.  Jenkins 

1867 

Elizabeth  Lawrence 

1857 

Georse  B.  Dodse 

1866 

Eliza  Trotter 

1859 

Charles  H.  Lamrhltn 2 

1873 

MatqaisL.  Brock 

1859 

Cornelia  Trask 

•Rachel  Veitch 

1863 

EiviraP.  Gaee 

1871 

•Mary  Waldro 

1867 

JohnH.  Woods 

•Frank  Read 

1871 

Harrejr  W.Milliflran,  M.D 

1882 

1880 

Jane  L.  Rffflrleaton 

1869 

1871 

H(»nry  n,  Hammond ....       ...        

1873 

1880 

Gertrude  M.  Whipple 

1872 

1875 

Frances  E.  Goode 

1878 

Elizabeth  W.  Locke 

1875 

1875 

Frances  W.  Bockwell 

1881 

1877 

'LaviniaEden 

S.Tefrt  Walker.... '..'... .'..'.".'..".'.'.'..!.'.. .il.'.'II. ....".'.'.' 

XarauisL.  Brock 

1882 

Eliza  A.  Rockwell. !!'!'.!.'.'.'.'.'.\^.^'.'.'!I*.'.".*.'!!I.'.'.'.'.*.*!.'.".'!. ..!.'.'.*.'.* 

1882 

Lacy  King 

1881 

Florence  Clement 

1882 

Mary  Morse 

1878 

Mary  L.  Martin 

1880 

Sarah  L.  Wood .", 

1882 

1882 

•Laella  J.  Getty  

Mary  J.  Sheridan 

•Lester  Goodman 

1882 

•Naomi  8.  Hiatt 

Josephine  Mllliean 

AlWnL.  Waddeii*!!!r."!Ill"ir."."l'.l.!.i;.'.".".I!I!II!'.!II""'' 
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OP  DEAF-MUTES  IN  ILLINOIS 
I  Under  Twenty  Yean   of  Age,  who   have  never  attended  School,  at  re- 


Lut  of  De(\f'Mutet  in  lUmoia — Continaed. 
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List  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  Illinois — Continued. 

Cook  Oovvty— Continued. 


Naub. 


Ensrerbret  Enserbretson 

Frederick  Franfl 

Birdie  Smith 

George  Irwine 

Louisa  Paus 

Jane  H.  Hollands 

Mina  Wacrner 

Thomas  Pikin 

Johannah  McOay 

James  Fortune 

Frederick  Schmidt 

Mary  Mullen 

Qertie  Evans 

Webber 

Thussa  Bchrader 

William  Brishar 

ABoy 

Edward  Fahey 

Anna  Rhode 

Louisa  Ashlars 

Louise  Bannon 

Franz  Bohland 

Mary  A.  Brady 

Rebecca  Goldstein 

OdaGray 

Gustalf  Muther  

James  Byrne 

Mary  Schroder 

Oharles  Xabier 

fimm a  Nicholson t- 
osephine  Grabshy 

Brleht  Jordan 

Herbert  Gisman 

Emma  Beeves 

Carroll  Gaber 

Gales  Pepin 

Archie  Herby 

Emma  Einflr 

Mach  Namar 

Frank  Gibson 

Marekar  Sisslar 

Helen  Karn. 

Frederick  Meyer 

Miller 

MaryMcCall 

Anson  Dank 

Martha  Frantz 

Julia  LinfiTouskl 

Michelena  Stlllman 

Emma  Lick 

Oharles  Roth 

Henry  Dorfleld «. 

Vail 

Theodore  Flck 

August  Hansel 


Residence. 


12 

19 

8 

9 

10 

8 

9 

14 

19 

17 

16 

16 

14 

7 

7 

18 

13 

9 

8 

4 

18 

12 

15 

14 

10 

13 

10 

9 

9 

5 

9 

2 

9 

13 

15 

18 

14 

8 

9 

9 

18 

9 

7 

8 

10 

17 

11 

8 

16 

10 

5 

16 

9 

16 

11 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Lake  view 

Lake  View 

Lake  View 

Lake  View , 

Chicago , 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

DesPlatnes 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Proviso 

Proviso!  !!'.*.l!!".'. ... 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

HydePark 

Lake 

Union  Stock  Yards. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago , 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago  "I'T-IIIIII! 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chioatfo 

Chicago 

Chicago , 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago ; 

Chicago 


CnAWrOBD  COUMTT. 

CharlesFrelk 

18 
8 
6 

Robinson 

Lucinda  Harte 

Licking  Township 

James  Hartre... 

Licking  Township 

OUMBEBTiANP  OOUKTT. 

Mary  Semens.. 
Joseph  Burson 
Letitia  Sparks. 
Eimber. . . 


6 

6 

17 

7 


Greenup 

Union 

Woodbury  Township. 
Hazel  Dell 
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DaSiXB  COUKTT. 


Nams. 

Aos. 

Residence. 

XamieRust 

15 
19 

DeEalb 

Emily  Wood 

Sycamore.* j 

DbWitt  Countt. 


WllUam  Bradford. 

Neva  Bjorquist 

ColUns 


10 
10 
10 


Burnett  Township. 

Clinton 

Clinton 


DOUaiiAB  COXTNTT. 


£no6h  WasbarKdr. 

XaryNier 

Charles  Walters... 
Emma  Stevenson.. 


Garrett. 
Garrett. 
Garrett. 
Garrett. 


DuPage  Countt. 


Eddie  Dento 

KraWard 

John  Westbrook 

Wllhelmina  Labbott. 

JohnRickert 

Demode  Belle  Mills.. 


Naperrille 
Naperrille. 
Lisle 


Wbeaton. 
Wheaton. 


Edgab  Countt. 


@hel  Busher... 
Clifford  Bherer. 

CoraA.aion , 

Aboy 


15 
6 
6 

IS 


Buck  Township. 

Grand  View 

Paris. 

Scotland , 


Edwasdb  Countt. 


Efungham  Countt. 


Coster  Dennis. 
Kate  Bohrader. 
Flora  Trapp.... 


8 

18 

8 


Banner  Township. 
Banner  Township . 
Mason , 


Fatetts  Countt. 


William  A.  Manyham. 

Ellen  P.Lithus 

Charles  A..  Lamotte... 
Robert  MeConnell.... 
JohnA.Datold 


BowllnffGree, 


Yandalia. 
Yandalla. 
La  Clyde. 


i 


; 
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Fbanszjn  Countz. 


Kamb. 

AOB. 

• 

BssmBNcs. 

J'^hn  E.  Cflrter 

12 
9 

12 
8 

Northern  Township.. 

Willis  WilllamB , 

Kwing ,-,.,,,-,_- 

'1  hom»iH  A.  Rofirers 

A  child /.\\\™/-'.V.V.'.".*II!."."r".'!.""II! 

I5a»  bara  Carrier. . 
jHiues  H.  Carrier. 
Minnie  Wright.... 

Crick 

Crick. 


Joseph  Kinsey. 

Joiin  Roba 

Alice  Johneon. 


Lizzie  C.  Boyles... 
Benjamin  Hudson. 


George  W.  Smith. 

Ada  Bus6eli 

Catharine  Kowan. 
Michael  Rowan... 
A  boy 


Fulton  Couhtt. 


8 
6 
15 
9 
11 
14 
14 
10 


Banner 

Banner 

Canton 

Ipava 

Ipava. 

Ipaya. 

Putnam 

Waterford  Township. 


GAZiULTIN  COUKTT. 

Hezeklah  Flanders 

10 
9 
5 

Nancv  A.Morrow 

Albert  Quiggenbery 

GBEENB   COUITTT. 


Greenfield.. 
Waikerville. 


Gbundt  County. 


14 
8 
8 
6 
7 


Waupondie. 
Saratoga.... 
Country... 
Country 


% 

Hamilton  County. 

Adaline  Irving 

15 
18 

Klizabeth  Morgan 

MoLeardon.ril.!l "!!"!! 

Hancock  County. 

* 

A.  Phillips..... 

11 

7 

15 

Warsaw 

Jflines  Graham 

Dallas  City 

Peter  Brenneger 

Nauvoo 

li 


.1 

il 

il 
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Habddi  CoumcT. 


Nams. 

AOB. 

Besidemcb. 

A  fOUtlL 

15 

Hardin 

HSNDEBSON  COUXTT. 

Adda  Dunn.........  ^.. ........... 

9 

Township  12 

Henby  Coxnsnj. 

JohnW.  Hunt 

GOBtalfRalin 

Aona  8.  Llndstrom 

Etia  Palm«r 

Moiris  £.  George.. 


18 
9 
10 
19 
17 


(Cornwall... 

Edtord 

Andover... 
Gambrldi?e. 
Munson 


Iboquois  County. 


Caroline  Louier.. 
JuUus  Uon/{yon.. 

Lucy  Snyoie 

firid«:et<'astelle.. 
Offlaee  DIonne... 
Bo^alis  BcDier... 
HeUln  Bandreau 
Albert  Btrileei.... 


Af^hkum  Township. 
Ashkum  Township. 

Chebanse 

Douslas  Township. 

Martinton 

Papineau 

Paplneau 

Prairie  Green 


Jackson  County. 


Jabpbb  County. 


William  Lee 

Ann  Lewis 

Louisas.  Cramer 

Barah^.  Cramer , 

J . Gaboon 

Rosa  Clark 

Alma  Hamlin 

Albert  Oooden 

Charles  Hackstad 

A  boy 

James  Hurdock 

Matthias  Frelk 


Grove  Township. 
Crooked  Creek... 

North'Muddyili; 

Newton 

8t.  Maria 

South  Muddy.... 


JnTEBsoN  County. 


Simons. 

Alva  P.  Hay.. 


Mt.  Vernon. 
Mt.  Vernon . 


5. 


•  1 


1 


I 


V 


F 
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JSBSET  C0X71?TY. 


Name. 


Adah  Gonlll 

Haggle  Eingsley. 
Thomas  Ferry.--. 


William  Lehner... 

George  Beltz 

■  Henndler 

Josephine  Grace.. 

Ernest  Bnrdell 

Bernard  Purling.. 
William  Richards. 
Leonard  Purling.. 
Edward  Begging.. 
Lizzie  Purling.... 


James  T.  Thomas. 

B.  P.  Baker 

John  Farmer 

Thomas  Farmer... 


Besidencb. 


Elsah 

Jers**yville. 
Jersey  ville. 


JoDjLYIBSS  COUKTT. 


Galena 

Galena. 

Galena 

Galena 

Guilford  Township. 

Vinegar  Hill 

Vinegar  Hill 

Vinegar  Hill 

Vinegar  Hill 

Vinegar  Hill 


Johnson  County. 


Simpson 

Simpson 

Vienna  Township . 
Vienna  Township . 


Kane  County. 


■  I 

p 
■     ■ 


I 


II 


I 


W 

'       •    ■ 

i      '  * 


I  ■ 


'•i      I 


Mary  Myers 

Matilda  Staachel. 
Charles  Johnson. 
EllaG.  Perry 


MyraLake 

Andrew  Peterson. 
Lena  Anderson... 

Olivia  Nelson 

Agirl 

Charles  Teorhlg.. 


18 

16 

7 

18 


Dnndee.. 
Dundee.. 

Elgin 

Campion. 


Kankakee  County. 

Hattie  Laughlin _      .      __    . 

8 
4 
4 

Ganeer 

Adelaide  Meisel 

''ourbonnais..- 

Alex.  Menard 

Pilot 

Eemdaix  County. 

George  Llephert 

7 

Kendall 

Knox  County. 

15 
18 
16 

9 
16 

7 


Lynn  Township... 
Lynn  Township... 
Hn lem  Township, 

Walnut  Grove 

WHtaga 

OaiesDurg 


i;8 
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Lake  County. 


Name. 


Age. 


Bbsidekoe. 


Arirl 

JofinHirbs 

Bellie  Overton... 
Simon  P.  CarDoy 
Thomas  Carney. 


16 

8 

13 

16 

7 


Grant 

Antioch  . 
Newport. 
Newport. 


LASAUiE    COUNTT. 


William  Jonneeer 

Man?aret  McManus.. 

Peter  MeHanus 

Rofirers... 

Fred.  8tovens 

BphertFord 

William  H.  Brady.... 

Eddie  Housale 

Carl  Detrick 

Johanna  Graafl 

Frederick  Rocrora.-.. 

Peter  Jenski 

Bofllna  Jacochingraki. 
MaryBuIllvan 


4 

Mendota 

10 

Meriden 

4 

Meriden 

7 

BenecA - >.. 

8 

Sheridan •-. 

8 

Ottawa 

7 

Ottawa 1 

8 

Peru 

16 

Peru 

9 

Peru 

6 

£den 

8 

LaSalle 

16 

LaSalle 

7 

LaBAlle 

Lawbbnob  County. 

• 

TainLanninfir - 

11 

4 

10 

Allen  township 

Joseph  Stevenson..... 

Bond        ••        lll.'l.'!.*.* 

David  L.  Adam 

Pettis       ••        

Lee  County. 

Erakine 

8 

Mendota 

LiYiNasTON  County. 

Emerson  J.  Carroll 

£Ua  Madden 

Frank  Morffrave. . . 
-Parker 


9 
15 

9 
12 


Amity 

Round  Orove. 
Gound  Grove. 
Chatsworth . . 


Logan  County. 


Eliza  Foster 

Elmer  Harbaugh 

Mary  A.  Davidson 

Frederick  Klrmnean j 

Rosa  M.  Laughlin 

Edward  Creesey 

IiOlie  McGIumpley 

baae  Wurtz 

Herbert  Crisup 

Edward  Johnson 


Elkhart 

Elkhart 

Emden 

East  Lincoln. 
East  Linooln. 
East  Llnooln. 
East  Lincoln. 

Sheridan 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 


1 


o 

'?=! 
i 


^ 
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Macon  Couxtt. 


Walter  Griidy.. 

BarnB  . . . 

Izuma  Hhipley 
Lina  Johuson. . 


Edward  £.  Smith. 
Henry  Lamnerl... 

Harvey  Ube 

Henry  Hook 

Q.  O.  Hanslnger. . 

Alice  B.  Wall 

Klaus 


Thomas  B.  White. . 

MaryO.  Baird 

Eliza  Lanffworthy. 


Mary  Enfirall 

Jacobs 

Joseph  Betrlnold 
John  Ueiarinold... 
James  Befirinold. 
Bertie.  Dazoll.... 


Name. 

AOK. 

Bbbidrncs. 

Walter  Burns 

7 

« 

18 

6 

10 

17 

Austin 

Jamns  Jenkins 

Blue  Mound 

Decatur 

Mary  C.Maddox  

Bufus  Blomeheart 

A  boy 

Macon 

John  Qavin 

Macoupin  County. 


Girard 

North  Olter  township, 
Staunton  township. . . , 


Madison  County. 


Venice.... 
Nameoki . 
Hiirhland. 


New  Doufflas. 
Ffterson 


Mabxon  County. 


Haines  township. 
OmeKa         •  * 
Meacham 


Mabshaul  County. 


Laoon 

Henry 

Lacon 

Lacon 

Bell  Plain. 


I 


il 


I  ■ 


Mary  Witman 

Samuel  Dean 

Emer  Linn  Clayton 


Mason  County. 


BCabsao  County. 


Metropolis 


i      li^ila 


:-:5 
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McDoifouoH  County. 


Saliie  Sappington 

Sarah  Oloyd 

OhftrieA  Stuart 

John  Kirk 


17 

11 

8 

14 


Blnndfnvfllo 

Macomb 

Linnipee  

XJnnfpee 


McHknbt  County. 

John  ''ook 

17 

9 

Alden -. 

JoiHfDh  Cooffland 

Howard 

McLkan  County. 

Louis  Fry 

William  Alper 

Lnclla  Stevens 

Belle  Eenlee , 

NAnnfBPiiiDDelty.. 

JohnD.  Neal 

Phof^be  Lob^inffer. 
Emanuel  McEvov.. 
Thomits  McComb. . 

Aboy 

August  DeKoff 


18 

8 

4 

18 

1l> 

1» 

9 
10 

6 
14 


LeRoy 

I  Empire 

'Tates  Township 

Haybrook 

Mt.  Hope  Township. 

Danvei*« 

White  Oak 

Bloominfrton 

BloomiPf^on 

Bloomington 

Normal 


Menabd  County. 

VahalaThomas    .. - 

16 
8 
5 

Township  1«,  RnnflreS 

Thomas  Triplet 

Township  18.  Uange  6 

Graybert  Oily        

Merceb  County. 

Gponrie  nhlnehart 

7 
7 

Eliza 

Oeorsre  Lanirston 

Joy 

MoMROX  County. 


ARirl 

HaryWiUhelms. 


Waterloo 

Prairie  duRocher. 


Hontoomxby  County. 


Samuel  R.  MeCuUoch 

Bo8»*ttaWarf 

^a  Johnson 

Salliearay 

Frank  C.  Hartly 

Aboy 


Gresham  Township. 
Hillsboro 

LTtchfleidV.V.'.V.V.'.V. 
Kokomis 


!J    ^' 


F 
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MoBOAN  County. 


Name. 


Jesse  Gomes. 


Constance  Beck. 


Arthur  Sissler 

Frankie  MoNau(;ht. 
Hanson. 


Edward  Cullen 

Alex  Beektt 

Edward  A.llen 

Conrad  Belderbeck. 

Charles  Pitner 

Stella  Dunlap 

Samuel  Nixon 


Minnie  Ernest... 
Lena  H.  Ernest. , 
Elmira  Mathers. 
Nancy  Mathers. 
N.  DeJuryness.. 
Mary  Cannon... 


Bbsidencb. 


19 


Jaoksonyilto. 


MouLTBiB  County. 


Marrowbone. 


OoiiB  County. 


RosaBrooks 

10 
6 

Rochelle 

Marearet  Wolf 

Polo 

Peobia  County. 

18 
5 

10 
8 
6 
9 
4 
6 

10 
1 


Millbrook. 

Peoria 

Peoria 

Peoria 

Peoria 

Peoria 

Monica... 
Radnor... 
Rosefleld . 


Pebby  County. 

Lula  Davis 

10 

5 

Llyod  Bftfirwftll 

Denmark 

Piatt  County. 

Peter  Peck        - 

8 
9 

Cerro  Gordo 

Elizabeth  Lacure 

Cerro  Gordo 

PiEE  County. 

3 
2 
5 
5 

10 
8 


Barry 

Carry 

Fairmount 

Fairmount 

New  Salem... 
Spring  Creek. 


Pope  County. 


Tilly  Lockby 

Grencora  Evans , 

James  A.  Thompson. 
George  T.  Rose 


Eddysville. 
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Pulaski  County. 


AOE. 


Bkbidence. 


Emma  Fisher 

17 
12 

Mound  City 

Agirl 

Wetaug 

Putnam  County. 

Kamie  Wheeler 

3 

SDaohwine 

- 

Bandolph  County. 

Kennie  Shipman 

Thomas  J.  Shipman. 

Edward  Shipman 

Daniel  OfferdinfiT. . . . 

Ben  Bun 

Phillip  Lamnre , 

ThnnyBoyd 

JphnEhrhart , 

Harold  Crozier 

B.  Benedict 

William  AJthns 


11 
9 
4 

7 
8 

18 
6 

15 
9 
9 
6 


Bed  Bud... 
Bed  Bud... 
Bed  Bud... 
Bed  Bud... 
Bed  Bud... 
Kaskaskla. 


Cheate^ 

Evaosville. 
Bed  Bud... 


Bic  BLAND  County. 


Mary  Lawless 

CeliaCooDer 

Georee  W.  SterchJe. 
Barah  Stuart , 


Abll... 
Clay.. 
Oiney. 


Book  Island  County. 


HattieFundlinc:.. 
William  Brasher. 
Rosalie  Dillon.... 
William  Cropp... 


Bock  Island 

Soutb  Book  Island. 

Coe 

Coal  Valley 


Jasper  Harmeree . . . , 
Josephine  Williams. 

EmUySullivan 

Jlary  Lester 

WllUam  A.  Pickett., 


Saline  County. 


Bushy. 
Bushy. 


£1  Dorado 

Cottage  Grove. 


Sangamon  County. 


Aboy 

AUceCloyd 

JohnPasaner 

liawrence  McMahon. 

Ll^zte  Blitz 

A.f.WUUs 


Springfield. 
Chatham... 
Clear  Lake. 
Biverton... 


Salisbury  Township. 


\VM\ 
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BCBVTT.EB  COUKTT. 
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XJnON  OOUMTT, 


Nakb. 

Aoc 

BE8IDSN0B. 

lUryTaeker 

16 
12 

— -iLiLK i.!^ii^iiiiiii!iiiiirrji".i^iiii[^r^j; 

Donffola 

Ykbhujoh  Oouhtt. 


Holbertmil 

William  White... 
William  Gleason. 

Isaac  White 

Sarah  Hathaway 

Eiiza  Depay 

Howard  Hanley.. 
Mary  K  Carroll.. 

LaeUaDoty 

Samuel  Doty 


Carroll  Township 
Catlin  Township.. 
Carroll  Township. 

i)an  vilYe ." .'.".' , 

Elwood....; , 

Middle  Fork 


Wabash  Countt. 


Kary  J.  Jones. 
Geoive  King. . , 


Wabash.... 
Mt  Carmel. 


Wabben  Couimr. 


Wabhxnoton  COUltTT. 


Laymen  Akins 

Sophia  Duermerman. . . 
Theodore  Duermerman 

WlUiam  Smith 

DoraHemmey 


Nashville. 
Nashville. 
Nashville. 
Nashville. 


Watne  Coumtt. 


John  Austin 

NoraBeechet 

Eliza  Walker..... 
Xary  D.  Uedride 
Samael  MoEean. 


Hickory  Hill 

Jeffersonville.... 
New  Wayne  City. 
Zlf  Township  .... 
Bamhiil 


Whttb  Ooukty. 


•~-  McEane 

Bobert  IL  Whltset 

SuxanCrism 

Josephine  Smith.. 

Settle  Clark 

Sarah  HookselitE., 
IraBogan 


Burnt  Prairie. 
Philips 

Carini!'' "'.*.*!! 
Carmi 
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Name. 


State. 


Kankakee  Gazette 

Oreenville  Advocate 

The  Robinson  krguB 

Fulton  County  Ledger... 
The  Bushnell  Record. . . . 
The  Ottawa  Free  Trader 

State  RefiTlBter , 

Illinois  State  Journal.... 

Voice  of  Masonry 

Foreiflrn  Miscellany.... 

Youth's  World 

Picture  World 

Picture  Lesson  Paper.. . 

Kind  Words 

Good  Things 

Prairie  Farmer 


Kankakee 

Greenville 

Robinson 

Canton 

Bushnell 

Ottawa 

Springfield.... 
Springfield.... 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 
Philadelphia.. 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Chicago 


Illinois. 

IlUnois. 

Illinois. 

lUinois. 

niinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

lUinois. 


If 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


L  Applicants  should  not  be  under  ten  nor  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Children  possessing  weak  constitutions,  or  who  have  failed 
to  obtain  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  institution  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

II.  The  annual  session  commences  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  continues  till  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  The 
proper  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
wm;  and  punctuality  is  so  important  that  none  will  be  received, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  who  do  not  come  at  or  about  that 
time. 

m.  Pupils  from  Illinois  cure  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
institution  free  of  charge — ^being  provided  with  board,  washing,  fuel, 
li^ts,  tuition,  books,  and  everything  necessary,  except  clothing  and 
traveling  expenses. 

IV.  Each  pupil  should  come  provided  with  sufficient  clothing  to 
last  one  year,  or  with  the  money  to  procure  it.  He  should  also 
have  a  trunk,  with  a  good  lock  and  key,  and  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  his  clothing,  each  article  of  which  should  be  distinctly 
marked  with  his  name. 

Y.  in  addition  to  the  above  outfit,  a  small  sum  of  money  should 
be  deposited  with  the  superintendent,  to  meet  incidental  expenses — 
repairs  of  shoes,  postage,  etc. — any  part  of  which  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  session  will  be  returned. 

YI.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to 
remain  at  the  institution  from  the  commencement  till  the  close  of 
each  session,  at  which  time  parents  or  friends  should  be  prepared 
to  take  them  home  to  spend  the  vacation.* 

Vn.  AU  applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  etc., 
should  be  addressed  to  Philip  O.  Gillett,  LL.D.,  Superintendent, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  All  letters  for  pupils  should  contain  the  words 
"Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  as  a  part  of  their  direction. 

In  relation  to  indigent  pupils,  the  general  assembly  in  April,  1875, 
passed  the  following  act,  viz: 

*"§  27.  In  aU  cases  where  persons  sent  to  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  institution  for 

l*Friends  of  pupils  are  deedred  not  to  aok  a.  departure  from  this  rule. 

The  teaehers  are  retained  at  their  posts  of  labor  during  the  holidays 
as  well  as  at  all  other  times  durinnf  the  session.  Tbe  school  ezereises 
are  not  diseontinued,  and  must  not  be  deran^^d  by  the  temporary  with- 
drawml  of  pupils  to  visit  home.  The  summer  vaeation  is  lon^«  and  affords 
ample  time  for  sueh  visits]. 
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feeble-minded  children,  are  too  poor  to  furnish  themselves  with  suffi- 
cient clothing,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  institution,  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where 
any  such  person  resides,  upon  the  application  of  any  relative  or 
friend  of  such  person,  or  of  any  officer  of  his  town  or  county  (ten 
days'  notice  of  which  application  shall  be  given  to  the  county 
clerk),  mav,  if  he  shall  deem  such  person  a  proper  subject  for  the 
care  of  either  of  said  institutions,  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  to  the  principal  or 
superintendent  of  such  institution,  who  shall  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  upon 
his  rendering  his  proper  accounts  therefor,  semi-annually,  the  county 
board  shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county  treasury." 

Pupils  coming  to  the  institution  from  abroad  can  take  the  West 
State  street  horse-cars  and  be  carried  to  the  institution  for  five 
cents.  Those  who  arrive  after  night  can  find  good  accommodations 
at  either  the  Dunlap,  Park,  Southern  or  Metropolitan  hotels,  till 
morning. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  TENTH  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instractors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb  assembled  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  August  26,  1882,  at  3  P. 
M.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  saying: 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  read  the  call  under  which  this  convention 
meets. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  then  read  the  following  call  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  interpreted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Kekdai.l  Green, 
Near  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1882. 

At  the  Ninth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  17-22,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

*' Resolved  J  That  all  invitations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  next 
convention  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee,  who  shall  deter- 
mine the  matter  and  duly  announce  time  and  place.'' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  in  New  York,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1882,  a  communication  was  presented  from  the  board  of 
tmstees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  through  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  superintendent,  inviting 
the  convention  to  meet  in  Jacksonville,  at  their  institution,  during 
the  sammer  of  1882. 

An  invitation  was  also  presented  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  through  Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  principal,  oflfering  the 
hospitalities  of  their  institution  to  the  convention. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  and  convenience  of 
all  concerned,  the  committee  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and,  by  order  of  the  commit- 
tee, notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Tenth  Convention  will  be  called  to 
order,  in  that  institution,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  August,  at 
8  p.  m. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  be 
present  at  this  convention;  and  it  is  suggested  to  the  principals  of 
the  several  institutions  that  they  invite  such  persons  as  may  have 
been  instructors,  or  are,  for  other  reasons,  interested  in  deaf-mute 
education,  as  might,  in  their  judgment,  properly  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  member 
By  order  of  the  convention,  the  committee  recommend  to  the  writerg 
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of  papers  to  observe  the  limit  of  twenty  minutes,  and  it  will  be 
required  that  no  paper  shall  exceed  thirty  minutes  in  its  delivery; 
also  that  an  abstract,  not  to  exceed  one  page,  be  furnished  to  the 
business  committee  of  the  convention  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting. 

The  committee  request  that  early  notice  may  be  given  of  intentions 
to  present  papers,  the  titles  being  forwarded  to  Philip  G.  Gillett, 
LL.  D.,  who  has  been  appointed  local  committee  of  arrangements,  to 
whom,  also,  due  notice  should  be  given  by  the  delegates,  of  their 
purpose  to  attend  the  convention. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sessions  of  the  convention  will  continue 
at  least  through  Wednesday,  the  SOth  of  August. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

(Signed)  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

ChaifTnan, 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  proceeded: 

The  hour  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention  having  now  arrived, 
I  will  venture  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  by  nominating  Dr. 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  Prof. 
John  H.  Woods,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,   as  temporary  secretary. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Dr.  Peet  came  forward,  and  in  taking  the  chair  said : 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  deem  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  be 
called  upon  to  preside  over  an  assembly  of  those  who  are  conse- 
crated to  this  great  and  noble  work,  who  are  thus  serving  God  and 
serving  man,  and  are  thankful  for  the  opportunity ;  and  I  feel  it 
also  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  meet  you  under  circumstances  in 
which,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  a  long  experience  may  be  of  some  ben- 
efit to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  may  be  privileged  to  gain  some 
new  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
For  I  hold  that  there  is  no  man,  however  far  advanced  in  the  good 
work — there  is  no  one,  however  little  advanced,  that  can  fail  to 
learn  more  and  more  from  year  to  year.  I  never  felt  like  those 
who  think  that  individual  discovery  is  sufficient — that  a  man  should 
work  out  his  own  problem  without  reference  to  others;  that  he 
should  keep  all  his  methods  secret,  as  was  once  the  characteristic 
rule  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  abroad.  Both  Heinicke  and  Braid- 
wood  kept  their  methods  secret,  and  it  was  difficult  to  extort  from 
them  or  to  gain  from  them  in  any  way,  except  under  terms  which 
were  almost  impossible  to  be  fulfilled,  an  idea  of  their  method  of 
instruction.  They  wished  to  do  it  all,  but  in  such  a  convention  as 
this  every  one  comes  with  a  little  contribution  towards  the  great 
work,  willing  to  give  and  willing  to  learn.  I  regard  a  convention 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  recurring  as  it  does  every  four  years,  as 
marking  an  era  of  progress  in  the  education  of  this  class;  and  it 
has  also  the  effect  of  bringing  nearer  together  in  the  bonds  of  chris- 
tian sympathy  and  love,  those  who  are  working  for  the  same  great 
cause  and  leading  them  more  earnestly  and  more  devotedly  to  accom- 
plish the  work  which  is  given  them  to  do. 

The  convention  is  now  called  to  order.    What  is  your  further  wish? 
Mr.  John  W.  Swilbr,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution, 
moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  enrollment. 
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The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  chair  appointed  J.  W.  Swiler,  H. 
A.  Gudger  and  G.  "Wing,  such  committee. 

The  committee  retired  to  make  up  its  report. 

Bev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the  convention.  The 
motion  prevailed,  and  the  foUowijog  named  persons  were  appointed 
the  committee :  T.  Maclntire,  J.  Williams,  J.  N.  Tate,  D.  S.  Eogers, 
L.  A.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  P.  G.  GiLLETT,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  said 
he  had  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  temporary  secretary  some  com- 
manioations  received  from  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 
Dr.  Gillett  also  said  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California,  had  written 
him  a  private  letter,  in  which  he  requested  him  to  express  to  the  conven- 
tion his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  The  exigencies  of  the 
California  Institution  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  east  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  return  to  Galiifomia  in  June,  and  he  did 
not  find  it  practicable  to  make  a  second  trip  at  this  time,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  not  present;  but  he  sent  his  congratulations  to 
the  convention,  and  to  all  of  its  members,  and  expressed  a  very 
earnest  desire  that  the  session  might  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Dr.  Gillett  had  also  been  requested,  tlurough  a  private  communi- 
cation, to  express  the  great  regrets  of  Miss  Trask,  principal  of  the 
articulation  department,  because  of  her  inability  to  be  present.  She 
expressed  a  d!esire  that  the  convention  might  be  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

Dr.  NoYES  suggested  that  a  committee  on  necrology  be  appointed ; 
but  on  the  President's  stating  that  this  committee  was  usually  ap- 
pointed after  the  permanent  organization  had  been  effected,  the 
motion  was  temporarily  withdrawn. 

The  temporary  secretary  read  the  following  letters  of  regret : 

Beloit  College.  Beloit.  Wis..  June  26. 1882. 
Xt  Beab  Db.  Oillett: 

ICany  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  the  convention  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  should  love  to  be  there,  for  I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  the  meetincr  at 
Columbus.   But  other  ensragements  will  forbid  my  firolns. 

I  bee  you  will  present  my  cordial  ffreetin^  to  those  who  may  be  srathered,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  meeting  and  conference. 

Very  truly  yours. 

A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

West  Viboiicia  Institution  fob  Deaf- Mutes  and  the  Blind. 

Bomney.  W.  Va..  August  2, 1882. 
Db.  p.  a.  Gillett. 

Beab  Sib:  Vexatious  delays  havn  to  such  an  extent  attended  the  Improvements  on 
foot  here  this  summer,  as  to  hinder  me  from  leaving  home  at  the  time  fixed  for  holding 
the  convention;  must  therefore  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  all  in  this  re-union, 
which  I  assure  you  is  to  me  a  grievous  disappointment.  My  hearty  good  wishes  will  go 
oat  for  the  complete  success  of  the  convention,  which  is.  however,  already  well  assured 
under  your  guidance  and  management. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours. 

J.  0.  COVELL. 

Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  fob  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Philadelphia.  August  7. 1882. 
P.  O.  Gillett.  LL.  D., 

Beab  Sib:  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
present  at  the  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be 
held  at  Jacksonville  on  the  26th  inst. 

Miss  Emma  Garrett,  who  has  charge  of  the  branch  for  oral  instruction,  will  attend,  and 
I  hope  that  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  one  of  our  teachers,  will  also  be  there.  Hoping  that  the 
convention  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  deaf- 

niute  education,  I  am  Yours  respectfully.  . 

JOSHUA  FOSl^R. 
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Pella.  Ia.,  August  21. 1882. 

P.  G.  GiLLBTT.  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Deab  Sib:  I  regret  very  muoh  that  circumstances  are  such  that  I  cannot  be  present  at 
the  convention.  I  very  much  feel  the  need  of  beine  present  and  getting  inspiration  from 
the  occasion  and  advice  of  those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  in  the  work  than  I 
am,  but  other  and  unavoidable  arrangements  prevent.  Though  not  present  in  person,  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  spirit.  My  heart  is  in  the  work  and  any  advancement  you  may  make 
in  the  great  cause  of  doaf-mute  instruction  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  on  my  part. 
That  the  convention  may  be  harmonious  and  productive  of  great  and  lasting  good.  I 
earnestly  desire.    Hoping  that  I  may  be  able  to  be  present  at  future  gatherings.  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  BLATTNEB. 

WESTSBN  PSXNSYIiVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOB  DEAF  AND  DDMB, 

TUBTLE  CBEEK,  AliLEOHENT  CO..  PA..  AugUSt^  1882. 

P.  G.  GnxETT,  LL.  D., 

Deab  Sib:  I  regret  very  much  that  poor  health  will  brevent  my  attending  the  National 
convention  soon  to  be  held  at  your  place.  It  is.  indeed,  a  grievous  disappointment,  for  I 
had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  meeting  many  former  associates,  and  great  profit  from 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  convention . 

Please  present  my  regards  to  the  members,  and  regi*ets  that  I  cannot  meet  with  them, 
and  to  the  convention  my  congratulations  that  It  assembles  under  such  favorable 
auspices.  with  great  respect,  I  remain  yours,  etc.. 

J.  A.  McWHORTEB. 

Fabibault.  Minn..  August  23, 1882. 

Dr.  P.  G.  GlLLETT. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  accepted  the  position  In  the  Colorado  Institution,  made  vacant  br 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  McGregor. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  attend  the  convention  as  a  representative  of  that 
Institution,  but  circumstances  are  such  that  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Hoping  that  your  deliberations  will  do  much  in  advancing  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation, Iromain. 

Yours  respectfully. 

P.  W.  DOWNING. 

CiABKE  Institution  fob  Deaf-Mutes, 

Bound  Hill.  Nobthampton.  Mass.,  August  24, 1882. 

Db.  Gillett, 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  very  sorry  to  send  regrets  to-day  instead  of  starting  myself  for  the 
west. 

Had  not  the  United  States  mails  miscarried  my  letters.  I  should  have  left  to-day  for  the 
convention,  but  business  matters,  which  could  not  be  put  off  until  my  return,  have  been 
delayed  just  long  enough  to  prevent  my  going.  Please  express  my  regrets  and  hearty 
good  wishes  to  those  gathered  in  convention.  Accept  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  writ- 
ing me  so  fully  of  the  route. 

If  I  cannot  attend  the  convention.  I  hope  some  time  that  I  can  visit  your  school  while  in 
session,  and  so  perhaps  gain  as  much  as  I  now  lose. 

With  kind  regards  to  your  wife  and  yourself. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  ROGEB8. 

Peobia.  August  26. 1882. 

Deab  Fbiend  Gillett:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  convention  of  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  now  in  session  at  the  Illinoib  Institution  is  received— accept  thanks  for  the 
Invitation  and  for  the  evidence  it  affords  thatl  am  still  kindly  remembered. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  invitation,  were  it  possible  for  me  to 
leave  home.  The  health  of  my  wife  is  such  that  I  cannot  be  away  even  for  a  day.  unless 
absolutely  necessary.    I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

I  have  a. pleasant  remembrance  of  the  one  I  attended  over  twenty  years  ago. 

Bemember  me  to  Mrs.  G. 

Your  Friend. 

BOBEBT  BOAL. 

Office  Supebintendent  of  Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Jackson.  Miss..  August  23. 1882. 

Philip  G.  Gillett.  Esq..  Superintendent  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jaeksontille,  PU 

My  Deab  Sib:    Yours  of  July  25  came  duly  to  hand,  for  which  please  accept  our  thanks. 

I  am  sorrjr  to  sav  our  institution  will  not  be  represented  at  the  convention. 

The  erection  of  Duiidings  for  the  colored,  and  extensive  improvements  at  this  part  of 
the  institution,  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent.  I  had  hoped  to  be  present  that  I 
might  meet  you  in  person,  see  your  magnificent  institution  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  convention. 

Hoping  your  institution  may  continue  to  prosper  and  that  the  convention  may  be  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one,  I  am  yours  very  truly. 

J.  B.  D0BYN8. 

Superintendent. 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  August  36, 1882. 

To  th$ President  of  tfie  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  tfie  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville,  IlL, 

Mt  Deas  Sib:  I  know  not  whom  I  am  addresslnfir  but  feel  assured  that  the  honor  will 
fall  upon  a  worthy  head.  I  had  hoped  to  be  present  at  the  "Tenth  Oonventlon."  but  while 
"the  spirit  is  willinir  the  flesh  Is  weak." 

The  last  lecrislature  dealt  us  such  a  bountiful  hand,  thereby  so  extendinsr  our  improve- 
ffleDt8.thaftIamnot  able  to  leave  even  for  a  day.  1  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
good  work  isgoine  bravely  on  in  Mississippi  and  everything  bids  fair  for  our  institution's 
continued  prosperity.  Its  numbers  are  increasing  every  year,  and  little  by  little  we  are 
adding  the  necessities  of  a  first  class  Institution. 

We  are  now  erecting  a  brick  building  containing  seven  good  school-rooms,  and  a  chapel 
«z  61  feet,  with  ceiling  26  feet  high.  Gothic  finish.  We  will  organize  an  articulation  class 
at  the  opening  of  school,  and  introduce  printing,  carpentering  and  shoemaking.  The 
state  has  made  provision  for  her  colored  deaf-mutes,  by  erecting  comfortable  buildings 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  this  establishment,  all  under  the  same  management. 

This  school  will  open  October  1st,  with  from  flfteeu  to  twenty- five  pupils. 

We  will  have  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  white  children  next  session. 

I  hope  no  other  institution  will  be  like  ours:  without  a  representative  in  the  convention. 

Begretting  my  inability  to  attend,  hoping  all  may  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
and  that  your  deliberations  may  prove.a  blessing  to  all  concerned.  1  am  very  truly,  etc.. 

J.  R.  DOBYNB, 

Superintendent  Mississippi  Institution. 

Ohio  Institution  fob  the  Education  of  thb  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus. 
Db.  GnxETT. 

Mt  Deab  Snt:  I  regret  that  a  pressure  of  official  duty  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  accepting  vour  hospitality,  and  of  the  profit  of  attending  the  present  convention  of  In- 
stnietors  of  deaf-mutes.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  the  tender  of  my  heartiest 
£ood  wishes 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  invitation,  I  remain  fratornally  yours. 

GHA8.  STRONG  PERRY. 

New  Yobk  Institution  fob  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

New  Yobe.  August  23, 1882. 

Ppnjp  G.  GiiiiiSTr,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dum,b,Jack- 
$(mville,IlL, 

Mi  Deab  Sib:  Please  present  to  the  chairman  my  sincere  regrets  in  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  approaching  convention,  and  oblige 

Yours  very  trulyi_ 

\VILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D.. 

Superintendent. 

Chatham,  New  Bbunswick,  August  26, 1882. 
To  the  President  of  the  Convention, 

Deab  Sib:  Have  the  kindness  to  conver  my  sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  this  year.  I  have  been  requested  by  parents  of  deaf-mute  children 
residing  in  New  Brunswick  to  establish  a  provincial  Institution.  Frederlcton.  being  the 
capital  city,  and  easy  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  province,  has  been  selected  as  the 
place  of  location. 

I  am  now  on  a  tour  through  the  province,  holding  public  meetings  in  the  principal 
centres  of  population  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  aid  of  the  movement.  The  proposal  has 
been  received  very  favorably  by  ail  classes,  and  I  have  promises  of  substantial  help  from 
Aeveral  members  of  the  Government  as  soon  as  the  school  is  in  operation. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  impossible.    I  wish  the  conference  every  success.    I  remain.  Dear  Sir. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

ALBERT  P.  WOODBRIDGE. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  Frederlcton. 

Office  Supebintendent  Schools. 

jACKSONVHiLE,  III.,  August  29, 1882. 
Da.  P.  G.  Gillett; 

DsAB  Sib.  The  first  work  I  ever  did  in  Jacksonville  was  hauling  stone,  with  a  pair  of 
moles,  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and. 
ever  since,  have  had  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  there 
done. 

As  I  read  this  morning,  the  deliberations  of  yesterday,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present 
during  the  convention.  But  accept  my  good  wishes  and  hearty  sympathy,  and  may  God 
bless  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work. 

Very  hastily  but  respectfully. 

HENRY  HIGGINS. 

County  8up*t  of  Schools, 
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West  Bethel.  Mune.  AufiruBt  24. 1882: 

Db.  Philip  G.  Gillbtt,  Superintendent  Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jack- 
sonville, 111,, 

My  Dbab  Sib:  It  is  with  very  sincere  regret  that  I  am  forced  finally  to  laeld  to  the 
counsel  of  my  physician,  and  my  own  best  judgment,  and  abandon  the  long  anticipated 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  your  institution  Iduring  the  present  convention; 
and  of  meeting  as  host  one  wnom  I  have  long  known  professionally,  and  honored  without 
a  personal  acquaintance. 

My  heart  and  svmpathie.s  are  with  the  convention,  and  I  await  accounts  of  your  delib- 
erations and  socieJ  gatherings  with  deep  interest.  I  regret  that  it  is  notposaible  for  some 
of  my  teachers  to  be  present.  It  is.  I  can  assure  you.  from  no  want  of  appreciation  on 
our  part  of  the  pleasure  and  help  which  such  an  occasion  is  sure  to  furnish  all  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  with  vou. 

Trusting  that  nothing  will  occur  to  interrupt  or  to  mar  your  enjoyment,  or  that  of  your 
guests,  in  a  full  flow  of  wit.  wisdom  and  mirth. 

I  am,  most  sincerely  yours. 

ELLEN  L.  BARTON. 

Portland  School  far  the  Deaf, 


State  of  Illinois.  Office  of  Supebintbnpent  of  Public  Imstbuotion. 

Spbinofield.  August  21. 1882. 
Philip  G.  Gillett.  LL.  D.,  Jacksonville, 

Deab  Sib:  It  would  afTord  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present  in  compliance  with  your  in- 
vitation, at  the  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the 
26th  inst..  but  it  will  not  be  practicable. 

My  sympathies  are  with  you  in  your  aims  and  work,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleas- 
ant, enthusiastic  and  profitable  session. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  every  citizen  of  Illinois  that  the  state  is  doing  so  much  for 
this  class  of  persons,  and  that  the  provision  for  their  instruction  and  welfare  in  after  life 
is  not  excelled  in  this  or  other  countries. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  P.  SLADE. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Dr.  Gillett  said  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  state  that  the 

S remises  of  this  institution  were  open  to  inspection  at  all  times, 
[embers  could  go  anywhere  and  everywhere  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  They  would  almost  always  find  some  assistant  present, 
who  would  be  glad  to  make  any  explanation  about  the  work. 

There  were  two  rooms  adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  north — ^two 
portions  of  the  art  department,  one  devoted  entirely  to  light  and 
shade  and  the  other  to  color,  that  he  would  like  to  have  members 
see.  All  the  work  in  these  rooms  has  been  done  by  deaf-mutes. 
Mrs.  Griffith,  the  principal,  would  be  there  and  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  explaining  the  difficulties  which  she  encounters, 
and  her  methods  of  succeeding.  Dr.  Gillett  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Jacksonville  Journal  would  publish  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings,  and  that  persons  could  obtain  copies  by  calling  upon 
Mr.  Yates  who  was  present. 

Mr.  John  W.  Swiler,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  enrollment, 
presented  his  report  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  credentials  and  enrollment  respectfully  report 
the  following  named  persons  as  entitled  to  seats  in  this  conven- 
tion: 

Alabama — W.  Johnson. 

American  Asylum — Job  Williams,  M.  A.,  principal;  €r.  0.  Fay. 
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Maryland,  (colored) — J.  S.  Wells. 

Michigan— Rey.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Ph.  D.,  superintendent;  S. 
H.  Howard.    Honorary  Member — Mrs.  Thomas  Maclntire. 

Arkansas— H.  C.  Hammond,  M.  A.,  superintendent ;  F.  F.  Mosely, 
J.  W.  Haynes,  Mrs.  S.  A.  White.  Honorary  Members — Mrs.  H.  C. 
Hammond,  B.  H.  Parham. 

California — ^W.  A.  Caldwell. 

Chicago  Day  School — P.  A.  Emery,  M.  A.,  principal ;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Emery,  Miss  G.  D.  Emery,  Miss  M.  A.  Woodworth,  D.  W.  George, 
J.E.Gallagher.    Honorary  Members — ^Mrs.   J.  E.   Gallagher,   Mrs. 

D.  W.  George. 

Church  Mission  to  Deaf -Mutes — ^Rev.  T.  Gallaudet,.D.  D,,  Rev.  A. 
W.  Mann,  Rev.  J.  Turner. 

Colorado — R.  P.  McGregor,  B.  A.,  superintendent. 

Georgia — ^W.  0.  Connor,  Principal;  J.  Fisher.  Honorary  Members 
-8.  C.  Trout,  Mrs.  J.  Fisher. 

Illinois — P.  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D.,  superintendent;  H.  W.  Milligan, 
J.  H.  Woods,  M.  L.  Brock,  S.  T.  Walker,  F.  Read,  L.  Goodman, 
Miss  A.  Morse,  Miss  I.  Palmer,  Miss  F.  Wood,  Miss  L.  Getty,  Miss 
N.  Hiatt,  Miss  N.  Patten,  Miss  L.  C.  Sheridan,  Miss  R.  Tomlin, 
Miss  E.  Westgate,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Griffith,  Miss  L.  Eden,  Miss  L. 
Bichards,  Miss  S.  Wood,  Miss  N.  Goode,  Miss  M.  Martin,  Miss  M.. 
Johnson,  Miss  F.  Wait,  Miss  A.  Gillett,  Miss  E.  Wait,  Miss  J. 
Milligan.  Honorary  Members — Hon.  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Governor  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  M.  C,  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  Hon.  I.  L. 
Morrison,  Dr.  A.  H.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Miss  M.  Sawver,  Miss 

E.  Berry,  Miss  C.  Luttrell,  Miss  K.  Getty,  Mrs.  C.  Bull,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Milligan,  Mrs.  F.  Read,  Miss  L.  Sawyer,  Miss  M.  A.  Selby,  Mrs.  L. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Frost,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cole,  A.  Waddell,  J.  F.  Keeney, 
P.  Hine,  E.  C.  Campbell,  A.  L.  Hay,  D.  A.  Swales,  J.  Braun,  C.  P.  Gil- 
lett, S.  R.  Capps,  Hon.  W.  P.  Barr,  Rev.  J.  D.  Easter,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church;  Rev.  E.  A.  Tanner,  D.D.,  President  of  Illinois 
College;  Prof.  R.  C.  Crampton,  LL.  D.,  of  Illinois  College;  Prof. 
E.  P.  BuUard,  Principal  Female  Academy ;  Prof.  J.  Loomis,  Mrs. 
G.  Loomis,  Hon.  Enslev  Moore,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gilman,  Prof.  H.  E. 
Storrs,  Richard  Yates,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bishop,  Prof.  Palmer,  Rev.  E. 
L.  Hurd,  D.  D.,  President  of  Blackburn  University,  CarlinviUe,  111. 

Indiana — Dr.  W.  Glenn,  Superintendent;  H.  N.  Burt,  Miss  A. 
Robertson,  Miss  E.  Lowe,  Miss  S.  J.  Corwin,  S.  J.  Vail. 

Iowa— Rev.  A.  Rogers,  superintendent;  J.  A.  Kennedy,  F.  W. 
Booth,  F.  C.    Halloway,    Miss   F.    Clement,    Miss    H.    E.    White. 

Honorary  Mewihers — Mr.  E.  Booth,  Miss  S.  E.  Wright. 

Kansas^G,  L.  Wyckoflf,  superintendent;  L.  Roberts,  R.  T. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Thompson,  Miss  E.  Israel.  Honorary  Mem- 
ier«— Mrs.  S.  B.  Wyckoff,  Mrs.  L.  Roberts. 

Maryland — C.  W.  Ely,  superintendent;  J.  S.  Wells. 
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Minnesota — J.  L.  Noyes,  superintendent;  George  Wing,  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Hale,  Miss  F.  Wood,  Miss  A.  Wicktom,  W.  K.  Barr.  Honorary 
Members — Hon.  R.  A.  Mott,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Miss  A.  Noyes,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Barr. 

Missouri — E.  C.  English,  W.  S.  Marshall,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Marshall, 
J.  N.  Tate,  B.  T.  Gilkey,  Miss  I.  Wheeler,  Miss  E.  Read. 

Montana — Mrs.  C.  K.  Cole. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College^  Washington,  D,  C. — E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay,  Prof.  J.  C.  Gordon, 
Prof.  A.  G.  Draper,  George  T.  Dougherty.  Honorary  Member — 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Draper. 

Nebraska — J.  A.  Gillespie,  superintendent;  J.  A.  MeClure,  Miss 
M.  McCowen,  Miss  I.  Farrant,  Miss  F.  Henderson,  Miss  £.  John- 
son. Honorary  Members— Mrs,  J.  A.  Gillespie,  E.  P.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Holmes. 

Ne7v  York — I.  L.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  principal;  Rev.  Thoma6  Gal- 
laudet, D.  D.  Honorary  Member — E.  A.  Hodgson,  Editor  Deaf-mute 
Journal. 

New  York  (Central) — E.  B.  Nelson,  superintendent.  Honorary 
Member^— Mrs.  E.  B.  Nelson. 

New  York,  (St.  Joseph's) — Madame  V.  Boucher,  president;  Miss 
A.  M.  Larkin,  Miss  A.  M.  Cosgrove. 

North  Carolina — H.  A.  Gudger,  superintendent;  G.  W.  Haynes. 
Honorary  Member — Mrs.  H.  A.   (judger. 

Ohio — A.  B.  Greener,  C.  N.  Haskins,  Miss  L.  K.  Thompson,  Miss 
M.  Bierce,  R.  H.  Atwood.    Honorary  Member — Mrs.   A.   W.    Mann. 

Ontario — R.  Mathison,  superintendent. 

Pennsylvania — H.  S.  Hitchcock,  L.  A.  E.  Crouter. 

Pennsylvania  Listitute,  Branch,  (Oral) — Miss  E.  Garrett. 

West  Pennsylvania — J.  C.  Bates,  Miss  S.  Cuddy. 

South  Carolina — D.  S.  Rogers. 

St.  Louis  Day  School — D.  A.  Simpson,  principal;  Miss  S.  L. 
Chapin.    Honorary  Member — Mrs.  D.  A.  Simpson. 

Texas — R.  H.  Kinney,  principal;  Miss  A.  Fuller. 

Wisconsin — J.  W.  Swiler,  M.  A.,  superintendent ;  A.  W.  Cochrane, 
G.  F.  Schilling,  Z.  G.  McCoy,  Mrs.  Z.  G. 'McCoy,  Miss  E.  Eddy, 
Miss  M.  Hunter,  Miss  N.  Briggs,  Miss  M.  E.  Smith,  H.  Philips, 
Philip  Engelhardt.  Honorary  Members — J.  A.  Taylor,  Miss  R.  C. 
Ritcher. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  the  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  MacIntire,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organiza- 
tion, submitted  the  following  report: 
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Prendent — ^E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
First  Vice-President — I.  L.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York. 
Second  Vice-President — J.  L.  Noyes,  of  Minnesota. 
Third  Vice-President — Job  Williams,  of  Connecticut. 
Fourth  Vice-President — 0.  W-  Conner,  of  Georgia. 
Fifth  Vice-President — H.  A.  Gudger,  of  North  Carolina. 

Secretaries — ^John  H.  Woods,  of  Illinois;  E.  P.  Nelson,  of  New 
York;  D.  A.  Simpson,  of  St.  Louis. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

President  elect  Gallaudet,  in  taking  the  chair,  said : 

Ladies  nnd  Gentlemen:  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  in  accepting 
the  office  to  which  I  have  been  unexpectedly  called,  if  I  say  that  I 
hesitate  not  a  little  to  accept  so  arduous  and  responsible  a  position. 
However,  with  the  assurance  of  your  kind  support  and  of  your 
forbearance  with  any  shortcomings  of  which  I  may  be  guilty,  I  will 
accept  the  office  and  return  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred.  I  need  not  say  that  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  preside  over  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  friends,  (for  I  may  call  you  such)  that  my 
life  has  been  devoted  to  that  work  in  which  the  members  of  this 
eonvention  are  engaged.  My  heart  has  been  in  it  from  the  days 
of  my  boyhood ;  and  I  expect  to  devote  the  years  that  may  yet 
be  mine,  to  the  work  of  lifting  the  deaf  higher  and  still  higher  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  that  their  social  and  intellectual  position  and 
their  moral  tone  may  be  still  farther  advanced,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truths  of  our  glorious  religion  made  clearer.  In  that  work 
we  stand  side  by  side — men  and  women  with  a  purpose. 

I  ask  you  as  we. begin  our  formal  proceedings,  is  it  not  a  thing 
for  which  to  be  thankful  to  God,  that  we  can  live  with  a  purpose, 
which  shall  inspire  our  daily  lives ;  something  for  which  we  may 
labor  night  and  day,  and  while  we  do  so,  feel  that  we  are  not  merely 
striving  for  daily  bread,  for  the  meat  that  perisheth;  but  that  God 
is  giving  us  a  work  to  do,  the  results  of  which  no  man  can  measure, 
the  results  of  which  lead  far  out  into  the  eternal  ages,  through  which 
we  believe  we  shall  live?  I  deem  it,  my  friends,  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  preside  over  this  convention,  for  another  reason.  I  see 
not  far  from  me  a  friend  of  my  boyhood  days,  if  I  may  so  term 
them ;  for  in  those  days,  when  we  attended  our  first  convention 
together,  over  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton,  Dr.  Gillett 
and  I  were  boys  together.  [By  Dr.  Gillett:  We  are  boys  yet.]  I 
feel  it  a  pleasure  to  preside  over  a  convention  held  in  this  Institu- 
tion, which  shall  stand,  while  the  works  of  man  remain,  as  his 
glorious  monument.  It  is  a  pleasure  that  touches  my  heart,  as  this 
convention  opens  its  proceedings,  that  I  see  my  old  friend,  or  young 
friend    as  he  will   have   it,  in   this   grand   institution  working    for 
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humanity  and  for  God,  and  that  after  the  swift  fleeting  quarter  of 
a  century  that  has  passed  since  we  were  first  together,  we  may 
stand  side  by  side,  as  we  always  have  done,  with  this  common 
object  of  work — the  lifting  up  of  the  deaf  'and  dumb. 

More  serious  thoughts,  my  friends,  arise  in  my  mind  as  I  think 
of  the  objects  of  this  convention.  We  all  come  here,  I  know, 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us.  The 
gentleman  who  so  happidly  preceded  me  in  the  office  of  temporary 
chairman,  well  remarked  that  the  assembling  of  a  convention  like 
this,  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  great  cause. 

No  truer  word  can  be  spoken;  but  it  rests  with  us  to  prove,  by 
the  measures  we  may  adopt,  by  the  inspirations  which  we  may 
receive  during  our  sessions,  whether  or  not  we  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion  of  this  era  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  which  we 
labor.  Grave  questions  may  meet  us,  serious  thoughts  may  agitate 
our  minds;  some  doubts  and  fears  for  the  future  may  overshadow 
us ;  much  that  is  encouraging  may  be  brought  to  our  minds ;  but  I 
will  not  take  occasion  at  this  time  to  consider  these  subjects  at 
length.  Possibly  I  may  reserve  an  opportunity  to  speak  and  an 
occasion  to  give  utterance  to  some  thoughts  now  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  cause  for  the  advancement  of  which  we  are  here 
met  together. 

In  taking  now  the  position  to  which  you  have  called  me,  let  me 
wish  for  you  and  the  cause,  God's  best  blessing. 

The  President — The  convention  is  now  regularly  open  for  busi- 
ness. 

Dr.  Fay,  of  Hartford,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  convention. 

The  President — The  appointment  of  a  business  committee  is 
always  the  first  formal  act  of  the  convention.  That  is  necessary  to 
our  organization — an  arrangement  of  business  that  will  occupy  our 
attention. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Gillett — The  convention  is  now  organized,  I  believe,  for 
business.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Peet,  especially  with  those  which  alluded  to  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  the  work  that  lies  before  this  conven- 
tion. I  think  it  is  proper  that  all  our  enterprises  should  be  com- 
menced by  invoking  the  divine  blessing.  I  would  request,  before 
we  proceed  any  further,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  lead  the  con- 
vention in  prayer. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  offered  the  following  prayer,  Dr.  Peet  interpreting ; 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  the  Author  of  all  good  things, 
from  whom  cometh  every  perfect  gift,  we  pray  Thee  to  let  thy 
blessing  rest  upon  us,  as  we  have  come  together  in  the  business  of 
this  convention.  We  ask  Thee  to  look  down  upon  us  in  love  and 
kindness,  and  to  direct  all  our  proceedings  that  they  may  be  for 
thine  honor  and  glory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  we 
labor,  and  for  ourselves.  We  pray  Thee  that  they  may,  in  some 
humble   way   advance   the    Kingdom    of   thy  dear  Son,  here  upon 
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earth.  We  pray  Thee  that  we  may  draw  closer  and  closer  together 
in  the  bonds  of  christian  love.  We  pray  Thee  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  imperfections  of  our  lives — our  faults  or  sins  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son.  Bender  us,  we  pray  Thee, 
truly  grateful  for  all  thy  blessings,  and  may  we  show  foiih  this 
gratitude  not  only  in  words  but  in  deeds,  by  giving  up  ourselves  to 
thy  service  and  by  striving  to  walk  before  thee  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  We  pray  for  thy  blessing 
to  rest  on  this  institution  and  all  connected  with  it,  the  founders 
of  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  the  surrounding  countries  and 
nations.  We  pray  Thee  that  those  whom  Thou  hast  seen  fit  to 
deprive  of  hearing  and  of  speech  may  have  their  minds  opened  by 
the  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  work,  thus 
helping  them  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  truth  which  Thou  hast 
made  Known  to  us  through  thy  dear  Son. 

Again  we  commit  ourselves  to  thy  kindness  and  care.  Watch 
over  all  who  are  dear  to  us,  whether  near  or  far  away ;  and  may 
thy  guiding  hand  be  with  us  through  all  the  changing  scenes  of 
this  our  earthly  pilgrimage ;  and  at  last,  when  our  work  is  done, 
receive  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  the  rest  which  thou  hast  prepared  for 
the  people  of  God ;  and  may  we,  at  the  last  great  day,  be  prepared 
to  render  up  our  account  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief,  to  tne  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead,  who  is  our  Saviour  and  Friend :  Through  Him, 
and  through  Him  alone,  we  offer  up  all  our  prayers,  our  praises, 
and  in  his  words  would  close  these  our  humble  petitions. 

The  whole  audience  then  repeated  the  Lord's  rrayer,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

The  President — The  motion  offered  a  few  moments  since  by  Dr. 
Fay  of  Hartford  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  business  com- 
mittee. The  chair  will  name  as  members  of  the  committee  G.  0. 
Fay,  H.  C.  Hammond,  J.  A.  Gillespie  of  Nebraska,  S.  J.  Vail  and 
Miss  Thompson.  This  committee  will  fix  the  time  for  reading  of 
papers  that  are  prepared  to  be  presented  to  the  convention,  and 
the  papers  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  convention.  I  will  remind  members 
of  the  convention  of  the  rule  that  papers  should  be  accompanied  by 
abstracts,  that  the  convention  may  understand,  without  being  com* 
pelled  to  read  the  whole  papers,  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
papers.  Members  will  remember  that  the  rule  limits  the  reading 
of  papers  to  twenty-five  mmutes,  an/l  in  no  case  should  they  exceed 
thirty  minutes.  The  convention  is  open  for  other  business.  I  think 
Br.  Noyes,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  motion,  which  was  temporarily 
withdrawn.    His  motion  will  now  be  in  order. 

Db.  Notes— I  would  renew  the  motion  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed,  by  the  chair,  on  necrology. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  chair  appointed  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr. 
Milligan,  and  rrof.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

The  President  requested  the  members  of  the  convention  who 
may  be  able  to  furnish  notes  of  deceased  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  furnish  them  and  whatever  data  they  can  obtain,  so  that  the 
the  labors  of  the  committee,  (necessarily  heavy)  may  be  made  as  light 
as  possible. 
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Dr.  Pbet — It  has  been  usual  heretofore  during  the  riession  of  the 
convention  to  invite  those  who  may  be  in  town  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  meet  with  the  convention, 
and  to  have  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  I  would  offer 
as  a  resolution  that  Dr.  Gillett,  the  local  committee  of  the  con- 
vention, be  authorized  to  invite  persons  not  now  present  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  this  convention  and  to  sit  as  honorary  members. 
Carried. 

Db.  Thomas  GAiiLAUDET  announced  that  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening  to-morrow  he  would  preach  in  Trinity  Church  in  Jackson- 
ville, and  that  the  services  would  be  interpreted  to  deaf-mutes. 

The  permanent  secretaries  took  their  places  and  assumed  the 
functions  of  their  office. 

Db.  Gillett  named  several  persons  present,  who  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed 
official  interpreter  of  the  convention,  with  power  to  appomt  as- 
sistants. 

A  short  recess  was  had  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  business 
committee  to  prepare  its  report. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  said  that  in  conversation  with  deaf- 
mutes  he  had  learned  that  it  would  interest  them  if  he  should  give 
an  account  of  his  trip  to  Europe  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Gillett  had 
provided  the  chapel,  and  he  would  deliver  the  address  in  the  evening, 
and  promise  not  to  weary  anybody  who  might  come.  The  lecture 
would  be  in  the  sign  language.  Any  one  wishing  to  watch  the  signs 
was  welcome  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Gillett — Persons  not  deaf-mutes  may  come  in  if  they  wiD 
behave  themselves ! 

Dr.  Fay,  chairman  of  the  business  committee,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  business  committee  recommend  as  follows: 

That  the  daily  sessions  open  at  9 :30,  A.  M.,  and  8,  P.  M. 

That  on  Sunday  one  session  be  had  at  3,  P.  M. 

That  the  order  of  business  be 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 
8.    Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Reading  of  communications. 

5.  Reading  of  papers. 

6.  Discussion. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

That  speeches  be  but  ten  minutes  or  less.  That  the  reader  of 
the  paper  be  allowed  to  close  the  discussion. 

The  paper  entitled  The  Religious  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes,  by 
Miss  Laura  Sheridan,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  is  recommended  for 
Sabbath  afternoon. 

The  paper  entitled  The  value  of  Experience  in  our  School  Work, 
by  Prof.  M.  L.  Brock,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and  the  paper,  What 
Deaf-Mute  Instniction  in  the  United  States  owes  to  the  American 
Asylum  and  its  early  Instructors,  by  Job  Williams,  principal  of 
the  American  Asylum,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  are  recommen4ed  for 
Monday  morning;  and  for  Monday  afternoon  the  papers,  PKysical 
Training  of  Deaf-Mutes,    by  J.    W.  Swiler,  superintendent    of  the 
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Wisconsin  Institution,  and  Physical  Aids  in  Teaching  Deaf-Mutes^ 
by  H.  W.  Milligan»  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

Db.  Gillett  said  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  invite  Governor 
Gallom  and  Hon.  W.  M.  Springer  to  be  present  on  Monday  morning 
and  address  the  convention.  He  would  be  glad  if  the  convention 
would  bear  that  in  mind. 

The  President — That  would  not  interfere  with  the  business  on 
Monday. 

The  report  was  adopted^  and  on  motion  of  Db.  Gillett  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

The  convention  met  at  8,  p.  m.,  Dr.  E.  M.,  the  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  Job  Tubneh^  in  the  sign  language. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dis- 
pensed with  until  Monday  morning. 

Miss  Lauba  G.  Shebidan,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on  the 

BELIOIOUS  INSTBUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Are  we,  as  teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  under  obligations  to  instruct 
them  religiously?  Surely  none  who  believes  in  God,  immortality^ 
the  judgment,  can  deny  that  this  is  a  tremendously  serious  ques- 
tion. It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  the  helpless  condition  of  our 
pupils  when  they  first  come  to  our  institutions  is  pitiful,  and 
should  cause  us  to  stand  before  God  with  uncovered  faces  and 
awed  silence,  to  supplicate  a  revelation  of  his  will  as  to  our  duty. 
Here  they  are — simple,  unmixed  human  nature,  untaught  and  un- 
trained ;  some  of  them  just  as  bad  as  natural  depravity  could  make 
them  when  crystallized  by  wicked  tempers  into  ugly  habits,  and, 
sitting  side  by  side  with  them,  sweet,  lovable  little  creatures,  just 
as  good  as  natural  amiability  could  make  them.  How  are  the  bad 
ones  to  be  made  good,  and  how  are  the  sweet  little  tender  ones  to 
be  kept  from  hardening  by  contact  with  them,  besides  having  the 
weak  side  of  their  own  nature  strengthened?  What  impressions 
shall  we  write  upon  these  receptive,  credulous  souls,  who  have 
known  no  teacher  before  us,  and  who  can  know  none  after  us  with 
an  iota  of  our  own  power?  The  solemnity  of  this  question  cannot 
be  overestimated,  nor  its  responsibility  evaded,  for  its  answer  must 
be  reverberated  through  *he  eternity  of  those  whom  we  are  com- 
missioned to  instruct;  it  ought  to  pale  our  cheeks  and  drive  us  to 
onr  knees. 

Bev.  Joseph  Cook  has  demonstrated  as  self-evident  truth,  by  his 
scientific  method  of  reasoning,  that  the  word  ought  weighs  more 
than  the  universe,  and  we  find  in  this  subject  before  us  the  word 
ought  troubling  the  rest  of  the  inner  temples  of  conscience.  The 
fact  is,  that  as  instructors  of  deaf-mutes — that  is,  of  a  class  who 
must  look  to  us  for  every  thing  that  they  learn  and  have  faith  in 
during  the  most  impressible  years  of  life — we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  question  that  has  puzzled  philosophers,  and  agitated 
hearts,  and  stamped  itself  on  literature    throughout  all  the   ages — 
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what  maxmer  of  being  are  we,  where  are  we  going,  and  what  kind 
of  preparation  do  we  need  if  we  would  arrive  there  in  peace  ?  Here, 
on  this  Sunday  afternoon,  August  27,  1882,  we,  instructors  of  deaf- 
mutes,  gathered  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  are  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  problem  that  tired  the  gigantic  brains  of  the 
old  Greeks  on  the  Acropolis  until  they  laid  it  down  in  despair,  and 
confessed  their  defeat  by  erecting  an  altar  to  ''The  Unknown  God," 
and  to  their  own  sad,  sad  query,  what  manner  of  being  are  we, 
where  are  we  going,  and  what  kind  of  preparation  do  we  need  if 
we  would  arrive  there  in  peace?  To  settle  this  question  for  our- 
selves, is  to  settle  it  for  our  pupils,  for  they  can  never  know  any- 
thing of  value  about  it  except  what  we  teach  them.  To  some  that 
assertion  may  seem  too  strong,  but  will  not  candid  reflection  upon 
the  facts  in  the  case  support  it?  After  they  leave  us,  are  the 
Sunday-school  and  pulpit  open  to  them  for  instruction?  can  relig- 
ious books  and  newspapers  be  understood  by  the  majority  with 
that  ease  necessary  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will  be  read?  in 
this  busy  age,  when  the  world  is  in  a  hurry-very  much  of  a 
hurry — will  parents,  except  in  very  isolated  cases,  make  the  attempt 
to  instruct  by  the  slow,  tedious  and  discouraging  method  of  writing, 
when  for  their  hearing  children  even,  they  expect  the  Sunday-school 
and  pulpit  to  do  most  of  this  work?  It  seems  so  evident  that 
none  of  these  means  of  religious  instruction  could  be  of  benefit  to 
the  average  deaf-mute  graduate,  where  there  had  not  been  previoui 
instruction  as  to  the  way  of  salvation,  that  we  drop  this  point  at 
once,  feeling  sure  that  only  secret  hostility  to  religious  instrnction 
in  itself,  could  induce  an  experienced  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  to 
attack  the  position  taken. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  right  to  teach  reUgion 
in  an  an  institution  supported  by  the  state,  since  America  has 
declared  a  divorce  between  church  and  state,  and  since,  a  few 
years  ago,  popular  agitation  of  the  subject  virtually  stopped  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  on  the  ground  tiiat  some 
who  helped  support  these  schools  objected  to  its  teachings,  and,  in 
American  economy,  separate  funds  and  separate  schools  could  not 
be  provided  for  them.  We  remember  when  this  subject  was  before 
the  public,  of  having  a  great  deal  of  S3rmpathy  with  the  side  of  the 
question  which  argued  that  if  we  would  keep  freedom  of  conscience 
possible  to  all,  and  avoid  the  rock  of  religious  intolerance  upon 
which  the  early  colonists  almost  wrecked  the  ship  of  state,  we 
must  keep  the  religious  and  state  affairs  entirely  separate.  So  we 
still  believe. 

But  drive  any  question  to  the  extreme  verge,  and  there  is  much 
danger  of  toppling  over  into  as  great  or  even  greater  error  than  the 
one  we  seek  to  escape.  America  is  on  such  a  verge  to-day.  In  the 
face  of  being  called  a  bigot,  and  narrow  and  illiberal  in  thought, 
we  confess  to  a  growing  conviction  that  we  have  conceded  more  on 
this  Bible  question  than  opposing  elements  had  a  right  to  ask. 

We  say  "this  Bible  question,"  for  after  all,  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  ultimate  view  of  the  subject  must  depend  upon  the  an- 
swer to  the  questions — Is  the  American  idea  a  christian  one?  Has 
the  christian  religion  been  the  back-bone  that  has  carried  our  Be- 
public  upright  so  long  through  the  perils  that  threw  into  early  ruin 
experimental  republics  of  Pagan    and    Boman  Catholic   countries? 
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TVho  can  give  any  other  answer  to  these  questions  but  a  most 
emphatic  **ye8"?  Who  can  doubt,  that  however  complex  may  be 
oar  nationality,  and  however  great  the  errors  that  have -cropped  out 
here  and  there,  and  made  for  us  grievous  burdens,  the  great  under- 
horrent  of  our  national  life  has  been  a  religious  one,  which  has 
kept  steadfast  the  ship  of  state,  the  ship  of  self-government  ?  When 
that  band  of  heroic  men  and  women  landed  on  the  snow-bound 
-coast  of  New  England  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  for  what  purpose 
did  they  come ;  for  what  purpose  did  they  brave  howling  wilderness 
4ind  savage  foe,  sickness,  snow  and  death?  Was  it  not  that  they 
might  read  their  Bible  in  peace,  untrammeled  by  any  man-made 
laws  of  interpretation?  When  they  opened  this  book  and  read 
that  tiod  has  created  all  men  equal,  that  He,  for  whose  revelation 
only  the  Bible  was  written,  had  come  to  set  the  oppressed  free,  what 
did  they  do  ?  Why,  they  opened  the  arms  of  their  new  home  to 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  said  ''come/'  If  this  is  not  the 
American  idea,  what  is?  And  if  this  is  not  a  Bible  idea,  where 
did  it  come  from?  No  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  it 
«ame  from  the  groaning  and  reeking  battle-fields  of  the  old  worlds 
where  from  the  beginning,  there  had  been  strife  and  nothing  bat 
strife,  not  for  the  liberties  of  men,  but  for  a  monopoly  in  their 
oppression.  If  it  be  bigotry  to  say  that  all  that  is  grand  and 
glorious  and  progressive  in  our  national  life  is  the  result  of  the 
hold  that  the  Bible  has  had  upon  us,  then  we  glory  in  bigotry. 

Our  free  schools !  How  much  has  been  said  of  their  glory  and 
their  i)ower  by  many  who  have  not  stopped  to  consider  that  they 
too  are  a  Bible  idea,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  that  christian  senti- 
ment that  if  you  would  make  a  nation,  as  well  as  a  man,  self- 
governing,  you  must  put  into  operation  those  influences  that  shall 
bring  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side  to  the  top  and  keep  under 
that  which  is  base  and  selfish.  That  education  follows  in  the  wake 
of  the  Bible  is  a  fact  corroborated  by  all  history,  as  well  as  the 
counter  fact  that  universal  education  was  never  thought  of  by  a 
nation  not  at  least  partly  christian.  But  to-day  we  see  all  nations 
coveting  the  material  prosperity  bestowed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  dear  book  touching  with  material  blessing  homes 
and  governments  that  reject  it.  Owing  so  much  to  the  Bible, 
should  it  then  not  have  the  highest  place  of  honor  in  our  schools 
which,  when  they  have  done  their  best,  have  not  educated  the  most 
important  part  of  the  man.  Mark,  we  do  not  say  sectarianism  or 
denominationalism,  but  the  Bible.  We  believe  that  this  question  is 
yet  to  make  a  breeze  that  will  blow  a  different  way  from  the  one 
that  blew  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  when  American  citizens  would 
turn  away  the  Chinese  from  our  doors  because  of  the  trouble  it 
would  cause  to  educate  and  christianize  them,  they  are  far  more 
false  to  the  American  idea  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
insisted  that  the  Bible,  that  pillar  of  our  liberty,  should  retain  its 
place  of  honor  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  selfishness,  an  unwill- 
ingness to  assume  the  burden  of  educating  and  evangelizing  the 
ignorant  and  un-Americanized  elements  in  our  population,  that  is 
our  greatest  peril.  We  cannot  ex:clude  them,  or  we  strike  a  great 
blow  at  liberty  itself;  we  cannot  allow  them  to  transplant  their 
laws  here,  or  our  own  must  die.  It  behooves  us  then  to  examine 
—2 
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well  the  question,  In  what  is  our  liberty  rooted?  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  the  other  day,  on  the  Chautauqua  platform,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  -The  Question  of  the  Day.  Among  the  many  thrilling 
things  he  said,  was  the  following:  "Palestine  has  given  the  world 
religion ;  Greece  has  given  it  art  and  literature ;  Rome  has  given  it 
law;  England  has  given  it  commerce  and  manufactures;  and 
America  shall  give  it   liberty.    Liberty   rooted   in   religion;   liberty 

Suarded  and  defended  by  law  and  in  turn  redeeming  law  from 
espotism."  Contrast  this  statement  with  that  of  a  public  school 
teacher  in  a  western  city,  who  lately  said  to  the  writer,  "They  will 
hardly  allow  us  to  teach  even  morals  any  more."  Contrast  it  with 
that  of  a  minister  filling  one  of  the  first  pulpits  in  the  country, 
who  said  to  us,  '*It  seems  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  right  in 
their  assertion  that  to  exclude  religion  from  our  schools  would  be 
to  make  their  graduates  godless ;  some  young  men  and  women  leave 
even  the  halls  of  our  high  schools  with  no  more  idea  of  rehgion, 
or  the  principles  that  make  up  high  moral  character,  than  if  there 
were  no  such  thing."  Let  us  feel  carefully  the  pulse  of  the  wisest 
and  most  far-seeing  christian  editors  and  educators,  and  will  we 
not  find  their  sentiment  growing  stronger  every  day?  It  is  not  the 
free  schools,  but  the  denominational  schools  that  are  the  hope  of 
the  country;  not  because  religious  teaching  is  not  possible  except 
in  denominational  schools,  but  because  the  Bible,  its  source,  has 
no  place  in  other  schools.  Mr.  Abbott  said,  further,  that  this  land 
is  not  our  land,  and  intimated  that  the  judgment  of  God  will  fall 
upon  us  unless  we  hasten  the  day  when  the  church  and  the  school 
house  shall  stand  side  by  side  in  every  village.  In  our  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions  we  are  compelled  to  put  our  church  and  school 
house  under  the  same  roof.  But  says  one,  what  about  the  child  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew  ?  Would  you  compel  them  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  support  of  a  school  that  will  teach  their  children  to 
hold  a  faith  that  they  themselves  do  not  hold?  This  is  a  hard 
question,  and  the  first  impulse  is  to  give  the  indignant  response, 
"Why  no,  of  course  not."  But  what  about  the  very  large  majority 
of  Protestant  parents  who  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  their 
children  instructed  in  this  very  faith,  knowing  well  that  they  can- 
not give  them  this  instruction  themselves — must  the  will  of  the 
numerous  Protestant  parents  go  down  before  the  will  of  the  few 
Jewish  or  Catholic  parents?  To  say  yes  would  be  to  make  our 
position  untenable  in  the  light  of  this  clause  in  the  American 
Constitution,  "The  will  of  the  majority  shall  rule."  It  is  true  that 
some  interests  in  our  country  to-day  refuse  to  recognize  this  clause ; 
that  certain  foreign  elements  wish  not  only  to  come  to  America,  but  to 
transfer  their  own  national  life  to  our  soil ;  that  many  do  not 
recognize  the  diiSference  between  liberty  and  license;  do  not  know 
that  our  liberty  is  a  liberty  under  law,  and  such  law  as  never 
would  have  been  known  here  or  in  any  other  country  without  an 
open  Bible.  But  such  defects  as  these,  America  has  her  heart  set 
to  correct;  for  if  ever  the  majority  ceases  to  rule,  our  Republic 
ceases  to  be.  And  if  other  as  well  as  deaf-mute  schools  were 
obliged  to  be  home-teacher,  Sunday-school  teacher  and  preacher,  as  well 
as  secular  teacher,  to  their  pupils  through  all  the  formative  and 
impressive  years  of  their  life,  we  imagine  that  this  question  would 
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take  on  quite  a  different  complexion,  and  that  American  parents 
would  never  consent  to  see  the  foundation-stone  of  their  liberty 
and  happiness  pitched  into  the  outer  darkness. 

Granted  that  we  may  have  an  open  Bible  in  our  institutions, 
what  shall  we  teach  from  it?  Certainly  not  sectarianism;  most 
assuredly  more  than  morality,  more  than  honesty,  temperance, 
virtue,  kingship  over  ourselves.  If  this  is  all  that  we  may  teach 
bom  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  the  heathen  philosophers  may  take  its 
place  at  any  time.  By  an  open  Bible  we  mean  the  right  to  teach  that 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Bible ;  that  which  makes  it  different 
from  the  writings  of  Plato,  for  whose  ideal  thought  even  some 
Christians  have  claimed  divine  inspiration;  that  which  comes  down 
from  above,  through  the  clear-cut  path  of  revelation,  and  whispers 
glad  tidings  in  the  ears  of  the  despairing  seekers  on  the  Acropolis ; 
that  which  stretches  out  an  atoning  Saviour  on  a  cross,  and,  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  humanity  with  an  electric  shock  of  redeeming  love, 
stills  the  wail  of  the  ages,  whose  plaintive  cry  has  been,  '*Tell  me 
how  I  may  become  acquainted  with  God."  By  an  open  Bible  we 
mean  the  right  to  teach  that  which  has  the  power  to  come  into  you 
and  me  and  make  our  hearts  over  after  God's  own  pattern.  The 
human  reason  could  discover  the  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and,  in  the  brain  of  the  world's  greatest  philosopher,  this 
reason  could  walk  up  to  the  very  verge  of  revelation  and  declare 
that  man  could  be  saved  from  the  evils  within  himself  only  by  the 
incoming  of  a  power  greater  than  himself;  yet  beyond,  the  phil- 
osopher could  not  go,  could  not  see.  He  could  talk  calmly  of  the 
truth  up  to  the  moment  when  his  lips  touched  the  cup  of  fatal 
hemlock,  but  God  he  could  not  find,  could  not  touch,  could  not 
know.  Here  was  the  courage  of  a  great  heart,  but  no  solar  light 
in  the  face.  What  about  the  transfigured  countenance  of  others 
who  have  been  martyred  for  the  truth,  yet  who  have  looked  up  to 
Heaven,  out  of  the  cruel  tortures  of  flame,  with  the  expression 
Dante  ascribes  to  Beatrice, 

"She  smiled  so  joyously, 
That  God  seemed  in  her  eountenanoe  to  rejoice." 

Yea,  how  often  in  such  scenes  has  the  smile  broken  out  into 
pseans  of  victory,  vibrating  with  rapture,  because  of  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  already  revealed  to  the  soul.  Ah !  the  possibilities 
of  this  open  Bible.  Plato  could  evolve  our  idea  of  God  as  regards 
his  unity,  power  and  goodness ;  but  where  in  all  the  brilliant  con- 
steUation  of  truth  found  in  his  philosopy,  before  whose  magnificence 
scholars  and  poets  have  bowed  in  reverential  admiration  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  can  we  find  one  single  satisfactory,  experiment- 
ally-tested direction  as  to  how  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
God?  Standing  to-day  as  we  do  in  that  light  which  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  has  streamed  from  Mount  Calvary,  we  know  that 
God  allowed  the  human  intellect  to  do  its  best  in  fruitless  efforts 
to  find   him,  and   a  remedy  for  man's  woes,   that  it  might   be  pre- 

fared  for  obedience  to  a  revelation  that  it  could  not  understand, 
let  us  go  back  700  years  before  Calvary  and  hear  what  prophecy 
says  of  one  of  these  rays  of  light  streaming  from  that  source  of  all 
blessings — "And   in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the 
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book" — what  book?  the  book.  My  friends  this  is  a  grand  situation 
for  us  to-day ;  this  chapel,  this  gathering,  this  earnest  thought  upon 
this  all-important  subject — it  means  that  the  deaf  are  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Book. 

The  other  day,  Bishop  Warren,  of  th^  M.  E.  Church,  said  in  a 
lecture,  "It  is  blasphemy  against  common  sense  to  say  that  a  higher 
force  can  be  evolved  from  a  lower.^*  Let  us  all  for  one  moment 
reflect  upon  what  it  means  that  we  are  here  to-day,  upon  the  sig- 
nificant origin  of  our  work  in  history,  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
confession  that  it  is  blasphemy  against  reason  to  say  that  the  Bible 
shall  not  have  a  place  in  our  institutions,  when,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Bible,  not  a  single  deaf  and  dumb  institution  would  exist  upon 
the  earth  to-day.  We  wish  we  could  make  that  a  thousand  times 
more  emphatic.  When  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  would  debar  his 
pupils  from  the  central  truth  of  the  Bible,  he  proves  traitor  to  the 
whole  work ;  although  he  may  not  think  of  it,  he  says  by  that  act 
that  he  wishes  there  had  never  been  any  such  work.  What  was  it 
that  more  than  half  a  century  ago  stirred  the  heart  of  a  grand  good 
man  in  a  certain  New  England  town  to  deep  philanthropic  interest 
in  the  little  deaf-mute  girl  of  his  friend?  what  was  it  that  worked 
upon  his  sympathies,  until  conviction  became  resolute  action;  until 
he  had  crossed  the  sea,  forced  his  way  through  immense  difficul- 
ties, and  brought  back  to  America  as  his  reward  a  system  of  in- 
struction for  deaf-mutes  ?  It  was  the  stirring  in  his  soul  of  that 
which  was  Divine  in  its  origin ;  one  single  vibrating  string  of  that 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings  in  the  soid  of  a  man,  every  one  of 
which  must  remain  silent  unless  touched  by  God  himself.  There 
comes  to  mind  now  the  words  of  the  son  of  this  man  of  honored 
memory — by  whose  presence  we  are  so  highly  honored  to-da^— who 
once  said,  when  pleading  for  the  higher  education  of  deaf-mut-es, 
"Even  though  we  do  for  them  all  we  can,  they  still  must  lead 
shadowed  lives."  It  is  true;  it  is  sadly,  sadly  true.  It  is  our 
mournful  conviction  that  more  heart-aches;  more  silent  suffering; 
more  fierce,  wrathful,  dumb  indignation  against  God  and  fate  has 
been  felt,  down  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  being,  by  deaf-mutes,  than 
by  any  other  class  on  whom  God's  hand  has  lain  heavily — so  easy 
for  pain  to  com*e  to  them  in  some  manner  through  their  affliction, 
and  so  very  hard  to  give  an  expression  to  that  pain  which  will  be 
perfectly  understood  by  others.  Even  those  who  understand  some- 
what cannot  lift  all  the  burdens,  and  still  loneliness  and  isolation 
must  enter  largely  into  their  lives.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  what  is 
the  call  of  duty,  of  mercy,  of  love,  to  us  as  their  teachers?  Is  it 
not  that  their  religious  instruction  should  be  first  in  our  affections, 
first  in  our  effort,  first  in  our  duty  toward  them  and  God?  Is  it 
not  of  far  more  importance  that  they  leave  us  with  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  take  their  heart-aches  to  him  of  whom  it  is  said,  '*Gast 
all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,"  than  that  they 
should  have  the  most  finished  education  in  other  directions?  Let 
us  weigh  all  that  society  and  art  and  schools  and  books  can  give 
us,  with  the  cups  of  anguish  wrung  from  the  human  heart  by  need- 
less suffering,  and  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  We  all  know  that 
the  scale  dips  with  a  plunge  on  the  side  that  holds  the  cups  of 
human   anguish,   never  to  rise  until  we   put  into  the  other  side  a 
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I)erEonal'  knowledge  of  an  indwelling  Saviour,  who  can  save  from  all 
needless  pain,  and  give  a  strange,  surprising  strength  and  joy  in 
needed  pain. 

This  paper  is  already. too  Ions,  but  we  beg  one  more  word  of  the 
patience  of  our  audience.  We  nave  not  been  talking  idly,  but  out 
of  the  heart-case  of  experience.  The  time  was,  when  even  partial 
deafness,  although  it  be  not  near  so  sad  and  isolating  as  that  which 
is  total,  set  one  heart  in  angry  rebellious  criticism  against  God. 
Bat  infinite  love  followed  a  wayward  child  until  she  submitted  to 
the  incoming  of  the  One  who  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself,  and  to  be  a  recompense  a  thousand-fold  sweeter  than  all 
that  is  denied.  If  it  were  not  for  this  double  phase  of  personal 
experience,  and  the  life-purpose  growing  out  of  it,  this  paper  would 
never  have  been  written. 

The  Pbbsident — I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Gillett  to  state  to  the 
audience,  before  Miss  Sheridan  read  her  paper,  that  she  labored 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  almost  entirely  aeaf,  and  to  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience  for  her  imperfect  reading,  but  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  making  such  an  explanation. 

The  paper,  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  audience,  and  warmly 
applauded  at  the  close  of  its  reading. 

Dr.  Gillett  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Easter,  nasfor 
of  Trinity  Church,  Jacksonville,  and  President  Tanner,  of  Illinois 
College,  were  present  and  he  invited  them  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  President  trusted  the  invitation  would  be  responded  to. 

Dr.  Notes,  of  Minnesota — I  simply  arise,  before  the  discussion  of 
the  paper,  to  say  that  for  myself  I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Gillett 
failed  m  one  thing  that  he  had  in  view  on  this  occasion.  In  an 
interview  I  had  with  him,  he  Inquired  if  I  could  recommend  some 
doctor  of  divinity  to  set  before  us  something  we  ought  to  know  and 
to  enlist  our  sympathies.  I  am  emphatically  glad  he  did  not  get 
such  a  8X)eaker.  We  have  heard  an  essay  on  just  such  questions  as 
we  need  to  think  about,  and  there  is  no  better  occasion  than  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  them.  I  hope  those  gentlemen  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  question  will  favor  us  with  their  views. 

Dr.  Peet — I  heartily  second  the  su^estion  made  by  our  friend, 
Dr.  Noyes,  that  on  a  question  like  this,  so  important  to  our  work, 
we  should  hear  a  few  words  from  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  development  of  the  evidences  of  the  christian  religion  and  of 
christian  truth,  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  heart  and  soul; 
and  I  have  risen  simply  to  emphasize  that  suggestion,  hoping  that 
after  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  in  its  special  reference 
to  the  deaf,  have  said  something,  the  others  will  give  us  some  words 
of  cheer,  encouragement  and  instruction. 

There  are  several  phases  of  this  question,  which  are  met  by  different 
institutions  and  different  teachers  in  different  ways.  I  can  imagine  a 
community  so  generally  Protestant  that  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  por- 
tion would  hardly  be  thought  of.  I  can  conceive  of  a  community  where 
there  are  no  Jews,  and  where  the  Jewish  phase  of  religious  belief  would 
not  be  thought  of;  and  I  can  also  conceive  of  a  community  where 
the  intercourse  between  those  who  believe  in  God,  the  Creator,  the 
preserver  and   bountiful  Benefactor   of  mankind  is  not  affected  by 
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differences  in  creeds  or  church  names,  but  where  every  man  can  be 
so  thoroughly  and  fully  in  harmony  with  his  neighbors  on  ques- 
tions of  duty  towards  God  and  man,  that  there  shall  be  no  heart 
burnings,  no  difficulties,  but  absolute  confidence  and  affection. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  (juestion  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  liberal-mmded  persons  can  object  to  the  reading  of 
that  book  per  se,  except  that  they  fear  there  shall  be  a  wrong 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  simple  minds  of  childhood.  1 
think  that  is  the  Boman  Catholic  idea.  It  is  not  an  idea  of 
hostility,  but  of  fear  in  regard  to  interpretation,  which  they  con- 
sider might  and  ought  to  be  left  to  their  own  pastors  and  Sunday- 
schools.  There  is  no  very  great  difficulty,  unless  our  Christian 
ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers  will  not  do  their  duty.  I  can 
conceive  of  my  children  going  to  the  public  schools  without  ever  a 
prayer  being  made  or  a  word  of  Scripture  read,  and  then  going  to 
the  Sunday-school  on  the  next  Sabbath  to  get  thorough  instruction 
in  the  texts  of  the  religion  which  I  wish  them  to  hold,  and  listen- 
ing in  church  to  discourses  from  sympathizing  pastors,  if  they  are 
hearing  children.  I  can  conceive,  also,  the  same  fact  with  regard 
to  the  children  of  those  holding  exactly  opposite  religious  belief. 
Our  hearing  children  stand  on  the  same  footing,  so  far  as  secular 
education  is  concerned ;  but  when  we  come  to  religion,  it  is  the 
churches  to  which  we  respectively  belong,  and  not  the  State,  upon 
which  we  rely.  Family  influence  also  comes  in,  and  parental 
instruction  and  example  do  what  can  never  be  expected  of  the 
school.  The  question,  however,  takes  an  entirely  different  phase 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  I  must  say  that 
the  remarks  made  in  the  paper  declaring  the  Bible  to  be  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  American  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  universal  educa- 
tion, were  eloquent  and  just;  but  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
Bible,  we  are  to  consider  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  meet  the 
views  and  wishes  of  parents  of  differing  religious  creeds,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  our  whole  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  us.  In 
New  York,  those  who  have  special  religious  views  have  carried 
their  point  with  comparative  success.  The  Boman  Catholics  have 
two  institutions  in  the  state — one  of  them  having  over  800  pupils. 
They  are  taught  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  very  sedulously. 

There  is  another  institution,  the  founders  of  which  are  of  the 
Hebrew  faith,  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  they  have  an 
institution  where  the  deaf  children  of  Hebrew  parents  will  be  likely 
to  be  instructed  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion. 

Now,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York  which  forbids  uniform  sectarian  instruction  in  any  school 
which  is  supported  in  full  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds.  In  my 
own  relations  to  this  work,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  obliged  to  obey 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obey  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  so  I  have  endeavored  so  to  mould  the  religious  instruction  in 
our  institution,  that  no  person  should  say  that  we  were  not  abso- 
lutely and  thoroughly  unsectarian,  in  the  sense  of  propagandism  or 
inducing  the  children  of  parents  of  one  religion  to  leave  that 
religion  and  go  into  some  other.  We  have  endeavored  to  instruct 
our  pupils  in  the  grand  principles  of  religion — belief  in  God,  and 
obedience    to  the    Ten  Commandments.    The  Ten  Commandments 
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ve  read  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  chapel,  and  we  oblige  the 
pupils  to  recite  them  every  week,  and  we  tell  them  that  they  are 
the  foandation  of  all  true  morality.  Then  we  teach  those  things  in 
irhich  we  think  that  all  denominations  agree ;  and  that  being  done, 
we  stop,  so  far  as  indiscriminate  instruction  goes.  Then,  we  strive 
to  educate  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopalian  parents  in  the  tenets  of  their  fathers. 
I  have  been  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  with  a  delegation  of 
pupils,  translated  the  sermon,  and  translated  all  the  services,  and 
I  have  been  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  translated  the  services 
there.  I  have  been  to  a  great  variety  of  churches,  where  the  chil- 
dren were,  by  the  consent  and  desire  of  their  parents,  confirmed 
and  received  into  the  church.  And  what  is  the  result?  It  makes 
no  difference  what  denomination  of  christians  it  is.  In  every  one 
of  them  the  members  are  governed  by  the  grand  principles  of  love 
to  God,  obedience  to  him,  and  faith  in  Christ.  They  are  governed 
by  principle ;  they  pray ;  they  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
^d,  and  look  forward  to  pleasing  him  in  this  world,  and  to  being 
with  him  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  what  church  they  belong ;  and  the  pupils  them- 
selves, coming  together  as  christians  of  different  names,  seem  to 
have  no  prejudices  one  against  another.  Striving  after  this  idea, 
I  am  able  to  please  the  parents,  and  get  their  confidence,  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  please  God.  This  is  my  idea  of  teaching 
the  christian  religion  in  an  unsectarian  manner. 

Mr.  Woods — In  regard  to  the  essay  read,  I  must  say  I  have  never 
heard  from  platform  or  pulpit  a  more  complete  or  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  relations  of  religion  to  education.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  discussion  has  taken  too  wide  a  range.  I  should  much 
rather  bear  from  teachers  in  regard  to  methods  employed  by  them 
in  their  schools ;  that  is  what  we  wish  to  know.  In  regard  to  the 
course  pursued  in  our  own  institution,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
what  it  is.  We  are  not  troubled  with  anything  of  the  sort  Dr. 
Peet  mentions.  I  am  sure  that  in  our  school-rooms  we  never  think 
whether  parents  are  Boman  Catholics,  Presbyterians  or  Methodists. 
The  question  of  sectarianism  never  comes  into  our  thoughts  at  all. 
But  we  are  anxious  to  teach  the  children  religion,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  I  think  in  no  institution  is  the  religious  element 
more  strong  than  in  our  own.  On  the  Sabbath  we  have  a  lecture 
in  the  chapel  before  all  the  pupils,  delivered  by  the  principal,  or  in 
his  absence,  by  one  of  the  teachers.  On  Sabbath  afternoon  we 
formerly  had  a  lecture  of  some  sort,  but  some  years  ago  we  adopted 
the  plan  of  having  each  class  meet  its  teacher  in  the  school-room, 
and  have  their  religious  exercises.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the 
usual  morning  exercise  in  the  chapel,  where  the  whole  school  is 
gathered  together.  For  the  last  few  years,  we  have  followed  on  Sun- 
day the  International  system  of  Sabbath-school  lessons  and  found 
it  good. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lack  in  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and 
4umb  of  the  power  to  retain  religious  truth— a  great  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  Bible.  The  pupils  seem  to  understand  a  great  many 
religious  truths;  but  of  the  Bible,  of  its  truths,  of  its  authorship, 
^d  of  the  various  relations  that  the  parts  bear  to  one  another,  they 
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have  little  idea,  and  when  given  to  them  they  retain  it  but  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  know  how  to  give  them  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  so  that  they  will  retain  it  from  year  to  year,  so* 
that  we  can  converse  with  them  and  question  them  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  and  its  various  books,  and  the  persons  therein  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  truths  and  doctrines  therein  inculcated,  and  find  that 
they  remember  them.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  every  Sabbath  to  know 
what  is  the  best  method.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  lack- 
ing to  interest  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Bible. 

Of  course  there  is  something  far  better  than  precept  merely  given 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  that  is  the  lives  of  the  teachers.  I  think 
we  as  teachers  should  bring  this  element  into  our  school-rooms.  On 
every  day  of  the  week  our  pupils  should  see  that  we  are  governed 
and  directed  by  the  reUgion  of  Christ ;  that  religion  is  not  a  merely 
formal  matter,  but  something  that  belongs  to  the  inner  life  of  everv 
one.  If  a  teacher  comes  day  after  day  and  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
with  such  a  spirit  we  shall  accomplish  more  than  by  any  other 
system. 

Mb.  Schilling  —This  discussion  having  been  opened  by  a  lady, 
and  so  many  ladies  being  present  as  members  of  the  conventioQ,  ii 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  they  should  take  part  in  this  discussion. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  in  this  house  that  has  the  best- 
method  of  imparting  religious  or  any  other  instruction.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  compare  notes.  I  have  never  found  any  rational  parents 
who  seek  the  welfare  of  their  children  who  object  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. If  you  call  strict  sectarianism  religion  there  may  be  objection. 
The  greater  part  of  the  science  of  religion  is  uniform ;  and  I  would 
rather  have  my  child  learn  complete  trust  in  God  in  affliction,  ta 
fear  God  in  prosperity,  and  have  faith  in  him  at  all  times,  than  to 
learn  some  particular  tenet;  and  no  parents,  I  think,  wiU  object  to 
having  such  ideas  imparted.  The  most  difficult  period  is  that  of 
early  childhood.  When  the  child  is  first  learning  to  read  we  must 
fall  back  upon  pictures  representing  the  scenes  of  the  Bible.  A  large 
part  of  the  Bible  consists  of  pictures  in  words.  With  deaf-motes  we 
must  resort  to  pictures  representing  Bible  scenes.  Perhaps  the  child 
has  ideas  at  a  funeral,  thoughts  which  to  him  are  a  part  of  his  re- 
ligion. Ask  him  where  he  thinks  his  brother  or  his  sister  went,  when 
covered  up  in  the  ground,  or  where  he  thinks  his  father  is  now,  or 
what  has  become  of  his  mother.  Such  questions  as  these  the  child 
has  an  interest  in.  The  little  one  will  thus  form  an  idea  of  heaven, 
of  immortality  and  of  the  soul ;  and  you  can  convey  those  ideas  to 
him  in  his  first  years.  When  the  child  is  older,  if  you  will  thought- 
fully teach  the  idea  of  a  Sabbath,  of  God,  of  religious  service,  the 
purpose  of  people  going  to  church,  he  will  show  an  interest  in  these 
matters.  I  have  found  the  religious  papers  very  goou,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  questions  in  the  International  lesson-leaves  very  good.  Of 
course  we  cannot  follow  any  one  method.  Who  can  ?  Who  can  get 
up  and  say,  you  must  do  just  so  and  bring  about  just  such  results?" 
I  find  that  in  almost  every  teacher's  experience  there  are  hints  which 
may  profitably  be  employed.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  religious 
life  of  a  teacher,  manifested  daily,  is  more  powerful  than  all  instruc- 
tion. 
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The  President  —  Information  by  any  members  of  the  convention 
who  have  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  principles  and  plans 
for  securing  the  great  end  of  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  our  institutions,  is  desirable. 

Pbof.  Notes — I  heartily  sympathize  with  those  who  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  this  afternoon.  I  will  not  presume  that  I  can  throw 
any  light  further  than  to  give  the  results  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience. A  few  members  are  aware  that  new  enterprises  in  a  young 
state  receive  a  good  deal  of  careful  scrutiny ;  and  as  they  open  great 
vortexes  for  the  reception  of  state  funds,  they  are  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest  and  watched  with  great  vigilance.  In  Minnesota^ 
a  few  years  ago,  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  with 
especial  reference  to  our  state  institutions.  This  act  was  known  aa 
the  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act.  Some  thought  it  was  brought  up 
to  rule  the  Bible  out  of  the  state  institutions.  I  presume  the  friends 
of  the  Catholic  religion  had  some  reason  for  feeling  that  they  had 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  institutions  of  the  state,  when  I 
was  a  college  boy,  I  felt  that  the  world  was  going  wrong,  and  that 
the  Catholics  were  bound  to  turn  everything  upside  down ;  but  the 
more  I  observed,  the  more  kindly  I  have  felt  toward  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  rights  of  Catholics,  for  they  have  rights.  When  the 
mitter  came  before  us  I  felt  somewhat  anxious  in  regard  to  it.  As 
superintendent  of  an  institution  and  director  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  it,  what  should  I  do,  if  the  best  text-book  of  morals 
was  prohibited  by  law  to  be  used  in  the  school?  I  felt  bound  to 
do  the  best  I  could,  and  abide  by  the  consequence. 

I  have  tried  to  deal  honestly  with  all  denominations,  and  have 
given  them  privileges  which  they  have  appreciated.  I  do  not  think 
any  evil,  but  good  rather,  has  followed.  Questions  arise  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  we  should  met  them  honestly.  Pupils  ask : 
How  is  this?  one  talks  about  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  an- 
other about  purgatory;  please. explain?  I  have  had  pupils  come  to 
me  with  such  questions.  I  tell  them  honestly:  "I  think  differently 
from  you,  or  from  what  your  father  and  mother  do.  I  respect 
your  opinion  and  that  of  your  parents;  if  you  want  to  have  that 
explained,  you  had  better  go  to  the  priest.  If  you  want  my  opinion, 
I  can  give  it  to  you."  So  I  would  nave  the  officers  of  the  mstitu- 
tion  deal  honestly  and  faithfully,  just  as  I  would  have  my  own  child 
taught.  Be  honest  and  true  to  these  trusts,  and  let  our  Catholic 
friends  understand  that  you  mean  to  be  honest.  It  is  not  religion 
that  they  fear,  but  rathe .  the  absence  of  religion.  They  have  some 
reason  for  saying  that  oi>r  schools  are  becoming  godless. 

There  is  another  point  The  teachers  of  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  be  emphatically  men  and  women  of  faith. 
They  should  be  men  and  women  having  faith  in  God,  in  humanity 
in  themselves  and  in  the  future.  I  am  glad  that  two  speakers  have 
emphasized  the  matter  of  right  living  before  the  children.  When 
I  took  a  little  class  in  Philadelphia  in  1852,  I  had  just  come  from 
college,  and  I  noticed  that  when  I  came  into  the  room  the  chil 
dren  telegraphed  in  signs  what  kind  of  dickey,  pants  and  coat 
had  on.  They  went  through  me  in  this  way  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, almost.    My  first  impression  of   them  was:     ''These  children 
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have  eyes,"  children  will  read  men  and  women  right  through.  They 
cannot  tell  their  ideas  in  language  perhaps ;  they  cannot  put  them 
into  sentences;  but  they  know  you  like  a  book.  So,  now,  if  you 
want  to  make  an  impression  on  these  children,  show  that  you  are 
men  and  women  of  faith,  not  simply  in  the  school  room,  but  every 
day,  upon  the  play-ground  or  wherever  you  meet  them.  One  of 
the  most  happy  illustrations  of  this  that  I  ever  knew  in  thirty 
years  of  labor,  was  the  influence  of  that  good  man,  David  H.  Car- 
roll, who  passed  away  last  May,  in  our  institution.  His  name  is 
a  fragrance  on  the  lips  and  fingers  of  every  one  who  knew  him. 
His  heart  was  fruitful  of  kindness  and  love,  just  such  as  the 
Master  wants  in  these  institutions  and  in  these  teachers.  If  yon 
see  a  little  boy  in  trouble,  lift  him  up.  Love  cannot  be  enforced 
by  any  sign  language,  or  written  or  picture  language,  that  will 
make  such  impression  as  little  acts  of  kindness.  That  is  the  way 
the  Master  did,  and  that  is  the  way  we  must  do. 

Ebv.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet — The  speakers  who  have  alluded  to 
the  living  character  of  the  teachers,  have  touched  the  right  chord. 
We  may  not  agree  in  the  details  of  method.  I  suppose  every 
teacher  has  to  work  out  the  problem  in  his  own  school  life  in  a 
great  measure.  Of  course  he  is  thankful  to  get  the  experience  of 
others ;  but  the  earnest,  faithful,  prayerful  teacher,  wherever  he  is, 
whether  restricted  in  any  way  from  using  the  volume  of  God's 
Holy  Word  or  not,  will  impress  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  amount 
of  religious  faith  and  instruction. 

A  single  thought  occurs  to  me  of  another  kind :  It  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  know,  in  all  the  work  which  we  undertake,  in  this  life  of  faith, 
in  this  attempt  at  spiritual  culture,  that  although  it  is  a  great 
mystery  what  eflFect  the  prayers  of  christian  people  have  upon  the 
great  Father  above,  still  it  is  a  great  comfort  for  us  to  know  that 
in  some  way   we  are  benefited    and    helped  by   the  sympathy  and 

grayers  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Saviour,  although  they  may  not 
e  laboring  in  our  particular  department.  And  I  can  not  forbear 
mentioning  in  this  respect  that  on  this  day,  in  the  body  of  chris- 
tians in  which  my  lot  is  cast,  according  to  the  system  which  we 
pursue  from  year  to  year,  this  is  what  we  call  the  twelfth  Sunday 
after  Trinity ;  and  the  gospel  for  this  day's  service  sets  out  the 
miracle  of  our  blessed  Lord's  healing  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  at 
the  time  when  he  spoke  the  word,  Ephphatha.  It  will  certainly  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  probably  millions  of  christians  throughout 
the  world,  for  the  great  English  nation,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  its  colonies,  uses  the  book  of  prayer  substantially  the  same 
as  we  do  in  this  country ;  so  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to- 
day, in  its  service,  probably  helps  millions  of  christian  people  to 
think  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Now  we  are  trying,  so  far  as  our 
labors  are  concerned,  to  interest  our  people  and  to  have  them  on 
this  day  support  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plementing the  religious  instruction  begun  in  the  institution;  for 
we  know  that  without  this  beginning  in  the  institutions  we  could 
not  do  our  work.  The  teachers  here  lay  the  foundations,  and  we 
go  on  and  try  to  lead  the  deaf-mutes,  as  they  come  out  of  school, 
to  put  their  faith  in  the  Saviour.  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  chris- 
tians to  know  this  simple    fact  that  we  are  interesting   all  our  peo- 
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pie  in  the  matter  of  benefiting  our  deaf-mute  brethren.  As  the 
years  roll  on,  our  people  will  know  more  and  more  about  this 
work;  for  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  church 
work  we  also  refer  to  the  work  of  these  institutions,  explaining  the 
sign  language,  and  thus  attempt  to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
those  whom  our  Heavenly  Father  has  deprived  of  hearing.  Let  us 
feel  that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  love  of  christian  people,  as  we 
undertake  this  peculiarly  difficult  work. 

Deaf-mutes  were  left  for  centuries  m  ignorance  and  darkness. 
They,  as  a  class,  were  last  to  be  brought  into  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  gospel.  I  am  sure  if  we  all  try  to  ask  God  to  help  us,  he 
will  impart  knowledge,  and  we  shall  find  kind  christians  ready  to 
aid  us.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  reality  in  the  sight  of  these  children  that  God 
has  given  us  to  instruct,  and  we  must  leave  the  results  with  God ; 
and  we  know  the  Spirit  of  God  will  act  and  work  with  us.  Let  us 
try  to  lead  our  deaf-mutes  to  feel  that  they  will  not  do  their  duty 
until  they  become  connected  with  some  religious  body.  This  is  a 
great  thought  to  present  to  them,  not  to  let  them  feel  that  they 
can  go  into  the  world,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  them  just  to 
read  their  Bible  and  stay  at  home  and  say  their  prayers.  This  is 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  our  deaf-mute  children  and  young 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  taught  that  they  must  have 
pastoral  relations,  must  do  their  part  towards  sustaining  the  body 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  in  this  way  they  .will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  relate  a  touching  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
deaf-mute  young  woman,  a  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  many 
years  ago.  It  shows  that  although,  at  first,  when  a  deaf-mute  child 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  family,  it  is  regarded  as  a  trouble  and 
affliction,  yet  often  it  has  proved  that  the  child  has  become  a  great 
comfort  to  the  family.  It  shows  us  that  God  is  working  through 
all  these  strange  vicissitudes  his  purposes  of  love  and  mercy  towards 
our  race. 

I  remember  a  very  interesting  young  woman.  She  was,  I  think, 
a  pupil  of  my  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  Peet.  She  developed  a  lovely 
christian  character.  On  finishing  her  education,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  at  home  with  a  father  who  was  an  openly  irreligious, 
ungodly  man,  a  perfect  blasphemer.  That  dear  child  read  to  him 
and  prayed  for  him ;  set  him  a  constant  christian  example,  and 
God  touched  his  heart,  and  ere  long  that  heart  was  softened  and 
he  became  a  christian  man  and  died  a  believer  in  the  better  life. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  which  have  occurred  all  over  the 
land.  Such  things,  when  presented  in  this  simple  way,  touch  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women;  and  after  all,  if  you  pin  them  down  to 
the  results  of  this  life,  they  will  say:  "We  will  not  oppose  you,  go 
on  and  do  your  work*  Do  all  you  can  to  help  these  deaf-mute 
children  in  the  way  towards  eternal  life."  I  am  sure  that,  feeling 
that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  prayers  and  good  will  of  christian 
brethren  in  all  religious  bodies,  we  shall  try  to  do  our  work  and  to 
lead  as  many  as  possible  of  these  dear  children  to  that  world  where 
by  and  by  they  shall  hear  the  praises  of  God  and  join  with  us  who 
have  been  blessed  with  all  our  faculties. 
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Dr.  Gillett — The  paper  has  seemed  to  imply  that  there  are 
some  analogies  between  the  Bible  in  the  common  schools  and  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  may  be  some 
analogies ;  but  they  are  few  and  not  very  strong.  If  you  shut  the 
Bible  out  of  the  common  schools,  a  boy  or  a  girl  that  can  hear  and 
talk  can  go  to  the  Sabbath-school  and  sit  under  the  droppings  of 
the  sanctuary  twice  every  Sunday.  He  will  hear  the  gospel  preached 
in  the  music  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  market;  he  can't  run  away, 
he  can't  hide  himself  from  the  influence  and  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  if  he  wants  to.  If  he  runs  away  to  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
the  Methodist  itinerant  will  find  him ;  and  if  he  conceals  himself  in 
dens  of  iniquity,  William  Taylor  or  some  other  evangelist  will  find 
him  and  preach  the  gospel  to  him.  He  cannot  go  so  far  on  this 
continent,  that  some  good  Baptist,  Presbyterian  or  Catholic — some- 
body who  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  Christ — ^will  not  find  him.  He 
cannot  go  away  from  the  influence  of  the  gospel  if  he  wants  to. 
He  may  resist  it  or  fight  against  it ;  but  it  will  be  a  fight  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  evangelists  anywhere 
may  come  around  him ;  but  they  cannot  preach  the  gospel  to  him, 
unless  he  has  had  some  preliminary  education  while  in  the  schools. 
Now  I  understand  perfectly  that  if  you  do  not  include  the  spiritual 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  schools,  but  defer  it  until  it 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  church  mission  in  any  church,  you 
might  as  well  expect  the  dews  of  heaven  to  dissolve  the  rocks  under- 
lying the  mountains.  It  cannot  be  done.  If  they  ever  have  a  relig- 
ious education,  that  education  must  be  commenced  early  and  largely 
extended  while  they  are  children  in  school ;  and  I  want  to  say  here, 
understanding  fully  what  I  say,  that  the  teacher  who  fails  to  inculcate 
religious  truth  and  fails  to  inculcate  religious  truth  honestly,  is  recre- 
ant to  his  trust  and  to  his  opportunity ;  and  I  want  to  say  in  the  same 
connection  that  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  teach  religious  truth  in 
a  circumscribed,  sectarian,  denominational  spirit  has  no  native  breadth 
of  character  and  no  business  to  stand  before  a  class  of  deaf-mutes. 
There  is  a  happy  medium  that  all  of  us  or  nearly  all  can  attain. 
Everybody  likes  an  honest  man,  and  you  like  an  honest  man  in  relig- 
ious affairs  just  as  much  as  an  honest  man  standing  behind  a  counter 
or  keeping  ledgers  in  a  bank.  There  are  those  who  say  (but  they  are 
few)  that  the  religious  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  had  better 
be  deferred  until  he  becomes  a  little  older,  and  more  developed 
mentally  and  can  exercise  judgment  for  himself.  You  will  sometimes 
find  parents  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  that  they  will 
take  that  position  with  reference  to  their  children,  and  say,  I  do  not 
propose  to  bias  the  mind  of  my  child  when  young.  I  will  wait  until  he 
can  act  for  himself.  That  is  about  as  reasonable  an  idea,  far  less 
reasonable  than  that  of  the  young  man  whose  father,  a  farmer,  said  to 
him,  "  John,  it  is  going  to  be  very  cold  to-night ;  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter bring  in  the  flock ;  it  looks  like  a  terrible  storm.*'  The  boy  goes 
out  and  comes  back.  His  father  says,  **  John,  did  you  get  the  sheep 
in  ?  "  He  replies,  '*  Yes,  all  the  old  ones,  but  not  the  lambs."  "  Why 
not?"  **0h,  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  cold  night,  and  1  think 
we  had  better  leave  them  out  a  few  nights  in  the  cold  to  see  whether 
they  can  stand  it."    And  so  there  are  some  men  who  would  turn  their 
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children  oat  to  the  evil  influence  of  society  and  they  can  stand  it, 
and  then  when  they  get  to  be  adults  they  will  let  them  go  into  the 
church  and  under  the  influences  of  religious  instruction.  Not  many 
such  will  come  in. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  alluded  to  the  Scripture  read  to-day  in  the  Anglican 
church ;  and  there  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  the  Saviour  that  touches 
my  heart,  as  very  few  other  instances  in  his  life  do.  When  he  stood 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  he  wept  and  brought  him  to  life.  When  he 
was  at  Cana  of.  Galilee,  he  was  joyful  and  mirthful ;  but  when  he  took 
the  deaf  man  by  the  hand  he  looked  up  and  heaved  a  groan.  There  is 
more  than  a  simple  narration,  or  accidental  historical  occurrence  in 
that  he  groaned.  All  along  down  through  thousands  of  years  that 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  humanity  until  Christ,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  any  religious  influence  had  ever  been  able  to  reach  the  deaf, 
and  while  considering  the  position  and  condition  of  a  deaf-mute  with- 
out instruction  well  might  our  Lord  groan.  It  is  the  sympathy  with 
that  groan,  it  is  the  harmony  with  that  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  pre- 
vails in  this  land  so  largely,  and  also  in  other  lands,  which  causes  the 
{i^ple  to  put  their  hands  down  into  their  pockets  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  pay  for  it  gladly  and  cheerfully.  It  is 
that  they  may  bring  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  only  heathens  without  religious  instruction — certainly  are 
not  christians. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  I  am  a  Methodist;  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  everywhere ;  but  if  I  ever  undertook,  in  the  course  of 
my  thirty  years'  experience  in  teaching  deaf-mutes,  to  make  a  Meth- 
odQfit  out  of  any  one  whose  father  and  mother  were  not  Methodists, 
I  do  not  know  it.  If  I  had  done  so,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self. I  know  there  is  enough  of  truth  in  any  church  to  save  any 
lost  sinner  that  has  wandered  from  God. 

Dr.  Peet  says  that  in  his  institution  they  teach  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, so  do  we ;  and  he  teaches  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  do  we. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  teaches  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  go  fur- 
ther; I  take  that  interview  held  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
NicodemuB,  so  sacred,  that  it  was  put  off  till  the  still  hours  of 
the  night,  when  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  interruption,  and 
when  he  spent  the  hours  of  the  night  talking  about  the  truth,  ''Ye 
must  be  bom  again;"  and  God  forbid  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  pass  out  from  my  hands  without  my  telling  them,  in  God's 
fear,  "Ye  must  be  born  again;"  for  I  expect  to  meet  them  at  the 
judgment,  and  answer  for  the  fidelity  with  which  I  have  taught 
them  these  great  truths  and  great  principles.  I  would  rather  drop 
dead  in  my  tracks  than  misuse  any  opportunity  to  impress,  as  far 
as  I  possibly  can,  that  truth  upon  my  pupils,  "Ye  must  be  bom 
again."  I  should  regard  my  influence  largely  as  a  failure  if  I  had 
been  recreant  to  that  supremest  of  all  truths,  and  was  not  anxious 
to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  this  truth,  and  not  only  to  a 
knowledge  of  it  intellectually,  but  to  a  practical  experience  of  the 
truth  in  their  own  hearts.  Sometimes,  however,  curious  circum- 
stances occur  in  the  experience  of  the  teachers  of  deaf-mutes.  It 
cannot  very  well  be  otherwise ;  for  the  teacher  stands*  in  loco  parentis, 
fts  well  as  in  the  place  of  teacher.  He  stands  in  the  place  of  pas- 
tor, and  there  is   no  other  individual  in   all  the  community  who 
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combines  in  himself  so  many  and  varied  responsibilities  as  the 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  He  stands  in  the  place  of  that  most  sacred 
of  all  human  relationships  in  many  instances— in  the  place  of 
father  and  mother.  Whatever  the  deaf-mute  gets  in  life  of  educa- 
tion he  will  get  from  his  teacher,  while  he  is  in  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  believe  in  churches  or  denominations.  I  said  I 
was  a  Methodist.  Yet  I  have  a  good  deal  more  respect  and  regard 
for  an  honest  Presbyterian  than  a  hypocritical  Methodist.  Let  every 
man  be  honest,  and  He  will  have  the  respect  of  every  other  honest 
man. 

Pupils  come  sometimes  and  say  ''what  do  you  think  about  this 
church?"  I  reply,  **That  church  was  good  enough  for  your  father 
and  mother,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  you."  **What  do  you  think 
of  confession?"  I  say,  **Well,  I  have  known  you  four  or  five  years, 
and  the  trouble  is,  you  don't  confess  enough ;  confess  your  sins  to 
God  and  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  all  the  confession  you  will  do 
to  man  will  never  hurt  you."  Sometimes  they  come  and  say,  "Do 
you  think  I  had  better  be  baptized  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling?" 
I  will  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  these  questions  this  afternoon,  bat 
I  have  stood  at  the  baptistry  and  have  interpreted  with  joy  to  a 
child  when  it  was  dipped  into  the  water,  and  I  trusted  that  God 
had  touched  it  with  his  redeeming  grace ;  and  I  have  stood  at  the 
altar  of  a  Presbyterian  church  and  seen  the  water  trickle  down  on 
the  forehead,  and  have  prayed  that  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace 
might  be  distilled  into  their  hearts.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
road  you  go,  if  you  only  get  to  the  good  world. 

Dr.  Gillett  then  showed  to  the  audience  some  large  picture  cards 
which  he  employed  with  good  effect  in  giving  religious  instruction. 
The  children  would  understand  the  pictures  and  talk  about  them, 
He  also  showed  illustrated  Sunday-school  papers  and  journals,  in- 
cluding the  International  Sunday-school  lesson-papers,  Lesson 
Leaves,  * 'Picture  Words,"  "Apples  of  Gold,*'  and  lecture  lesson-pa- 
pers of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  other  denominations.  The 
"Living  Church"  is  taken  for  older  pupils.  Besides  these  there  is 
the  "Morning  Life,"  full  of  pictures,  and  the  "Food  for  Lambs." 
Dr.  Gillett  aimed  to  have  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  papers  to 
distribute  among  the  children,  so  that  they  might  exchange  them. 
The  "Temperance  Banner"  is  another  good  paper  for  Sunday  read- 
ing, and  the  "Child's  Paper,"  published  by  tne  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, "The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  "Truth  in  Life,"  "The  Ameri- 
can Messenger,"  and  the  "British  Workman,"  were  all  .excellent  pa- 
pers, full  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
which  Dr.  Gillett  procures  for  his  pupils.  This  was  one  of  the 
widest  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  convention,  and  Dr.  Gillett 
said  his  heart  was  full  of  it;  but  ne  could  not  talk  any  longer. 

Dr.  Peet — I  would  like  to  say  a  single  word.  I  hope  I  ha\e 
not  been  misunderstood  in  my  desire  to  express  how  we  might 
come  in  contact  with  all  christian  churches,  and  with  all  good 
men,  and  yet  find  union.  I  hope  I  was  not  misunderstood  as  to 
my  strong  belief  that  the  greatest  object  of  every  teacher  should  be  to 
bring  his  children  to  church  by  every  method  possible,  by  his  hfe,  by 
his  example,  his  precepts,  by  teaching  the  Scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  by  omitting  no  doctrine   essential  to    salvation.    That 
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I  intended  should  be  implied.  1  merely  wished  to  give  a  view  as 
to  how  this  work  could  be  done  in  connection  and  in  sympathy 
with  all  true  christian  men,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called ;  and  1  cannot  better  express  my  thought,  than  to  say  that  I 
subscribe  fully,  heartily,  perfectly  and  rejoicingly,  to  all  that  Dr. 
Gillett  has  said. 

Mb.  McClure,  of  Nebraska — I  am  very  glad  that  this  subject 
has  been  so  freely  and  so  fully  presented.  It  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  have  been  interested  for  years.  I  only  wish  to  empluisize  one 
pent,  and  that  is  that  as  teachers  we  must  make  it  our  highest 
aim  to  lead  those  under  our  instructions  to  Christ.  It  is  the  object 
above  every  other  to  bring  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

Mb.  Atwood,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  convention  in  the  sign 
language,  and  his  remarks  were  translated  into  words  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallaudet.  He  told  about  a  man  who,  in  India,  turned  a 
branch  of  a  tree  down  to  the  ground  until  it  became  another  tree 
with  roots  in  the  soil.  It  took  many  years,  but  after  awhile  it  be- 
came like  the  parent  tree.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  religious 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  labor,  expecting  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  will  be  slow  in  appearing.  Deaf-mutes  could  un- 
derstand all  the  truths  of  the  Bible  when  properly  explained  to 
them,  just  as  the  father  at  home  explains  and  sets  the  example 
and  his  child  follows.  If  the  child  does  wrong  the  father  expresses 
his  displeasure.  So  the  teacher  might  show  to  the  deaf-mutes  how 
God  is  displeased  with  disobedience  and  pleased  with  obedience. 

Dr.  Gillett  called  upon  Dr.  Tanner,  President  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville,  to  say  a  few  words. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tanner,  of  Illinois — Silver  is  speech  and  golden  is  si- 
lence. I  would  be  glad  to  keep  my  seat,  but  common  courtesy 
demands  a  word  of  response  to  the  invitation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  institution  [Illinois]  has  been  to 
me  a  theological  seminary.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  was 
in  Jacksonville  a  convention  of  college  men.  In  company  with 
several  others  I  came  up  here  one  morning  to  see  what  was  doing. 
The  last  exhibition  was  by  a  class  in  articulation;  articulation  was 
then  a  new  experiment.  The  last  exercise  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  a  fair  girl  of  fourteen.  Such  words  as  "Our 
Father,"  falling  from  lips  no  longer  dumb,  here  received  a  meaning 
to  me  which  they  never  had  before.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  ear  of  the  great  God  was  a  little  nearer  than  if  the  petition 
had  been  uttered  by  one  of  those  college  presidents  and  doctors  of 
divinity. 

In  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the  essay  and  what  Dr.  Gil- 
lett has  just  been  saying,  I  ask,  would  you  shut  the  Book,  would 
Jon  cease  to  teach  these  children  to  say  "Our  Father?"  It  would 
e  a  cruel,  cruel  thing;  shame  on  the  man  that  sits  on  the  ros- 
trum and  flies  the  American  flag  at  Washington,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  says,  "shut  this  Book,"  take  it  out  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  take  it  out  of  the  insane  asylums, 
take  it  out  of  the  blind  asylums,  because,  forsooth,  these  institutions 
are  supported  by  money  from  the  public  treasury.  I  feel  some- 
"what  deeply  on    this    question.    For   fourteen    years,    on    Sabbath 
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afternoons,  I  have  spent  this  hour  in  speaking  to  a  congregation 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  insane  persons.  Oh, 
friends,  among  all  these  wrecks  of  time  there  is  just  one  plank 
that  floats,  it  is  the  New  Testament.  Liberal  education  is  a  misno- 
mer when  you  leave  out  of  philosophy  the  everlasting  thoughts 
found  in  the  Book. 

I  rejoice,   sir,  that  the  deliberations   of    the  week  begin  with  this 
discussion.    I  believe  it  will  hallow  all  the  exercises  before  you. 

Eev.  Job  Tukner  addressed  the  convention  in  the  sign  language, 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  interpreting.      He    expressed   pleasure 
with  the  paper.    In  the  institution  religious  education  goes  on ;  but 
when  children  leave  the  school  they  are  apt  to  go    back    into  igno- 
rance and  darkness.    As  for  himself,  he    was   trying  to  help  deaf- 
mutes  after  they  left  the  schools.     Mr.    Turner   gave    examples  of 
the  declension  in  religion  of   pupils  who  had  been  properly  trained 
in  school,  but  had  for  many  years    been    deprived    or   intercourse 
with  others  and  of  religious   instruction.    Mr.    Turner  referred  to 
the  institution  in  Georgia,  of  which  Mr.  Connor   is  superintendent, 
and  said  that  some  of  the  students  had  expressed    a  desire   to  be 
baptized,  but  he  had  advised  them  that  it  was    a    state  institution 
and  that  it   would    not   do    to    interfere    in   such    matters;    if  the 
parents  were  willing  it  would   be    all   right.    He    gave    a    detailed 
description  of  the  manner  in  which    religious  instruction  was  given 
in  this  institution.    Mr.  Turner  said  that  while  he  was  in  Newport 
he    met    an  old   deaf-mute  gentleman,    eighty-five    years    of   age, 
named  George  Gomstock,  who  brought  out  to  him  several  old  books 
which  were  sixty  years  old,  containing   lectures  by   Dr,  Peet  when 
he  was  a  pupil  in   Hartford  in   1818,   lectures   by  Dr.    Turner  and 
others,  all  preserved  in   this  manuscript   book.      Mr.  Turner  asked 
for  one  of  them.    Mr.  Gomstock  replied  that  after  he  was  dead  and 
^one  he  should  have  them  all.    Within  the  last  year  Mr.  Gomstock 
had  died  and  Mr.  Turner  expected  soon  to  receive  the  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Turner  would  then    show   them    to   Dr.  Peet,    and  perhaps  it 
would  be  thought  best  to  publish  them  for  general  distribution.    As 
to  his  own  work  it  was  unsectarian;    all   his   efforts    were   to  lead 
deaf-mutes  to  put  faith  in  Ghrist,   but  if  he    had   more   means  he 
could  do  more  work.    The  laborers  were  too  few. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  session  would  begin  at 
half  past  nine  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 


THIED  DAY— MONDAY. 

President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  called  the  convention  to  order  at  half 
past  nine  A.  M.,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Maclntire  offered  prayer,  interpreted 
by  the  president. 

The  minutes  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  sessions  were  read  by 
Secretary  Woods  and  approved. 

Dr.  Gillett  announced  that  among  the  visitors  was  Hon.  S.  B. 
Gapps,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion. A  great  deal  was  due  to  him  for  his  earnestness  and  efficiency 
in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Gillett  intro- 
duced Mr.  Gapps,  who  addressed  the  convention  as  follows,  Mr. 
Hammond  interpreting : 
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Hon.  S.  jr.  Cafpa — Mr  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  regret 
that  basiness  engagements  prevented  my  being  present  at  the  open- 
ing session.  I  also  regret  the  absence  of  my  associate  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  both  of  whom  expected  to  be  present.  It 
would  properly  devolve  upon  the  president  of  the  board  to  extend  a 
word  of  greeting;  but  as  he  is  not  here,  I  cheerfully  assume  that 
dnty.  You  are  assembled  to-day,  as  I  perceive  from  the  roster,  from 
aknost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  the  neighboring  Dominion 
of  Canada,  drawn  by  a  common  interest  in  deaf-mute  education. 
Soeha  meeting  as  this  cannot  occur  without  some  sacrifice  of  time  and 
of  personal  convenience  as  well  as  of  money ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent  of  this 
institution  for  your  comfort  will  be  such  as  to  compensate  you  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  incurred.  I  trust  you  wUl  find  a  home 
within  the  walls  of  these  spacious  buildings  and  beautiful  grounds; 
that  nothing  will  occur  to  mar  the  harmony  of  your  proceedings, 
and  that  you  will  bear  hence  a  vision  of  pleasant  recollections  of  all 
that  you  have  met  and  of  all  that  you  have  seen. 

An  institution  such  as  the  one  you  are  visiting  is  not  the  product 
of  a  single  year  nor  of  a  single  decade ;  it  is  rather  the  outgrowth  of 
more  than  a  generation.  It  represents  the  spirit  of  christian  benefi- 
cence. The  idea  and  its  development  originated  with  the  founders 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature  who  granted  the  charter; 
and  the  present  board  of  trustees  have  simply  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors  in  carrying  out  the  original  plan.  We 
have  simply  followed  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  providing  for 
enlargements  and  for  its  growing  wants.  I  think  that  you  may  gather 
some  idea  of  what  the  present  as  well  as  former  boards  have  done, 
by  observing  the  general  order  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings. 
You  will  find  in  the  front  the  dormitory  building,  which  is  used  for 
housing  and  bedding  the  inmates.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance always  to  provide  for  physical  wants.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  that  building  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen;  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  compulsion  to  secure  attendance  in  the  dining-room.  A 
little  farther  in  the  rear  is  the  industrial  school.  This  has  recently 
been  a  great  deal  enlarged,  and  the  building  is  almost  new.  It  has 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  present  board,  and  doubtless  in  the  minds 
of  former  boards,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  of 
deaf-mutes  that  they  should  be  taught  the  importance  of  labor 
and  be  made,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  masters  of  some  trade.  Bising 
from  the  apex  of  these  grounds  is  the  educational  building,  in  which 
you  are  now  gathered,  appropriately  towering  above  all  the  other 
buildings.  It  is  said  that  the  mind  is  master  of  the  man,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
which  aims  to  train  and  develop  men,  to  inculcate  literary  and 
religious  truth  and  teach  the  arts  and  sciences. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  institution  such  as  this,  can  be 
erected  and  maintained  without  great  cost;  and  while  every  board 
of  directors  of  a  charitable  institution  should  see  to  it  that  there  is 
no  waste  of  funds  and  that  there  should  be  a  wise  economy  in  ex- 
penditure of  money ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  must  be  recog- 
nized that  to  secure  the  proper  talent  for  teaching  and  to  keep  the 
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institation  at  the  proper  standard,  to  effect  the  best  results,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  state  should  deal  with  institutions  of  this  kind 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Such,  I  think,  has  been  the  policy  of  this  state, 
in  the  main,  and  such,  I  trust,  will  be  its  policy.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

Prof.  Swiler,  from  the  committee  on  enrollment,  made  a  report ; 
also  Prof.  Fay,  from  the  business  committee. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Brock  then  read  the  following  paper,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Peet: 

THE  VALUE   OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  importance  of  experience  in  most  of  the  vocations  of  life,  is 
as  fully  recognized  as  the  necessity  of  sunlight  to  the  vegetable  world. 
There  is  no  dead-line  limiting  the  career  of  living  lawyers.  The  old 
physician,  whose  skill  has  relieved  the  pains  and  aches  of  three  genera- 
tions, reaps  a  harvest  of  confidence  unknown  to  younger  practitioners. 
The  minister  who  showed  the  parents  the  way  to  heaven,  is  willingly 
followed  by  the  children.  In  the  mechanical  arts  skilled  labor  is 
the  demand  of  the  age.    Amid  the  roaring  winds  and  rolling  billows, 

Sassengers  feel  more  secure  with  a  veteran  commander,  tried  in  the 
angers  of  a  hundred  storms.  Our  best  laws  are  but  bundles  of 
experiences ;  our  safest  law-makers  are  those  who  have  spent  more 
than  one  term  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Everywhere,  except  in 
educational  affairs,  long  and  efficient  service  meets  a  merited  reward. 
Frequent  changes  and  a  want  of  fitness  are  at  a  premium  only  in 
school  teaching. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Jacksonville  Journal  announced  that  onr 
city  schools  will  open  this  fall  under  a  new  superintendent,  with 
new  principals  in  every  ward,  and  a  change  of  teachers  in  many 
of  the  lower  grades.  The  people  read  and  their  "silence  gave  con- 
sent." There  was  no  call  for  an  explanation,  and  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation gave  none.  Against  those  who  lost  their  places  there  was 
no  general  complaint.  That  vague  and  unanswerable  chai^,  ''a 
want  of  educational  ability,"  was  urged  only  in  one  case.  A  rorta- 
guese  hod-carrier  did  think  Miss  8.  was  too  strict,  while  an  Irish 
washer-woman  was  sure,  "she  was  too  easy  on  other  people's  chil- 
dren." For  more  than  a  decade  our  schools  had  been  growing,  tiU 
they  had  become  the  pride  of  the  town ;  but  Mrs.  Blank  and  all 
her  sisters,  who  change  their  hired  help  every  month  and  do  their 
work  half  the  time  themselves,  boldly  declared  that  twelve  years 
was  too  long  for  any  mortal  to  teach.  Instructors  had  to  go  and 
scholars  must  suffer. 

It  may  be  contended  that  in  the  public  schools  political  influences 
produce  these  sad  results ;  and  that  pupils  and  preceptors  are  alike 
the  victims  of  party  prejudice.  Are  our  private  mstitutions  of 
learning  one  whit  better?  Read  carefully  the  prospectus  of  some 
fashionable,  select  school.  The  directors  of  the  Great  Jumbo  Uni- 
versity present,  as  the  chief  attraction  of  their  Progressive  Institu- 
tion, an  entirely  new  corps  of  instructors.  These  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  They  are  aU  recent 
graduates  of  oar  most  popular  Veneering  Academies.  Never 
having  been  engaged  in  the  work,  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted   that   they   will    enter    upon    their    several    branches   with 
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minds  nnprejudiced  as  to  methods,  and  free  from  all  old  fogy  no- 
tions. This  is  so  nearly  a  quotation  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
an  exaggeration.  One  might  safely  offer  a  liberal  reward  for  the 
new  academy  or  young  college  that  does  not  proclaim  some  radical 
change  in  its  faculty  as  the  basis  upon  which  it  solicits  enlarged  pat- 
ronage for  the  coming  year.  This  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so 
pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  a  cau^ie  almost  as  sacred  to  humanity 
as  religion.  This  absurd  idea  of  change,  the  scourge  of  educators 
and  foe  of  education,  is  little  known  in  othpr  fields  of  employment. 
Even  janitors  are  more  secure  of  their  places ;  for  experience  in  the 
management  of  dust  and  ashes  is  recognized  as  valuable. 

Reason,  common  sense,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past,  all  combine 
to  show,  that  in  any  given  occupation,  other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  make  it  their  study  and  expect  to  make  it  their 
life  work,  will  achieve  the  greatest  success.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  our  recent  civil  war  the  ranks  were  filled  with  men  from  all  de- 
partments of  labor.  The  yard-stick  was  exchanged  for  the  sword ; 
ministers  became  captains,  and  congressmen  commanded  divisions! 
We  sneered  at  the  regular  army  ojfificers  of  the  south,  and  held  in 
contempt  the  few  we  had  at  the  north.  We  could  all  learn,  and 
we  did  learn.  Four  gloomy  years,  dark  with  the  clouds  of  war  and 
moist  with  showers  of  blood,  rolled  on,  and,  finally.  West  Point 
men  led  our  troops  to  victory.  Volunteer  officers  had  only  led 
them  to  slaughter.  In  bravery,  in  patriotism,  in  mental  and  physi- 
cal vigor,  in  everything  except  experience,  those  who  failed  were 
equal  to  those  who  won.  Could  the  contest  have  continued  ten 
years  longer,  they  would  have  become  splendid  commanders ;  but 
at  the  expense  of  untold  blood  and  treasure. 

In  our  struggle  with  ignorance,  that  same  kind  of  reckless  ex- 
travagance is  going  on  to-day.  Some  quiet,  thinking  people  are 
beginning  to  ask  why  these  lavish  expenditures  of  time  and  money 
are  not  producing  better  results.  Poverty  is  on  the  increase,  and 
our  prisons  are  crowded.  There  is  a  general  unfitness  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  life.  The  pious  part  of  community  point  to  a 
want  of  religious  training,  and  the  more  practical  elements  assert 
that  our  schools  are  burdened  with  non-essentials.  Amid  a  iliulti- 
tude  of  excuses,  the  true  defect  escapes  notice:  We  have  too  many 
inexperienced  teachers. 

It  requires  from  ten  to  twenty  years  to  prepare  the  rising  gener- 
ation for  the  active  duties  of  citizenship,  while  many  of  their 
parents,  who  are  successfully  bearing  the  burdens  of  church  and 
state,  were  fully  .equipped  in  as  many  months.  There  is  a  mystery 
here.  It  may  be  partially  solved  by  going  back  a  little  further. 
There  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  now  living  who  never 
had  but  one .  teacher.  The  child  of  to-day  who,  in  his  various 
grades  and  retrogrades,  does  not  come  under  the  manipulation  of 
at  least  a  score  of  instructors,  is  regarded  as  having  a  very  limited 
introduction  to  educational  society.  The  old  culinary  proverb  may 
apply  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  food.  A  change  of  instructors 
necessitates  a  change  of  methods,  and  frequently  demands  a  chance 
of  text-books.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  our  boasted   school  system   is   badly  Mexicanized 
and  if  not  cured  the  disease  may  soon  extend   to  the   government! 
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This  spirit  of  unrest,  that  curses  our  nation,  is  simply  a  blind  devo- 
tion to  the  whirligig  of  fashion.  The  danger  of  falling  into  ruts  is 
the  terror  of  American  educators.  Stunid  plodding  may  do  for 
Astors,  Yanderbilts  and  Bothschilds,  but  Doys  and  girls  must  have 
the  paths  of  wisdom  strewn  with  flowers  freshly  culled   from  the 

fardens  of  novelty.  The  excitement  of  to-day  is  stale  by  to-morrow, 
'here  is  a  constant  effort  to  produce  the  startling  rather  than  the 
useful.  Our  people  feed  on  the  sensational.  There  is  no  indication 
of  a  prohibitory  movement  against  the  manufacture  of  social  stim- 
ulants. It  is  deemed  the  great  mission  of  every  wide-awake  citizen 
to  shake  up  his  neighbors.  The  ague  used  to  perform  that  service 
for  the  pioneers  in  this  region,  but  is  now  out  of  date,  aud  the 
cyclone  reigns  instead.  We  are  a  progressive  people,  and  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  us.  In  that  we  have  all  the  essential  elements  of 
innovation  in  their  concentrated  form.  No  other  force  in  nature 
is  so  erratic  in  movement,  and  so  surprising  in  result.  The 
professor  who  shall  hasten  to  establish,  somewhere  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas  or  in  the  vnlds  of  Iowa,  a  university  for  imparting  cul- 
ture, in  all  its  various  branches,  on  the  improved  cyclonic  method, 
has  in  store  for  him  what  no  teacher  has  yet  attained  —  a  fortune. 
The  patronage  would  be  immense. 

Do  you  ask,  whence  this  vnldness?  The  children  are  keeping 
school,  and  the  grotesque  always  comes  in  when  ignorance  assumes 
the  roll  of  vrisdom.  The  idea,  as  prevalent  in  practice  as  in  theory, 
is,  that  those  who  have  most  recently  passed  through  the  period 
of  youth  are  the  best  guides  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
As  well  might  you  pronounce  the  boy  with  his  broken  arm  still  in 
the  sling  a  fuU-fledged  surgeon.  How  long  it  may  be  before  the 
public  wiU  awaken  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  school-room,  as  in  the 
work-shop,  skill  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  success  is  the 
result  of  skill,  I  know  not.  Would  railroad  men  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  his  engines,  should  Baldwin  proclaim  that  he  had  dis- 
charged all  his  old  and  tried  workmen  and  filled  their  places  with 
novices  and  the  refuse  of  other  locomotive  works?  Yet  this  fail 
boards  of  education  in  numerous  localities  wUl  congratulate  tax- 
payers and  patrons  of  the  schools  on  changes  as  uncled  for,  and 
as  much  more  disastrous  in  their  tendency,  as  the  human  mind  is 
superior  to  a  locomotive. 

It  is  urged,  as  the  great  reason  for  frequent  changes,  that  there 
is  such  a  vast  number  of  young  people  seeking  places.  They  must 
live,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  apply  for  positions  in 
that  sphere  for  which  they  feel  themselves  best  fitted.  Thpy  can 
learn  well;  why  should  they  not  teach  well  ?  They  forget  that  abiUty 
to  eat  does  not  indicate  proficiency  in  the  art  of  cooking.  But  they 
need  the  money,  and  a  majority  of  them  expect  after  a  few  terms 
to  abandon  the  school-room  for  something  better.  This  is  an  order 
of  things  not  common  in  other  vocations  of  life.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered a  sign  of  good  health,  when  the  blood  rushes  to  any  one  part 
of  the  physical  syste^i;  neither  is  it  best  for  the  body  politic  that 
one  important  branch  of  industry  should  be  crowded  with  inexpe- 
rienced laborers.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  our  limited  school 
funds  shall  educate  the  children,  set  up  the  young  men  in  busi- 
ness, and  buy  wedding  outfits  for  the  young  women. 
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We  gladly  welcome  to  oar  shores  the  hardy  immigrants  from 
western  Europe.  They  come  to  make  their  homes  with  us ;  to  help 
deyelop  our  resources,  and  leave  an  inheritance  to  their  children's 
children.  But  when  our  western  borders  are  polluted  by  Asiatic  hordes, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  degrade  labor  and  impoverish  the  country,  the 
popular  voice  unites  with  legal  enactment  in  declaring:  ''the  Chinese 
must  go."  Cheap  labor  is  the  curse  of  our  schools.  Our  Celestials  render 
ine£Bcient  service  for  a  short  time,  and  then  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  disparaging  our  work.  Congress  has  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  wash-tub ;  but  the  school- house,  where  minds  are  cleansed 
and  intellects  brightened,  is  still  without  protection.  While  we  have 
no  room  for  vampires,  we  do  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  honest 
applicants  who  come  to  stay.  There  are  places  enough  along  with 
the  veteran  workers,  not  instead  of  them.  In  all  parts  of  the  land 
schools  are  crowded  and  teachers  are  overworked.  A  rough-looking 
man,  standing  beside  a  load  of  lumber,  said  to  a  school-director: 
"Tou  sent  a  little  girl  down  to  teach  our  school.  She  has  sixty- 
three  children  to  manage.  I  would  not  trust  her  to  run  my  saw- 
mill a  single  day;  but  I  would  rather  run  five  saw-mills  than  to 
take  charge  of  her  school.  She  is  killing  herself.  It  is  murder." 
He  told  the  truth.  Every  scholar  was  as  much  the  victim  of  cruelty 
as  the  teacher.  We  need  more  teachers,  we  need  better  teachers, 
and  we  need  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  work.  It  is  the  trickery 
of  the  tyrant  that  drives  out  or  starves  out  the  well-trained  and 
skillful  laborer,  places  a  threefold  burden  on  inexperienced  shoulders, 
and  then  points  to  the  result  as  the  highest  achievement  of  the 
profession. 

When  a  hard-headed  old  Hollander  brought  his  twenty-first  son 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  he  earnestly  requested  the  prin- 
cipal to  make  something  of  him;  if  he  could  maKe  nothing  else, 
make  a  teacher.  He  had  the  popular  estimate  of  that  branch  of 
industry.  In  his  ignorance  he  looked  upon  teaching  as  the  last 
resort  of  the  stupid.  A  large,  disobedient  boy,  whose  insubordina- 
tion met  speedy  and  ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  aged 
instructor,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  that  man  was  unfit  to  have 
control  of  children,  he  was  too  old,  and  ought  to  have  resigned 
long  ago.  These  two  individuals  are  fair  representatives  of  the  classes 
who  assume  the  responsibility  of  locating  the  dead-line  on  educa- 
tional work. 

Our  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  they  will  have 
their  revenge.  The  dying  struggle  of  a  foe  is  oftentimes  as  vigorous 
as  the  first  onset.  We  know  not  how  much  we  have  accomplished, 
or  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  cause  may  demand  many 
sacrifices.  But  ''the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  That  man  who,  with  eye  undimmed  and  mental  and  phy- 
sical vigor  unimpaired,  carrying  with  him  the  practical  wisdom 
gathered  during  more  than  a  score  of  years  spent  in  the  school-room, 
IB  now  a  teacher  out  of  employment,  may  be  performing  a  work 
grander  and  wider  in  influence  than  anything  he  had  ever  marked 
out  for  himself.  It  required  the  death  of  Lincoln,  to  exhibit  fully 
the  Satanic  spirit  of  slavery ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  assassination 
of  Oarfield  was  able  to  arouse  our  people  on  the  subject  of  civil 
service  reform. 
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It  is  for  that  reform  in  its  most  important  aspect,  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  experience  in  our  school-work,  that  I  now  plead. 
The  rights  of  tax-payers  to  a  better  return  for  their  money  call  for 
it,  the  rights  of  teachers  to  longer  terms  of  service  require  it,  the 
rights  of  children  to  a  superior  grade  of  instruction  demand  it.  It 
wUl  come — perhaps  too  late  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
eyes  already  need  artificial  aid.  The  car  of  popular  opinion,  furiously 
driven  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  is  even  now  upon  us.  There  is  do 
Westinghouse  brake  to  check  its  speed.  All  that  is  left  for  us  is  to 
enter  our  protest  and  gracefully  yield  to  the  inevitable.  The  seed 
thus  sown  may  produce  a  harvest  to  be  gathered  by  our  younger 
co-laborers,  and,  through  their  longer  service  and  richer  experience, 
benefit  the  cause  we  so  much  love. 

But  some  one  will  begin  to  ask,  what  have  these  remarks  to  do 
with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions?  Their  relation  to  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  general  work  of  education  is  very  evident,  but  how 
do  they  apply  to  persons  employed  in  pauper  establishments  ?  There 
are  mysteries  too  profound  for  the  human  mind  to  fathom;  some 
of  them  are  grand  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  portray,  but 
here  is  one  conspicuous  only  for  its  absurdity.  Why  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  be  classified  with  jails  and 
poorhouses,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  They  are  simply  parts 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  state,  peculiar  only  in  their  fitness 
for  peculiar  cases.  By  some  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  in  authoritj, 
they  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  boards  of  state  charities.  As 
thus  situated  they  are  ranked  by  insane  hospitals,  and  flanked  by 
penitentiaries.  The  unfairness  of  such  an  arrangement  is  shown  by 
the  tables  of  averages  pubUshed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  boards. 
Lunatics  and  convicts  take  no  vacation,  and  when  schools  are  re- 
ported on  that  basis,  they  are  robbed  of  a  large  percentage  of  their 
attendance.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  the  domestic 
department  is  msAe  to  appear  more  important  than  the  intellectual. 
In  order  to  grade,  or  degrade  the  deaf-mute  with  paupers  and  crim- 
inals, his  organs  of  digestion  must  be  considered  rather  than  his 
mental  faculties ;  and  in  some  instances  three  stomachs  are  counted 
equal  to  five  heads. 

This  is  all  wrong.  These  institutions  are  schools,  with  the  very 
needful  attachment  of  a  boarding-house;  they  are  not  free  homes 
with  the  incidental  addition  of  a  school  building.  Our  work  is  a 
work  of  education;  if  not  in  its  highest,  certainly  in  its  broadest 
and  deepest  sense.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  value  of 
experience  in  other  branches  of  teaching,  will  apply  with  doable 
force  to  this. 

The  outside  world  will  meet  this  assertion  with  a  sneer  of  incre- 
dulity. The  general  impression  is  that  our  work  is  made  up  of 
monkey-shows  and  good  times.  This  idea,  though  exasperating, 
ought  not  to  be  surprising;  people  fail  to  appreciate  what  they  do 
not  understand.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  educator  has  to  perform 
double  duty ;  pupils  and  public  both  require  attention.  Men  judge 
of  skill  by  comparing  results  with  the  raw  material  used.  Let  us 
present  our  material  in  contrast  with  that  found  in  the  common 
schools;  our  results  can  present  themselves. 
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Here  are  two  children;  one  is  deaf,  the  other  hears.  To  the 
former  the  whole  world  of  sound  is  a  sealed  book.  The  boom  of 
the  cannon  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder  arouse  him  only  through 
the  sense  of  feeling.  He  is  dependent  on  a  few  crude  signs  for 
fewer  and  cruder  ideas.  He  wanders  about,  a  hermit  in  his  own 
home,  an  exile  in  his  own  family.  Speech,  that  mysterious  power 
that  unites  minds  and  stirs  souls,  is  to  him  unknown.  In  imita- 
tion of  those  around  him  he  moves  his  lips  and  blows  his  breath. 
The  inarticulate  mutterings  thus  produced  are  a  fair  exponent  of 
his  mental  status.  Like  the  ape,  he  is  skillful  in  reproducing  mo- 
tions, and  people  call  him  brignt.  Abstract  ideas  in  science  and 
morals  reach  him,  if  at  all,  only  as  perversions.  Conceptions  of 
God,  eternity  and  heaven,  never  penetrate  the  abysmal  night  that 
shrouds  his  soul.  He  is  never  intellectually  bom  till,  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten,  he  is  allowed  to  enter  school.  From  the  moment  of 
birth  the  hearing  child  is  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  sounds.  These, 
in  connection  with  motions,  convey  correct  ideas.  He  is  at  once  a 
student  of  language.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  words  long  .before 
he  can  speak  them.  A  whole  faculty  of  teachers  are  in  constant 
attendance.  With  them  it  is  a  labor  of  love.  When  one  grows 
weary,  anotheir  takes  up  the  lesson.  He  is  in  school  every  waking 
moment  of  his  infancy.  Instruction  is  imparted  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  the  art.  There  is  no  lack  of  reviews  and  encouragement. 
He  hears  the  words  "papa,*'  "mamma,"  "cake,"  and  "baby," 
thousands  of  times  before  he  speaks  them;  and  after  he  has 
achieved  that  feat  he  repeats  them  an  e^ual  number  of  times  for 
the  gratification  of  proud  parents  and  admiring  friends.  The  lesson 
is  never  forgotten,  but  others  are  learned  in  the  same  way.  As 
time  rolls  on  his  advantages  increase.  Home  influence  is  reinforced 
by  ideas  of  equal  rights,  taught  by  playfellows,  and  the  religious 
training  of  Sunday-schools.  He  becomes  polite  and  obedient  through 
the  force  of  circumstances;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
he  enters  the  school-room,  his  mind  is  in  a  normal  condition,  and 
he  has  already  mastered  a  large  part  of  the  mysteries  of  human 
knowledge.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  his  teacher  has  to 
build. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  his  unfortunate  brother.  Him  we  find  a 
nihilist  and  know-nothing  combined.  His  mind  is  a  cross  between  a 
blank  and  a  jungle.  His  animal  instincts  of  selfishness  and  cruelty 
are,  in  many  cases,  strengthened  by  the  indulgence  of  misguided 
parents  and  relatives.  A  foreigner  in  language,  a  savage  in  dispo- 
sition, and  a  heathen  in  religion,  he  presents  no  foundation,  either 
moral  or  intellectual,  upon  which  to  build  an  education.  His 
teacher  has  before  him  all  the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  lodgment 
somewhere  in  the  abyss  of  a  bottomless  pit.  For  which  class  I  ask 
will  the  greater  amount  of  skill  be  required?  Of  course  all  speak- 
ing children  are  not  philosophers  or  saints ;  while  a  small  percent- 
age of  our  pupils  do  have  such  careful  home  training,  that  the 
injury  inflicted  by  deafness  is  partially  counteracted.  I  speak  only 
for  the  average,  and  I  believe  the  case  is  fairly  stated. 

Collect  twenty  of  these   new  deaf   and  dumb  pupils  into  a  class, 

.appoint  as  their  teacher  some  recent  graduate,  radiant  with  college 

honors,  and  all  such  experiments   in  the  past  proclaim   inevitable 
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failure  as  the  result.  Some  of  us  remember  well  "the  worm-wood 
and  the  gall''  drunk  alike  by  pupils  and  preceptor,  while  flounder- 
ing in  the  swamps  of  ignorance  and  groaning  on  the  deserts  of  dis- 
appointment, in  that  first  year's  campaign. 

Give  a  new  class  to  an  experienced  teacher,  either  speaking  or 
deaf-mute,  and  the  improvement  will  be  such  as  to  astonish  those 
familiar  with  the  best  work  performed  in  the  primary  departments 
of  our  public  schools.  Children  who  enter  upon  their  stupes  under 
such  favorable  circumstances,  easily  pass  through  the  various  grades 
and  finish  their  course,  an  honor  to  themselves  and  their  institu- 
tion. But  first  impressions  are  lasting;  and  stupidity  is  as  easily 
acquired  as  wisdom.  The  errors  of  a  first  year's  failure  retard 
progress,  overshadow  graduation-day,  and  shed  a  baleful  influence 
on   the   whole  life  of  their  victim. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  which  ought  to  be  as  evident  from 
the  teaching  of  common  sense  and  reason  as  from  actual  demon- 
stration, a  large  number  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  in- 
structor in  these  institutions  seem  to  regard  an  utter  unfitness  as 
their  highest  recommendation.  In  common  with  the  great  unthink- 
ing crowd,  they  believe  that  any  one  can  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  can  learn,  and  expect  to  master,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art, 
after  entering  upon  its  duties.  The  only  point  upon  which  they  seek 
information,  beforehand,  is  the  amount  of  salary  paid.  This  would 
be  pardonable,  were  it  not  that  as  our  work  extends,  it  produces  re- 
sources from  which  to  draw  needed  supplies. 

The  sign-language  is  in  more  general  use  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  pupils  get  a  smattering  of 
it.  The  philosophy  of  its  formation  is  studied  as  an  amusement  in  the 
families  of  our  speaking  teachers,  though  its  practice  is  limited.  It 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  hearing  children  of  educated  deaf- 
mutes.  The  laws  of  its  construction  and  its  idioms  are  both 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  intelligent  sons  and  daughters  of  super- 
intendents. It  is  purified  and  improved  in  the  college  at  Washing- 
ton. The  supply  is  abundant,  and  the  quality  Renerally  good.  We 
would  not  select  a  German,  acquainted  only  with  his  native  tongue, 
to  lead  speaking  children  through  the  intricacies  of  English  gram- 
mar, nor  ought  we  to  admit  persons  ignorant  of  signs,  as  teachers 
of  deaf-mutes:  There  is  no  longer  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
such  folly.  The  day  of  first-year  failures  and  spoilt  classes  is  over. 
That  nepotism  or  favoritism  that  would  force  a  repetition  of  such 
experiments  is  an  insult  to  intelligence  and  treason  to  philanthropy. 

But  something  more  than  the  sign  language  is  needed.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  speaking  child  to  pass  through  the  various  grades 
of  his  school  course  and  thereby  become  fully  prepared  to  lead 
others  over  the  same  road;  so  the  most  graceful  sign-maker  and 
finished  scholar  may  be  at  a  loss  in  one  of  our  school-rooms.  The 
reason  is  easily  shown.  Boast  as  we  may  of  the  superiority  of 
mind  over- matter,  disease  will  always  leave  an  impress  on  charac- 
ter. I  know  not  how  true  it  is  that  deaf-mutes  drag  their  feet  in 
walking  and  stagger,  like  drunken  men  in  the  dark,  but  I  do  know 
our  little  fellows  are  very  peculiar.  To  counteract  this  peculiarity 
of  disposition  is  as  much  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  to  lead  bis 
class  through  the  mazes  of  an  English  education.    The  fitness  for 
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this  task  will  be  most  readily  obtained  by  associating  with  the 
children  themselves;  and  nothing  affords  better  opportunity  of  get- 
ting acquainted  than  the  work  of  a  supervisor.  Its  duties  are  the 
best  possible  normal-school  for  instructors  of  deaf-mutes.  One  year 
in  constant  attendance  upon  all  the  different  grades  of  pupils  in 
the  study-room,  on  the  play-ground,  and  at  their  meals,  gives 
greater  advantage  than  two  years  in  the  school-room,  or  a  full  col- 
lie course  at  Washington.  Young  men  and  young  women,  speak- 
ing or  deaf-mutes,  who  are  unwuling  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  gained  in  such  a  process  of  training,  proclaim  their  natural 
unfitness  for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 

There  are  cases  where  such  discipline  is  not  needed:  The  chil- 
dren of  superintendents  grow  up  with  the  pupils,  and  through  that 
long  association  receive  a  preparation  for  institutional  work,  in  all 
its  departments,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  acquire  in  any  other 
way.  Here  we  find  the  highest  proofs  of  the  value  of  experience. 
The  founders  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America  were  not  merely 
heroes  in  philanthropy,  they  were  giants  in  intellect.  Among  their 
successors  they  have  no  superiors  and  scarcely  a  peer;  yet  wher- 
ever the  sons  have  taken  up  the  work  of  the  sires,  the  colors  have 
advanced  along  the  whole  line.  The  younger  Gallaudets,  Peet, 
Jacobs,  Stone,  Fay,  and  others,  have  been  more  successful  laborers 
than  their  fathers,  because  they  have  had  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time on  which  to  build. 

The  supervisory  department  established  in  some  of  our  larger 
institutions,  does  more  than  train  novices  and  prepare  them  for 
school  service;  it  releases  older«  teachers  from  drudgery,  enabling 
them  to  give  a  greater  number  of  pupils  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
grade  of  mstruction.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "poverty  is  the  parent  of 
invention."  The  idea  of  ^double-worky  which  originated  in  the  mind 
of  our  superintendent,  through  a  scarcity  of  school-rooms,  is  the 
grandest  improvement  of  the  age.  The  genius  which  relieves  un- 
fortunates from  the  curse  of  incompetency,  is  second  only  to  that 
which  opened  to  them  the  blessing  of  an  education. 

Experienced  teachers  will  not  only  do  better  work,  they  will  do 
more  honest  work.  The  post  of  honor  is  at  the  head  of  the  dull 
class ;  but  before  one  is  ready  for  that,  he  must  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  modem  divine,  who,  when  urged  to  defend  himself 
against  unjust  slanders,  said,  ''I  gave  myself  with  all  I  am  to  my 
Saviour,  and  did  not  reserve  even  my  reputation.**  When  the  prog- 
ress does  not  meet  its  expectation,  an  undiscriminating  public  is 
apt  to  credit  the  instructor  with  a  greater  amount  of  stupidity 
than  the  pupils.  At  best,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  become  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  our  works  cannot  praise  us.  The  temptation  to 
get  up  a  sparkling  array  of  show  material,  and  to  cram  for  exam- 
inations, is  not  so  potent  with  the  veteran  as  with  the  younger 
workers. 

However,  this  question  of  double-work  has  two  sides.  Its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  scholars  is  beyond  all  doubt;  but  even  old 
teachers  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not  very  encouraging 
to  pit  brains  against  brick  and  mortar;  nor  are  shattered  nerves 
soothed  by  the  assurance  that  their  sacrifice  has  saved  largely  in 
school  rooms   and   furniture.    Even  money  is  poor  pay  for  human 
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life.  Teaching  is  the  central  idea  of  these  institutions,  and  in  wear 
and  tear,  it  is  second  only  to  the  superintendency.  The  abnormed 
condition  of  our  charge  produces  nervous  irritation  unknown  to 
common  school  work. 

When  relieved  by  supervisory  duties,  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day 
in  the  school-room  may  be  endured  and  profitably  employed;  nor 
does  the  additional  labor  of  conducting  a  part  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices render  the  task  intolerable ;  but  this  drain,  on  ordinary  consti- 
tutions, leaves  little  inclination  and  little  energy  for  engaging  in  the 
non-essentials,  so  pleasing  to  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty. 
I  feel  great  reverence  for  those  who  have  come  up  through  the 
lower  grades  and  successfully  held  positions  at  the  heads  of  these 
institutions.  In  regard  to  others,  who  have  not  entered  by 
the  door,  but  have  climbed  up  some  other  way — I  leave  the 
Scriptures  to  characterize  them.  That  skill  which  is  required  to 
pilot  one  of  these  schools  through  the  narrows  of  popular  pre- 
judice, over  the  quick-sands  of  private  malice,  in  the  adverse  winds 
of  disease  and  parental  ignorance,  among  the  bidden  rocks  of  treach- 
erous assistants,  around  the  breakers  of  official  jealousy,  against  the 
storms  of  political  fury,  and  guide  it,  freighted  with  defective 
humanity,  safe  into  the  harbor  of  prosperity,  must  be  bom  of  phil- 
anthropy and  experience.  It  may  be  generally  easy  sailing,  but  a 
want  of  thorough  preparation  at  some  critical  moment  may  prove 
disastrous.  An  ignorant  pilot  gave  the  wrong  signal  to  the  engineer 
and  their  steamer  went  crashing  into  the  sides  of  the  Scioto.  The 
scene  was  heart-rending.  By  the  score  the  helpless  victims  of  crim- 
inal stupidity  were  carried  under* the  waves  and  their  agonizing 
cries  hushed  in  death.  There  was  no  time  to  study  sifinals,  after 
the  whistle  blew. 

People  appreciate  the  horror  of  turning  five  hundred  excursionists 
adrift  in  water  fifteen  feet  deep ;  but  when  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  an  equal  number  of  deaf-mutes  is  imperiled  by  the  in- 
competency of  a  superintendent,  who  never  tried  to  fit  himself  for 
the  position  which  he  assumes,  the  political  aspect  of  the  affair 
creates  a  ripple  of  excitement,  while  the  sad  results  to  the  inmates 
are  unnoticed. 

It  is  our  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  these  matters,  however 
unpleasant  the  task.  We  would  be  unfaithful  shepherds,  did  we 
but  feed  the  lambs,  and  leave  the  whole  fold  the  undisputed  prey 
of  prowling  wolves.  I  know  it  has  been  quietly  hinted,  that  experi- 
enced instructors  are  never  so  secure  of  their  positions  as  when  a 
novice  superintends;  he  cannot  get  along  without  them.  Do  credit 
us  with  the  mental  penetration  and  moral  courage  of  the  dog  that 
discovered  the  character  of  the  visitor  from  the  bribe  offered.  We 
would  be  unworthy  followers  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  **who  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  did  we  hold  our  pocket  interests  superior 
to  the  mental,  moral  and  religious  lives  of  our  flocks.  Since  there 
is  such  a  high  appreciation  of  training  and  thorough  preparation  in 
the  teacher,  why  should  they  be  disregarded  in  the  head-master, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  all  subordinates.  Can  the  human  mind, 
in  all  the  vast  expanse  of  its  imaginary  flights,  discover  anything 
more  unfortunate  than  for  a  man  to  accept  the  position  of  guardian 
father  over  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes,  without  the  ability  to  communi- 
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oate  with  them?  His  duties  are  to  direct  their  studies,  correct  their 
conduct,  encourage  them  in  habits  of  industry,  settle  their  disputes, 
rejoice  in  their  joy,  soothe  their  griefs,  repress  their  rage,  comfort 
them  in  sorrow  when  the  black-edged  letter  announces  a  death  at 
home,  stand  by  their  bed-side  while  disease  preys  upon  their  vitals, 
administer  the  consolation  of  religion  in  the  last  struggle,  speed  the 
parting  spirit  on  its  flight  to  Heaven — and  yet,  no  preparation! 
While  the  death-angel  hovers  over  the  hospital,  the  father  must  sit 
helplessly  by  in  his  office.  The  venom  of  party  malice  never  pene- 
trated a  recess  more  sacred,  or  polluted  a  shrine  more  holy,  than  a 
deaf  and  dumb  institution.  If  these  schools  are  to  become  the 
spoils  of  the  victor,  exhibited,  like  the  drugged  babes  of  mendicant 
organ-grinders,  to  extort  money  from  a  generous  public,  the  sooner 
the  inmates  are  turned  out,  and  the  buildings  reduced  to  ashes,  the 
better  for  unfortunate  humanity,  and  the  rights  of  tax-payers.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  danger,  one  rule  in  the  management  of  state 
educational  charities  ought  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to ;  let  both  parties 
be  fully  and  honorably  represented  in  the  board  of  directors,  in 
faculty  and  in  commissary;  then  in  every  case  let  fidelity,  ability 
and  experience  be  the  only  tests  of  fitness  for  the  higher  places. 
This  last  and  most  important  qualification  can  never  be  found  out- 
side the  profession.  We  have  sent  out  college  professors  and  presi- 
dents, well  prepared  for  their  position,  but  the  colleges  have  never 
been  able  to  reciprocate ;  and  they  have  showed  their  good  sense  by 
not  attempting  it.  Giant  intellect,  learning  and  culture  must  all 
be  re-inforced  by  practical  knowledge  before  their  professor  becomes 
competent  to  successfully  instruct  a  class  of  deaf-mutes.  President 
Woolsey  would  hesitate  to  take  the  superintendency  of  one  of  these 
institutions. 

There   are  some   honorable    men,    moderately  proficient  in  other 
professions,  who,  having  found  vacancies  at  the  head  of  some  of  our 
mstitutions,  have,  hopeful  of  success,  yet  distrustful  of  self,  entered 
upon  unknown  duties.    We  would  not  throw  a  straw  in   their  way. 
Tnis  is  an  era  of  superintending.    There  is  nothing  else,  in  all  the 
broad  fields  of  employment,  presenting  such  charms  for  the  ordinary 
American.    Any  gutter-cleaning  Irishman  can  have  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  twenty-five  overseers,  so  enamoired  with  the  honors  of  office, 
that  they  "will  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves;"  men  who  can 
not  artistically   whitewash   a   board-fence   are   anxious  to   take  the 
superintendency  of  anything,  from  the  construction  of  a  hen-coop  up 
to  the  management   of  the   universe.    Most   men   seem  to  regard 
"superintendence"   and    "sinecure"   as    synonymous.     There    is    no 
department  of  labor  calling  more  loudly  for  the  attributes   of  deity 
than  the  control  of  a  lot  of  deaf  and    dumb   children.    If,  in   the 
successful  exercise  of  omniscience,  omnipotence  and  ubiquity,  worn 
out  ministers  and  retired  army-officers  can  find  the  ease  and  com- 
fort suited  to  declining  years,  then  they  are  the  men  for  the  places, 
and  we   wish   them   God   speed.    But,  if  they   expect   to  rest  and 
LEARN,  we  must  warn  them  that  it  will  be  at  the  awful  sacrifice  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  their  charge. 

Should  some  old  farmer  carry  a  dozen  yards  of  cloth  to  his  friend, 
the  mason,  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes  made/  common  sense  would 
pronounce  him  insane.  Should  the  brick-layer  proceed,  with  trowel 
in  hand,  to  knock  off  the  comers   and  mortar  up   the  seams,  the 
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world  would  declare  them  well  met;  nor  would  the  case  be  ill- 
proved,  when  the  craftsman,  discovering  his  incompetency,  should 
request  his  customer  to  just  face  the  storms  of  winter  in  nature's 
garb  till  he  had  time  to  learn  the  tailor's  trade.  It  will  not  do  to 
enact  such  folly  in  the  education  of  those  who  can  enter  no  protest 
before  the  public.  It  will  not  do  to  consider  our  professions  more 
important  than  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  helpless  inno- 
cents. Herod  entertained  that  idea,  but  his  experiment  never 
improved  his  reputation. 

The  only  really  competent  superintendent  is  the  one  fitted  by 
nature  to  sympathize  with  children  and  qualified  by  experience  to 
administer  to  their  wants  and  conduct  their  education.  When  to 
these  is  added  the  ability  to  manage  men,  happy  is  the  institution 
that  has  such  a  head. 

Db.  Gillett  said  that  before  the  discussion  was  opened  he  want- 
ed to  say  that  Governor  GuUom  and  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  public  charities  of  Illinois,  were  in  the  room.  Dr.  Gil- 
lett solicited  the  privilege  of  presenting  Gov.  Gullom  to  the  convention. 

The  President — The  regular  order  of  business  will  be  suspended 
for  a  short  time,  that  the  convention  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  distinguished  visitor  who  has  honored  ub  by  his 
presence. 

Dr.  Gillett — Ladies  and  Gentiemen  of  the  Convention :  Almost 
twenty-seven  years  ago  I  became  superintendent  of  this  institution. 
As  was  my  duty  in  that  capacity,  I  was  frequently  at  our  own  leg- 
islature ;  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  this  institution,  and  of  all 
humanitarian  enterprises  in  the  legislature  of  that  time,  was  Shelby 
M.  Gullom,  who  has  been  the  staunch  friend  of  the  institution  upon 
the  floor  of  the  legislature  and  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  RBp- 
resentatives,  and  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  also 
while  he  has  been  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  exercises  the  closest  scrutiny,  sometimes  by  visiting  the 
institution,  and  more  frequently  fas  I  know,  but  he  does  not  know 
that  I  know),  by  private  inquiry  or  persons  frequently  here,  and  also 
from  intelligence  that  he  gains  from  the  board  of  state  charities. 
In  all  of  these  relations  he  has  been  a  firm  and  fast  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Illinois. 

I  shall  not  occupy  further  time  in  introducing  Honorable  Shelby 
M.  Gullom,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Gov.  Gullom  then  spoke  as  follows. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  that  if  1  had 
come  here  a  few  moments  sooner,  I  perhaps  might  have  got  a  lit- 
tle inspiration  from  the  truths  just  uttered  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  speaking  when  I  came  in.  As  it  was,  I  heard  a  few  remarks 
which  struck  me  very  forcibly  as  being  of  great  importance  and 
very  sound.  The  idea  was,  every  man  to  his  trade.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  that  could  be  said  on  that  head  that  would  make 
it  stronger  than  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  was  reading  the 
paper.  I  have  come  here,  my  friends,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deliv- 
ering an  address  or  discussing  the  (questions  before  you,  so  much  as 
to  meet  you  and  to  manilc^'t  iny  high  appreciation  of  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  and  it  Dr.  Gillett  who  introduced  me,  and 
the  president  here  and  members  if  the  convention,  will  pardon  me, 
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I  believe  I  will  admit  that  after  church,  yesterday  evening,  I  put  on 
paper  what  I  thought  I  should  like  to  say  this  morning,  when  I 
came  before  you.  It  was  Sunday  you  know,  yesterday ;  hence  I  ask 
your  indulgence  for  doing  it  on  that  day. 

The  Governor  then  read  the  following: 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  unqualified 
pleasure  to  meet  you  and  to  welcome  you  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Illinois,  and  to  this  beautiful  city,  which  you  have  doubtless  al- 
ready found  to  be  full  of  hospitality  and  of  thoughtful  people  inter- 
ested in  your  deliberations. 

I  am  informed  that  this  is  a  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  America,  and  that  it  is  the  tenth  meeting  since  you 
have  had  an  organization. 

I  have  no  words,  my  friends,  in  which  to  express  the  profound 
interest  I  feel  in  your  noble  work.  You  are  here  to  consult  and 
confer  together  on  the  subject  of  how  best  to  care  for  and  to  edu- 
cate the  deaf  and  dumb.  Your  work  is  in  a  great  measure  of 
modem  growth,  and  is  second  to  no  educational  work  in  its  im- 
portance to  society.  This  commonwealth  is  full  of  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm in  your  cause.  The  spirit  of  benevolence  which  characterizes 
our  civilization  and  times  is  in  full  accord  with  your  work.  The 
people  of  our  state,  I  may  say  with  confidence,  are  in  favor  of 
making  all  necessary  provision  for  our  unfortunate  classes  generally. 
They  are  in  favor  of  making  proper  provision  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  insane,  and  providing  and  maintaining  the  institutions 
necessary  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  Such  insti- 
tutions in  this  state  and  all  over  this  country  are  grand  evidences 
of  the  peoijle's  appreciation  of  their  duties  and  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  society. 

It  has  been  the  popular  idea  that  institutions  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
are  asylums  or  hospitals,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  This  is  a  wrong  idea.  They  are  schools  for  the 
education  of  these  unfortunates,  and  are  as  important  educational 
institutions  as  any  in  the  land.  The  state  builds  the  houses  and 
provides  for  their  maintenance;  so  the  taxes  of  the  people  pay  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  common  and  high  schools. 
The  obligation  of  the  state  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blina,  since  it  has  been  found  possible  to  educate  them,  is  as 
great  as  to  educate  any  other  classes.  These  unfortunates  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  hence  these  great  institutions  are 
established,  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  methods  of  instructing  them  are  secured  for 
their  teachers.  These  classes,  dependent  for  want  of  hearing  or 
sight,  left  to  themselves  would  continue  so;  but  in  these  schools 
they  are  educated  and  go  out  into  the  world  intelligent  and  self- 
flustaining  members  of  society.  Thus,  my  friends,  you  are  fitting 
these  si>eechless  x)ersontf  not  only  for  greater  enjoyments,  greater 
happiness,  but  you  are  fitting  them  to  be  in  a  much  greater  degree 
useful  citizens.  What  grander  work,  what  nobler  work  could  men 
and  women  find  to  do  in  all  the  Beope  of  human  duty?  I  congratu- 
late you,  as  leaders  in  this  great  work,  upon  the  wonderful  progress 
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that  has  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  new  and  improved  methods 
of  communicating  ideas  without  the  use  of  speech  or  hearing,  and 
of  teaching  the  persons  so  afflicted  to  use  tnem.  There  seems  to 
be  no  condition  of  humanity  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  improv^. 
ment,  in  these  days  of  discovery,  study,  experiment  and  progress. 
Even  the  idiotic  are  made  much  less  dependent,  and  their  existence 
rendered  endurable.  The  insane  are  cared  for  with  less  harshness 
from  year  to  year,  as  men  engaged  in  the  work  put  to  the  test  new 
modes  of  treating  and  caring  for  them;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  actually  become  scholars,  almost  as  though  no  afflic- 
tion had  fallen  upon  them.  The  world  is  blest  with  many  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  all  these 
afflicted  classes,  but  as  our  population  increases,  more  and  more 
such  men  and  women  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  They  will 
be  found.  Generous-hearted  men  and  women,  full  of  sympathy  for 
suffering  humanity,  will  come  to  the  rescue,  ready  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  needs  of  the  weak  and  suffering. 

We  have  in  this  country,  my  friends,  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  classes  I  have  named.  They  caU  loudly  upon  us  for 
care,  attention  and  training,  and  I  am  proud  to  feel  and  to  say  that 
our  people  all  over  this  land  are  giving  friendly  heed  to  the  call 
of  these  unfortunates,  possibly  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
nation,  though  all  civilized  nations  are  giving  more  attention  to  them 
than  in  the  past.  The  number  of  dependent  persons  in  this  country  is 
so  great  that  it  seems  almost  appalling,  and  calls  not  only  for  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  philanthropic  citizens,  but  states  and  governments 
are  called  upon  to  build  and  maintain  an  increased  number  of  hospit- 
als and  institutions  of  learning  in  their  behalf.  This  great  number 
ought  also  to  impress  us  with  the  importance  of  inquiring  into  the 
causes  which  give  to  every  community  so  large  a  number  of  persons 
thus  affected,  and  of  adopting  measures,  if  any  can  be  found,  to  lessen 
their  number. 

I  am  gratified,  especially,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  this 
commonwealth  the  representatives  from  Canada.  Tou  are  our  neigh- 
bors. Philanthropists  know,  and  ought  to  know,  no  boundary  hnes  of 
states  or  nations.  The  spirit  of  charity  reaches  out  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  governments,  great  or  small,  and  lifts  up  weak  and  suffering 
humanity  wherever  found. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  well  represented 
here,  will  be  found,  I  think,  fully  abreast  with  her  sister  states  in  all 
charitable  work.  We  have  hospitals  for  the  insane  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate over  two  thousand — one  of  which,  a  model  one — is  located  in 
this  city.  We  have  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  sufficient  to 
answer  the  needs  of  the  state ;  a  home  for  the  boys  and  girls  whose 
fathers  were  broken  down  in  health,  or  lost  their  lives  in  the  war 
for  the  Union ;  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  also 
located  in  this  city,  and  this  institution,  in  which  you  are  assem- 
bled, an(l  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  a  model  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  care  and  instruction 
given  to  pupils  in  this  institution  are  remembered  with  gratitude  in 
thousands  of  families  in  the  state  and  country,  and  while  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  my  friend  in  charge  blush  by  anything  I  say  com- 
plimentary,  yet  I  cannot  forego  the  privilege  of  saying  that  we/have 
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the  best  Buperintendent  for  a  deaf  an'd  dumb  institution  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  What  a  grand  triumph  it  is  to 
be  able  to  receive  a  beautiful  boy  or  girl  deaf  and  dumo  from  its 
mother  and  father,  whose  hearts  swell  with  sympathy,  love  and 
anguish  because  of  its  hapless  condition,  and  place  it  in  an  insti- 
tution like  this  and  educate  it  to  read  and  write  and  think,  and  to 
become  a  joy  to  those  parents  who  had  no  power,  with  all  their 
love  and  affection,  to  bring  about  such  glorious  results. 

The  subject  of  education  generally  is  receiving  more  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  than  ever  before.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent traits  of  our  character  as  a  nation  to-day,  is  a  disposition  to 
encourage  education.  It  it  the  recognized  duty  of  the  state  to  ed- 
ucate the  children,  and  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  for  it.  The  essen- 
tial element  of  free  government  is  intelligence.  Free  government, 
free  schools,  free  thought,  are  favorable  to  the  material  prosperity  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  our  national  congress  is  disposed  to  consider  the  import- 
ance of  making  provision  for  the  educatioi)  of  the  people  in  every 
part  of  our  land. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time 
longer  by  any  general  remarks  upon  this  great  subject,  in  which  I 
know  you  are  interested,  and  about  which  I  am  sure  you  know  very 
much  more  than  I  do. 

I  trust  your  stay  in  this  city  and  state  will  be  pleasant,  and  that 
your  deliberations  here  will  be  profitable  to  each  of  you  and  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  President — Yovr  Excellency  i    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
permitted,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  convention,  to  make  a 
response,  even  though  it  rise  not  to  the  occasion,  to  the  warm  and 
sympathetic  welcome  which  you  have  given  to  the  members  of  this 
convention.    As  you  have  said,  we  come  from  all  sections  of  this 
country,  and  also  from  the  neighboring,   sister  country  of  the  Do- 
minion of   Canada.    We   come   from   sequestered  walks;   we  come 
from  a  work  that  is  sometimes  depressing  and  wearisome,  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  are  occasional  discouragements— discour- 
agement even,  sometimes  and  in  some  quarters,  from  misguided  official 
interference.    We  come  here,  weary — perchance,  many  of  us  with 
years  of  patient,  quiet  work  in  our  own  limited  sphere,  and  when 
we  reach  this  atmosphere,  when  we  are  met  by  this  warm  welcome, 
given  in  the  name   of  this  great  commonwealth,  and   see  renewed 
evidences  of  so  large  and  generous  a  spirit  as  is  here  manifested, 
and  as  has  been  manifested  for  more  than  a  generation  in  this  rich 
state  towards  the  class  in  which  we  are  interested — as  we  come 
here,  I  say,  and  are  received  in  this  spirit  of  warmth,  geniality  and 
appreciation,  our  spirits,  weary  though  they  be,  rise  within  us,  and 
we  have  here  that  love,  comfort,  blessing  and  benediction  which  far 
exceeds  even  what  may  be  your  most  earnest  wishes.    And  for  all 
this,  your  Excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, I  heartily  thank  you. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  your  Excellency,  to  us,  to  know  that  in  this  great 

state,  which  stands  in  the  fore-front  of  everything  that  is  high  and  noble 
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and  progressive  in  our  land,  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart  has 
received  no  detriment.  It  has  been  here  appreciated,  and  here  sus- 
tained, and  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  other  places  of 
unfavorable  action,  or  tb&t  which  discourages  and  deters  and  inter- 
feres and  pulls  down,  we  may  turn  with  pride  and  satisfaction  and 
say,  ''Here  stands  an  example  which  every  state  may  well  strive 
to  imitate."  Your  Excellency,  I  need  not  prolong  words.  We  are 
men  and  women  of  action  rather  than  of  words.  We  have  work  be- 
fore us,  and  we  strive  to  do  that  work  better  than  before.  We  most 
heartily  thank  you  for  the  welcome  we  have  received. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  Governor  CuUom,  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines 
and  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer  were  made  honorary  members  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Wines  came  upon  the  platform  and  was  introduced  by  the 
president,  who  said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  my  old  friend,  Bev. 
F.  H.  Wines,  who  has  taken  so  great  an  interest,  as  many  are 
are  aware,  in  preserving  the  records  and  in  completing,  perfecting 
and  publishing  the  statistics  which  will  show  to  the  world  what  we 
have  been  and  what  we  are  doing.  He  needs  no  introduction  from 
me,  for  his  labors  make  him  well  known  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Wines — I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
kind  introduction.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  do  not  need  any 
introduction  to  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  in  this  country.  Those  of  them  whom 
I  do  not  know  personally,  I  know  through  my  correspondence  with 
them  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office.  I  am  afraid  my  let- 
ters have  impressed  some  of  them  as  they  did  a  county  clerk  in 
one  of  the  southern  states,  wh)  replied  substantially  as  follows: 
''I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  Tenth  Census,  and  for  its 
able  superintendent,  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  also  for  his  convivial  asso- 
ciates, Wines  and  Porter.  (Porter  was  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt  and  taxation).  I  have  answered 
every  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  have 
told  all  that  I  know  and  all  that  I  don't  know  (about  a  long  list 
of  topics  which  he  named).  But  I  am  a  man  with  a  large  family, 
a  small  salary,  and  no  allowance  for  extra  clerk-hire,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  about  time  that  this  thing  should  stop. 

Brother,  I  have  done  my  best; 
I  am  tired,  let  me  rest. 

But  I  do  not  come  to  you  this  morning  as  the  representative  of 
the  Census  Office.  That,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  later. 
In  seconding  the  welcome  of  the  governor,  in  my  capacity  as  an 
officer  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  identified  more  or  less  closely  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  institution  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  I  can  tell  you  that  in  no  state  which  yoa 
may  visit  will  you  receive  a  more  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  than  here 
— not  only  from  the  superintendent  and  officers  of  the  institution, 
but  from  the  people  of  Jacksonville  and  the  entire  state,  who  are 
glad  that  you  have  chosen  this  as  the  place  for  your  deliberations. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  interest  in  your  work  is  merely  official. 
When  sitting  at  lunch  with   Dr.  Peet,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  resi- 
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dence  at  Fanwood,  he  asked  me  how  I  came  to  have  bo  deep  an 
interest  in  the  deaf  mutes  and  their  education.  I  said  to  him,  that 
I  could  not  tell.  But  I  believe  that  it  must  be  hereditary — that  is, 
if  a  man  can  inherit  a  taste  or  propensity  from  his  uncle,  I  hold  in 
my  band,  Mr.  President,  (exhibiting  them)  two  volumes  of  manu- 
script sermons  by  the  Eev.  Abraham  0.  Stansbury.  Mr,  Stansbury 
was  associated  with  your  honored  father,  (addressing  the  President, 
Dr.  Gallaudet),  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  insti- 
tntion  at  Hartford ;  and  he  was  also  connected,  as  Dr.  Peet  will  tell 
you,  with  the  institution  in  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  teacher.  He  did  not  remain  very  long  in  either  of  the  insti- 
tutions, but  his  sister,  Mary  Stansbury,  who  was  associated  with  him 
in  teaching,  in*  New  York,  spent  many  years  of  her  life  there,  where, 
I  beUeve,  her  memory  is  still  cherished.  This  Mr.  Stansbury  was 
my  grandfather's  brother,  and  the  sermons  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  have  come  into  my  possession  through  my  mother.  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  present  one  of  these  volumes  to  Dr.  Peet,  and 
the  other  to  Prof.  Williams,  in  order  that  they  may  be  placed  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  libraries  of  the  two  institutions,  respectively,  at 
Hartford  and  New  York.  Mr.  Stansbury  was  a  man  whose  personal 
history  would  interest  you,  if  I  could  give  it.  I  do  not  know  it  in 
fall.  I  have  only  heard  it  in  part.  I  believe  that  at  Hartford 
he  was  not  very  well  contented,  partly  on  account  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, partly  because  of  his  coming  from  New  York  into  Connecti- 
cut, and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  division  of  authority 
between  the  principal  and  steward.  At  all  events  he  left  there  and 
went  to  New  York.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  published  reports 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  he  does  no*t  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  teacher  there.  Yet  I  think  he  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  first,  because  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States ;  and  second,  because,  at 
that  early  day,  he  had  suflBicient  force  of  character  and  independ- 
ence of  opinion  not  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  French  method 
of  teaching,  and  without  instruction  from  any  one,  he  himself 
attempted  to  introduce  the  articulation  method  into  the  New  York 
Institution.  To  this  extent,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age  upon  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  -  for  this  hearing.  I  know  many  of 
these  gentlemen.  Several  of  them  I  have  visited  in  their  institu- 
tions. Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  say  one  thing  more.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  this  year,  the  President  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities,  an  organization  in  which  we  desire  very  earnestly  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  principals  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf. 
The  governor  has  referred  to  the  visitors  from  Canada.  We  are 
glad  to  see  them  here.  But  for  myself,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel 
like  extending  a  very  special  and  cordial  invitation  to  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  institutions  in  the  southern  states  to  attend  the 
next  annual  session  of  the  Conference,  at  Louisville.  We  go  there 
next  year  in  order  to  show  our  interest  in  benevolent  and  reforma- 
tory work  in  the  south,  and  for  the  special  purpose  of  securing  the 
enlistment  and  co-operation  of  southern  men  and  women  with  us 
in  our  efforts   to  improve  the  character  of  benevolent  work   in  all 
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parts  of  this  land.  I  therefore  ask  gentlemen  who  are  here  to-day 
from  the  south  to  exert  themselves  to  see  that  there  is  a  creditable 
representation  from  the  southern  states  at  Louisville. 

Dr.  Gillbtt — All  members  of  the  convention  have  noticed  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  doorway  the  fine  maps  which  face  each  side  of 
the  hall,  and  those  that  have  visited  the  library  have  also  seen 
several  hundred  volumes  [that  have  been  sent  to  the  institution 
from  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  who  has  designated  the  library  of 
this  institution  as  the  depository  of  public  documents  for  the  thir- 
teenth congressional  district.  He  is  one  of  our  best  friends.  I 
would  solicit  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  Hon.  William  M. 
Springer.  , 

The  Pebsidbnt — I  was  about  to  say  that  I  need  no  introduction 
to  Mr.  Springer.  Before  introducing  him  to  you  as  a  friend  in  lUinois 
to  deaf  and  dumb  education,  I  beg  to  add,  that  we  claim  him  in 
Washington  as  a  friend  of  deaf  and  dumb  education  there, 
especiaUy  of  our  college,  as  evidenced  by  his  warm  and  hearty  and 
effective  support  of  our  coUege. 

Mb.  Spbingeb  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
occupying  the  position  which  the  governor  occupies  and  of  wel- 
coming you  to  this  institution  in  an  official  way,  or,  as  is  said  in  one 
of  the  comic  plays,  "office-ally,"  but  I  can  extend  to  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  this  city  as  an  old  settler  in  this  place,  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  The  gover- 
nor never  knew  that  before,  and  I  have  never  told  it  before.  It  is 
one  of  the  secrets  I  have  kept.  I  was  founder  of  this?Institution 
in  this  way:  I  hauled  the  brick  and  lime  and  lumber  that  made 
it.  I  was  one  of  the  boys  and  men  who  did  the  work.  In  that 
sense  of  the  word  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  I  contributed  a  little  to  the  blind  and 
the  insane  asylums  in  the  same  way. 

My  duties  have  caUed  me  to  another  field.  We  have  no  sacb 
great  institution  as  this  to  foster,  but  I  do  not  know  but  it  is 
second  if  not  running  abreast  of  it.  The  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Washington,  over  which  your  honored  president  pre- 
sides, I  have  great  pleasure  in  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  to  see 
the  work  which  is  done.  When  I  remember  that  this  distinguished 
father  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  world,  I  am  very  glad 
to  meet  him  here  co-operating  in  this  great  work. 

I  was  thinking,  while  the  governor  was  speaking,  how  it  would 
do  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  to  be  a  candidate  for  congress. 
In  our  educational  institutions  they  are  getting  as  many  advan- 
tages of  learning  as  those  who  can  speak  and  hear,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  were  many  advantages  that  you  might  have. 
Especially  as  a  member  of  congress  you  could  be  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  passion,  deaf  to  calumniators,  deaf  to  the  corrupt  influence 
of  the  lobby. 

That  vice  of  official  selfishness  which  would  draw  a  man  away 
from  his  official  duties,  or  convert  that  great  channel  of  legislation 
into  a  means  of  official  gain  for  corrupt  offices  of  government,  he 
would  not  hear;  and,  when  he  came  home  to  his  constituents  and 
could  see  the  great  fountain  and   source  of  power,    he  oould  he 
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silent  and  view  it  with  awe  and  wonder  and  admiration ;  bo  that  I 
invite  you  gentlemen,  unfortunate  m  this  respect,  to  look  upon  this 
not  as  one  of  the  fields  from  which  you  are  excluded,  but  as  one  to 
which  you  may  enter  in  the   highest   sense.    We  are  making  as 
much  progress  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  in  other 
branches    of  science.    I   was   just   thinking  how   much   had    been 
accomplished;  in  this  respect  since   I  came  to  Illinois.    Thirty-five 
years  ago  there  were  few  institutions  such  as  this,  and  it  cost  as 
mach  to  bring  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  Jacksonville   from  remote 
parts  of  the  state  and  take  him  home   again  as  now  is   equal   to  a 
whole  year's  tuition.    Such  was  the  imperfect  means   of  communi- 
cation  at  that  time.    Now  we   have   a   railroad   running  through 
every  man's  farm,  almost,  picking  up  these  children   and  bringing 
them  here  at  reasonable  expense ;  and  all  the  other  means  of  inter- 
communication  and   education,   the   telegraph    and   telephone,    by 
which  you  can  speak  and  hear  the  voice,  if  you  can  speak  and  hear 
at  all.    While   all  these  things   are   going  on  in   science  and  art, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  education  of  the   deaf 
and  dumb.    We  have  ceased  to  speak  of  this  institution  as  a  char- 
ity.   I  think  that  time   has  gone   by.     [By   Dr.   GUlett — "All  gone 
by."]    We  should  speak  of  it   as   a  school,  as   a   college.    It  is  no 
more  a  charity  than  the  common  schools  that  are  planted   for  the 
education   of  people '  who   cannot   be   educated   in   any  other  way. 
Inventive  genius   comes   forward   to  aid   you   in  the  work,    and   I 
expect  to  see  the   time — I   do   not  know  that   I   shall   see   it,  but 
somebody  will — when  a   machine   will    be  invented   by   which  the 
deaf  can  hear  and  the   dumb   can  speak.     [Dr.    Gillett — "We  have 
that  now."]     And,  finally,  we  may  reach  the  time  when  some  man 
who  has  a  genius  of  invention  will  come  to  the  front  and  put  eyes 
in  the  blind,  so  that  they  can  see  as   well  as  we.    I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  done  since  we  have  got  the  telephone  and   the   tele- 
graph, but  you  may  at  least  look  forward  to   the  enjoyment  of  all 
those  blessing  which  a  great  and  bountiful  government   can  secure 
to  you  as  well  as  others. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  these  people  in  the  capacity  in 
which  I  am,  and  I  frequently  find  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  often  pride  (for  a  man  in  my  position  might  have  pride), 
when  I  look  upon  these  vast  prairies  and  this  intelligent,  indus- 
trious and  wealthy  people  and  realize  that  they  have  entrusted  a 
part  of  their  sovereign  power  into  my  hands  to  be  wielded  and  exer- 
cised in  their  interest,  and  when  I  realize  that  this  portion  of  the 
country  has  most  of  the  material  resources  which  go  to  make  up  a 
great  and  happy  and  civilized  community,  I  feel  just  pride  in  the 
reflection  that  this  people  has  chosen  me  to  so  honorable  a  position. 
My  friends,  those  particularly  from  the  United  States  and  those  in 
the  Canadas,  who  have  come  here,  I  am  ppoud  that  we  have  such  a 
country  to  show  you,  such  a  city  to  which  to  welcome  you.  We  are  will- 
ing to  show  our  schools,  not  only  to  you  but  to  the  world,  not  to  ask 
you,  in  any  spirit  of  selfishness  and  pride,  to  emulate  our  example, 
but  to  show  you  that  we  are  at  least  abreast  with  the  enterprise 
and  civilization  of  the  age  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
people  of  our  state. 
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And  so  far  as  we  have  charge  of  the  institution  of  this  kind  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  has  been  my  pride  that,  in  the  great 
work  which  is  doing,  I  have  the  power  to  vote  a  portion  of  the 
money  for  the  support  of  that  institution;  and  I  have  never  with- 
held a  dollar  that  the  doctor  wanted,  and  if  he  comes  for  more  I 
am  ready  to  give  it.  I  know  he  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I 
do  not  assume  to  exercise  a  supervisory  agency  over  his  work.  We 
have  selected  a  competent  man  and  he  knows  what  he  wants,  and 
knows  how  much  it  costs,  and  when  he  sends  in  his  bills,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  vote  them  without  question.  We  cannot 
put  our  monev  to  better  uses  than  to  educate  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  education  of  any  other  equal  number  of  people.  It  is 
the  cause  of  national  education  in  which  you  are  engaged, —the 
education  of  all  the  people,  leaving  out  none.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  educate  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  those  who  can 
get  along  best  without  education,  and  call  that  doing  our  whole 
duty.  We  never  shall  have  done  our  whole  duty  until  every  man 
of  sound  mind  is  taught  to  read  and  write  and  understand  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  institutions,  and  made  competent  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  and  functions  of  citizens  of  a  free  repumic. 
To  that  education  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  it  has  jurisdiction,  invite  all  our  people.  I  congratulate  you, 
my  friends,  who  are  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  you  have  gone  forth  and  gathered  in  all  the  unfortunates  who 
cannot  get  education  in  the  common*  schools  and  invited  them  to 
come  and  be  educated  as  well  as  the  rest.  It  is  not  only  a  work 
of  charity,  but  a  work  of  duty,  and  in  doing  it  you  are  not  only 
serving  these  people,  who  are  your  pupils,  but  serving  the  great 
interests  of  popular  government,  which  requires  that  the  people 
should  have  a  competent  conception  of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and 
beg  pardon  for  consuming  so  much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Dr.  Notes — I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  for  a  moment 
or  two  while  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  former  citizen  of 
Illinois.  Finding  so  many  large-hearted  men  in  this  state,  in  an 
early  day  his  sympathies  and  interest  reached  out  into  the  large 
northwest.  He  knew  he  left  the  interest  in  Illinois  in  good  hands, 
and  went  into  that  far  country.  I  have  great  pleasure  m  introduc- 
ing to  you  the  man  who,  if  not  now  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Minnesota,  has  a  right  to  be  called  the  pioneer  and  father  of  the 
institutions  located  at  Faribault,  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  the  gentleman  on  my 
right  hand,  who  has  been  on  the  board  of  trustees  almost  from  the 
beginning,  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott.  Mr.  President,  my  friend  Mott  seldom 
makes  a  mistake. 

Mb.  Mott  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

I  have  been  hardly  an  hour  in  your  city  and  did  not  sleep  last 
night.  I  have  no  speech,  and  perhaps  you  are  glad  of  that.  I  have 
a  great  interest,  as  Mr.  Noyes  has  said,  in  this  work ;  and  while  the 
governor  was  addressing  you,  I  was  wondering  why  I  was  inter- 
ested. I  think  it  must  be  because  I  was  a  New  York  baby,  an 
Illinois  boy  and  a  Minnesota  man. 
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Forty-seven  years  ago  the  old  schooner  Austerlitz  landed  me,  a 
fatherless  boy,  on  your  shores.  I  walked  over  to  Galesburg,  and 
finally  went  into  the  northwest,  and  we  started  our  schools.  We 
had  no  idea  what  we  were  doing.  I  was  first  commissioner  and 
director.  God  helped  us  and  man  helped  us,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  learned.  Perhaps  it  will  suggest  something.  Never 
distrust  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  Best  your  institutions  se- 
curely upon  them  with  faith  and  you  are  safe.  But  don't  try  to 
fool  the  people.  Don't  tell  them  you  can  build  a  hundred  thousand 
dollar  building  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Tell  them  frankly  what 
the  building  will  cost,  and  they  will  give  it  to  you ;  but  if  you  ask 
them  two  or  three  times  for  money,  the  people  get  ugly,  and  then 
you  say  "the  people  are  kicking  up  a  muss."  The  people  can 
always  be  trusted. 

One  thing  more.  There  was  an  old  fellow  way  back  in  the  old 
times — I  t^nk  they  call  him  Narcissus^— who  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  image.  Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves,  and  get  inflated  with 
our  own  image  reflected  in  these  institutions.  We  all  have  a  little 
human  nature,  and  so  we  want  to  be  a  little  cautious. 

Permit  me  to  say  one  thing  more:    Cherish  the  best  of  relations, 
working  relations,   friendly  relations,  with  your  several   boards  of 
directors,  for  they  have  no  easy  place.    They  stand  between  your 
institutions  and  the  people.    As  a  rule  I  believe  they  would  be  glad 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  institutions ;  but  they  are  agents  of 
the  people  and  using  the  people's  money.    These  boards  are  pretty 
good  things — ^if  the  institution  succeeds  the  superintendent  gets  all 
the  credit,  and  if  it  fails,  well,  you  have  somebody  upon  whom  you 
can  put  the  blame,  and  it  is  all  right.    I  said  I  would  not  make  a 
speech,  and  I  will  not:  but  while  the  governor  was   speaking,  and 
Mr.  Wines,  this  came  into  my  head:  ''In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."    What  a  thing  creation  is!    The    gov- 
ernor told  you   that  you  were  creating  citizens.    The  thousands  of 
deaf  and  dumb  all  over  the  land  never  would  be  citizens  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  but  for  the  establishment  and  success  of 
these  institutions.    We  have  three  in  our  place,  and,  strange  enough, 
we  have  local  boards  and  separate  boards  for  each  institution;  and 
yet  the  same  men  form  the  boards  for  the  institutions  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  imbecile,  and  all  are  in  our  town.    In 
ten  minutes  the  boards  can  get  together,  and  we  have  most  blessed 
relations  with  the  superintendents.    If  you  come  to  Faribault,  come 
and  see  our  institution.    We  are  proud  of  it.    You  may  sing  halle- 
lujahs to  yoiir  superintendent,  Dr.  Gillett,  and  he  deserves  it  all ;  but 
if  you  want  a  matched  team,  we  have  got  his  mate  at  Faribault. 
Come  and  see  our  blind  institution.    It  nas  the  noblest  little  hero- 
he  graduated  at  Carlton  college — at  its   head.    Come  and  see  Dr. 
Enight,  son  of  old  Dr.  Knight;  and  if  that  is  too  high,  come  to  my 
house. 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  paper  in  order  was   by  Prof. 
Job  Williams : 
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WHAT  DEAF-MUTE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OWES  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASYLUM  AND  ITS  EABLY  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  iSrst  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  are  too  familiar  to 
this  audience  to  call  for  reetition  here.  Nor  do  I  need  to  recall  how 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  providentially  forced  to  adopt  the  sign  method  of 
instruction,  which,  modified  and  improved,  has  been  employed  in 
nearly  all  of  our  institutions,  and  has  proved  itself  the  most  valuable 
assistant  to  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  which  has  ever  yet  been 
discovered. 

As  the  grand  monarch  of  France  said,  ''I  am  the  State,"  so  it 
may  be  said  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  especially  during  the  early 
years  of  the  American  Asylum,  He  was  the  Institution.  I  do  not 
forget  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Laurent  Clerc,  which  made  him  will- 
ing to  leave  his  home  and.  his  friends,  to  dwell  among  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  of  whose  language  he  knew  nothing,  that  he  might 
benefit  his  kind.  Nor  do  I  fail  to  remember  how  valuable  his  serv- 
ices were  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  through 
his  complete  knowledge  of  the  sign  language  and  his  familiarity  with 
Sicard*s  method  of  instruction,  with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  at 
that  time  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance.  For  a  time,  in  this  one 
thing,  Mr.  Clerc  was  a  teacher  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  the  pupil ;  but  the 
pupu  soon  outgrew  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Clerc  was  clear,  forcible,  eloquent  in  the  use  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage.   Mr.  Gallaudet,  not  a  whit  behind  in  any  of  these  qualities, 
far  surpassed  him  in  breadth  of  thought  and  in  keen  penetration 
into  'the  genius  of  the  sign  language.     Mr.  Clerc  could  use  8icard*8 
signs  and  methods  of  instruction  with  animation,  accuracy  and  skill. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  could  use  them  as  foundations  on  which  to  build 
something  better.    He  modified  and  adapted  signs  and  methods  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  English  language,  of  which  he  was  a  rare  mas- 
ter.   When  there  was   any  question  as  to  how  best  to  express  in 
signs  the  meaning  of  any  word  under  discussion,  Mr.  Clerc  was  often 
appealed  to  for  Sicard's  sign  of  the  idea,  but  unless  this  corres- 
ponded to  Mr.  Gallaudet*s  understanding  of  it  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  he  never  hesitated  to  modify  or  reject  it  entirely.    In 
a  very  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was 
the  final  authority  in  signs  as  well  as  in  method  of  instruction.    For 
some  years,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Clerc  gave  sign  lessons  to  new  teachers 
and  those  who  came  from  other  states  to  learn   the  sign  language; 
but  this  was  because  Mr.  Gallaudet's  hands  were  too  full  of  the  ardu- 
ous duties  connected  with  the  establishment  of   the  new  enterprise 
to   allow  of   his   undertaking   this   special  work.    It  was  a  way  in 
which  Mr.  Gallaudet  could  relieve  his  over-burdened  hands  and  brain, 
by  furnishing  a  competent  substitute,  and  at  the   same   time   favor 
his  friend,  Mr.  Clerc,  by  increasing  his  income. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  had  a  genius  for  signs.  He  studied  them  critically. 
What  he  had  already  acquired  was  only  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  to  make  still  further  advances.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and 
he  was  constantly  questioning  and  experimenting,  and  every  new 
idea  wrought  out  was  at  once  brought  into  active  service.  Mr.  Clerc 
was  opposed  to  changes  and  innovations.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  with  a 
broader   view  and   a   stronger  grasp,  welcomed   everything    which 
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promised  improvement.  Yet  they  worked  on  harmoniously,  each  fur- 
nishing aid  to  the  other.  Mr.  Glerc  taught  signs  to  the  new  teachers. 
)lr.  Gallaudet  showed  their  philosophy  and  inspired  the  new  teachers 
with  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
by  his  keen  insight  quickened  their  perceptions.  Mr.  Glerc  was  the 
drill-master,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  the  teacher. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  work,  Mr.  Gallaudet  recognized  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  and  the  need  of  employing  able 
men  as  teachers.    No  mere  drill-masters  were  needed,  but  the  cause, 
in  order  to  secure  the  highest  success,  demanded  men  having  minds 
well  disciplined  and   thoroughly  furnished — minds  broadened   by  a 
liberal  education  and  trained  by  classical  study  to  examine  language 
ehtically,  that  thus  thoroughly  understanding  the  principles  of  lan- 
gaage  themselves,  they  would  be  better  able  to  assist  others  in  master- 
ing its  difficulties.     In  this  policy  of  employing  only  men  of  marked 
ability,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was   sustained   by  an  enlightened   board  of 
directors.    Yale  College  being  near  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  being 
a  graduate   of   that  institution,  many  of  the   early  teachers   were 
naturally  selected  from  its  graduating  classes.    Invariably  they  were 
men  of  high  standing,  who  would  have  made  their  mark  in  any  pro- 
fession.   Li  corroboration  of  this,  we  have  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  WiUiam  G.  Woodbridge,  afterwards  so  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  common  school  geographies  of  that  time, 
and  the  originator  of  the  pioneer  Journal  of  Education,  a  standard 
authority  in  educational  matters ;  of  Isaac  Orr,  an  inventive  genius, 
and  a  man  of  practical  affairs,  and  of  remarkable  nervous  energy, 
but  who  used  it  with   such  lavish  waste   that  he  soon  broke  down 
his  health  from  over-work   in  the  school-room,  as   Mr.  Woodbridge 
had  previously  ruined  his ;  and  both,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education,  were   compelled  to  retire  early  from   the  pro- 
fession; of  Louis  Weld,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  long  and 
eminent  service  in  it,  terminated  only  with  his  death;  of  William 
W.  Turner,  who,  after  forty-two  years  of  arduous  labor,  retired,  full 
of  honors,  to  enjoy   a   well-earned  leisure  in   his   declining  years, 
whose  interest  in  the  cause,  though  he  is  now  more  than  four  score 
years  of  age,  has  not  abated,  nor  has   the   fire  of  his  enthusiasm 
bnmed  out,  and  whose  full  and  accurate  memory  is   the  sufficient 
authority  for  many  of  the  statements  of  this  article,  which  are  be- 
yond the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer;  of  Harvey  P.  Peet,  for 
whose  indomitable  energy  nothing  less  than  the  Empire  State  could 
afford   sufficient   scope;  of   Horatio   N.  Brinsmade,  a   man  of  rare 
ability  and  of  effective  service,  whose  retirement  after  nine  years  of 
labor  was  a  great  loss  to  the  profession ;  of  the  scholarly  Bockwell ;  of 
David  E.  Bartlett,  the  peerless  pantomimist,  the  sympathizing  friend  of 
every  deaf-mute,  the  cheering  influence  of  whose  earnestness,  purity 
and  piety  lives  in  many  a  heart  to-day.    These  all  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gallaudet  and  partook  of  his  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 

The  generation  of  teachers  who  followed  these  were  in  every  way 
fitted  to  be  their  successors — a  galaxy  not  less  brilliant.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  Luzerne  Eae,  Joseph  D.  Tyler,  Samuel  Porter,  Collins  Stone, 
Jared  A.  Ayers,  Henry  B.  Camp,  Lucius  H.  Woodruff,  each  brought 
honor  to  the  profession  and  was  honored  in  it.  All  were  men  of  earnest 
purpose,  singularly  devoted  to  the  work  in  which  they  ware  engaged. 
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Theirs  was  no  merely  perfunctory  discharge  of  duties,  but  time  and 
labor  were  given  unstintedly  to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused, 
and  to-day  we  are  all  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  useful  labors. 

The  mental  activity  of  these  men,  and  their  desire  to  forward  m 
every  way  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  to  study  it  in  all  its 
bearings  and  to  establish  it  on  a  broad  basis,  called  into  life  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  sustained  it,  almost 
unaided,  through  its  first  volume,  supplied  an  editor  for  it  through 
twelve  volumes,  and  they  and  their  successors  have  always  done 
their  full  proportion  of  the  work  of  sustaining  it. 

Assisted,  as  we  have  said,  by  a  corps  of  thoroughly  educated  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Gallaudet  set  himself  to  the  task  of  arranging,  modifying  and 
adapting  Sicard's  methods  of  instruction  to  the  requirements  of  the 
English  language.  To  this  end  he  was  accustomed  to  gather,  in 
stated  meetings  for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  the  sign 
language,  his  hearing  teachers,  and  them  alone,  Mr.  Glerc's  physical 
and  intellectual  limitations  and  prejudices  to  some  extent  unfitting 
him  for  such  broad  and  liberal  discussion  of  the  somewhat  too 
mechanical  methods  of  his  former  friend  and  master. 

It  was  in  these  meetings  that  the  sign  language  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  were  so  rapidly  modified,  developed  and  improved. 
There  was  untiring  effort  to  make  the  medium  of  instruction  as  per- 
fect as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
sign  language  was  ever  more  effectively  used  than  by  those  early 
teachers.  What  they  wrought  out  with  infinite  pains  has  been  handed 
down  to  lighten  the  labors  of  every  sign  teacher  in  the  land  from 
that  day  to  this.  Those  teachers'  meetings  moulded  the  sign  sys- 
tem of  this  land  and  through  it  that  of  the  whole  country — a  sys- 
tem which  even  at  that  early  day  had  been  so  differentiated  from 
all  the  other  systems  as  to  be  known  as  the  American  system. 

After  four  years  of  training  in  the  American  Asylum  Mr.  Weld 
carried  it  to  Philadelphia  and  established  it  there.  Mr.  Peet  trans- 
planted it  to  the  New  York  Institution,  after  eight  years  of  labor  at 
Hartford.  Here  came  Mr.  Hubbell,  from  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Jacobs,  from 
Kentucky,  to  carry  it  back  to  their  respective  states.  From  this 
place  went  Mr.  Tyler  to  Virginia,  to  introduce  the  system  there. 
And  so,  directly,  and  much  more  indirectly,  the  influence  spread  and 
continued  to  spread  over  the  land.  It  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  a  former  teacher  of  the 
American  Asylum  the  American  system  of  instruction  was  adopted 
in  at  least  two  of  the  English  institutions — ^those  at  Birmingham 
and  Exeter— as  early  as  1829. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum,  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  British  and  European  schools  to  spend  six 
montns,  or  a  year  even,  in  memorizing  single  words,  and  instruction 
in  language  was  long  delayed,  and  much  precious  time  was  nearly 
wasted.  One  of  the  earliest  improvements  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  was,  in  his  own  words,  "to 
lead  the  pupil,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
construction  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  to  the  perusal  of  books 
written  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  style ;  "  and  a  very  valuable  series 
of  such  books  expressly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
prepared  by  him  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.    The  principle 
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thns  early  established  and  ever  since  universally  practised  in  the 
schools  of  this  country  has  been  of  untold  value  to  the  generations 
of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  therein.  It  vitalized  language  and 
changed  a  dry  task  into  a  work  of  ever-increasing  delight. 

One  other  improvement  in  deaf-mute  instruction,  perhaps  the 
most  beneficent  improvement  ever  made  in  it,  was  the  giving  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  sign  language,  thus  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  is  known,  enabling  teachers  to  conduct,  intelli- 
gently and  with  soul-inspiring  interest,  united  religious  worship 
with  their  pupils. 

When  we  recall  in  our  own  experience,  how  eagerly  the  young 
pupils  take  in  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  when  thus  presented, 
and  see  with  what  childlike  faith  they  receive  and  apply  them; 
when  we  remember  what  consolation  the  truths  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  brought  to  many  of  these  ''children  of  silence" 
and  how  many  of  them  must  have  been  deprived  of  this  solace  but 
for  this  method  of  receiving  it,  we  can  realize,  in  some  degree, 
how  great  this  blessing  has  been  to  them.  Who  can  sum  up  its 
influence  ? 

In  order  to  secure  men  of  the  first  capacity  as  teachers,  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  liberal  salaries,  and,  though  the  directors  were 
cramped  in  their  means,  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  securing  this  prime  requisite  for  success,  but  met  the  case  in  the 
same  liberal  spirit  which  has  always  characterized  their  actions. 
The  policy  then  inaugurated  has  since  been  the  rule  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  high  standard  of  which  the  American  Asylum  set 
the  example  was  for  a  long  time  generally  followed  in  other  insti- 
tutions as  they  were  established  throughout  the  country,  though  of 
late  years  some  of  them  have  sadly  departed  from  this  principle, 
much  to  their  own  hurt,  and  their  positions  of  responsibility  have 
been  allowed  to  become  political  foot-balls,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
best  interests  of  those  for  whom  alone  they  should  exist. 

And  just  here  we  would  recall  the  good  example  of  the  Asylum 
at  Hartford  as  to  the  control  of  this  class  of  institutions.  At  the 
beginning  its  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  community — physicians,  lawyers  and  business 
men — and  these  were  appointed  for  life  and  with  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  which  might  occur  among  their  number.  Political  commo- 
tions never  disturb  it,  nor  do  frequent  changes  of  its  board  of  di- 
rection constantly  overturn  well-matured  plans.  OflScers  and  teach- 
ers are  appointed  on  their  merits,  regardless  of  political  effects, 
and  lire  retained  in  their  places  so  long  as  they^ZZ  them,  so  that 
their  only  anxiety  need  be  how  most  eflSciently  to  discharge  their 
duties.  Would  that  all  the  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in 
the  land  could  have  imitated  this  model. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  American  Asylum  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  mechanical  trades  was  agitated.  Two  or  three  of 
the  earliest  pupils  who  were  men  grown,  had  already  acquired 
trades  before  entering  the  school.  One  was  a  full-fledged  cutler, 
another  a  shoe-maker,  and  a  third  a  cooper.  These  wished  to  con- 
tinue at  their  trades  out  of  school-hours,  and  facilities  to  do  so 
were  afforded  them.  Others,  seeing  these  at  work,  desired  to  be 
similarly   occupied,  so    these  skilled  workmen  became   teachers  of 
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their  fellow  pupils.  Out  of  this  small  beginning  grew  the  idea  of 
giving  all  the  male  pupils  instruction  in  some  handicraft.  Flans 
were  matured,  and  as  early  as  1824  two  shops  had  been  erected 
and  pupils  were  learning  five  different  trades.  This  two-fold  system  was 
a  new  departure  in  school  instruction,  and  was  undertaken  with 
some  misgivings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  step  was  soon  proved  by 
its  success,  and  its  almost  uhiversal  adoption  has  been  a  great 
benefaction  to  the  generations  of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  un- 
der it. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum, 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  sustained  by  private 
benevolence.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  had  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  seconded  jby  the  board  of  directors,  -early 
took  the  ground  that  the  fact  of  deafness  did  not  deprive  a  child  of  i^ 
right  to  an  education  at  the  public  expense,  nor  relieve  the  public 
of  its  obligation  to  furnish  it.  Supposing  that  one  institution 
would  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  country,  application  was  made 
to  congress  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  school.  The 
claim  was  allowed,  and  a  grant  of  public  land  was  made,  the  sale 
of  which  would  supply  the*  needed  funds.  The  policy  thus  inaugu- 
rated has  shed  its  beneficent  influence  on  ail  the  mstitutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  land,  though 
as  the  great  number  of  this  class  of  pupils  became  known,  the 
support  of  them  very  properly  came  from  the  state  legislatures  in- 
stead of  the  general  government. 

In  every  new   philanthropic   enterprise   there  are  three  distinct 
stages  of  development  in  those  who  receive  its   benefits.    In  the 
first   stage  are   those   whose  minds  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that   others    have  unselfishly  labored   in    their   behalf,   and   their 
hearts  go  out  in  lively  gratitude  to  them.    The  third  stage  embraces 
those  whose  minds  have  been  so  broadly  developed  that,  while  they 
realize  that   the  ideal  has  not   been  reached  by  their  benefactors, 
they   yet  can  understand  the   difficulties  which  have   blocked  the 
way,  and  feel  deeply  grateful  to  those  who,  in   spite  of  these  diflS- 
culties,  through  patient,   self-denying  labor  have   accomplished  so 
much.     Between  these   two   stages  lies  the  second,    in  which  are 
those   who  can  see  that,  though  they  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
they  yet  ;have  not  been  made  perfect ;    that  no  miracles  have  been 
wrought  upon  them,  but  that   only  the  best  that  could  be  accom- 
plished under  human  limitations   has  been  done  for  them.    They 
see   so   clearly  the   failings  of  their  benefactors,  that  they  can  see 
nothing  of  their  success.    Their  hearts  are  so  full  of  complaint  that 
there  is  no  room  for  gratitude.    They  sting  the   bosom  which  has 
warmed  them  into  life.    This  triple  division  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  development  in  mind  and  character  is  so  generally  found   as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  follows  a  law  of  human  nature.    Returned 
missionaries  tell  us  that  they  find  it  among  those  whom  they  try 
to  lift  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.    It  is  said   the   same  is  found 
true   by  those  who  are   trying  to   elevate  the   colored  race  in  the 
South.    And  indications  are  not  wanting  that   it   would   be  useless 
to  deny  its  existence  among  those  who   have  received   the  benefits 
of  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mb.  Gxtdoeb  moved  to  adjourn. 
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Db.  Gillett  stated  that  a  half  hour  remained  before  dinner-time, 
and  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Brock's  paper, 
read  earher  in  the  morning. 

Mb.  Gudgeb  withdrew  his  motion  to  adjourn. 

Db.  Gillett  announced  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  evening  at  7  o'clock,  at  Prof.  Brock's  room,  for  con- 
snltation  with  reference  to  the  principals'  conference  next  year  and 
the  year  after. 

Dr.  Gillett  proceeded:  I  did  not  think  to  have  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Prof.  Brock's  paper.  I  think  the  paper  involves 
a  great  amount  of  truth.  Its  propositions  are  so  self-evident  as  to 
seem  to  me  hardly  to  present  ground  for  argument.  I  had  hoped 
somebody  would  take  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  having  never 
heard  anybody  defend  the  opposite  of  the  paper.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  if  any  one  has  views  on  the  opposite  side,  (o  hear  what 
can  be  said.  Whatever  I  might  say  this  morning  would  simply 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge,  to  those  who  favor  the  other  side, 
to  come  on  and  present  what  defense  they  have  to  make  to  such 
anomalous  circumstances  as  seem  to  be  coming  into  vogue  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  No  one  has  defended  them  yet,  and  if  they 
are  right  they  ought  to  be  defended,  and  if  not  they  ought  to  be 
condemned.  The  paper  read  by  Prof.  Brock  does  call  for  special 
discnssion.  At  present  I  shall  not  have  anything  further  to  say. 
There  are  others,  probably,  who  have  thought  upon  the  question 
more  than  I,  and  have  more  knowledge  of  the  practical  operations 
of  men  trying  to  manage  a  business  that  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about. 

Db.  Peet — I  thought  when  I  came  here  this  morning  I  should 
say  nothing,  but  there  are  three  circumstances  which  would  seem 
to  make  a  few  remarks  appropriate.  One  of  these  circumstances  is 
that  the  paper  on  experience  makes  some  very  practical  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  experience.  The  idea  of 
having  young  men  and  young  women,  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  take  such  a  position  of  intimate  association  with 
the  pupils  as  the  office  of  supervisor  implies,  whereby  they  may 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  minds,  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  with  the  conversational  signs  of  the 
deat,  before  undertaking  to  instruct  them,  seems  to  be  an  admirable 
suggestion.  We  consider  this  office  of  supervisor  as  an  important 
school  for  the  teacher ;  and,  as  a  means  of  relieving  superintendents 
and  instructors,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  a  practical  way  that  has 
been  made.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  portion  of  Prof.  Brock's 
admirable  paper. 

Another  reason  why  I  should  say  something  is,  that  the  name 
of  one  very  dear  to  me— my  father — has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  those  honored  names  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  my  life  that  I  am  descended  from  one  of  the  early 
instructors  of  the  deaf. 

The  third  motive  for  speaking  is,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Stans- 
bury,  the  first  teacher  in  the  institution  in  New  York,  has  been 
mentioned,  and  that  I  am    the  honored  recipient,  in  behalf  of  the 
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library  of  the  institution,  of  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  sermons 
from  Mr.  Wines.  I  consider  it  a  gift  which  will  be  received  by  our 
board  of  directors  with  great  gratitude.  His  name  is  one  that  is 
honored  in  the  9,nnals  of  the  institution,  and  no  sketch  of  its  work 
has  been  written,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  its  early  history, 
in  which  the  name  of  Abraham  0.  Stansbury  has  not  held  a  posi- 
tion of  very  high  distinction.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1818, 
that  this  line,  benevolent  looking  man  took  his  seat  in  the  room 
which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  in  a 
building  on  the  ground  where  what  is  now  called  the  county 
court  house,  stands.  The  building  in  which  he  sat  has  since  been 
demolished,  and  has  given  place  to  a  great  and  magnificent  marble 

Eile.  In  this  room  were  assembled  five  deaf-mutes,  all  of  whom 
ave  died,'except  Mrs.  Totten,  who,  I  think,  was  at  one  time  matron 
of  the  institution  where  we  are  now  assembled.  She  is  still  Hying, 
an  intelligent,  accomplished,  well  educated  woman,  a  striking  ex- 
ample at  her  advanced  age,  of  the  excellent  instruction  given  in 
the  early  stages  of  deaf-mute  education.  The  work  which  Mr. 
Stansbury  did  was  foundation-work,  but  the  spirit  with  which  he 
entered  it  has  been  manifested  ever  since  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, and  I  think  that  there  is  no  institution  which  has  had 
more  feeling  of  earnest  sympathy  and  warm  aflfection  towards 
other  institutions  than  the  New  York  Institution,  and  I  attribute 
it,  to  some  extent,  to  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  was  its  first 
teacher. 

Mb.  Gudgeb — I  did  not  anticipate  saying  an3rthing  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  should  not  but  for  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Gillett.  I  cannot 
understand  what  he  means  by  his  challenge.  He  asks  for  some- 
body to  take  the  opposite  side.  I  only  mean  that  it  shall  not  be 
understood  by  the  silence  of  those  present  Who  believe  in  a  differ- 
ent method,  that  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  paper  was  general. 
There  were  many  truths  in  it,  and  1  do  not  suppose  that  any  in- 
structor in  any  institution  in  the  world  would  take  the  other  side. 
There  are  some  things,  however,  that  we  may  differ  upon,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  question.  I  did  not  suppose  anybody 
would  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  of  oral  instruction 
until  the  reading  of  the  paper  written  by  the  principal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Oral  School.  The  paper  this  morning  touched  only  incident- 
ally upon  oral  instruction. 

Db.  Pebt — I  did  not  discover  anything  in  the  paper  on  oral  in- 
struction.   I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  it  was  discovered. 

Pbop.  Hammond — I  think  probably  Dr.  Gillett  referred  to  one 
paper  and  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  was  thinking  of  the 
second  paper.  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  about  the  first 
aper  on  the  matter  of  supervision.  I  recollect  in  the  convention 
eld,  in  1870,  in  Indianapolis,  therewas  an  able  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  Gillett,  in  which  he  says  that  monitorial  duties  are  best  per- 
formed by  teachers.  From  what  has  been  said  to-day,  I  should  be 
led  to  think  that  perhaps  he  has  changed  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
that.  I  want  some  information  on  that  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  very  great  relief  to  a  teacher  not  to  have  charge  of 
pupils  out  of  school-hours.  When  a  teacher  has  given  his  best 
energies  to  a  class  during  school-hours  he  has  probably  done  his 
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dnty.  For  large  institntions  we  can  have  supervisors.  The  qnestion 
in  my  mind  is,  whether  pupils  give  fhat  respectful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  supervisor  that  they  are  accustomed  to  do  to  those 
of  a  teacher ;  or  whether  it  is  best  for  the  order  of  an  institution 
or  best  for  the  government  of  pupils. 

Peof.  K.  Mathison— I  am  one  representing  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  an  institution  which,  I  believe,  is  the  fifth  largest  on 
the  continent  pf  America.  It  has  been  said  to-day  (of  course  no 
one  will  take  exception)  that  experience  is  necessary  to  manage  an 
institution.  It  has  also  been  said  that  some  superintendents  have 
climbed  up  some  other  way  into  the  institutions  they  represent.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  climbed  up,  but  I  am  a  superintendent  who 
never  had  experience  as  a  teacher.  ''Some  men  are  bom  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  and  others  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them."  Probably  I  am  one  of  the  latter;  I  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  me.  I  was  requested  by  the  government  of  Ontario  to  assume 
the  position.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  work ;  it  was  en- 
tirely new ;  I  accepted  the  position  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  how- 
ever had  had  experience  in  other  charities — asylums  and  prisons — and 
I  went  there  with  the  .determination  that  I  would  do  the  very  best, 
with  the  help  of  a  Higher  Power,  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  may  say  that  my  position  was  somewhat  antag- 
onized by  others  who  thought  they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  I 
had.  Probably  they  had.  I  was  willing  they  should  have  it.  I  did 
not  seek  it ;  but  being  appointed,  I  was  determined  to  do  everything 
I  could.  Our  government  found  that  imported  heads  of  institutions 
were  not  always  successful.  My  predecessor  from  the  United  States 
did  not  turn  out  well,  and  the  government  thought  they  would  raise  up 
a  young  Canadian  to  take  his  place.  I  have  found  since  I  came 
here  to  Jacksonville  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Every  one  has  been 
extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  among 
friends.  One  very  nice  lady  asked  me  if  I  were  really  a  Canadian, 
as  she  thought  I  looked  so  much  like  an  American.  I  said :  ''How 
does  a  Canadian  appear?"  "Well,"  she  replied,  "you  know  Cana- 
dians look  so  good  and  solid."  It  was  pretty  hard  on  me,  but 
equally  so  on  her  own  countrymen. 

As  to  experience,  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  it.  You  must 
have  experienced  teachers;  but  sometimes  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules.  I  claim  that,  perhaps,  I  am  an  exception.  When  I  was 
talking  to  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  this 
convention,  they  asked:  "How  long  have  you  been  superintendent?" 
I  replied :  "Three  years,  or  nearly  three."  They  asked :  "flow  long  have 
you  taught?"  I  replied  that  I  had  "never  taught  at  all."  Well, 
that  was  enough;  tney  stopped  at  once.  I  found  that  some  have 
taught  ten  years  and  others  six,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  man  who 
had  taught  six  years  does  not  know  as  much  as  the  one  who  has 
taught  ten,  because  he  has  not  as  much  experience ;  but  I  have  found 
that  experience  sometimes  does  not  mean  judgment,  and  at  times 
does  not  mean  anything.  We  have  found  some  teachers  who 
claim  to  have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  but  do  very  Little  work. 
I  knew  nothing  lubout  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  was  determined 
by  the  help  of  the  Most  High  to  achieve  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  an  acquaintance  with    their  modes   of    communication.    I 
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have  succeeded  very  well ;  but  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand one-tenth  part  of  what  I  ought  to  know,  to  be  a  good  superin- 
tendent. In  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  we  found  that  those 
persons  who  had  been  trained  in  the  public  schools  as  teachers,  made 
good  teachers  in  our  institution.  We  have  one  or  two  teachers  who 
were  trained  on  the  American  side.  They  are  first-class  teachers, 
and  their  positions  are  permanent.  The  position  of  a  teacher  who 
gives  satisfaction  is  permanent,  and  his  pay  is  good,  though  I 
do  not  think  the  salaries  are  as  high  as  in  Illinois.  I  have  not 
gone  all  through  the  institutions  to  get  teachers,  as  Dr.  Gillett  has. 
I  have  not  got  the  salaries  for  them.  When  we  lose  a  teacher,  I 
generally  look  out  for  a  trained  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Two 
have  been  successful,  who  have  had  from  four  to  ten  years'  expe- 
rience in  speaking  schools.  We  give  them  the  second-year  class, 
and  if  they  have  any  grit  it  will  show  itself  there.  We  find  that 
after  new  teachers  have  been  in  it  three  months,  they  do  not 
think  they  know  as  much  as  when  they  commenced;  their  interest, 
however,  does  not  flag ;  but  that  is  the  kind  of  teachers  we  want, 
those  who  have  enthusiasm  and  interest.  When  all  the  places  of 
these  wise  men  who  are  here  to-day,  are  vacant,  the  young  men 
must  take  their  places.  I  expect  to  be  one  of  the  great  wise  men 
of  this  convention  in  the  coming  future.  Dr.  Gillett  is  not  going  to 
be  here  forever,  neither  is  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  the  young  men  must 
take  their  places,  and  perhaps  the  convention  will  not  look  down 
upon  us,  because  we  now  have  only  one  or  two  years'  experience.  We 
must  go  on  and  learn  all  we  can  in  the  mean-time.  I  contend  that 
we  should  bring  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  near  to  speaking  children 
as  possible.  They  are  not  to  be  a  favored  class  at  all.  They 
should  be  held  responsible,  and  not  be  children  all  their  Uves. 
Generally  they  go  into  the  world  as  if  they  were  dependent ;  they 
look  to  an  institution  forever  to  pilot  them  through  life.  The 
education  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  give  them  has  been  in  a 
new  direction.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical  or  to  reflect  upon  the 
former  management  of  our  institution,  for  before  I  took  it,  it  had 
been  in  charge  of  one  highly  respected  by  you.  At  the  same  time, 
according  to  public  reports,  it  did  not  show  very  favorable  results. 
We  would  look  for  such  results.  I  was  told  that  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory  and  I  was  expected  to  improve  upon  them,  if  I 
expected  to  remain  there.  I  intend  to  remain  there  and  put  the 
institution  on  a  good  basis.  We  immediately  prepared  a  course 
of  study,  and  this  has  been  sent  to  all  the  institutions.  As  it 
was  new  to  us,  you  will  perhaps  want  to  know  how  it  works. 
We  have  an  independent  examiner,  and  he  goes  through  every 
class  in  the  institution  and  I  accompany  him.  He  writes  the  ques- 
tions ;  the  examination  is  altogether  written.  Probably  some  of 
you  will  say  this  outside  examiner  does  not  know  much  about  it; 
but  our  system  of  instruction  is  not  for  deaf-mutes  to  meet  deaf- 
mutes;  it  is  for  deaf-mutes  to  meet  speaking  people.  He  gives 
such  questions  as  he  thinks  the  children  ought  to  answer.  We 
think  our  system  so  far  has  been  a  great  success.  Although  I  am 
an  inexperienced  superintendent,  our  reports  have  been  generally 
very  gratifying,  and  this  year  more  so  than  before.  I  hope  my 
being  a  new  superintendent,  only   three  years  in  the  work,  -mH  not 
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make  any  difference  in  the  cordial  relations  I  have  experienced. 
[Db.  Gillbtt — Not  at  all.]  I  can  only  say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wel- 
come any  of  you  when  you  find  it  convenient  to  come  to  Canada. 
When  the  reference  was  made  to  **climbing  up  some  other  way,"  I 
did  feel  a  little  hurt ;  but  I  considered  I  had  not  chmbed  up.  I 
had  been  hauled  up.  I  said  to  the  government,  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  my  present  position :  When  you  find  a  man  who  can 
manage  the  institution  better  than  I  can,  appoint  him.  I  say  the 
same  to-day.  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  two  hundred  ana  fifty 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  for  twice  the  salary,  and  I  should  consider 
it  beneath  my  manhood  if  I  were  to  accept  the  place  as  a  political 
favor.  I  consider  that  these  places  should  not  be  bandied  about  at 
the  behests  of  politicians.  Our  positions  are  permanent  in  Canada, 
whether  the  Reformers  or  the  Conservatives  are  in  power,  if  we  attend 
to  business;  and  the  same  thing  should  obtain  on  this  side. 

Miss  Gabbbtt  said  that  her  paper  on  the  oral  method  of  teach- 
ing would  be  read  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  invited  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  be  present. 

Prof.  Fay  remarked  that  Mr.  Wines  had  a  little  story,  which  would 
be  of  interest,  if  he  would  tell  it. 

Mb.  Wines — Our  friend  from  Canada  has  put  you  in  a  good  humor, 
so  that  perhaps  you  will  appreciate  a  story  better.  It  is  told  by 
Baynard  B.  Hall,  in  his  book  entitled  A  New  Purchase,  and  relates 
to  the  early  experience  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  where  they 
were  about  to  start  a  college,  of  which  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the 
trustees.  It  was  understood  that  there  would  be  ''professors"  in  the  new 
college.  The  idea  took  root  that  a  professorship  was  an  office,  and 
if  an  office,  then  every  man  wanted  it  for  himself.  So  a  certain 
man  came  to  Mr.  Hall  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  ''professor.'' 
Mr.  HaJl  asked  him,  "Of  what  would  you  like  to  be  professor?'* 
"Well,"  said  he,  "most  anything,  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
what."  "How  would  you  like  to  be  professor  of  Latin?"  He 
thought  that  would  suit  him  very  well.  "Do  you  know  anything 
about  Latin?"  "No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  I  guess 
I  could  keep  ahead  of  the  boys."  Mr.  Hall  did  not  even  smile,  but 
gave  him  a  Historia  Sacra,  without  any  grammar  or  dictionary, 
or  a  hint  as  to  what  use  the  poor  man  was  expected  to  make  of  it, 
and  told  him  when  he  was  done  with  it  to  return  it.  In  about  a 
week  he  came  back  and  said  he  was  through  with  that  book.  "Very 
well,  let  us  hear  you  read  it."  He  read  as  follows :  "Ab  ortu  deuce 
creavit  coal  'em  et  tear  em,"  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Hall  said,  "Very 
well  read  indeed ;  and  now  translate  it."  "Translate  it !  what  in 
thunder  is  that  ?"  "Translate  it — give  the  meaning  of  it  in  English." 
"Meaning,"  said  the  man,  "I  didn't  know  it  had  any  meaning.  I 
thought  it  was  a  dead  language."  I  am  reminded  of  him,  when  I 
hear  that  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  superintendency 
of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  without  understanding  the  sign 
language.  Whoever  thinks  that  the  sign  language  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage, knows  nothing  about  it;  and  a  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  "keep  ahead  of  the  boys." 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  p.  m. 

Db.  GiLiiETT  announced  that  Dr.  H.  F.  Garriel,  superintendent  of 
the  Insane  Asylum,  invited  the  members  of  the  convention  to  visit 
that  institution  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  body,  setting  their  own 
time.  Dr.  Gillett  said  that  the  members  who  should  visit  it  would 
find  a  model  institution  in  all  respects,  and  would  be  amply  repaid. 

Prof.  Hammond,  from  the  business  committee,  recommended,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  our  distinguished  guests,  that  the  papers 
entitled  "Should  deaf-mutes  be  taugnt  to  use  the  voice?"  by  Miss 
Emma  Garrett,  and  ''The  mental  life  of  deaf-mutes  as  related  to 
their  education  and  care,"  by  Dr.  Pay,  take  the  precedence  of  the 
order  of  papers  as  previously  announced.    Carried. 

Miss  Emma  Garrett  then  read  her  paper,  which  was  interpreted 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet : 

A  PLEA  THAT  THE  DEAF-MUTES  OF  AMERICA  MAY  BE  TAUGHT  TO  USE  THEIB 

VOICES. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  that  we 
already  have  in  favor  of  speech  for  the  deaf. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  majority  of  those  that  teach  them  in  America 
think  that  speech  is  not  for  the  mass  of  the  deaf,  I  cannot  meet 
with  these  instructors  without  uniting  my  voice  with  those  who  claim 
that  these  deaf-bom  but  not  dumb-bom  children  can  be  taught  to 
use  their  voices.  If  the  Milan  convention  failed  to  convince  our 
American  instructors,  will  not  the  fact  of  France  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  method  at  a  recent  national  convention  at 
Bordeaux  convince  them  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  France, 
the  birth-place  of  the  sign  system,  should  accept  the  oral  method, 
unless  led  to  do  so  by  an  overpowering  evidence  in  its  favor? 

The  conservative  London  Asylum  is  now  placing  all  new  pupils 
under  the  oral  method. 

All  honor  be  to  Germany  for  persisting  for  a  hundred  years  that 
the  deaf  could  speak,  and  to  those  who  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
oral  schools  in  America  for  the  past  dozen  years.  Although  better 
methods  have  been  latterlv  discovered,  nothing  can  ever  detract  from 
the  praises  of  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the  day 
in  this  good  cause. . 

I  greatly  long  for  the  time  when  conventions  of  American  instruct- 
ors can  close  with  such  words  as  those  of  President  Tarra  at  Milan. 
After  regretting  to  part  from  his  friends  so  soon,  he  said  he  was, 
however,  rejoiced  to  think  that  in  departing  they  would  take  with 
them  everywhere  to  the  deaf  children  of  their  various  countries 
the  good  tidings,  "You  shall  speak."  President  Tarra  had  had 
thirty  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf — the  first  twenty  by 
the  old  sign  system,  and  the  last  ten  by  the  pure  oral  method,  and 
his  testimony  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  latter  method  as 
the  one  better  adapted  to  instruct  them  and   relieve  their  affliction. 

My  experience  in  methods  has  been  somewhat  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, although  much  shorter,  but  my  conclusions  as  to  their  rela- 
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tive  merits  are  the  same.  President  Tarra  also  states  that  all 
subjects  who  are  fit  for  sign  institutions  are  suitable  for  oral 
schools. 

In  the  pure  oral  school  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  my  greatest 
successes  have  been  with  just  such  cases  as  it  has  been  so  long 
claimed  could  not  be  reached  through  artificial  speech — congenital 
and  virtually  congenital  mutes.  I  have  twenty-four  pupils  in  m^ 
school,  which  was  opened  in  October  last,  so  that  they  have  been 
under  instruction  only  nine  months.  Of  these  twenty-four,  twenty- 
two  are  congenital,  or  virtually  congenital  mutes;  the  remaining 
two  had  si)eech,  one  quite  good  and  the  other  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
We  observe  only  the  same  dijfference  in  abibty  that  is  seen  in 
hearing  children;  some  learn  more  rapidly  than  others,  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  be  discouraged  about  any  of  them.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first  class  speak  intelligibly  and  use  intelli- 
gently several  hundred  words,  write  and  spell  correctly  the  major- 
ity of  these;  read,  write  and  understand  many  sentences 
from  our  lips;  count  up  to  one  hundred;  are  able  to  name  any 
figare  up  to  one  hundred  to  which  you  may  point,  and  they  calcu- 
late such  questions  as.  How  many  are  20  and  3  and  7  ?  In  this 
mental  arithmetic  exercise  they  read  the  sentence  from  the  teacher's 
lips,  then  calculate  it,  then  speak  the  answer,  then  write  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  in  correct  spelling,  tolerable  script  and  correct 
ponctuation.  Visitors  to  the  school  house  frequently  said  to  us 
that  their  hearing  children  have  not  made  so  much  mental  progress 
dnring  tJieir  first  year  at  school,  not  to  speak  of  the  speech  and 
lip-reading  acquired.  The  class  just  described  consists  solely  of 
children  who  are  either  congenital  mutes  or  who  lost  their  hearing 
before  they  were  eighteen  months  old. 

The  second  class  are  moving  rapidly  up  to  the  first,  some  of 
them  being  nearly  up  to  them.  The  two  who  have  advanced  most 
rapidly  in  this  class  are  congenital  mutes. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  pupUs  who  either  entered  late  in 
the  year,  or  who  were  sick  for  several  months,  or  who  are  not  as 
quick  as  those  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  one  little  girl 
who  was  rather  too  young  for  school- work.  They  speak  from  ten 
to  thirty  words;  count  to  ten — some  to  twenty;  write  the  numbers 
from  one  to  ten  from  the  teacher's  lips ;  and  some  of  them  do  very 
simple  calculations  in  mental  arithmetic.  They  also  articulate  and 
read  from  the  teacher's  lips  the  syllables  which  are  the  preparation 
for  speech  and  lip-reading.  From  the  beginning  we  talk  to  them 
just  as  though  they  could  hear,  and  they  consequently  understand 
more  than  they  can  articulate,  just  as  a  hearing  baby  who  is 
learning  to  talk  understands  for  a  long  time  more  than  it  can  say. 

My  theory  has  been  that  the  children  should  be  treated  just  as 
hearing  children,  except  that  we  must  reach  their  mind  through 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  and  my  practice  has  been  in  accordance 
with  it.  We  find  that  as  soon  as  the  children  realize  that  they  are 
being  taught  to  talk  and  communicate  with  their  fellows  as  others 
do,  and  that  they  are  bein^  made  like  others,  it  rouses  their  am- 
bition and  enthusiasm,  which  is  a  great  help  to  us  in  teaching 
them.  We  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  give  speech  to  a  larger 
number  of  these  afflicted  ones  than  we  were  able  to  accommodate  last 
—5 
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year,  as  the  directors  of  the  school  of  which  I  am  in  charge  have 
decided  to  purchase  a  house  for  it,  and  to  admit  double  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  we  could  accommodate  last  year.  Celebrated 
physicians  have  declared  that  the  health  of  the  deaf  is  improved, 
when  they  come  under  the  oral  method.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe 
this :  their  lungs,  which  have  hitherto  been  used  for  vital  purposes 
only,  now  have  their  other  natural  exercise  in  the  respiratory  ac- 
'tion  necessary  to  the  production  of  speech,  which  of  course 
strengthens  them. 

In  claiming  that  speech  would  be  valuable  to  the  deaf,  we  neces- 
sarily hold  that  we  can  develop  them  mentally  through  speech 
and  lip-reading.  Any  one  who  looks  carefully  into  the  best  oral 
schools  must  grant  this.  I  say  the  best  oral  schools,  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  done  in  a  few,  proves  nothing  against  the  method. 
The  higher  education  can  also  be  carried  on  by  the  oral  method,  as 
in  the  case  of  Maurice  Ecechlin  of  Lyons,  who  passed  a  successful 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  at  Lyons,  France, 
or  of  Mr.  Tarrar  of  England,  who  passed  the  Cambridge  local  ex- 
aminations with  honors  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  afterwards 
matriculated  in  the  London  University.  I  claim  that  when  oral 
schools  are  carried  to  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  possible  to  carry 
them,  such  of  the  graduates  who  desire  to  pursue  a  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  instructed  with  hearing  people.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  better  for  the  mass  of  the  deaf  to  devote 
themselves  to  something  that  would  be  of  more  practical  advantage 
to  them.  If  speech  is  better  for  hearing  people  than  barbaric  signs, 
it  is  better  for  the  deaf;  being  "the  fittest"  it  has  "survived."  The 
power  of  speech  and  lip-reading  brings  the  deaf  into  general  com- 
munication with  mankind,  and  this  improves  them  mentally;  the 
natural  and  free  exercise  of  their  lungs  improves  them  physically; 
and  the  feeling  that  they  are  being  made  like  their  kind,  instead  of 
being  peculiar  and  separate  from  them,  rouses  in  them  an  ambition 
which  improves  them  morally. 

Here  let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Buxton's  remarks  at  the  Milan  con- 
vention, as  they  express  so  well  my  own  opinions.  He  says:  "I 
advocate  the  system  of  teaching  and  training  the  deaf  which  sepa- 
rates, not  congregates  them ;  which  promotes  small  schools,  not  large 
ones ;  the  employment  of  hearing  teachers,  not  deaf  ones ;  of  teachers 
trained  and  highly  competent,  not  unqualified  and  inefficient ;  which 
gives  to  the  pupil  the  speech  of  his  country,  not  the  signs  of  his 
class ;  and  which  finally  sends  him  out  in  the  world,  confident  and 
well-instructed,  to  find  his  duties  and  companions  there ;  not  a  sys- 
tem which  leads  so  many  of  them,  timid  and  iU-instrueted,  to  turn 
back  and  associate  with  others  like  themselves."  He  says  again: 
"  Schools  should  be  small,  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  the  manner, 
tone  and  spirit  of  schools  for  hearing  children.  The  pupil's  mind  is 
like  a  ball,  which,  whenever  it  rolls  or  whenever  it  falls,  comes  in 
contact  with  something.  Let  that  something  be  hearing  influence, 
habitual  association  with  those  who  speak — ^wno  are  always  speaking.'* 

Dr.  Buxton  says  he  may  be  charged  with  inconsistency  in  becom- 
ing an  advocate  of  the  oral  system,  but  that  he  had  always  believed 
speech  for  the  deaf  was  the  best  thing  conceivable,  and  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  the  proof  to  show  that  it  was   possible.    "  That 
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proof,"  continues  he,  ''I  have  received;  I  have  seen  the  possible 
accomplished ;  the  ideal  of  my  conceptions  and  my  hopes  is  realized 
in  snceessful  oral  teaching  and  in  that  alone."  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  he  says:  ''The  question  is  not  whether  the 
speaker  is  inconsistent,  but  whether  his  testimony  is  true.  The  man 
who  can  most  securely  plume  himself  on  his  consistency  (if  nothing 
more)  is  he  who  learns  nothing,  but  remains  immovable  and  fixed 
from  first  to  last.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  ever  learning, 
and  constantly  applying  their  additional  acquirements  to  practical 
ends,  are  often  open  to  the  cheap  and  ready  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency; but  they  have  their  compensation,  for  it  is  to  such  as  they 
that  the  human  race  has  often  owed  its  greatest  obligations." 

I  think  that  the  nearer  we  conform  to  the  absolutely  pure  oral 
methods  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be 
the  results.  I  think  day-schools  are  best  for  the  deaf ;  but  if  board- 
ing-schools are  a  necessity  anywhere,  I  think  they  should  be  on 
the  cottage  plan. 

I  spoke  of  the  difiGiculties  of  articulation  teaching  in  my  article  in 
the  April  number  of  Annals,  and  I  hope  I  did  not  discourage  any- 
one from  entering  upon  the  work  of  giving  speech  to  the  deaf.  It 
is  difficult,  but  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher,  and  one  who  is  adapted 
to  the  work,  sees  her  pupils  gradually  acquiring  the  ability  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips,  and  when  their  language-lessons  begin  she  finds 
it  a  most  fascinating  work.  A  teacher  who  understands  such  teach- 
ing does  not  find  it  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  health.  One  of  my 
assistants  had  a  delicate  throat,  which  had  frequently  given  her 
trouble  during  the  nine  years  that  she  taught  before  coming  to  me 
last  fall,  and  she  tells  me  that  her  throat  has  never  been  better 
than  since  entering  upon  articulation  work. 

I  have  never  understood  why  our  institutions  throughout  the 
country  are  called  *'  combined."  Does  not  the  name  suggest  that 
the  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  a  sort  of  eclectic  system,  which  is 
supposed  to  select  the  good  of  both  sign  and  oral  methods?  This 
may  be  the  case  in  some  of  these  combined  institutions,  but  so  far 
as  my  observation  has  gone,  the  mass  of  the  pupils  in  such  schools 
are  reached  by  signs,  and  signs  alone.  We  would  hardly  speak  of 
our  English-speaking  schools  that  introduce  a  thirty-minutes*  French 
recitation  daily  for  a  small  proportion  of  their  pupils,  who  make  no 
use  of  the  language  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  in  reci- 
ting their  lessons,  as  anything  but  English  schools.  I  cannot  see 
how  a  sign  institution,  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  hundred  pupils, 
with  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  pupils  getting  a  thirty- 
minutes'  daily  drill  in  articulation,  and  making  no  use  of  the  speech 
in  recitations  or  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  should  be  called 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  a  combined 
method.  It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  speech 
for  the  deaf,  that  some  of  them  do  not  speak  pleasantly,  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  argument  against  it,  The  speech  of  foreign- 
ers is  oftentimes  unpleasant  to  us,  yet  we  do  not  say  to  them,  be 
silent,  on  that  account.  One  of  the  finest  amateur  musicians  I  have 
ever  known,  is  interested  in  speech  for  the  deaf.  When  she  visits 
my  school,  her  face  looks  as  happy  as  if  she  were  listening  to 
music,  instead  of  the  sometimes  discordant  but  successful  efforts  of 
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the  little  ones  to  make  themselves  imderstood.  Those  who  oppose 
the  oral  method,  also  say  that  the  speech  of  the  deaf  is  not  easily 
understood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  written  language  of  sign-tanght 
pupils  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand. 

Moreover,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that,  as  a 
teacher  in  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  known  oral  schools,  said,  last 
winter :  When  they  began,  they  were  new  to  the  work,  and  felt  as 
though  they  were  groping  in  the  dark,  but  the  methods  have 
improved  so  much  latterly,  that  they  expect  to  show  much  better 
results  in  the  next  few  years  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  have  already  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  whenever  the 
principles  and  practice  of  pure  oral  teaching  for  the  deaf  are  judi- 
ciously and  strictly  followed,  they  are  sure  to  produce  the  desired 
results,  namely,  intelligible  speech,  correct  lip-reading,  and  an  edn- 
cation  acquired  through  speech. 

If  from  time  to  time  there  occur  occasional  cases  who  leave  oral 
schools  without  having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  entire  coarse 
of  study,  it  will  be  just  what  happens  in  sign  institutions  and  in 
hearing  schools,  and  is  no  special  argument  against  oral  schools.  I 
do  not  claim  that  we  can  give  speech  to  idiots,  or  have  much  sac- 
cess  with  children  whose  vision  is  very  defective,  but  I  do  claim 
that  we  can  give  speech  to  the  children  of  ordinary  intellect  and 
perfect  vocal  organs,  who  constitute  the  mass  of  the  deaf. 

The  President — The  next  paper  by  Dr.  Fay  will  be  read,  aft«: 
which  there  will  be  opportunity  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Fay's  paper  was  read  as  follows,  Prof.  Ely,  of  Maryland,  in- 
terpreting : 

THE     MENTAL    LIFE   OF  DEAF  MUTES    AS    BELATED     TO     THEIR    EDUGATIOli 

AND  GARB. 

Our  pupils  are  plants.  From  first  seed-leaves  to  perfected  frait, 
through  a  series  of  years,  we  shelter  and  train  them.  We  gather 
them  into  conservatories.  We  place  over  them  costly  specialists. 
We  measure  out  to  them  air,  water,  light  and  heat,  with  hygienic 
liberality.  By  frame  and  pruning-knife,  by  every  precaution  against 
worm  and  insect,  we  seek  for  highest  excellence  of  form,  foliage, 
bloom  and  fruit.  With  equal  care  we  provide  for  the  structure  and 
growth  of  the  unseen  part  below  the  surface.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  cramped  and  stunted  roots  make  dwarfed  standards; 
that  roots,  forced  to  look  about  for  nourishment  in  a  harsh  and 
sterile  soil,  can  support  only  a  pale  and  slender  leafage;  that  an 
abundance  of  congenial  fertilizing  material  must  lie  mellowly  aboat 
its  base,  if  a  plant  is  to  mature  properly;  that  no  excellence  of 
original  stock  can  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  these  invisible 
conditions.  What  root-life  is  to  upper-plant-life,  the  thought-life  of  our 
pupils  is  to  the  personal  and  school  career.  Its  nature  and  its  amount 
and  our  relations  to  it,  indicate  and  determine  the  degree  of  our  suc- 
cess. Are  we  teachers  merely,  or  are  we  princip^s  and  superin- 
tendents also,  charged  with  wider  responsibility  and  care?  Other 
and  important  conditions  do  indeed  exist,  but  with  an  inferior  cul- 
tivation of,  or  neglect  of,  the  thoughts  of  the  deaf-mute  youth  en- 
trusted to  us,  we  can  hope  for  only  halting  and  unsatisfactory 
results.     All  our   institutions,  from  the  day-school  to  the  college, 
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find  here  their  right  to  exist,  or,  if  their  right  to  existence  is  ques- 
tioned, their  loudest,  because  silent,  appeal  to  the  charity  of  men. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  this  thought-life,  our  attempts  to  under- 
stand, to  perfect  or  to  supplant  it,  our  efforts,  with  its  help  or 
without  it,  or  even  in  spite  of  it,  by  methods  unused  in  hearing 
schools,  to  teach  our  pupils  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  these  are  the  grounds  of  our  assembly  as  a  district 
educational  convention,  with  a  membership  as  wide  and  a  mileage 
as  costly  as  those  of  the  national  congress  itself. 

What  is  the  thought-life  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  how  is  it  re- 
lated to  their  education  and  care? 

As  with  all  rational  beings,  the  thoughts  of  the  deaf  consist  orig- 
inally of  remembered  experience  and  the  observations  of  the  special 
senses.  These  sensations  and  impressions,  obeying  the  usual  laws 
of  association  and  reflection,  are  endlessly  resolved  and  combined 
in  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  mind.  They  may  sometimes  be 
yenhed  by  existing  objects,  but  they  incline  to  become  removed  so 
far  from  the  actual  present  that  ordinarily  to  be  thoughtful  is  to 
be  absent-minded.  There  is  continually  crystallizing  within  us  a 
world  of  ideas,  many  of  them  not  arising  from  present  and  imme- 
diate perception,  and  constituting  together  a  mental  microcosm. 

Very  early  in  life,  and  with  increasing  earnestness,  our  social  in- 
stincts lead  us  to  reproduce  these  interior  impressions  intelligibly 
to  others.  Our  senses  all  contribute  to  these  comn\unicating  ex- 
pedients a  tone,  a  flavor,  a  feeling,  a  shape,  a  tint.  Every  sense 
is  addressed,  and  by  every  conceivable  allusion,  distinct  or  obscure. 
These  expedients,  this  language,  steadily  developed  by  social  neces- 
sity, is  itself  adopted  by  the  mind  as  representative  of  its  original 
ideas,  and  the  mind  is  said  to  think  m  a  language  of  its  own. 
With  hearing  people  the  tongue  soon  outruns  all  other  communicat- 
ing instruments,  and  mentally  spoken,  mentally  pronounced,  lan- 
guage becomes  mainly  the  vehicle  of  thought.  With  deaf-mutes 
visible  motions  soon  predominate  as  instruments  of  expression,  and 
the  mind  of  the  mute  adopts  them,  mentally  acted,  as  representa- 
tive of  its  original  conceptions,  gathered  by  whatever  sense. 

The  hearing  child,  at  the  age  of  six,  already  possesses,  through 
the  unconscious  influences  of  social  life,  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
nounceable language.  It  seems  spontaneous.  His  thoughts  flow  easily 
along  its  channels.  Education,  now  seriously  begun,  will  modify  and 
enlarge  its  form  and  scope,  but  the  language  itself  as  a  part  of  his 
life  will  not  essentially  change.  It  will  simply  grow  at  a  rate  but 
Uttle  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  mind  itself.  The  deaf-mute,  at 
ten  or  older,  by  the  necessities  of  his  misfortune,  uses  in  society  a 
few  rude  voices,  hardly  articulate  but  useful  as  starting  points,  and 
a  wilderness  of  motions,  thoughtlessly  criticised  sometimes  as  awk- 
ward grimace  or  feebly  expressive  excitement  unworthy  of  notice. 
These  motions  are  as  spontaneous  and  irrepressible  as  the  speech  of 
the  hearing  child.  Their  graphic  and  connected  character  secures  to 
them  their  name,  the  language  of  pantomine.  With  new  acquaint- 
ances and  added  objects  of  attention,  by  exclusion,  addition  and  ex- 
pansion, it  will  become,  if  unchecked,  as  extensive  as  his  experience. 
Oral  speech,  finger-spelling  and  writing,  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes 
and  of  a  few  ^congenital  mutes,  may  permanently  supersede  or  ex- 
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elude  it,  but  with  the  large  majority  of  pupils,  however   taught,  it 
will  after  graduation  return  and  resume  its  predominating  sway. 

The  semi-mute,  who  before  his  deafness  had  acquired  the  ready 
use  of  spoken  and  perhaps  of  written  language,  which  he  has  not 
forgotten,  is  in  his  mental  condition  and  haoits  a  hearing  child,  and 
not  in  any  true  sense  a  deaf-mute  at  all.  His  misfortune  and  his 
subsequent  associations  and  treatment  may  cloud  his  mentaJ  sky  and 
reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf-mute,  with  whom  he  is  often 
classed.  For  this  deterioration,  so  far  as  it  occurs  at  school,  the 
institution  and  the  teacher  are  directly  responsible.  He  is  suscepti- 
ble of,  and  is  entitled  to,  an  advanced  education,  but  by  means 
and  processes  too  stimulating  for  ordinary  deaf-mutes.  Methods 
applicable  to  these  are  likely  to  prove  insipid,  wearisome  and  time 
wasting  to  him. 

The  (nute  pupil  at  his  arrival  appeals  to  our  pity  most  tenderly. 
Current  speech  has  done  next  to  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  be  a 
semi-mute.  Written  language  has  done  hardly  more.  Signs,  very 
noticeably  true  in  the  children  of  educated  deaf-mutes,  re-inforced  by 
pictures  and  the  daily  panorama  of  life,  have  done  something,  but 
yet  have  left  him  far  behind  his  hearing  companions.  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  earlier  language  exercises  will  not,  however,  be 
indicative  of  an  equal  mental  feebleness,  a  natural  inference  in  the 
case  of  hearing  children.  His  mental  faculties  are  decidedly  awake 
and  vigorous,  although  of  language,  as  we  use  it,  he  is  utterly  desti- 
tute. His  entire  school-life  mdeed  will  present  in  sharp  though 
fading  outline  this  contrast  of  abundant  mental  resources  and  liter- 
ary poverty.  His  ability  to  reflect  and  to  reason  will  habitually 
exceed  his  ability  to  memorize  words  and  to  place  them  in  correct 
English  order. 

How  shall  the  educator,  aware  of  the  advantage  of  teacher  and 
pupil  using  the  same  language,  approach  such  a  child? 

Precisely  as  though    he   could    hear,  some  will    reply,  but  more 
patiently.    The  hearing  child  begins  by  spelling  words,  or,  in  stricter 
phrase,  by  analyzing  into  their  component  letters,  units  of  thought 
already  familiar  to  him  and  used  as  spoken  symbols.     These  units 
do  not  in  any  sense  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  mute.      And   the  ac- 
quisition of  them,  at  the  best,  is  for  him  a  synthetic  laborious  pro- 
cess of  years.     Muscular  contractions   frequently  repeated,  though 
unconnected  by  the  ear,  and  remembered  sensations,  symbols  them- 
selves,  give   him    at   length    a    word    language,    compact,   rapidly 
uttered,  and  placed  in  due  English  order.     It  has  co^t    him  more 
labor  than  any  other   language   would    cost,  and  it  is  worth  more 
than  any  other.     If  his  pronunciation   is   distinct  enough  and  his 
lip-reading  perfect  enough  to  restore  him  to  general  society,  he  has 
plucked  the  highest  flower  of  education.      With  vigilant   care   his 
twin  priceless  arts  need  not  be  lost,  though  he  may  and  will  pursue 
the  cnannel  of  spoken  language  for  a  lifetime.     If  his  excellence  in 
pronunciation   and   lip-reading   does   not   extend   beyond  the  point 
where  easy   communication   is   possible  between  himself   and  his 
teachers,  or  his  immediate  family  at  home,  his  speech  is  still  sub- 
stantially valuable.     His  thoughts  do  more  in  the  line  of  actually 
spoken  language,  though  obscure.     Poorly,  very  poorly  spoken  lan- 
guage, is  for  this  reason  better  than  no  speech  at  all.     JBesides  its 
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superior  English  order,  it  has  the  rapidity  of  pantomime  itself,  and 
at  school,  at  least,  where  it  is  understood,  it  has  its  precision.  It 
may  be  unintelligible  afterwards,  but  pantomime  is  equally  so.  The 
articulating  process  may  be  pursued  without  injury  to  the  pupU, 
and  therefore  should  be,  where  but  the  lower  degree  of  success  is 
attainable,  provided  that  (an  essential  of  all  systems)  the  fraction 
remaining  of  the  pupil's  school-term  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  his  thorough  grounding  in  the  usual  common-school  branches. 
These,  to  be  more  specific,  are :  penmanship  and  drawing,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  American  history,  the  world  s  history,  some  manual 
of  morals  and  religion,  and  the  range  of  language  and  thought  em- 
bodied in  any  complete  series  of  school  readers,  with  other  excep- 
tional studies  for  semi-mutes  and  exceptional  deaf-mutes,  in  classes 
beyond  the  regular  course.  No  reference  is  intended  to  manuscript 
manuals  of  these  studies,  but  to  the  usual  printed  manuals  of  the 
pablic  schools. 

If  a  mute  cannot  acquire  oral  speech  sufficiently  or  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  him  to  also  acquire  these  branches,  his  trainers 
should  remember  that  other  methods  exist,  which  do  not  hazard  and 
mach  less  exclude  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  written 
language,  some  skill  in  its  use  and  a  very  satisfactory  acquaintance 
with  the  branches  above  enumerated.  Pupils  who  fail  to  become 
proficient  oralists  have  three  alternatives :  writing,  finger-spelling  and 
signs— methods  sometimes  co-operative  and  sometimes,  alas,  repellant 
and  hostile. 

The  sign  language  needs  not  to  be  taught  to  any  mute,  to  exist, 
however  much  it  may  be  improved.  It  germinates  in  his  social 
instincts  and  by  living  lives,  as  naturally,  as  easily,  as  does  speech 
in  the  intercourse  of  hearing  children.  It  is  as  real  as  genuine, 
and  any  other  language  is  to  him  labored  and  foreign. 

But  pantomime,  natural  and  spontaneous,  expressive  and  elo- 
qaent  as  it  easily  becomes,  satisfactory  and  delightful  as  it  always 
is  to  mutes  themselves,  unless  they  have  been  instructed  to  judge 
otherwise,  has  yet  a  fundamental  disqualification  as  a  means  of 
education  not  found  at  all  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  speech.  Uttered 
speech,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  unintelligible  away  from  the 
teacher,  and  so  may  be  practically  no  speech  at  all,  the  merest  jar- 
gon to  a  cultivated  ear;  and  yet,  if  it  actually  exist  as  a  language 
in  the  mind,  it  is  preferable  to  pantomime.  The  chief  disability  of 
the  latter  is  that  it  will  not  in  practice  fall  into  the  English  order. 
Signs  in  the  English  order  are  occasionally  found  in  the  school- 
room, though  nowhere  else,  and  have  their  counterpart  in  the  zoo- 
logical specimens  of  any  museum,  and  are  equally  animated  and 
useful.  Such  signs  secure  correct  sentences.  True ;  and  with  crutches 
cripples  walk,  and  are  cripples  still.  Pantomime  in  its  own  free 
order  may  be  an  excellent,  and  perhaps  for  the  mute  an  unequalled 
instrument  of  thought,  as  rapid  even  as  speech.  But,  as  should  be 
fully  admitted,  its  characteristic  order  (some  call  it  disorder)  affords 
no  reliable  assistance,  but  rather  hinders  and  misleads  in  the  right 
ordering  of  the  English  sentence.  Its  remarkable  power  in  thought 
need  not  be  questioned,  and  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  directly 
cooperate  in  English  composition,  some  teachers  are  inclined  to 
shun,  or  even  prohibit  its  use,  hoping  thereby  to  force  into  life  oral 
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speech  or,  when  that  is  not  attempted,  written  or  finger-spelled 
words.  In  pantomime  they  see  only  a  brake,  incessantly  operating 
to  check  the  literary,  and,  though  by  no  means  logically  connected, 
the  general  progress  of  their  pnpils. 

The  physical  difficulties  standing  at  the  door  of  articulation  and 
lip-reading  admitted  by  all  and  not  least  by  those  who  are  most 
successful  in  overcomins  them,  disappear  entirely  if  finger-spelling 
and  writing  only  are  attempted.  These  ask  only  for  patience  and 
time.  Written  and  finger-spelled  words  are  in  the  desired  order; 
they  can  be  made  to  constitute  mainly  the  stores  of  the  pupU  and 
his  English  composition  will  be  sustained  and  corrected  thereby. 
Writing  requires  three  times  the  time  of  finger-spelling,  but  a  sen- 
tence writcen  remains  before  the  eye  in  its  entireness  and  a  propo- 
sition far  more  complicated  can  be  safely  presented  by  it.  In 
finger-spelling,  each  component  letter  stands  but  singly  and  but  for 
a  moment,  and  an  added  effort  of  memory  and  imagmation  becomes 
necessary.  Air- writing  is  still  more  evanescent.  We  are  familiar 
with  our  own  easier  apprehension  of  a  sentence  read  by  us  rather 
than  to  us,  though  pronounced  and  not  spelled.  It  is  held  to  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  possible  to  acquire  the  power  of  mentally  seeing 
written  or  printed  words  as  units,  tmd  so  to  possess  a  language 
comparable,  in  two  essential  particulars — brevity  and  order — ^tospoken 
language  itself.  This  word-grouping  power  seems,  however,  not  to 
exist  practically  among  mutes  until  after  they  have  become  habitual 
and  interested  readers.  A  mental  condition,  alas,  how  imperfectly 
realized!  The  unreading,  the  slowly  reading  habits  of  many  edu- 
cated deaf-mutes,  though  not  unaccountable,  are  every  way  dis- 
couraging. The  seeing  of  words,  as  such,  should  certainly  be  en- 
couraged, as  a  help  to  speed,  at  every  stage  of  the  pupiKs  progress. 

Finger-spelling  excels  written  language  in  rapidity  and  conve- 
nience. It  requires  but  one-third  of  its  time  and  no  materials.  It  is 
both  seen  and  felt.  Its  naturalized  existence  is  illustrated  by  the 
frequent  and  steady  watching  of  the  fingers  by  mutes  when  study- 
ing lessons  aloud,  or  more  accurately,  in  sight.  And  also  when  in 
recitation,  with  closed  eyes  and  extended  hand,  they  mentally  search 
for  the  particular  finger-letter  contained  in  the  desired  word  or 
sentence. 

But  finger-spelling  is  not  an  unmingled  good,  nor  is  writing. 
Semi-mutes  whose  units  of  thought  are  spoken  words,  and  who  need 
only  to  fill  in  by  letters  mentally  existing  sentence  forms,  may  often, 
and  doubtless  do,  find  that  a  less,  an  easier  task  than  to  translate 
their  thought  into  pantomime  recently  acquired.  But  the  child 
whose  mind  is  not  pre-occupied  by  spelled  or  spoken  language  lays 
aside  his  vernacular  signs  with  great  reluctance.  Spelling  is  to 
him  inexpressibly  tedious  and  mentally  retarding. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentence,  given  by  speech,  by 
signs,  and  by  finger-spelling:  A  young  child  picked  three  ripe 
plums. 

The  articulating  and  semi-mute  thinker  pronounces  mentally  the 
seven  words.  He  may  analyze  them  into  their  component  letters, 
but  this  will  be  to  him  an  after-thought.  The  sign-thinker  repeats 
mentally  seven  distinct  signs,  not  in  the  order  of  the  sentence,  bat 
n  as  short  a  time.    He  ^so  may,  in  after-thought,  consciously  con* 
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sider  the  corresponding  words  and  their  letters.  The  finger-spelling 
thinker  must,  and  does,  at  first  thought  receive  consciously  into  his 
mind  thirty-one  distinct  finger  acts,  to  be  subsequently  gathered  into 
seven  individual  groups.  These  groups  do  not  first  enter  his  mind 
as  words,  to  be  afterwards  resolved  incidentally  into  letters.  This 
saccession  of  many  acts,  multiplied  by  hours  and  days,  is  his  men- 
tal as  well  as  his  school  life.  Such  winding  ladders  seem  to  him 
extremely  long.  A  full  set  of  such  word-thoughts  he  finds  as  bur- 
densome as  David  did  the  armor  of  King  Sam.  His  mind  puts  on 
an  invincible  tardiness  of  movement.  If  this  tardiness  is  considera- 
ble, and  is  attended  with  a  serious,  resulting  deficiency  of  breadth 
and  force,  it  is  a  question  whether  power  has  been  wisely  exchanged 
for  accuracy  merely. 

The  great  correctness  and  facility  of  semi-mutes  in  the  use  of 
spelled  or  written  language,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  their  con- 
stant employment  of  it.  They  are  mainly  due  to  their  knowledge, 
unnoticed  perhaps,  possibly  concealed,  but  actual,  knowledge  of 
spoken  language,  vernacularly  existing  before  their  deafness.  If  un- 
wiUing  to  speak,  or  if  without  opportunity,  their  recourse  will  naturally 
be  to  spelling  and  writing.  The  mute  whose  thoughts  travel  in  signs, 
is  amazed  at  the  facile  accuracy,  the  easy  memory  of  his  semi-mute 
companion,  in  whom,  perhaps,  he  sees  no  superiority  in  other  re- 
spects— often,  indeed,  the  reverse.  Imitation  of  his  friend's  writing 
and  spelling,  earnestly  persisted  in,  will  not,  cannot  result  in  his 
ec[ual  success.  It  is  pronounced  speech,  mentally  perhaps,  that 
gives  the  semi-mute  his  apparent  superiority.  Incessant  finger- 
spelling  is  not  speech,  and  speech,  perhaps,  the  mute  cannot  acquire. 
His  ability  to  think  in  pantomime  is  the  real  source  of  his  equality 
or  superiority,  if  it  exist,  in  mental  force.  Methods  applicable  to 
semi-mutes,  are  not  necessarily,  for  that  reason,  best  adapted  for 
deaf-mutes.  Audiphones  for  the  deaf  require  hearing,  spectacles  for 
the  blind  require  sight.  Semi-mute  methods  may  be  equally  limi- 
ted, equally  dependent  upon  earlier  language. 

To  the  great  consumption  of  time  in  finger-spelling  is  added  the 
singular  omission,  ordinarily,  of  the  usual  or  of  any  syllabic  di- 
vision of  words.  To  hearing  persons  every  word  has  as  many  parts 
as  it  has  syllables.  To  a  mute  without  speech  a  word  has  as  many 
parts  as  it  has  letters.  Words  of  three  syllables  average  eight  or 
ten  letters  each.  The  act  of  word-memory  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  acts  performed  in  mentally  grasping  it.  The  mute, 
in  memorizing  a  paragraph  containing  three  hundred  letters,  does 
three  times  the  work  of  the  semi-mute  by  his  side,  who  has  but  the 
one  hundred  syllables  of  the  same  paragraph  to  learn.  A  word  of 
four  letters  is  as  long  to  a  mute  as  a  four-syllabled  word  to  a  hear- 
ing child.  Words  of  six  letters  are  really  sesquipedalian,  and  longer 
words  are  enormous. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  syllabic  signs  have  been  invented,  notably 
a  system  by  J.  B.  Burnet  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  But  as  yet  all  specimens  have  practically  failed  of 
adoption.  The  division  of  words  into  groups  of  letters  or  syllables, 
to  go  no  further,  while  not  lessening  their  actual  length,  will  cer* 
tainly  facilitate  the  memorizing  of  them* 
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We  are  familiar  with  the  greatly  increased  burden  of  holding  in 
mind  a  word  or  sentence  which  from  the  collocation  of  its  letters 
seems  unpronounceable.  Such  are  many,  most  words  to  deaf-mutes ; 
and  the  memory  they  display  in  mastering  the  words  of  current 
text-books  is  prodigious,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated 
and  acknowledged.  Short  words,  syllabled  words,  primer  words,  a 
style  conspicuously  simple  and  concise,  biblical  terseness,  always  excel- 
lent, are  far  more  important  to  mute  than  to  hearing  scholars.  The 
shortest  words,  the  shortest  sentences,  are  long  to  the  finger-spelling 
pupil.    The  language  of  current  literature  is  to  him  simply  oppressive. 

The  weight  of  these  objections  is  not  lessened  by  the  known 
greater  celerity  of  any  and  all  mental  operations  as  compared  with 
any  and  all  external  language.  The  mental  handling  of  forms,  out- 
wardly slowly  expressed,  may  be,  indeed,  and  doubtless  is,  extremely 
rapid.  But  it  is  appreciable.  Outward  forms  capable  of  more  rapid 
expression  can  also  be  mentally  more  rapidly  repeated.  The  dm- 
culty  and  the  advantage  remain  the  same.  The  intangibility  of  all 
mental  forces  does  not  justify  the  ignoring  of  them. 

While  finger-spelling  and  writing,  unremittingly  pursued,  entail,  as 
we  have  seen,  certain  injurious  conditions,  chiefly  mental,  they  have 
also  decided  nierits  as  a  means  of  education.  '  They  are  of  easy  and 
universal  application.  They  allow  of  degrees  of  process  in  every 
case  proportionate  to  the  pupiVs  capacity.  As  systems,  they  have 
among  their  pupils  no  utter  failures.  Not  aiming  nor  claiming  to  re- 
store mutes  to  society  as  fully  as  the  oralist  does,  they  will  yet 
enable  them  in  large  numbers  to  walk  humbly  in  its  rear  ranks, 
welcome  and  beloved. 

But  is  there  no  better  way  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  vmter,  listening 
to  and  weighing  the  replies  of  fifty  years  of  experiment,  it  is  not 
wise  to  reject  entirely,  nor  to  belittle  and  neglect  any  of  the  methods 
now  considered,  however  much,  taken  singly,  they  may  be  and  are 
liable  to  criticism  and  limitations.  Articulation,  with  its  occasion- 
ally unequaled  achievements,  its  more  moderate,  though  unheralded 
products,  and  its  occasionally  unequaled  failures,  should  be  offered 
to  every  pupil  and  continued  where  practically  promising.  Its  re- 
cent and  accumulating  successes  justify  our  higher  hopes.  Finger- 
spelling  and  writing,  slow-paced  but  sure,  have  their  very  important 
and  very  convenient  uses  at  every  turn.  These  methods  fail  of 
their  best  results  only  when  misapplied,  or  when  exclusively  held, 
seeing  no  good  or  no  equal  good  beyond  their  ovm  logical  circle. 

By  such  a  process  they  erect,  themselves,  systems  severely  artifi- 
cial as  related  to  mutes,  upon  the  ruins  of  another  respectable 
system,  friendly  in  its  philosophy,  erected  hardly  by  any  one,  but 
suggested  rather  by  the  struggles,  the  aspirations,  the  partial  suc- 
cesses of  deaf-mutes  themselves,  and  improved  by  the  professional 
thought  of  generations  of  men  and  women  who  have  entered  into 
and  participated  in  the  characteristic  niental  habits  and  vemacolar 
language  of  deaf-mutes,  thereby  the  more  effectually  to  raise  mates 
themselves  to  a  higher  and  a  better  life.  It  has,  and  does  indeed, 
cost  hearing  teachers  years  of  earnest  study  and  a  degree  of  social 
seclusion.  But  the  added  power  possessed  at  last,  and  the  greater 
usefulness  obtained,  have  been  and  are  a  full  reward.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  in  any  system,  to  omit,  to  prohibit,  to 
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extirpate  the  language  of  pantomime,  springing  up  and  rejoicing, 
as  it  does,  in  the  social  instincts  and  overtures,  the  mental  life,  of 
every  deaf  person.  Hearing  gone,  shall  we  refuse,  shall  we  hesitate 
to  extend  to  the  drifting,  drowning  mutes  the  poor,  perhaps,  but 
effective,  though  temporary,  assistance  of  another  language  already 
his?  A  language  which,  latent  in  every  human  being,  has  antedated 
in  the  human  constitution  the  existence  and  perfection  of  speech 
itself,  and  to  which,  revived,  the  mute,  finding  it  difficult  to  go 
beyond,  thankfully  for  awhile  returns?  A  language,  using  which, 
the  restless  infant  enters  upon,  and  the  tottering  veteran  closes,  life's 
career?  A  language  which,  upon  the  stage  of  the  poUshed,  and  as 
woven  into  the  dialect  of  the  civilized  races,  and  aiso  in  the  more 
stirring  commercial  life  and  metropolitan  necessities  of  the  moving 
mingling  masses  and  peoples  of  every  tongue,  has  still  a  prominent 
meaning  and  use  ?  A  language  which,  in  the  more  glowing  periods  and 
loftiest  flights  of  oratory,  always  adds  to  scanty  speech  ?  A  language 
which,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  remaining  senses,  reaches,  as 
used  by  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  teachers,  a  clearness,  an 
eloquence,  a  power,  as  impressive  to  them  as  any  spoken  language 
ever  is  to  any  hearing  audience?  A  language  which  exercises  over 
them,  through  the  whole  range  of  human  thought,  a  supreme  influence, 
wUch  no  words  spoken,  written  or  finger-spelled  can  hope  to  equal  ? 
It  needs  not  in  an  institution  to  be  taught.  For  all  purposes  of 
explanation  and  instruction  it  is  as  rapid  as  speech.  By  giving  it 
the  friendly  hand  of  recognition,  the  unnatural,  the  incessant,  the 
petty,  the  continually  baffled  discipline  of  repression  disappears, 
m  such  social  condescension,  by  becoming  as  little  children,  even 
as  deaf-mutes,  the  kingdom  of  their  heart  is  entered  and  won,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  together  sit  in  that  circle  of  mutual  knowledge 
and  love,  constituting  in  human  relations  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
What  is  taught  in  any  grade  is  rapidly  taught  and  seldom  forgotten. 
A  shortening  of  schedule  time  in  certain  school  exercises  is  possible 
without  injury.  A  far  larger  part  of  the  school-day  and  of  the 
school-term,  extending  to  years,  is  left  for  literary  practice,  oral, 
spelled  or  written.  The  daily  product  will  be,  indeed,  every  sentence 
of  it,  an  act  of  translation,  fiut  the  pupil  approaches  his  task  with  a 
surprising  and  accumulating  vigor— and  is  likely  to  attain  a  degree 
of  success,  a  translating  facility  and  correctness,  not  far  behind  the 
best  work  in  schools  teaching  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  race  of  scholarship  with  hearing  competitors,  especially 
those  who  are  native  bom,  the  mute,  (not  including  the  semi-mute), 
by  reason  of  his  necessity  of  translation,  is  clearly  entitled  to  some 
handicap,  an  allowance  unsolicited  by  him  when  competing  with 
those  to  whom  speech  is  unnatural  and  difficult.  Nor  will  any  fair- 
minded  critic,  even  among  the  deaf,  sensitively  alive  to  the  entail- 
ments of  their  misfortune  and  ambitious  to  escape  them,  demand 
of  teachers  the  impossible  feat  of  raising  deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  to 
the  same  identical  plane  of  power  and  learning,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Une  of  their  own  deficiency  and  its  removal,  accessible  to  hear- 
ing persons  of  equal  opportunities  and  talents.  Approximation  only 
is  possible.  Deaf-mutes  are,  in  the  race  of  life,  from  the  outset 
heavily  weighted.  Our  ordinary  failure,  as  educators,  to  quite  reach, 
in  our  pupils,  the  absolute  hearing  standard,  and  our  occasional 
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falling  far  below  it,  do  not  by  any  means  call,  on  oar  own  part 
or  on  theirs,  for  self-flagellating  penitence  or  bewildering  despair. 
Th%  remarkable  productions,  the  remarkable  delivery  of  semi-mnt^s 
upon  the  exhibition  stage,  or  in  print,  illustrate  mainly  the  staying 
properties  of  hearing  life.  They  do  not  correctly  represent  the 
average  facts,  the  real  achievements,  the  strait  and  narrow,  perhaps 
winding-way  of  deaf-mute  education  itself,  the  real  contents  of  the 
school-room's  busy  hours,  the  exemplary  industry  and  progress  of 
genuine  deaf-mutes. 

No  child  is  so  lowly  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  learn  something  by 
pantomime  at  least.  No  pupil  is  so  gifted  as  to  out-grow  it.  No  system 
of  instruction  is  so  exalted  as  not  to  find  in  it  a  powerful  ally. 

While  the  hours  of  school  are  iilled,  as  they  must  be,  with  set 
exercises,  in  themselves  a  task,  but  all  tending  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  English  sentence,  the  fractions  of  time  before 
school  and  after,  the  hours  of  recreation  and  manual  labor,  the 
more  stately  occasions  of  public  address  and  of  graceful  social  inter- 
course, will  witness  the  unconstrained,  the  rapid,  the  joyous  unfold- 
ing of  mind  and  heart,  in  accordance  with  laws  of  life  mercifully 
enacted  by  him  who  first  deprived  the  child  of  the  sense  most 
important  to  its  so($ial  life,  and  who  has,  by  our  choice,  imposed 
upon  us  the  duty,  or  rather,  has  by  his  providence  conferred  upon 
us  the  privilege,  of  restoring  it  to  society  again  as  fully  as  we  may. 

That  teacher  will  be  most  a  teacher  who,  **with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all"  existing  theories  of  philosophy  and  systems  of 
practice,  shall  most  readily  and  fully  recognize  the  interior  Ufe,  as 
well  as  the  existing  language,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  labor  steadily  and  definitely  to  conduct  them  up  to  and  into 
the  correct  use  of  spoken,  or  at  least  of  written  speech.  But  while  so 
doing,  he  will  not  neglect  their  mental  growth,  nor  will  he  decline 
to  welcome  to  his  professional  resources  every  means  of  intelligence, 
of  influence  and  of  power.  That  superintendent  will  prove  most 
really  a  father  to  the  mutes  of  his  charge  who  shall,  in  his  personal 
intercourse  and  official  relations,  walk  with  them,  or  just  before,  and 
never  apart.  That  institution  will  most  fully  deserve  its  name,  and 
justify  the  heavy  cost  of  its  support,  that  in  the  classifying  analysis 
of  its  work,  in  the  duties  assigned  to  persons,  in  the  assignment  of 
its  successive  hours,  and  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  its 
teacheri  and  of  its  officers  of  every  grade,  shall  estimate  most  accurately 
all  the  characteristics  of  its  pupils,  natural  and  acquired,  their  greatly 
differing  capacities,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  their  education,  un- 
seen as  yet,  but  devoutly  desired  and  intelligently,  resolutely  sought 
for.  Such  a  system,  rationally  eclectic,  practically  comprehensive, 
will  best  agree  with  the  growing  liberality  of  existing  philosophies, 
and  the  common  sense,  compositely  derived,  of  American  life,  and 
will  also  best  obey  that  higher  injunction,  ''prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.'' 

The  President — Opportunity  is  now  given  for  discussion  by  any 
members  of  the  convention,  honorary  as  well  as  actual  members. 
The  right  to  vote  on  any  question  is  reserved  to  actual  members. 

No  one  offering  to  enter  the  discussion, 

Prop.  Swiler  presented  a  paper  on  the  "Physical  Training  of 
Deaf -Mutes,"  Prof.  Hammond  readmg  and  Prof.  Swiler  giving  the  signs. 
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PHTSIGAL  TRAINING  FOB  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

We  judge  of  the  spirit  and  mind  in  man  or  woman  by  the  power 
displayed  in  controlling,  moving  and  directing  the  physical  organi- 
zation which  contains  that  mind.  We  say  there  is  force  and  char- 
acter in  snch  an  one,  because  his  appearance  and  actions  indicate 
it;  rarely  are  we  mistaken  in  such  judgment.  First  impressions 
linger  longest;  so  that  the  man  or  woman  enjoying  health  and  the 
abmty  to  use  every  organ  of  motion,  displays  a  power  and  grace  in 
action,  which,  by  its  strength,  symmetry  and  beauty,  pleases  the 
senses  and  satisfies  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  and  lastmg  first  im- 
pression. A  quiet  moment  spent  in  reviewing  causes  which  operate 
against  the  highest  physical  development  of  mutes,  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  school-days  of  children  make  up  a  period  during  which  mind 
and  body  should  be  strengthened  simultaneously.  The  impress  of 
Tiharacter  is  seen  in  the  form  and  features,  as  the  body  grows  into 
conformity  with  the  mind  which  inhabits  it,  either  beautiful  and 
eomplete,  or  awkward  and  mis-shapen.  Deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  are 
below  the  average  man,  being  noted  for  peculiarities  of  form,  gait 
and  motion  which  stamp  them  with  the  brand  of  inferiority.  This 
need  not  be.  Though  some  have  lost  hearing  through  diseases 
which  weaken  the  constitution  and  impair  the  vital  force,  and 
others  are  impeded  by  congenital  debility,  still,  in  most  cases,  the 
organs  necessary  to  a  fine  form  and  free,  graceful  movements,  are 
intact. 

Greek  statuary  has  preserved  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  human 
form  under  the  training  of  the  Olympian  games.  Norman,  Saxon, 
Scandinavian,  Teuton  and  American,  all  attest  the  worth  of  early 
and  systematic  training  in  more  modem  times,  and  if  the  deaf- 
mute  ever  becomes  the  peer  of  his  more  highly  favored  speaking 
associate,  he  must  have  a  training  that  will  correct  the  physical  as 
well  as  mental  deformities  which  interfere  with  graceful  manners 
and  polite  address. 

Is  the  unsteady  walk  an  essential  part  of  himself  ?  Are  the  list- 
less air  and  distrait  look  his  forever?  Are  the  habits  which  bend 
the  form  and  slacken  the  nervous  tension,  too  strong  to  break  ?  No. 
I  believe  that  he  may  be  taught  to  step  instead  of  shuffle ;  to  be 
quick  and  attentive  instead  of  slow  or  careless,  erect  in  form,  grace- 
ful in  carriage,  prompt  and  precise  in  action.  Already  drilled  in 
signs,  instead  of  being  grotesque  and  uncouth  in  appearance,  the 
mute  should  be,  and  if  taught,  would  be,  in  possession  of  superior 
grace  and  dignity.  There  is  no  other  class  in  society  that  needs 
pains-taking  instruction  in  every  department  more  than  the  mute; 
nor  are  there  anjrwhere  more  promising  fields  of  labor  than  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  training  of  deaf-mutes,  let  us  first  in- 
quire why  they  need  more  of  it ;  and  second,  how  it  shall  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  health  demands  more  exercise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  vertigo,  constipation,  indigestion,  headache,  pains  in  breast  or 
shoulder,  torpid  liver,  and  feeble  action  of  lungs,  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence among  a  class  of  children  who,  with  plain,  wholesome  food 
and  regular  habits,  should  be  free  from  such  affections. 
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In  the  second  place,  however  much  parents  desire  mental  or  moral 
vigor  in  their  children,  they  still  more  wish  to  see  them  strong  and 
well.  No  other  thought  so  fills  their  minds,  no  other  subject  so  en- 
grosses their  attention.  Parents  may  be  grieved  to  know  that  John 
has  been  fighting  or  Mary  steaUng— to  see  that  they  are  low  in  their 
grades — but  the  health-column  in  the  weekly  report  is  first  examined, 
and  a  large  figure  there  gratifies  the  fond  mother,  who  meets  her 
boy  in  the  spring  with  greatest  joy  when  he  comes  home  fat  and 
hearty.  In  the  case  of  pupils  themselves  good  health  is  an  inspiira- 
tion.  Mental  fortitude  seems  to  be  lacking  in  many,  so  that  a  slight 
pain  breaks  them  down  at  once,  and  a  headache  or  sore  foot  is 
equally  destructive. 

Third,  play  does  not  afford  sufficient  exercise  for  all.  Thongh 
it  is  best  in  kind  and  most  natural  and  healthful  in  effect,  still  it 
fails  to  furnish  the  muscular  training  needed  by  the  dull  or  stupid. 
First,  on  account  of  inclement  weather,  in  the  more  northern  states, 
which  often  prevents  out-door  play.  Second,  because  some  who 
most  need  exercise  will  not  take  it  voluntarily,  but  sit  or  he  or 
lounge  around,  not  choosing  play  as  long  as  they  can  loaf;  and 
third,  without  official  attention,  to  arrange,  mvent  or  carry  on  games, 
they  are  usually  allowed  to  languish  or  die,  before  they  benefit  those 
who  most  need  their  healthful  excitement.  Again,  some  of  our  bojs 
and  girls  consider  themselves  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose 
dignity  forbids  such  levity.  These  facts  apply  to  a  minority  of  the 
boys  of  slow,  phlegmatic  habit  of  body,  and  with  greater  force  to 
the  girls,  who  become  so  sensitive  to  cold  under  the  protection  of 
thick  walls  and  steam-heat,  that  they  mope  around,  with  sluggish 
circulation,  till  life  becomes  a  burden.  Boys  have  games  that  call 
into  action  strength,  courage  and  other  manly  qualities ;  also  athletic 
sports  that  discipline  both  mind  and  body ;  but  who  will  name  the 
games  of  girlhood  ?  Propriety  and  fitness  are  not  considered.  Inces- 
sant reading,  evening  parties,  and  defective  training  prevent  rational, 
healthful  exercise,  untU  a  great  deficiency  exists  in  the  training  of 
girls.  In  many  cases  the  Dody  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  if 
means  are  provided  for  its  development,  competent  instruction  is 
rarely  given. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  regard  to  physical  culture,  nine  out  of  thirteen  had  no  special 
provision  for  it,  in  most  cases  exercise  being  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  In  every  instance  it  appears  that  where  the  master  loves 
sport  and  enjoys  games,  there  the  boy  rollicks  in  the  enjoyment  of 
boy-nature  under  the  direction  of  a  wiser  mind  than  his  own,  that 
sees  his  needs  and  provides  for  them,  without  himself  being  seen. 
In  several  institutions  bowling-alleys  are  provided,  and  in  all  the 
larger  schools,  play-rooms.  In  one  case  a  superabundance  of  muscle 
was  reported,  with  an  excess  of  vim  that  needed  toning  down,  but 
this  institution  has  a  man  of  muscle  for  superintendent,  and  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

In  taking  children  from  their  homes,  we  engage,  by  implication,  at 
least,  that  they  shall  have  a  better  training  than  they  could  have 
had  at  home.  Physical  training  braces  up  and  develops  the  imbecile, 
so  that  mind  is  called  into  action  and  moral  obtuseness  removed. 
It  gives  sprightliness  and  energy  to  the  blind,  and  will,   I  trust,  so 
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improve  the  manners  of  deaf-mates,  as  to  remove  the  outward  evi- 
dences of  dumbness.  Incomplete  though  it  is,  the  training  given  in 
beginning  classes  makes  a  marked  change  in  their  appearance  in 
a  short  time,  and  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  wiU  be  able  to 
straighten  the  round  shoulders,  expand  the  hollow  chests,  and,  by 
raising  the  flaccid  muscles,  impart  elasticity,  firmness  and  precision 
to  the  step,  with  that  subtle  grace  which  imparts  force  and  character 
to  every  action. 

It  is  our  work  to  restore  that  which,  -by  birth  or  accident,  the 
mute  has  lost — his  place  among  men.  We  cannot  make  him  equal 
to  the  best,  without  special  attention  to  the  innumerable  little 
acquirements  which,  attached  to  personal  movements  and  appear- 
ance, make  up  what  is  known  as  attractiveness. 

Special  training  becomes  necessary  to  arrest  a  tendency  to  physi- 
cal deterioration,  which  interferes  with  the  full  measure  of  activity. 
There  are  those  who  deem  the  various  desultory  athletic  sports  of 
boyhood  /sufficient,  as  they  are  for  robust  children ;  but  the  dull  and 
slow  get  no  benefit  from  them,  and  require  more  regular,  less  vio- 
lent movements.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  trust  the  mental  training 
of  our  children  to  chance.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  content  with 
any  hap-hazard  way  of  gaining  physical  growth? 

Physical  training  is  receiving  attention  from  school  authorities  in 
Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Italy.  Observations  in 
those  countries,  confirmed  by  reports  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
boards  of  health,  all  tend  to  pro.ve  that  neither  mental  enjoyment 
nor  growth  can  flourish  with  an  unhealthy  body,  and  that  the  period 
of  youth  when  greatest  growth  occurs  in  either  sex — between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  for  boys,  and  twelve  and  sixteen  for 
girls — ^is  the  time  during  which  exercise  and  work  should  be  most 
judiciously  regulated.  The  recognition  which  gymnastics  had  in 
Sweden  and  France,  early  in  the  present  century,  has  reacted  on 
American  colleges,  till  departments  of  physical  education  and  hygiene 
exist  in  most  of  them. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made,  there  are  still  those  who  differ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  needed  training  shall  be  given,  and 
questions  are  raised  whether  there  be  utility  in  gymnastics,  or 
whether  play,  the  natural  recreation,  is  not  already  carried  to  excess, 
till  weakness  and  fatigue  result.  Any  one  who  makes  child-life  a 
study,  or  spends  days  and  weeks  in  close  attendance  upon  children 
and  youth,  as  mothers  and  teachers  often  do,  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  more  recreation,  in  most  cases,  would  produce  better  habits 
and  larger  results.  The  child  must  have  frequent  change  and  more 
time  for  amusement  than  most  of  our  schools  allow.  Take  the  pub- 
lished "order  of  the  da^r"  in  one  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  institutions, 
and  see  how  much  time  the  child  can  call  his  own.  Eise  at  six, 
breakfast  at  seven,  school  at  eight,  dinner  at  one,  work  from  two  till 
five,  supper  at  six,  study  at  seven  and  bed  at  nine ;  making  a  long, 
busy  day,  which  allows  pupils  but  two  hours  for  diversion  and  play. 
This  is  not  enough,  unless  supplemented  by  varied  diversions  in  the 
school-rooms  and  frequent  intervals  of  recess  for  recreation. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question.  How  is  this  needed  physical 
training  to  be  secured  ?  we  say :  First,  by  play — free,  and  as  far  as 
may  be,  unrestrained  by  the  interference  of  authority — play  that, 
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as  a  natural  diversion,  may  renew   and  invigorate  mind  and  body; 
play  that  permits  the  utmost  freedom  consistent  with  life,  limb  and 

f)roperty.  Bring  out  and  encourage  the  good  old  games,  hop-scotch, 
eap-frog,  prisoner's  base,  black-man,  shinny,  base-ball,  foot-ball, 
hare  and  hounds,  etc.  Supplement  this  by  regular  hours  for  work, 
to  raise  the  muscle  and  discipline  the  hand  and  eye  to  skill  and 
deftness.  All  this  we  have,  and  still  we  need  something  more. 
What  shall  it  be?  We  may  get  an  answer  from  the  Greeks  and 
(Germans,  who  have  furnished  the  best  specimens  of  muscular  de- 
velopment. With  the  Greeks  this  was  due  to  their  athletic  games  and 
sports,  and  with  the  Germans  to  the  course  given  boys  in  the  gymna- 
smm  or  "turn-halle,'*  found  everywhere  in  the  "fatherl-and,"  where, 
in  loose  apparel  and  under  intelligent  supervision,  their  boys  acquire 
a  robust  physique  that,  in  spite  of  irregular  and  -excessive  indul- 
gence in  eating  and  drinking,  secures  long  life  and  constant  health. 

If  hearing  children,  with  all  the  personal  attention  that  home 
gives,  and  the  varied  duties  it  requires,  need  methodical  training, 
much  more  they  who  congregate  in  any  large  boarding-school, 
and  still  more  the  deaf  and  dumb.  So  we  come  to  propose,  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  pupils,  the  adoption  of  supplementary  training 
in  light  gymnastics,  with  wooden  dumb-bells,  rings,  wands 
and  clubs— not  as  a  substitute  for  other  exercises,  nor  instead 
of  the  heavier  gymnastics  for  the  more  robust  pupils,  but  as 
an  aid  to  these  other  useful  appliances,  that  will  assist  in  expand- 
ing the  chest  and  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  limbs  and 
trunk.  The  deaf  and  dumb  need  this  organic  development,  on  ac- 
count of  comparative  inertia  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  permits  less 
exercise  to  the  larynx  and  glottis,  and  frequently  assists  in  prodnc- 
ing  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  glands  and  tissues  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases. 

Light  gymnastics  seems  to  engender  force  and  arouse  the  energy 
to  a  healthful  competition;  moreover  uniform  movements  afford 
pleasure  to  all  and  give  great  encouragement  to  the  weak  and 
backward.  Light  gymnastics  is  a  diversion  at  band  whenever 
needed.  When  the  close  air  in  the  room  and  a  constrained  position 
at  the  desk  causes  weariness  and  languor,  open  the  window,  give 
five  minutes  to  gymnastics,  and  mark  the  effect. 

Rapid,  uniform  and  exact  movements  promote  discipline,  secure 
close  attention,  and  teach  the  class  to  respond  at  once  to  the  mas- 
ter's will.  The  effort  required  to  yield  prompt  obedience,  is,  in 
itself,  a  discipline  that  is  hard  to  acquire,  but  is  an  admirable  step- 
ping-stone to  higher  things.  The  attention  thus  secured  debars 
communication,  brings  every  eye  in  subjection  to  the  master^s  look, 
and  really  breaks  up  many  causeless  habits  and  the  listless  indif- 
ference  that  so  many  assume.  Furthermore,  systematic  training 
unfolds  a  grace  of  manner  and  beauty  of  motion  that  nothing  else 
secures;  gives  an  erect  posture  to  the  body,  a  more  elegant  poise 
to  the  head,  greater  freedom  to  the  limbs,  deeper  respiration  and 
an  equalized  circulation.  As  the  manners  are  improved  by  suitable 
attention  to  gesticulation,  so  the  whole  appearance  is  changed  by 
the  change  in  feeling  which  the  child  undergoes. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  there  is  no  time  for  gymnastics; 
but  has  it  not  been  shown  sufficiently  that  the  time  spent  on  this 
subject  is  more  than  compensated  by  increased  vigor  at  other  times? 
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Twenty  minntes  per  day  allowed  for  small  seholars,  (divided  into  pe- 
riods of  ten  minutes  each),  and  ten  minutes  per  day  for  advanced 
scholars,  will  afford  sufSicient  drill,  if  faithfully  carried  out.  Some 
ridicule  gymnastics  in  school,  but  if  it  answers  a  useful  purpose,  let 
those  laugh  who  win.  A  favorable  sign  of  the  times  is  seen  in  the 
complete  gymnasium  and  coinpetent  attendance  furnished  in  that 
department  by  the  National  I)eaf-Mute  College.  I  think  the  time 
wm  soon  arnve,  when  physical  training  in  our  deaf-mute  schools 
^m  receive  more  attention,  and  that  completeness  will  be  attained, 
which  can  only  come  from  systematic  mental,  moral  and  physical 
training. 

We  can  truly  say  that  our  labor  is  wisely  spent,  if  we  succeed  in 
turning  out  strong,  healthy  boys  and  girls,  who  wiU  love  honesty  and 
goodness  and  purity  of  life. 

Ths  President — ^It  is  suggested  by  the  business  committee  that 
opportunity  for  discussion  be  given  to  this  paper,  and  a  similar  op- 
portunity for  the  preceding  papers.  There  will  be  opportunity  for 
discussion  now. 

The  Chair  will,  however,  take  liberty,  before  the  discussion  opens, 
of  saying  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  gymnasium  at  Wash- 
ington, referred  to  in  the  paper. 

About  a  year  since,  a  very  suitable  building  was  built,  at  a  cost 
of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  for  a  gymnasium  at  the  College  at 
Washington.  It  has  a  swimming-pool  and  bowling-alley,  and  appa- 
ratus of  various  sorts,  prepared  under  direction  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent, the  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
Sargent  has  a  system  of  regular  instruction  in  gynmastics.  He 
uses  very  little  of  what  are  called  **high  gymnastics;"  that  is,  very 
little  of  acrobatic  performance.  The  trapeze  is  not  used,  and  many 
thii^y^s  used  in  the  old  gymnasiums  are  dispensed  with  as  unneces- 
sary. Instead  of  these  he  uses  exercises  calling  for  harmonious 
development,  and  not  so  much  for  any  special  monstrosity  of  muscle. 
These  pieces  of  apparatus,  are  so  adapted  as  to  correct  any  distor- 
tions of  the  body.  If  one  side  is  less  developed  than  the  other, 
these  pieces  of  apparatus  are  so  arranged  that  the  person  may  have 
exercises  with  weights  adapted  to  increase  the  strength  until  the 
inequalities  are  corrected.  As  a  part  of  Dr.  Sargent's  system,  a  very 
careful  measurement  is  taken  of  the  persons  beginning  a  series  of 
exercises  which  will,  perhaps,  extend  over  six  months.  A  year  ago 
this  autumn,  measurements  were  taken  of  between  forty  and  fi^y 
students  and  recorded.  The  facts  revealed  by  the  measurements 
were  interesting,  showing  in  many  instances  greater  size  of  one  arm 
than  of  the  other,  accounted  for  by  the  person  measured  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  that  arm  more  than  the 
other.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  owing  to  these  arrange- 
ments, in  very  many  instances,  these  inequalities  were  entirely 
done  away  with,  ana  there  was  a  balancing  of  the  body  in  its 
development.  I  will  not  occupy  further  time,  but  simply  add 
that  the  influence  of  the  gymnasium  has  been  such  as  to  lead 
me  to  commend  it  warmly  to  heads  of  institutions  who  will  be 
erecting  similar  buildings.  The  general  health  of  the  students  in 
the  year  has  improved  very  greatly.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  suggestion  made  by  Prof.  Swiler. 
-6 
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Mb.  Mott — ^I  would  like,  before  the  discassion  commeneeB,  to 
ask  two  or  three  questions,  in  order  that  the  discussion  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  The  first  question  is,  is  it  not  tme, 
as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of 
this  country  are  really  ahead  of  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  this  department  of  physical  culture  ?  Second,  I  am  very  anxioos 
to  ascertain  whether  you  have  your  children  play  and  develop  them- 
selves by  rule — whether  you  turn  a  calf  out  at  four  o'clock  and 
make  him  play  half  an  hour,  or  whether  you  turn  him  loose  in  the 
pasture.  Do  you  put  children  in  the  gymnasium  and  let  them  play 
if  they  have  a  mind  to?  The  question  is  a  practical  one:  is  there 
anything  more  for  us  to  do  as  managers,  than  to  provide  the  means 
and  foot  the  bills? 

The  President— The  chair  will  answer  the  last  question.  In  his 
opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  prepare  the  means  and  foot  the  bills. 
Especially  with  pupils  of  more  mature  ages,  in  very  many  institu- 
tions their  minds  are  excited  by  study.  They  are  indisposed  to  take 
that  amount  of  exercise  absolutely  necessary  for  their  physical  de- 
velopment. They  will  not  play  as  a  calf  does.  They  must  be  put 
through  a  course  of  actual  training.  When  left  to  tnemselves,  the 
g3rmnasium  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  at  least  by  many,  and  is  left  for 
those  who  have  a  special  taste  for  athletic  pursuits,  they  usually 
being  the  ones  who  need  them  least.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst 
College,  testifies  to  the  advantage  growing  out  of  compulsory  exer- 
cise by  all  the  students  of  a  college  during  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  week — ^perhaps  four  times  a  week.  The  effect  was  very 
marked,  indeed,  compared  with  a  term  when  the  use  of  the  gymnasium 
was  left  to  the  choice  of  students. 

Mb.  Noyes — I  want  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  has 
any  influence  in  the  discipline  of  students ;  whether  students  have 
any  less  wild  oats  to  sow. 

The  President — I  answer  that  question  very  readily.  A  very 
gratifying  effect  was  produced  upon  our  students.  During  the  year 
past  the  amount  of  unpleasant  discipline  was  reduced  almost  to 
zero.  It  was  greatly  less  than  that  of  former  years,  and  I  attribute 
it  greatly  to  the  use  of  the  gymnasium.  The  period  for  the  use  of 
the  gymnasium  expired  on  the  first  of  May.  After  the  first  of  May 
there  came  a  rainy  week,  and  it  was  during  that  week  that  the 
only  real  disturbance  took  place  that  we  had  during  the  entire  year. 
That  led  us  to  determine  that  hereafter  we  would  not  close  the 
gymnasium  till  the  rainy  week  was  over. 

Mb.  Mott — Is  the  gynwiasium  adapted  for  girls? 

The  PBBsmBNT — It  is. 

Mb.  Mott — Good. 

The  Pbesident — All  these  machines  are  perfectly,  fully  adapted  to 
persons  of  widely  different  degrees  of  strength.  For  instance,  the 
weights  may  be  ho  adjusted  that  a  person  may  lift  one,  ten,  or  fif- 
teen pounds,  or  much  more,  so  that  they  may  be  varied  so  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  a  little  child  or  that  of  a  strong  man. 

Db.  Fay— As  a  rule,  our  institutions  are  not  in  advance  of  foreign 
institutions  in  physical  training.    There  are  many  foreign  instita 
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tions  that  have  gymnasia,  and  have  some  one  to  give  the  students 
legalar  exercise  and  offer  prizes  for  superiority ;  and  they  frequently 
^ve  public  exhibitions.  On  the  whole,  in  tiiat  respect  they  can 
claim  to  be  in  advance  of  the  institutions  of  their  time. 

Mr,  Mott — My  question  was  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions of  this  country  are  ahead  to-day,  as  a  rule,  of  our  blind  in- 
stitutions, our  common  schools,  our  colleges,  our  female  seminaries. 
I  supposed  they  were.  If  not,  they  are  in  a  pitiful  condition.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  live  question,  my  brethren.  If  anything 
can  be  done  to  shed  light,  not  only  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  but  on  others,  your  words  should  have  wings 
and  fly  through  the  land.  The  great  cry  is  how  to  save  the  Rirls 
from  the  grave  before  we  can  make  women  of  them.  Boys  we  kick 
around  and  make  them  live  a  little  longer ;  but  our  girls  are  angels 
altogether  too  soon  for  me. 

Mr.  Wines— I  have  been  asked  by  Dr.  Gillett  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  what  I  saw  in  Sweden  bearing  upon  this  question.  I 
once  spent  a  week  in  Stockholm,  where  I  met  a  gentleman  whom  I 
had  formerly  known  in  this  country — the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  city  of  Stockholm.  He  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  explain  to  me  the  Swedish  system  of  popular  education. 
We  went  around  the  city  together,  from  one  school  to  another,  and 
in  every  one  of  them  which  I  visited  I  found  a  room  set  apart  for 
gymnastic  exercises.  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  graded  schools.  Every 
child  in  these  schools  is  required  to  spend  more  or  less  time  every 
day  in  physical  exercise.  I  remiamber  that  in  one  room  the  girls 
were  engaged  in  a  peculiar  dance.  They  formed  in  groups  of  three, 
took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  whirled  until  they  almost  fell 
down.  I  had  to  dance  with  them.  The  grave  and  learned  superin- 
tendent took  the  lady  teacher  by  both  hands,  and  turning  back  to 
back,  they  whirled  their  arms  over  their  heads,  turning  continually 
but  not  loosing  hands — "wringing  the  dish-rag"  our  children  call  it 
—and  so  they  went  spinning  round  the  room  together,  much  to  my 
amusement.  I  found,  also,  that  in  Sweden  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  teaching  children  the  use  of  tools.  They  claim 
that  for  the  symmetrical  development  of  a  man  or  woman  the 
training  of  the  muscles  is  as  essential  as  the  training  of  the  intellect. 
They  give  the  morning  in  school  to  intellectual  culture  and  the 
afternoon  to  the  culture  of  the  body,  teaching  the  boys  how  to  use 
tools,  and  the  girls  how  to  sew  and  to  do  various  other  things 
which  girls  ought  to  know.  Besides  this,  they  teach  all  the  children 
to  swim.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Stockholm  is  that 
of  a  row  of  scholars,  boys  or  girls,  as  the  case  may  be,  marching, 
in  double  file,  on  a  bright  summer  day,  through  the  public  street, 
each  with  a  towel  rolled  up  under  the  arm,  the  teacher  at  their 
head,  from  the  school-room  to  the  swimming  school.  I  went  into 
one  of  these  swimming  schools,  a  house  built  in  the  edge  of  the 
water,  with  dressing-rooms  around  the  sides,  a  plunge-bath  in  the 
centre,  and  a  tower  in  one  comer,  from  which  the  bathers  dive. 
Once  every  year,  exhibitions  are  given  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils,  and  tickets  for  these  are  eagerly  sought,  especially  for  the 
girls'  exhibition,  which  is  said  to  be  a  most  lovely  spectacle.  I  was 
told  that  all  through  Sweden  the  children  are  taught  swimming. 
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So,  when  I  went  to  see  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Manilla,  in  the  suburbs  of  Btockholm,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
there  a  magnificent  ^mnasium,  as  large,  Mr.  President,  as  that  con- 
nected with  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington.  I  have 
seen  the  Washington  Gymnasium  at  Kendall  Green,  and  it  is  just 
what  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  described  it  to  be.  It  is  as  well  adapted  for 
girls  as  for  boys,  and  small  children  can  be  trained  in  it  as  readily 
and  as  thoroughly  as  the  larger  ones.  I  wish  we  had  such  an  one 
in  Illinois. 

Db.  MnjiiGAN's  paper  on  "Some  Physical  Aids  to  Teaching"  was 
next  read  by  the  author,  and  interpreted  by  Prof.  Corcoran,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

SOME   PHYSICAL  AIDS  TO  TEACHING. 

The  phrase  ''object  lessons"  has  included  such  a  multitude  of 
schemes,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  that  teachers  may  justly  feel 
suspicious  of  it.  At  the  expense  of  brevity,  therefore,  I  have  given 
this  article  the  less  euphonious  name  which  has  been  announced. 

There  is  no  means  of  learning,  that  I  know  of,  by  which  labor  can 
be  avoided.  There  is  no  method  of  teaching  that  I  have  found, 
which  does  not  also  include  work.  But  the  presentation  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  made  easier  for  the  teacher  in  various  ways.  Cogni- 
tion, also,  may  be  made  easier  for  the  pupil  by  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods. Some  of  these  means  and  methods  1  propose  to  illustrate  in 
this  paper.  Besides  the  direct  benefits  of  these  proposed  means, 
there  are  also  certain  indirect  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  due  time.  The  proposed  aids  are  not 
merely  theoretical  ones,  but  they  have  been  m  use  in  this  instita- 
tion  for  several  years.  They  have  proved  so  helpful  and  satis- 
factory, that  they  are  now  in  greater  favor  with  our  teachers  than 
ever  before.  The  principle  advocated  herein  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  one.  The  collecting,  the  preserving  and  the  using  of  the  objects 
are,  however,  reduced  to  a  system,  and  each  article  is  made  to  do 
service  indefinitely. 

It  will  be  evident  that  all  common  things  cannot  be  kept  or 
exhibited  in  the  same  manner.  Such  articles  as  seeds,  nuts,  grains, 
spices,  and  all  those  common  things  that  are  drv  and  of  such  form 
as  to  be  kept  safe  in  bottles,  together  with  liquids  like  syrups,  vine- 
gar, oils  and  spirits,  may  be  kept  to  the  best  advantage  m  glass 
bottles.  The  kind  of  bottles  which  we  have  thought  preferable  for 
this  purpose,  is  of  four-ounce  size,  with  large  mouths.  Such  bottles 
cost  more  at  first  than  pasteboard  boxes,  but  they  never  need  be 
opened,  and  are  not  damaged  by  handling.  They  also  better  pre- 
serve the  article  for  the  examination  and  study  of  classes.  Not  one 
of  these  bottles  has  yet  been  broken  while  in  use.  A  label,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  size,  is  pasted  on  the  side 
of  each  bottle.  This  label  contains :  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  School  Mvseum,  No.  — .  (and  the  name  of  the  article.) 

The  bottles  are  kept  in  some  central  place,  where  all  the  teachers 
can  have  access  to  them.  Most  of  the  specimens  have  been  procured 
by  the  teachers,  the  institution  fumislung  the  bottles.  In  this  way 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  is  enlisted^  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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heaviest  item  of  expense  is  borne  by  the  institution,  both  of  which 
are  important  considerations.  But  the  mere  collection  of  a  museum 
of  specimens  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  benefit  of  this  cabinet. 
£acb  article  is  described,  and  this  description,  in  the  form  of  a  lesson 
written  upon  a  card;  accompanies  the  specimen  in  the  museum. 
These  carda  are  —  inches  square,  doubled  so  as  to  form  four  pages. 
The  first  page  contains  the  inscription  that  is  on  the  label  of  the 
corresponding  bottle.  The  second  and  third  pages  contain  a  des- 
cription of  the  article,  which  has  been  prepared  by  some  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  preparation  of  a  description  which  shall  be  suitable 
for  a  lesson  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  skill  and  scholarship  in  a 
teacher.  After  the  description,  may  be  written,  if  thought  best,  a 
series  of  questions  on  the  lesson.  Our  teachers,  however,  have 
generally  preferred  to  write  questions  for  themselves,  since  by  so 
doing,  the  lesson  may  be  made  to  fit  the  particular  class  which  is 
studying  it.  In  this  way  the  same  lesson  may  be  used  through  a 
wide  range  of  grades,  more  difficult  questions  being  used  with  the 
more  advanced  classes.  The  specimen  in  the  bottle,  with  its 
accompanying  lesson,  is  always  kept  in  the  cabinet,  except  when  in 
actual  use,  and  may  be  found  there  by  any  teacher. 

There  are  certain  articles  which  are  perishable  and  cannot  be 
kept  in  bottles  in  a  fresh  form.  Tomatoes,  strawberries,  peaches 
and  grapes,  are  representations  of  this  class  of  fruits.  Such  objects 
may  have  lessons  prepared  on  them  as  they  were  on  the  specimens 
just  described.  If  there  is  an  art-school  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, the  art-pupils  will  find  improving  lessons  in  painting  the 
objects  on  the  second  page  of  the  card  of  description.  Several  such 
paintings  are  herewitn  shown.  If  there  is  no  art  department, 
pictures  cut  from  the  advertisements  of  gardeners,  or  taken  from  the 
highly  imaginative  labels  which  adorn  the  cans  in  which  fruit 
is  preserved,  may  be  pasted  on  the  lesson  card.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens presented  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  There  is  another 
class  of  objects  which  are  more  conveniently  kept  and  shown  in  cases. 
These  cases  are  made  in  the  cabinet-shop,  of  thin  pine  or  poplar 
lumber,  and  are  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  square.  They  are  shallow, 
not  being  more  than  one  and  one-half  mches  deep.  Grooves  are 
cut  in  three  edges  of  the  case,  and  the  upper  edge  is  made  narrow, 
to  receive  a  pane  of  glass,  which  serves  as  the  top  of  the  box.  Two 
screw-eyes  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  case  are  for  a  cord  or  wire,  by 
which  the  case  may  oe  suspended  in  view  of  the  class.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  with  an  outward  curve  for  convenience  in 
drawing  it  out  when  objects  are  to  be  removed  from  or  added  to 
the  case.  These  cases  can  be  carried  from  room  to  room  as  they 
are  needed  for  illustration.  This  arrangement  will  accommodate  a 
great  variety  of  objects.  Here  is  one  that  contains  a  toy  rake,  a  hoe, 
a  dust-pan,  a  spoon,  a  clothes-pin,  and  a  dozen  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  Here  is  one  which  contains  the  different  kinds  and  sizes 
of  nails,  from  the  largest  spike  to  the'smallest  tack :  spikes,  cut  nails, 
wrought  nails,  finishing  nails,  horseshoe  nails,  brads  and  tacks. 
These  articles  are  fastened  to  their  places  in  the  case  by  copper 
staples  made  of  small  wire,  which  are  kept  ready-made  at  hard- 
ware stores.  A  little  pocket  awl  is  a  convenient  instrument  for 
making  the  holes   for  the   staples.     Each  article,  or  each  kind  of 
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article,  in  the  case  of  nails,  screws,  etc.,  should  have  a  lesson  des- 
criptive of  its  use  or  structure.  If  a  single  case  contains  objects 
enough  for  a  dozen  lessons,  the^  might  be  written  in  a  Uttle  blank 
book,  and  attached  to  the  case  itself. 

■ 

These  cases  may  be  used  to  illustrate  articles  that  differ  widely  in 
their  characteristics.  A  profitable  series — 1st,  the  picture  of  a  cot- 
ton plant  in  blossom ;  *2d,  a  cotton  ball ;  Sd,  some  cotton  seed ;  4th, 
some  carded  cotton ;  5th,  some  cotton  yarn ;  6th,  cotton  thread  of 
different  colors;  7th,  unbleached  cotton  cloth;  8th,  bleached  muslin; 
9th,  printed  cotton  or  calico;  10th,  cotton  lawn;  11th,  cotton  jeans; 
12th,  cotton  flannel;  13th,  cotton  velvet;  and  every  other  common 
fabric  that  is  made  of  cotton. 

A  similar  case  might  be  filled  with  silk  and  its  products,  from  the 
raw  cocoon,  through  the  different  stages  of  its  manufacture,  to  the 
softest  velvet  or  the  most  beautiful  ribbon. 

Wool  and  its  products  would  fill  another  case ;  flax,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  flax,  another.  Furs  would  fill  another  case,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  leather  another.  The  different  varieties  of  wood  would 
form  a  profitable  series  of  specimens  for  such  a  museum.  In  short, 
every  occupation  in  life  has  a  set  of  materials,  or  implements,  or 
manufactures  peculiar  to  itself,  which  this  museum  might  include,  with 
profit  and  advantage  to  teacher  and  taught.  In  the  studies  of  physical 
and  political  geography,  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  and  in  all  the 
natural  sciences,  and  especially  with  younger  classes,  in  ordinary 
language-lessons,  these  objects  would  be  of  great  use  and  interest. 
The  supply  of  unusual  information  in  an  original  manner  would 
create  additional  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  while  the  nov- 
elty of  the  presentation  and  the  appeal  to  the  senses  as  a  help  to 
the  memory  would  arouse  the  pupil.  At  the  same  time  the  knowl- 
edge that  both  the  object  and  the  lesson  are  preserved  and  can  be 
used  for  future  reference  will  increase  its  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  both. 

By  each  teacher  asking  questions  on  the  lesson  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  his  class,  the  objection  that  these  lessons 
are  too  much  or  too  little  advanced  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed. 

Another  aid  to  teaching  is  a  contrivance  for  hanging,  in  view  of 
a  class,  a  set  of  condensed  questions,  or  an  analysis,  which  may 
serve  as  a  review  of  a  subject.  The  first  requisite  for  this  is  a  piece 
of  manilla  paper,  one  yard  wide  and  two  and  one-quarter  yards  long. 
Two  sticks,  each  thirty-eight  inches  long,  are  also  necessary.  The 
larger  of  these  sticks  should  be  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  longitudinal  groove  half  an  inch  deep  cut  in  one  side,  so  thai 
a  cross  section  of  the  stick  shall  be  in  shape  of  a  crescent.  The 
second  stick  should  fit  into  this  groove,  and  all  sharp  edges  should 
be  rounded.  These  sticks  are  held  in  place  by  half-inch  india-rubber 
bands,  such  as  are  used  to  hold  packages  of  papers.  A  screw-eye 
is  screwed  into  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  larger  stick.  Now, 
throw  the  paper  over  the  larger  stick  and  place  the  smaller  one  in 
its  place.  As  the  sticks  project  an  inch  at  each  end  beyond  the 
paper,  sufficient  room  is  left  for  the  bands.  The  bands  hold  the 
sticks  and  the  paper  in  place.  Hang  this  frame  to  the  screw-eyes,  which 
mayj|be  fastened  into  the  upper  part  of  the  large  slate-franies.   Here 
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are  now  four  pages,  each  a  yard  square,  on  which  may  be  written, 
in  ink,  analyses  or  abstracts  of  subjects,  in  letters  large  enough  to 
be  read  across  the  room.  Two  sheets,  or  eight  pages,  or  even  half 
a  dozen  sheets,  comprising  twenty-four  pages,  may  be  held  in  one 
pair  of  these  clamps. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  these  analyses,  presented  in  this  way,  are : 

(1).    They  give  on  one  page  a  view  of  an  entire  subject. 

(2).    They  serve,  like  frequent  reviews,  to  keep  the  subject  fresh. 

(8).  The  class  may  be  engaged  in  studying  them  while  the  teacher 
is  engaged  with  individuals. 

(4).    They  are  permanent. 

(5).  They  may  be  used  in  every  department  of  knowledge— in 
composition,  in  geography,  in  9.rithmetic,  in  history,  and  in  the 
sciences. 

There  is  another  aid  to  teaching  which  was  devised  and  has  been 
used  with  great  satisfaction  and  success  by  Miss  Anna  Morse,  of 
this  institution.  The  range  of  its  assistance  is  in  the  teaching  of 
fractions.  A  sphere  of  wood,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, is  turned  by  the  boys  in  the  shop  on  a  lathe.  This  repre- 
sents a  unit.  Another  similar  sphere  is  sawn,  by  the  buzz-saw,  mto 
halves,  and  the  halves  are  held  in  place,  except  when  used  in  illus- 
tration, by  rubber  bands.  Another  similar  sphere  is  sawn  into 
thirds,  another  into  fourths,  another  into  fifths,  and  so  on  up  to 
tenths.  A  teacher  who  cannot  teach,  or  a  pupil  who  cannot  learn 
most  of  the  operations  in  fractions  with  the  help  of  these  models. 
Deeds  fundamental  reconstruction. 

The  writer  well  understands  that  no  physical  aids  to  teaching  will 
avail,  unless  reinforced  by  skill,  patience  and  enthusiasm.  With 
these  mental  qualities,  however,  and  these  physical  helps,  he  be- 
lieves success  may  be  more  easily  achieved. 

The  President  announced  that  the  national  executive  committee 
would  meet  in  the  library-room  in  the  evening. 

The  business  committee  announced  the  order  for  Tuesday. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Maclntire,  the  convention  adjourned,  and  im- 
mediately assembled  in  front  of  the  building,  where  a  photograph 
was  taken  of  the  group. 


FOURTH  DAY— TUESDAY. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  50  by  the  president.  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Hurd, 
President  of  Blackburn  University,  Illinois. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  second  and  third  days, 
which  were  approved. 

Db.  Gillett  announced  that  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  Hon.  M.  A.  Gushing,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Illinois  Institution,  expressing  regret  that  his  business  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  and  wishing  the  con- 
ventipn  a  pleasant  .  and  profitable  session ;  also  a  letter  from  J.  G. 
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Manahan,  a  member  of  the  same  board  of  trastees,  expreBsing 
similar  regret.  Dr.  Gillett  also  stated  that  he  had  received  a  com' 
munication  from  H.  8.  fiallou,  of  Boston,  inclosing  prosx>ecta8  of  an 
educational  journal,  which  he  would  refer  to  the  convention. 

The  committee  on  credentials  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  readers 
of  papers  to  provide  interpreters,  so  that  they  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  papers  before  they  begin  to  interpret.  I  hope  they  will  act 
upon  this  suggestion. 

The  President  requested  Mr.  Gudger  to  occupy  the  chair. 

The  regular  order  of  the  session  was  begun  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  8.  T.  Walker  on  the  "Grube  Method  of  Teaching  Arith- 
metic," interpreted  by  Prof.  Bwiler: 

ON  TEACHING  NUMBERS — THE  GRUBE  METHOD. 

To  the  older  members  of  the  profession  the  proceedings  of  these 
conventions,  the  papers  read,  and  the  remarks  elicited  by  them,  are, 
doubtless,  coming  to  be  common-place  and  by  their  similarity  weari- 
some. Much  the  same  subjects  are  presented,  and  the  remarks, 
though  impromptu  and  fresh,  and  evidencing  that  in  the  interim  of 
four  years  the  mental  powers  of  the  profession  have  not  been  dor- 
mant, are  yet  but  re-iterations  of  what  has  been  said  on  previous 
occasions.  Young  teachers,  constantly  adding  to  and  filling  up  our 
ranks,  characterized  by  their  enthusiasm  and  genuine  interest  in  the 
work,  pause  for  a  moment,  take  a  survey  of  the  horizon,  believe 
they  see  a  clear  field  for  operation,  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  fight 
nobly,  making  captive  ingenious  theories  by  which  knowledge  may 
be  more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily  imparted,  and  bring  them 
before  their  superintendents  for  inspection.  The  superintendents, 
kind  souls!  listen  attentively  and  approvingly  to  the  entire  plan, 
commend  their  zeal,  and  bid  them  continue  in  their  discoveries. 
Some  dusty  files  of  the  annals  or  ante  bellum  reports  of  conventions 
are  sought  out,  and  in  all  probability  an  article  in  which  are  em- 
bodied the  prominent  points  of  their  own  novum  organum  is  discov- 
ered, and  to  complete  the  co-incidence  the  author  proves  to  be  none 
other  than  their  ovm  considerate  superintendent,  or  perhaps  a  fel- 
low-teacher. 

But  is  this  discouraging  to  further  effort?  Should  we  conclude, 
then,  that  all  advancement  is  at  its  ultimatum  ?  We  say,  No !  An 
inspection  of  our  present  system  veith  that  of  the  past  will  answer: 
No !  What  though  the  results  of  mental  and  experimental  effort  of 
those  new  in  the  work  does  seem  to  lose  the  lustre  of  originality  by 
the  discovery  of  counterparts  in  the  recorded  ideas  of  our  seniors, 
should  the  fact  have  any  other  effect  than  to  prove  the  theory  that 
similar  surroundings  produce  similar  mental  operations?  The  field 
for  conquest  is  still  open,  and  only  those  who  take  a  superficial 
view  of  it  repine  over  the  thought  that  all  has  been  done  that  can 
be  done ;  that  there  can  be  "nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  especially 
in  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf. 

It  is  the  opposite  of  this  feeling  that  has  induced  us  to  present 
to    you    a     few  remarks  on    a   subject  so  common-place    as  the 
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teaehing  of  numbers — a  subject  brought  up  annually  in  your  teachers' 
meetings  at  home,  and  appearing  on  the  programme  wherever  educa- 
tional topics  are  considered ;  a  subject  the  teaching  of  which,  we  all 
will  admit,  holds  a  position,  in  point  of  importance  and  difficulty, 
by  that  of  teaching  language. 

But  to  those  expectant  teachers  (if  there  be  any)  who  are  waiting  to 
hear  the  cry,  Eureka !  ring  through  this  hall,  we  will  say  that  such 
glad  tidings  are  not  to  be  proclaimed. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  success  that  is  attained  by  us  in 
this  branch.  It  is  gratifying,  truly,  as  is  any  advancement  in 
knowledge  made  with  the  class  of  children  under  our  instruction, 
but  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  We  hear  complaints  from  many  of 
our  institutions,  including  Washington  College,  of  the  imperfect 
st^ding  of  pupils  in  arithmetic,  as  compared  with  their  attainments 
in  other  directions.  This  fact,  with  the  individual  knowledge  of  the 
matter  we  possess,  should  call  for  repeated  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion by  teachers,  till,  finally,  the  flaws  in  our  present  manner  of 
teaching  the  subject  are  discovered  and  repaired.  The  flaws  can  be 
traced  from  the  primary  department  up  through  the  various  grades ; 
yet,  as  we  are  always  ready,  when  we  see  an  exceptionally  good 
class,  to  accord  the  meed  of  praise  to  its  teachers  in  the  primary 
department,  we  must  believe  that  to  them,  in  a  greater  measure 
than  to  the  teachers  of  the  older  classes,  belongs  also  the  censure 
when  a  class  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  excellency. 

But  let  us  hastily  enumerate  some  practices  that  are  objection- 
able and  tend  to  retard  a  class's  progress. 

1.  As  to  the  stage  of  progress  when  numbers  should  be  intro- 
duced, the  practice  is  to  oe^in  addition,  say  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  year.  Most  pupils  are  eager  to  commence  ciphering. 
A  fascination  seems  to  possess  them  for  that  kind  of  work,  behind 
which  lurks  a  phde  in  show  and  a  desire  for  rapid  advancement  to 
studies  resembling  those  of  their  seniors.  Generally,  with  two  or 
three  individuals  in  a  class,  this  desire  has  been  gratified,  at  their 
homes,  by  a  misapplication  of  time  and  energy,  on  the  part  of  the 
child's  family,  in  teaching  arithmetic  rather  than  simple  conversa- 
tional sentences.  He  has  been  caressed  and  flattered  for  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  covering  a  side  of  a  slate  with  figures ;  and  his 
father  does  not  hesitate,  when  he  brings  him  to  the  institution,  to 
relate  to  the  superintendent  and  all  the  teachers  the  history  of  his 
child's  instruction,  and  tell  of  his  wonderful  mathematical  turn  of 
mind ;  and  disappointment  is  always  detected  when  his  bid  for  praise 
is  met  with  'so  little  manifestation  of  interest.  The  other  pupils 
catch  the  fever  for  similar  notoriety,  and  their  combined  importuni- 
ties are  hurled  at  the  teacher  daily  till  he  yields. 

Once  begun,  rapid  strides  in  the  handling  of  abstract  numbers 
are  made,  the  pupils  are  dehghted  with  the  novel  enigmas  they  are 
solving,  and  the  teacher  himself,  pleased  with  their  securing  prizes 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  visitors,  loses  sight  of  the  prime  object 
of  arithmetic,  and  goes  on  doling  out  these  abstractions  that  are  so 
pleasing  to  his  class.  How  much  better  is  it  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  class  to  devote  every  moment  of  the  limited  time  of  tne  deaf, 
for  the  first  year,  at  least,  to  the^sole  practice  of  language,  preparing 
them  to  take  up  future  studies  with  greater  ease  and  assurance  of 
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success.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer  that  a  class  which 
is  introduced  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  only  after  three  years  have 
been  spent  exclusively  in  acquiring  written  language,  will,  at  the 
close  of  a  period  of  six  years,  show  much  more  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  both  branches  than  a  class  equal  in  all  other  respects  at 
the  start,  the  members  of  which  had  their  attention  divided  oetween 
the  two  branches  from  the  first  year. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  the  almost  universal  tendency  of 
teachers  to  let  pupils  use  large  numbers  too  early  in  the  course  — 
numbers  which,  instead  of  being  within  the  grasp  of  their  intelligence, 
are  such  as  are  seen  only  in  census  reports  or  in  political  majori- 
ties. We  have  even  been  advised  by  a  writer  for  the  Annak, 
after  the  pupil  is  able  to  count  100,  to  proceed  with  the  science  by 
writing  such  inconceivable  numbers,  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
billions,  four  hundred  and  four  millions,  etc.,  for  no  other  reason, 
we  suppose,  than  because  it  is  easily  done.  We  should  expect  from 
such  a  teacher  that  next  he  would  be  teaching  his  class  the  fMtrir 
system  just  because  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  system  itself; 
being  logical,  should  be  universally  adopted,  but  should  have  no 
place  in  a  curriculum  until  popular  usage  demands  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  writes  to  the  London  Times  on  this  subject, 
as  follows :  *'It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  your  readers 
have  brought  fully  home  to  their  inner  consciousness  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  that  little  word  'trillion,'  which  we  have  seen  of  late 
so  glibly  used  in  your  columns.  There  are,  indeed,  few  intellects 
that  can  fairly  grasp  it,  and  digest  it  as  a  whole ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  thousands  who  cannot  appreciate  its  true  worth 
even  when  reduced  to  fragments  for  more  easy  assimilation.  Its 
arithmetical  symbol  is  simple  and  without  much  pretension;  there 
are  no  large  figures,  just  a  modest  1  followed  by  a  dozen  cyphers, 
and  that  is  all.''  He  then  gives  some  startling  and  interesting  com- 
putations intended  to  convey  the  significance  of  the  number  as  re- 
lating to  time,  distance  and  weight.  Believing  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  we  quote  a  paragraph:  ''As  a  measure 
of  time  I  would  take  one  second  as  the  unit,  and  carry  myself  in 
thought  through  the  lapse  of  ages  back  to  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1  in  our  era,  remembering  that  in  each  of  those  years  we  have 
865  days,  and  in  every  day  just  86,400  seconds  of  time.  Hence,  in 
returning  in  thought  back  again  to  this  year  of  grace  1878,  one 
might  have  sup]^osed  that  a  trillion  of  seconds  had  long  since 
elapsed;  but  tms  is  not  so,  we  have  not  even  passed  one-six- 
teenth of  that  number  in  all  these  long  eventful  years,  .for  it  takes 
just  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  years,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  days,  one  hour,  forty-six  minutes  and  forty 
seconds  to  constitute  a  trillion  seconds  of  time." 

We  should  endeavor  to  give  our  pupils  some  conception  of  large 
numbers,  before  they  are  allowed  to  use  them  in  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. Keep  a  box  of  beans  on  your  desk.  Have  one  child  count  one 
hundred,  another  one  thousand.  Make  several  marks  on  the  slates 
in  front  of  the  class,  then  ask  each  child  what  portion  of  the  slates 
he  thinks  one  thousand  such  marks  would  cover.  Then  have  one  of 
the  pupils  make  the  thousand  marks,  drawing  a  line  around  each 
one  hundred,   for  convenience   in  testing  his  work.      When  time, 
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weight,  height  and  capacity  come  under  review,  it  will  not  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  devote  attention  to  giving  the  class,  by  similar 
means,  a  unit  of  measurement  for  each  of  these  subjects,  by  which 
they  will  be  able  to  conceive  of  larger  divisions  as  being  multiples 
of  the  unit. 

8.  The  third  objection  is  the  paucity  of  objective  apparatus  to 
be  found  in  the  school-rooms  of  primary  teachers.  This  is  the 
more  serious  because  of  the  inexpensiveness  of  such  paraphernalia. 
Before  a  teacher  begins  numbers  with  a  young  class,  he  should  spend 
several  days,  if  necessary,  in  making  out  and  elaborating  the  course 
he  intends  pursuing;  then  he  should  spend  an  additional  period  of 
time  in  collecting  his  working  implements.  A  table  should  first  be 
procured ;  the  surface  should  be  inclined  towards  the  pupils  suffi- 
eiently  for  them  to  see  objects  resting  on  it,  and  strips  should  be 
tacked  round  the  edges  to  prevent  objects  sliding  off.  The  surface 
should  be  painted  black,  so  that  crayon-marks  may  be  visible.  A 
box  of  attractively  colored  blocks  and  a  box  of  dominos,  the  spots 
of  which  are  admirably  arranged  for  practice  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  bundles  of  splints,  a  box  of  beans,  marbles,  buttons,  etc.,  etc., 
should  be  the  accompaniments  of  the  table.  An  abacus,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  stretched  wire,  the  length  of  one  end  of  the  room,  with 
one  hundred  colored  wooden  balls  strung  on  it,  should  occupy  a  posi- 
tion just  above  the  blackboard  or  row  of  slates.  For  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  there  should  be,  for  general  use,  if  not  one  for  each 
school-room,  a  full  set  of  grocers'  measures;  i.  e.,  a  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  peck,  half-bushel,  and  bushel,  besides  a  two-foot  rule,  a 
yard-stick,  a  fifty-foot  line,  and  scales  capable  of  weighing  from  one 
to  five  hundred  pounds.  Also  several  pieces  each  of  imitation 
specie  and  currency  of  the  various  denominations  and  of  fractional  cur- 
rency and  bills,  all  of  which  are  procurable  at  any  of  our  first-class 
business  coUeges. 

For  use  in  teaching  fractions,  a  set  of  fractional  globes  can  be 
made  from  round  wooden  balls  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
by  carefully  sawing  one  into  two  parts,  another  into  three,  another 
into  four,  and  so  on  to  tenths.  For  convenience,  the  parts  of 
each  ball  may  be  fastened  bv  small  hinges.  This  device  for  teach- 
ing fractions  is  a  product  of  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  Miss  Anns. 
Morse,  an  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  variety  of  objects  we  would 
recommend.  Whatever  a  teacher  finds  that  he  needs  should  be  at 
hand,  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  expense  of  these  useful  accesso- 
ries to  the  school-room  is  merely  nominal,  except  in  the  item  of 
scales.  Any  principal  ought  not  to  grudge  the  cost  of  paraphernalia 
where  the  resultant  benefit  to  pupils  is  so  great.  It  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  there  are  many  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges  possess- 
I  ing  fine  buildings  and  costly  scientific  apparatus,  whose  directors 
I  have  not  yet  considered  the  expense  or  the  importance  to  their  pri- 
I      mary  department  of  a  set  of  tm  measures. 

4.  Neglect  to  give  sufficient  drill  in  the  use  of  oft-recurring 
phrases,  complete  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  simplest  of  arithmetical  problems.  Exam- 
ples: "as  old  as" — "as  many  as" — "half  as  many  as"  —"twice  as 
many  as" — "more  than" — "three  more  than" — "two  less  than" — "as 
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high  as" — "as  much  again" — "as  far  again" — "what  is  this  worth"? 
— "what  is  the  price  of  this?"  etc.  Tnese  expressions  are  among 
the  most  common  of  childhood,  and  are  usually  used  by  children  of 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age  with  perfect  ease.  The  comparison 
so  often  made  between  them,  of  the  amount  I  have  with  that  that 
you  possess ;  the  proportion  of  my  superiority,  whether  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marbles,  apples,  height  or  muscle — ^the  meum  and  tnum 
propensity — always  brings  into  service  one  or  more  of  these  phrases, 
and  when  the  study  of  the  relation  and  comparison  of  numbers  is 
begun,  familiarity  with  them  is  important  to  progress.  With 
deaf  children  these  phrases  are  also  used  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar, though  with  not  so  much  care  for  mathematical  accuracy 
as  is  shown  by  hearing  children.  But  alas!  when  appearing  in 
written  form,  these  phrases,  in  our  experience  with  the  deaf,  have 
been  one  of  their  greatest  stumbling-blocks.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  halt  in  our  progress  with  classes  in  arithmetic  for  the  sole  par- 
pose  of  teaching  the  "as  many  as"  and  "half  as  many  as"  phrases 
with  which  they,  by  all  means,  should  have  been  perfectly  familiar, 
as  is  the  case  with  hearing  children,  before  they  took  up  the  study 
of  numbers.  Such  phrases  have  decidedly  more  claim  to  a  position 
in  the  first,  second  or  third  year's  instruction  in  language  than 
have  such  as  "a  bad  black  horse  kicks  a  pretty  little  girl,"  or  even  "a 
large  black  dog  chases  an  old  white  cow,"  and  they  should  become 
a  part  of  the  child's  language,  and  be  so  familiar  to  hini  before 
arithmetic  is  commenced,  as  that  thev  shall  not  distract  his  atten- 
tion while  considering  the  numerical  relations  contained  in  the 
problem  before  him.  All  the  teachers  of  an  institution  should  work 
together  in  such  matters,  and  report  at  their  teachers'  meetings  all 
such  phrases  as  are  discovered  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  of  adoption 
by  the  pupils,  formulate  them  into  sign  phrase,  and  use  them  in 
class  or  general  conversation  with  the  pupils  as  often  as  occasion 
admits.  While  we  would  urge  the  importance  of  the  pupils  possess- 
ing a  fair  command  of  the  simpler  idiomatic  forms  of  language 
before  arithmetic  is  commenced,  and  especially  before  a  text-book  in 
arithmetic  is  given  them,  yet,  when  we  come  to  test  by  reviews  or 
examinations  their  ability  to  apply  their  arithmetical  knowledge,  we 
should  invariably  make  a  clear  statement,  in  pantomime,  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  leaving  the  mental  powers  unincumbered  by 
the  perplexities  of  language. 

6.  Instead  of  the  old  custom  of  teaching  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  in  the  order  named,  teach  the  four  rules 
simultaneously.  We  believe  this  is  the  logical  method,  if  the  numbers 
used  are  such  as  are  within  easy  conception  of  a  child's  mind,  and 
as  may  readily  be  presented  to  their  vision  by  illustrative  apparatus. 
The  argument  that  the  intellect  of  a  child  cannot  as  readily  grasp 
a  plurality  of  ideas  as  it  can  a  single  one,  is,  if  the  ideas  be  pro- 
perly presented,  easily  shown  to  be  a  misconception  of  facts.  The 
four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  are  reducible  to  two, 
which  may  be  described  most  simply  as  (a)  the  process  of  putting 
together,  and  (6)  the  process  of  taking  apart. 

One  of  these  operations  is  as  easily  comprehended  as  the  other. 
It  does  not  require  an  educated  mind  to  know,  that  if  from  two 
objects  one  is   taken  away,  one  object  remains;  and  that  if  to  one 
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objeet  another  is  added,  there  then  will  be  two  objects.  And  so 
by  constant  use  of  objective  illustration,  the  numbers  in  order 
may  be  introduced  and  the  four  processes  used  on  each. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  of  those  teachers  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  to  the  ''Grube  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic," 
introduced  to  the  teachers  of  this  country,  we  believe,  through 
translations  and  essays  by  Professor  Louis  boldan.  Principal  of  tne 
Normal  School  of  Bt.  Louis,  and  since  used  in  modified  form  with 
gratifying  success  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  Quincy,  Dover, 
New  Haven,  Indianapolis,  ot.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  other  im- 
portant cities. 

In  this  method  small  numbers  alone  are  treated ;  no  number  larger 
than  the  one  under  consideration  is  admitted  into  the  lesson;  each 
number  is  measured  (compared)  by  every  other  number  smaller  than 
itself;  the  measuring  process  involves  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division;  objective  illustration  is  constantly  used; 
practice  is  given  in  rapid  solution  of  examples;  combinations  with 
other  numbers  are  discovered  and  solved  by  pupils  themselves,  and 
appUcation  of  the  principles  learned  are  made  immediately  by 
in^oducing  practical  examples.  Take  for  example  the  number  five 
as  a  lesson  before  us.  The  numbers  below  it  having  been  treated 
the  lesson  would  be,  first,  a  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  relative 
power  of  the  number  by  exhibition  of  five  objects.  Then,  five  would 
be  measured  or  compared  bv  each  number  less  than  itself.  For. 
instance,  if  comparing  by  2  the  teacher  would  show,  bv  blocks  or 
dots  on  the  blackboard,  that  6  is  composed  of  2  and  2  and  1, 
(addition) ;  that  5  less  2  less  2  leaves  1,  (subtraction) ;  that  2  times 
2  and  1  are  5,  (multiplication) ;  that  from  5,  2  can  be  taken  once, 
twice  and  one  left,  (division.)  And  in  like  manner  the  teacher  will 
take  up  the  other  numbers,  not  merely  stating  and  then  hurrying 
over  these  fundamental  facts,  but  dwelling  on  them  and  making 
them  evident  to  the  visual  sense  of  the  child  at  every  step,  and 
afterwards  allowing  the  child  to  symbolize  all  the  combinations  he 
is  able  to  discover  in  the  number  under  review. 

'^'Grube  thinks  that  one  year  ought  to  be  spent  in  ithis  way  on 
the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  He  says:  'In  the  thorough  way  in 
which  I  want  arithmetic  taught,  one  year  is  not  too  long  for  this 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  In  regard  to  extent,  the 
scholar  has  not  apparently  gained  very  much.  He  knows  only  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.  But  he  knows  them.'  In  reference  to 
the  main  principles  to  be  observed,  he  demands,  first,  that  no  new 
number  shall  be  commenced  before  the  previous  one  is  perfectly 
mastered;  second,  that  reviews  should  regularly  take  place;  and, 
third,  that  whatever  knowledge  has  been  acquired  and  fully  mas- 
tered by  illustration  and  observation  must  be  thoroughly  committed 
to  memory.  In  the  process  of  measuring,  the  pupils  must  acquire 
the  utmost  mechanical  skill.  It  is  essential  to  this  method  that  in 
the  measuring  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  operations, 
the  pupils  have  before  their  eyes  a  diagram  illustrating  the  process. 
It  matters  not  by  means  of  what  objects  the  pupils  see  the  opera- 

,* Extract  from"  Grubo'e  Method  of  Toaohlng  Arlthmetlo  Explained"  by  Prof.  Louis 
Soldan.  Ghlcacro;  S.  B.  Wlnohel  &  Co.,  1879. 
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tions  illustrated,  whether  fingers,  lines  or  dots,  but  they  certainly 
must  see  it.  It  is  a  feature  of  this  method  that  it  teaches  by  the 
eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear,  while  in  most  other  methods,  arithmetic 
is  taught  by  the  ear  alone.  If,  for  instance,  the  child  is  to  measuce 
7  by  the  number  8,  the  illustration  to  be  used  is: 


"If  lines  or  dots  are  arranged  in  this  way  and  impressed  upon  Ihe 
child's  memory  as  depicting  the  relation  between  the  numbers  3 
and  7,  it  is,  in  fact,  all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  Instead  of 
teaching  all  the  variety  of  possible  combinations  between  3  and  7, 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  keep  in  mind  the  above  picture. 
The  first  four  rules,  as  far  as  three  and  seven  are  concerned,  are 
contained  in  it  and  will  result  from  expressing  the  same  thing  in 
different  words  or  describing  the  picture  in  different  ways.  Looking 
at  the  picture  the  child  can  describe  it  or  read  it  as  follows: 

8+8+1=7,  or  2x3+1=7,  or 
7-3-8=1,  or  7-5-8=2  (1) 

the  latter  process  to  be  read:    From  7  I  take   away  8,   twice,  and 
1  remains,  or  7  contains  8  twice  and  one  more. 

**In  the  same  manner  each  number  should  be  illustrated  by  a  sim> 
ilar  diagram.  The  leading  idea  is  the  same  throughout  Grube's 
Method.  To  show  the  principle  of  teaching  the  higher  numbers  to 
one  hundred  is  to  recapitulate  the  principles  that  are  to  guide  the 
teacher  in  his  treatment  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  That  the 
four  principles  are  taught  with  each  number  before  the  following 
one  is  considered,  forms,  no  doubt,  a  characteristic  feature  of  Grube's 
method,  but  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  lead- 
ing idea.  It  certainly  emanates  from  this  idea,  but  it  is  not  the 
*  idea  itself.  The  leading  principle  is  rather  that  of  objective  illus- 
tration. In  a  very  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  in  examples  in 
primary  arithmetic,  two  numbers  are  given,  and  their  relation,  ex- 
pressed by  a  third  number,  is  to  be  found.  Hence  the  elementary 
process  may  be  considered  as  the  comparing  of  one  number  with  the 
other,  or  the  measuring  of  one  by  the  other.  On  the  basis  of  this 
general  theory,  Grube  suggests  a  general  plan  of  illustration,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  larger  number  of  two  numbers  given,  is  represented  by 
the  total  number  of  lines  or  dots  placed  on  the  blackboard.  These 
lines  are  arranged  into  sets  or  groups  each  containiiig  as  many  lines 
or  dots   as   are  indicated  by  the  smaller  number  of  the  two. 

"This  contains  the  main  principle  of  Grube's  method.  If  percep- 
tion has  seized  the  illustration  and  wrought  it  into  a  mental  pic- 
ture, the  solution  of  all  the  existing  elementary  relations  between 
the  two  numbers  has  been  grasped  implicitly.  For  the  four  pro- 
cesses are  simply  different  interpretations  of  this  S3mibolic  diagram. 
When  this  picture  appears  before  the  mind,  it  may  be  interpreted 
as  addition  or  multiplication,  and  by  retrograde  process  it  may  be 
interpreted  as  subtraction  or  division.  *  *  *  Below  ten  each 
number  is  compared  with  the  number  one,  by  means  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  then  with  the  number  two, 
then  three,  etc.    The  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  perceive  the  regularity 
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of  this  process,  and  at  the  moment  he  has  understood  that  part,  he 
can,  by  independent  work,  discover  the  primary  arithmetical  rela- 
tions of  a  number  and  prepare  a  diagram  or  synopsis  of  the  same. 

''A  frequent  and  very  dangerous  mistake  is  the  omission  of  applied 
examples.  The  pure  number,  as  the  universal  expression  of  an 
arithmetical  tenth,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  the  pupil 
throughout  his  school  course  finds  the  greatest  difSiculty  in  working 
with  applied  numbers.  Moreover,  arithmetic  is  studied  for  life, 
and  in  life  there  are  none  but  applied  examples.  Hence,  after  the 
universal,  the  pure  number,  has  been  mastered  by  means  of  obser- 
vation, particular  application  should  follow  immediately,  and  copious 
examples  clothed  in  the  most  various  forms  should  be  solved.  The 
training  which  the  pupil  receives  from  practice  with  applied  problems, 
is  different  in  kind  from  that  with  pure  numbers,  and  hence  cannot  be 
slighted  in  the  primary  grades,  without  retarding  the  progress  in  the 
higher  classes.  Without  sufficient  practice  in  this  direction,  there  is 
danger  of  mechanical  and  dull  work,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
pupil's  display  of  inventive  ingenuity  is  lost.  The  difficulty  which  the 
study  of  arithmetic  presents  in  the  higher  grades,  lies  not  in  the 
mechanical  handling  of  numbers ;  in  most  cases  the  pupils  succeed  in 
that;  but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  words  of  the  problem  puzzle  them. 
The  qualitative  element  disturbs  and  conceals  the  quantitative.  If 
this  assertion  is  correct,  a  great  deal  of  training  with  applied  num- 
bers should  be  given  at  a  time  of  the  course,  when  the  pure  number, 
which  is  considered,  is  so  small  as  to  allow  the  scholar,  after  having 
mastered  it,  to  concentrate  his  whole  attention  in  the  puzzle  that 
lies  in  the  wording,  in  the  qualitative.  Whenever  sufficient  training 
of  this  kind  has  sharpened  the  wit  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades, 
they  will  no  longer  consult  the  heading  of  the  chapter  as  the  first 
step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in  order  to  find  whether  it 
means  addition' or  division,  interest  or  long  measure,  and  find  them- 
selves in  a  helpless  and  forlorn  condition  when  they  meet  an  exam- 
ple which  is  not  labeled  by  any  heading." 

We  have  presented  this  paper  to  you,  fellow-teachers,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  criticism  on  methods  now  in  use;  we  have  presented  to 
you  a  synopsis  of  a  method,  not  with  the  expectation  that  it  is  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  with- 
out modification ;  but  we  trust  we  may  have  said  something  that 
will  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  you,  relative  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  that  will  result  in  the  further  study  of  a  method  which  an 
apostle  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  said  is  *"  Nature's 
method—nothing  more,  nothing  less — sure  to  win  its  way  into  every 
school-room,  and  compel  at  no  far  distant  day,  a  modification  of 
the  arithmetics  for  grammar  grades." 

We  believe  it  to  be  true,  that,  "the  thoughtful,  real  educator 
resembles  a  wise  husbandman  who  does  not  cling  to  old  methods 
merely  out  of  respect  for  their  age,  but  adopts  all  the  scientific 
improvenaents  made  both  in  material  and  method." 

I  leave  the  subject  for  your  discussion. 

The  Prbsidbnt — The  subject  is  open  for  discussion  by  the  con- 
vention. 


•G. C.  Fisher.  Bupt  of  Schools.  Dover,  N.  H.;  author  of  "A  Teacher's  Manual  Arith- 
metic for  Primary  Grades."  (after  Grube).  Boston:  New  Eng.  Pnb.  Co. 
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Db.  MaoIntire — I  do  not  think  there  is  mnch  room  for  discnssion. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  pursuing  the  same  method.  I 
have  found  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  have  not  carried  the  sys- 
tem out  to  a  great  extent ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  best  method 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  those  who  are  to  be  trained  in 
the  elementary  principles.  I  arise  to  express  my  gratification  that 
the  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  convention. 

Prof.  Swileb — A  few  years'  experience  in  teaching  arithmetic  has 
convinced  me  that  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper  are  entirely 
practical  and  may  be  made  eminently  useful  in  all  classes.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  mutes  may  not  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
branch  of  mathematical  knowledge  to  as  eminent  a  degree  as  mxj 
speaking  girl  or  boy.  There  are  reasons  which  render  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  difficult.  While  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand all  the  expressions  of  our  intricate  and  complex  language,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  deaf-mutes  may  not  get  as  clear  and  exact 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  both  pure  and  applied,  as  other  students. 
With  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  numbers  in  the 
concrete,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  education  can  be  developed 
to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
abstract  numbers,  they  seem  to  handle  them  at  least  as  well  as 
other  children.  This  subject  with  me  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  instruction  in  the  English  language  in  our  schools;  and  if  tbe 
education  of  our  boys  is  difficult  before  going  to  college,  I  think  it 
must  be  due  to  complicated  and  defective  methods  of  instruction. 
Such  suggestions  as  our  friend  has  made  in  this  paper  may  be 
applied  to  advantage.  I  trust  that  this  subject  of  arithmetic  will 
receive  proper  attention,  in  order  that  the  charge  that  we  give 
imperfect  instruction  in  this  science  may  be  met,  and  thlit  hence- 
forth time  enough  be  devoted  to  give  our  pupils  a  sufficient  know  - 
edge  of  numbers,  so  that  they  maybe  enabled  to  perform  the  more 
difficult  operations  in  arithmetic. 

Bev.  Db.  Thomas  Gallaudet  said  he  had  employed  the  Gmbe 
method  with  success. 

Db.  MaoIntibe — I  arise  again  to  make  a  remark  in  addition.  I 
did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  but  I  have  found  this  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  elementary  arithmetic,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  respect.  In  any  proposition,  not  only 
the  proposition,  but  the  solution  and  conclusion  should  be  given, 
expressing  the  conclusion  by  signs  last.  If  you  stop  short  of  that, 
you  fail  in  expressing  these  principles  to  others.  Great  attention 
ought  to  be  given  in  the  earliest  hour  of  the  course  in  these  respects ; 
in  having  the  children  understand  the  proposition,  in  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  solution  and  the  conclusion. 

Pbop.  Haskins — While  I  heartily  agree  with  the  paper,  yet  if  I 
understood  it  correctly,  there  was  one  idea  expressed  wnich,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  advanced  classes,  is  not  altogether  practical, 
and  that  is,  giving  the  problem  in  signs  to  the  classes  in  examina- 
tions. I  think  I  understood  the  gentlemen  to  make  the  statement 
that  that  ought  always  to  be  done.  Now  the  genius  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage is  such  that  it  conveys  to  the  pupil  almost  exactly  the  steps 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  solving  a  problem,  whether  by  multipli- 
cation, addition,  subtraction  or  division.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
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a  pari  of  a  teacher's  busineBB  to  teach  the  language  of  arithmetic 
so  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  understand  the  problem  as  written 
on  the  Blate.  if  unable  to  transform  the  problem  as  written  into 
signs,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  is  an  utter  failure. 

Bet.  Job  Tubker — (interpreted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet), 
said  he  was  a  teacher  for  many  years  in  Staunton,  Ya.  Ue  did  not 
mention  this  boastfully.  He  taught  arithmetic  for  many  years. 
About  half-past  eleven  he  used  to  tell  the  pupils  to  put  away  their 
books,  and  ^some  expressed  dissatisfaction.  They  did  not  like  arith- 
metic. Some  pupils  troubled  him  a  good  deal  m  that  respect,  but 
he  overcame  their  repugnance,  and  they  got  along  very  well.  There 
was  one  boy  in  particular,  who  had  a  great  repugnance  towards 
arithmetic,  who  became  a  maker  of  mattresses,  and  he  found  then 
that  arithmetic  was  a  help  to  him  in  measurements  and  getting 
prices.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Turner  expressing 
regret  because  of  the  trouble  he  had  caused  him  in  learning  arith- 
metic.   Now  he  was  doing  well. 

Mr.  Turner  then  gave  in  the  sign  language  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  taught  arithmetic  successfully. 

P&OF.  Hammond— One  point  pointed  out  in  the  essay  was  that  in 
dealing  with  numbers,  as  with  a  great  many  other  things  in  life,  we 
should  be  sure  and  get  hold  of  the  correct  principle  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  we  may  make  an  impression.  The  passage 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  the  natural  process.  Hardly 
any  one  is  capable  of  going  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

Prof.  Swiler — Mental  arithmetic  is  important  for  teaching  chil- 
dren to  estimate  numbers  and  distances  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar, the  height  of  a  room,  the  length  of  a  building,  the  dimensions 
of  an  area.  Such  lessons  teach  them  habits  of  observation  and  lead 
them  to  more  correct  knowledge. 

Prof.  Booth — In  every  case  where  a  problem  is  solved,  the 
answer  should  be  given  in  written  language.  Very  often,  for  instance, 
pupils  will  say  "  bought  five  cows,"  when  really  they  should  say 
*'sold  five  cows."  We  should  see  that  they  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  by  constant  practice,  by  requiring  them  to  give 
the  answers  in  the  language  they  learn.  So  with  a  multitude  of 
other  words  in  arithmetic,  with  which  they  should  become  familiar 
by  this  kind  of  practice.  They  can  become  familiar  with  them  in 
no  other  kind  of  instruction.  They  do  not  have  practice  in  these 
words  except  in  teaching  arithmetic;  in  teaching  history  or  any 
other  science  the  words  of  arithmetic  do  not  occur. 

Prop.  Notes,  before  reading  his  paper  on  "Deaf-Mute  Education 
in  Minnesota,"  said:  A  word  of  explanation  is  due  before  I  read 
the  paper.  As  John  B.  Gough  would  say,  "  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  before  I  say  anything."  Last  May,  a  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  came  to  our  institution  to  get 
up  a  history  of  liice  county,  to  be  sold  by  subscription  within  the 
county.  As  our  institution  was  in  that  county,  he  desired  me  to 
prepare  a  history  of  the  work  in  Faribault.  I  did  so,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  after  completing  it  that  a  brief  resume  of  the  historical  sketch 
would  not  be  unmteresting  to  this  convention.  It  was  so  regarded 
by  one  or  two  persons  whom  I  consulted.  Our  institution  work  has 
been  a  little  peculiar,  as  will  be  seen. 
—7 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  MINNESOTA. 

When  I  was  a  New  Hampshire  boy,  learning  the  first  steps  in 
mathematics,  I  was  taught  that  one  plus  one  plus  one  made  uuee; 
but  after  I  became  a  man  and  moved  to  Minnesota  to  live,  I  dis- 
covered that  one  plus  one  plus  one  is  one  and  no  more.  Just  how 
this  new  mode  of  reckoning  came  about  and  how  it  is  related  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Minnesota  will  presently  appear. 

In  the  brief  histoid  of  the  work  herewith  given,  the  writer  hopes 
to  be  able  to  explain  why  the  Minoesota  institute  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  established,  when  founded,  how  organized,  tho  methods 
employed,  the  manner  of  support,  the  present  state  of  its  affairs, 
and  some  of  the  results  already  realized. 

Before  Minnesota  became  a  state,  and  while  the  general  govern- 
ment was  providing  liberally  for  the  State  University,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  children  and  youth  unprovided  for  in  mat- 
ters of  education,  care  and  training.  In  all  our  states  and  teni- 
tories,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  found  to  number  from  one  in 
fifteen  to  one  in  ten  hundred ;  the  blind,  from  one  in  fifteen  hundred 
to  one  in  two  thousand ;  and  the  idiotic  and  imbecile,  as  numerons 
as  both  of  the  former  classes  together.  We  may  safely  estimate 
forty  thousand  deaf-mutes,  thirty-five  thousand  blind,  and  sixty-five 
thousand  idiotic  and  imbecile  persons  in  the  United  States,  and 
Minnesota  has  her  share  of  them.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  sack 
facts  as  these,  with  no  provision  of  a  public  nature  to  meet  the  em- 
ergency, that  the  friends  of  education,  humanity  and  the  common- 
wealth, gave  thought,  time  and  labor,  and  urged  upon  successive 
legislatures  the  importance,  yes,  the  necessity,  of  establishing  jost 
such  schools  as  are  found  in  Faribault  to-day. 

The  state  legislature,  during  its  first  session  in  1858,  passed  an 
act  establishing  the  ''Minnesota  State  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  within  two  miles  of  Faribault,  in  Rice  county, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  town,  or  county,  should,  within  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  the  law,  give  forty  acres  of  land  for  its  use. 
The  land  was  donated,  but  the  school,  for  various  reasons,  was  not 
opened  till  five  years  later. 

Organization  of  the  Deaf  and  Dmnh  Department, — The  first  ap- 
propriation of  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  the  deaf  and  damb 
was  in  1863.  The  same  legislature  appointed  Geo.  F.  Batcfaelder, 
E.  A.  Mott  and  David  H.  Frost  as  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
start  the  school.  Mr.  Mott  was  sent  to  Ohio,  where  he  obtained  the 
services  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Kinney,  an  experienced  -  teacher,  who  came 
to  Faribault  and  organized  the  first  deaf-mute  school  in  Minnesota. 
On  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1863,  the  school  opened,  with 
five  pupils  in  attendance.  The  building  occupied  was  the  store  and 
dwelling  on  Front  street,  known  as  Maj.  Fowler's  store. 

In  1864  the  legislature  appropriated  four  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  support  of  the  school,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  oi  which  were  expended  in  erecting  a  small  wooden  buUd- 
ing,  18x24,  just  east  of  Fowler's  store,  for  a  boys*  dormitory.  This 
building  was  subsequently  sold. 
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Prof.  Kinney  experienced  difficulties  and  some  hardships  in  his 
work,  and  sore  bereavement  in  his  family,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
third  year  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent. 

About  this  time  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  contem- 
plated site  for  a  permanent  building.  The  original  forty  acres  of 
land,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault,  were  sold,  and  the  pres- 
ent lot  on  the  bluff,  east  of  Straight  Biver,  was  obtained. 

Prof.  Kinney  having  retired,  the  board  of  directors  employed  J* 
L.  Noyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  take  his  place. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1866,  Mr.  Noyes  and  family,  with 
Miss  A.  L.  Steele,  assistant  teacher,  anil  Miss  Henrietta  Watson, 
matron,  arrived  in  Faribault  to  carry  on  the  work  already  begun. 
This  year  chronicles  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by 
the  legislature  for  the  first  permanent  building  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  the  site  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  year,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  north  wing  of  the  present  edifice  was  commenced,  and 
February  6,  1867,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  by  the  governor,  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  citizens  of 
Faribault  had  now  contributed  funds  to  purchase  fifty-four  acres  of 
{and,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  by  appropriation  and  pur- 
chase, in  1882,  more  was  added,  making  the  present  site  nearly 
sixty-five  acres  in  all. 

BuUdingg.^On  the  17th  of  March,  1868,  the  north  wing  was 
occupied  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  first  time.  This  was  a  day 
of  great  joy  to  the  pupils  and  all  concerned  with  the  school.  The 
building  was  designed  and  arranged  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils; 
ahty  was  the  maximum. 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  blind  pupils  were  added  to  the 
deaf-mutes,  and   soon  the  quarters  became  too  strait  for  the  occu- 

Eants.  During  the  year  1869,  the  foundation  of  the  south  wing  was 
dd,  and  the  superstructure  was  to  be  a  building  suited  to  accom- 
modate the  girls,  with  class-rooms  for  the  blind.  These  two  wings 
were  of  equal  size,  and  stood  ninety-six  feet  apart,  with  a  temporary 
passage  between  them. 

September  10th,  1873,  the  school  was  re-organized,  with  the  boys 
occupying  the  north  wing  and  the  girls  the  south,  with  appropriate 
rooms  for  the  blind  in  each. 

As  early  as  1872,  it  had  become  evident  that  a  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  classes  for  whom  the  institution  was  designed,  was 
desirable,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  build- 
ing was  asked  for,  which  the  next  legislature  readily  granted.  The 
home-property  of  the  original  settler  and  founder  of  the  city,  Alex- 
ander Faribault,  at  that  time  coming  into  market,  it  was  purchased 
for  the  new  home  for  the  blind.  It  recommended  itself  for  such  a 
purpose  by  its  beautiful  situation  upon  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the 
town  from  the  southeast,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Straight  and  Cannon  rivers,  and  the  early  and  extensive 
improvements  made  by  its  former  owner,  by  which  immediate  posses- 
sion was  obtained  of  ninety-seven  acres  of  land,  and  twenty  years' 
growth  of  ornamental,  shade  and  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery.  A 
commodious  building  for  the  use  of  the  blind  was  speedily  erected, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1874  they  were  removed  to  their  new  quarters, 
about  one  mile  from  the  building  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  placed 
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under  the  immediate  charge  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Pratt.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  in  this  new  home,  Mr.  Pratt  retired  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  and  J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Austin,  was  selected  to  iill  the  place  thus 
made  vacant,  and  he  is   still  in  charge  of  the  blind  department. 

The  places  vacated  by  the  blind  were  soon  filled  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  in  1875,  the  plans  of  the  main  centre  building  were  com- 
pleted by  the  architect,  Monroe  Sheire,  Esq.,  of  St.  Paul,  and  steps 
taken  towards  completing  the  entire  edifice.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  the 
entire  building,  main  centre  and  the  two  wings,  were  occupied  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  school  re-organized  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  ever  enjoyed  in  Minnesota.  The  entire  edifice  is  ad- 
mirably ventilated,  and  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  pure  spring  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  to  mark  the  steady  growth  of  the  institution 
in  periods  of  five  years  each.  Five  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
first  act  establishing  the  institute  in  Faribault,  the  school  was  opened. 
Five  years  later,  the  north  wing  was  completed  and  ready  for  occa- 

Eancy.  In  five  years  more,  the  south  wing  was  erected  and  occupied 
y  sixty  pupils,  and  the  completion,  furnishing  and  heating  of  the 
main  centre  building  marks  a  period  of  five  years  more.  Every  ad- 
vance has  been  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  demanded 
it,  and  not  upon  conjecture,  or  mere  probabilities.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  buildings  now  provided  will  afford  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  state  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  The  object  kept  in  view  has  been  to  build  substantially,  in 
good  taste,  with  an  eye  to  utility  and  the  wants  of  the  future,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  a  state  enterprise. 

It  was  the  result  of  no  pre-arrangement,  or  contract,  that  the 
same  architect  drew  the  plans  of  the  entire  building — the  main  centre 
and  two  win$;s — at  three  different  times  and  under  three  different 
contracts.  Whatever,  therefore,  of  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
effort  to  unite  the  three  portions  in  -one  symmetrical,  harmonious 
whole,  is  due  to  the  architect  in  faithfully  carrying  out  the  instrac- 
tions  of  the  board  of  directors.  And,  fortunately,  a  majority  of  the 
directors  have  remained  on  the  board  during  this  building  period, 
and  have  had  ideas,  more  or  less  definite,  in  regard  to  the  deaf  uid 
dumb,  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  buildings  required  in  provid- 
ing for  them. 

The  entire  cost  of  all  the  buildings  erected,  by  the  state,  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  Faribault,  together  with  heating-apparatus,  will, 
in  round  numbers,  amount  to  $*Z00,000.  This  outlay  for  one  school 
seems  large,  and  yet  it  is  for  all  time,  and  is  moderate  in  compari- 
son with  what  neighboring  states  have  expended. 

Scliool  for   Imheciles    and  Idiots. — The    importance    of    establish-j 
ina  at  an  early  day  a  school   for  the   care,   education  and  train^l 
ing  of  feeble-minded   children  and  youth,   has   been  recognized  b] 
many  citizens  of  the  state.    The  first  public  advocacy  of  such  a  stej 
was  made  in   the   annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  d( 
and  dumb,  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  obliged  to  remove  sue! 
unfortunate  youth  from  the  school  under  his  charge.    As  early 
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1868,  attention  was  called  to  these  children  in  his  annual  report, 
and  the  same  was  emphasized  in  1877.  The  state  board  of  health 
also  advocated  the  movement  in  their  annual  reports. 

The  legislature  in  1879  took  up  the  subject,  and  established  in 
Faribault  an  experimental  school  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded 
children,  under  the  same  authority  and  management  as  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind,   and  made  appropriations  for  two  years. 

The  next  important  step  in  this  enterpnse  was  to  find  a  man 
fittted  by  education  and  experience  to  take  charge  of  this  new 
school.  The  writer  entered  into  correspondence  with  tho  superin- 
tendents of  kindred  schools  in  the  United  States,  attended  the  con- 
ference of  superintendents  held  at  the  institution  for  feeble-minded 
children,  Lincoln,  Illiaois,  and  tinally  recommended  Dr.  George  H. 
Knight,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  founder  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  school  for  imbeciles,  who  himself  greatly 
aided  the  enterprise  by  his  zealous,  personal  efforts,  and  saw  his 
Ron  inaugurated  as  acting  superintendent  of  this  new  department. 
During  the  first  year  and  a  half,  twenty-five  children  were  admitted, 
nearly  all  taken  from  the  insane  asylum  of  the  state,  and  the  re- 
salts  of  this  experimental  school  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  legis- 
lature in  1881  made  this  school  one  of  the  permanent  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  appropriated  money  for  a  building  in  Faribault, 
and  made  it  part  of  the  institute  already  located  there.  A  good 
substantial  building  has  been  erected  and  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  work,  with  nearly  fifty  .children  admitted  and  in  process  of 
training.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  these  several  enactments  of 
the  state  legislature  the  institute  founded  in  Faribault  has  been 
enlarged  till  it  embraces  what  in  most  of  the  states  comprises  three 
separate  institutions,  viz.,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  a  school  for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  And  so  far  as 
onity  of  aim  and  purpose  in  doing  the  work  for  the  state,  and 
economy  in  its  management,  and  freedom  from  impartial  and  un- 
just legislation  are  concerned,  this  union  of  three  schools  under  one 
board  of  control  is  wise  and  timely,  and  it  will  remain  so,  just  as 
long  as  competent  men  are  placed  in  authority  over  it. 

Method. — The  methods  employed  in  the  work  of  instructing  and 
training  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  those  in  common  use  in  the 
older  state  institutions  at  the  east,  and  known  as  the  French- 
American  system  of  signs,  and  the  combined  method,  together  with 
a  well-arranged  system  of  industrial  schools.  The  sign-language  is 
taught,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  nor  as  an  end^  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  No  better  method  has  been  devised  by  which  the  mass  of 
deaf-mute  children  can  be  initiated  into  the  meaning  and  construction 
of  the  English  language,  than  by  the  use  of  natural  signs,  as  now  em- 
ployed in  all  the  older  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
Umted  States  and  Canada.  It  is  simply  using  the  known  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  unknown.  And  all  other  devices  have  failed  to 
bear  the  test  of  protracted  experience. 

Combined  Method. — By  the  combined  method  is  meant  the  union, 
or  combination,  of  the  sign  and  oral  systems,  so  far  as  the  condi- 
tion and  ability  of  the  pupils  will  warrant.  Becognizing  the  fact 
that  quite  a  number — not  over  twenty  per  cent. — of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  children  received  into  our  schools,   have  some  knowledge  of 
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spoken  language,  or  by  natural  endowments,  possess  the  ability  to 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  speech,  provision  is  made  to  teach 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  so  far  as  circumstances  warrant  and 
the  pupils  give  evidence  of  the  proper  ability.  There  are  a  few 
schools  which  use  only  the  oral  method  of  instruction,  but  they  fail 
to  educate  all,  and  the  sign  method  has  been  found  to  succeed  in 
many  cases  where  the  pure  oral  system  failed;  hence  the  wisdom 
of  the  combined  method. 

Indtistrial  Classes, — In  1869,  a  cooper-shop  was  opened,  in  which 
the  mute  boys  were  taught  coopery.  Having  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  m  due  time  a  tailor-shop,  a  shoe-shop, 
a  printing-office,  and  a  department  for  dress-making  and  plain  sew- 
ing were  organized,  and  all  of  these  have  been  continued  with 
highly  beneficial  results.    The  forenoon  is  given  to  school  exercises 

E roper,  and  the  afternoon  to  industrial  work.  By  this  method 
abits  of  industry,  skill  and  regular  physical  exercise  are  formed, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  course  pupils  are  graduated  with  minds 
that  can  think,  and  hands  that  can  use  tools  skillfully.  Thus  these 
unfortunate,  dependent  children  become  useful,  independent  citizens 
through  the  aid  and  bounty  of  the  state. 

Manner  of  Support. — As  this  is  strictly  a  state  institution,  the 
support  comes  from  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  from 
time  to  time.  This  funds  for  buildings  and  improvements  oome 
from  the  same  source. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  garden  contribute  something  to- 
ward the  table  supplies,  but  at  best  they  yield  only  a  small  part 
of  what  is  consumed  during  the  year. 

The  shops  are  hardly  self-supporting.  As  a  whole,  when  once 
provided  with  shops  and  a  complete  outfit  of  tools,  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  just  about  met  current  expenses.  Hence  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  or  revenue,  even  under  the  best 
management.  As  fast  as  the  ooys  become  skillful  workmen  they 
leave,  and  more  boys  take  their  places  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in 
a  few  years.  But  the  knowledge  and  skill  are  valuable  to  the  grad- 
uates in  after  years. 

Directors, — The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  institution  at  this  time  may 
be  indicated  by  stating  that  the  board  of  directors  consists  of  Gov.L.F. 
Hubbard,  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  ex-officio;  Hon.  T.  B.  Clement,  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  George  B.  Whipple,  Vice-President;  Hon.  B.  A.  Mqtt, 
Secretary;  Hudson  Wilson,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Hon.  George  E.  Skin- 
ner. 

Officers  and  Teachers. — J.  L.  Noyes,  superintendent;  George 
Wing,  Pender  W.  Downing,  Mary  E.  King,  Ellen  M.  Franklin,  Fan- 
nie Wood,  Anna  Wicktom,  teachers;  Dr.  P.  G.  Denninger,  physi- 
cian; Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale,  matron;  Horace  E.  Barrow,  steward;  D.  F. 
Munro,  foreman  of  tailor-shop ;  J.  R.  Sendner,  foreman  of  shoe-shop ; 
George  Wing,  editor  of  the  Companion;  Philip  Slaver,  foreman  of 
cooper-shop ;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Perry,  mistress  of  sewing-room ;  A.  B.  Irvine, 
engineer;  N.  P.  Rood,  night-watch. 

Pupils. — One  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  were  in  attendance  the  last 
term,  twelve  of  whom  completed  the  prescribed  time  or  course  in  the 
school,  and  graduated  at  the  close   of  the  term  in  June  last.    The 
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deaf-mute  pupils  have  deported  tbemselyeB  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  a  single  expulsion  has  occurred  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Finance.--  The  finances  of  the  institution  are  in  a  good  condition,  the 
legislature  never  having  declined^  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for 
buildings  or  support,  provided  there  was  money  in  the  treasury. 
The  citizens  of  iaribault  and  the  state  generally  foster  the  school 
with  special  interest  and  personal  pride,  and  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  institutions  tne  state  has  established.  It  is 
not  local  or  sectarian  in  its  work,  nearly  all  classes,  nationalities 
and  almost  all  the  counties  in  the  State  being  represented  in  it. 

The  Mutes'  Companion. — This  little  paper,  issued  every  two  weeks 
of  the  school-year,  is  edited  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  the  work 
of  setting  the  type  and  printing,  besides  considerable  job-work,  is 
done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  pleads  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  in  many  a  household,  and,  by  way  of  exchange,  in  many 
of  the  papers  throughout  the  state,  and  brings  to  the  reading-room 
a  copy  of  nearly  all  the  newspapers  published,  in  Minnesota.  Many 
copies  of  papers  and  periodicals  from  other  states  are  obtained  in 
exchange  for  ''The  Companion,''  and  thus  the  reading-matter  for 
the  pupils  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  they  are  thereby  provoked  to 
habits  of  reading  and  thought,  which,  without  **The  Companion," 
would  be  wholly  lost.  Parents  and  patrons,  by  it,  are  called  into  a 
deeper  sympathy  and  interest  in  tnis  school  and  its  benevolent 
work. 

Change  of  Organization. — A  slight  change  in  the  management  of  the 
institute  has  been  made  that  deserves  a  passing  notice.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  this  state  enterprise  there  has  been  only  one  board  of 
trust,  one  superintendent,  and  one  steward,  until  May  19th,  1881,  when 
with  entire  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  board,  and  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  superintendent,  the  latter  was  relieved  of  all  care  and  responsibil- 
ity in  regard  to  the  blind  department  and  the  school  for  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Dow  and  Dr.  George  H.  Knight  were  ap- 
pointed superintendents  of  their  respective  departments,  so  that  at 
this  writing  Minnesota  has  in  Faribault  a  trinity  of  humane  and 
benevolent  institutions  under  one  board,  one  steward  and  three 
superintendents,  nil  working  together,  not  only  harmoniously  and 
zealously,  but  efficiently  and  economically;  and  are  illustrating  by 
practice  what  no  other  state  has  done — ^that  these  three  institutions 
can  be  successfully  and  satisfactorily  managed  in  one  place  and  by 
one  board.  The  state  has  heartily  endorsed  the  plan,  and  succes- 
sive legislatures  have  appropriated  the  funds  necessary  for  their 
establishment  and  support  with  great  unanimity,  and  with  reason, 
for  the  improvements  have  all  been  made,  the  buildings  erected, 
and  the  current  expenses  met  by  the  appropriations,  and  as  a  rule, 
a  balance  left  in  the  treasury. 

It  is  but  giving  utterance  to  public  opinion  in  the  state,  to  say 
the  buildings  are  first-class  in  construction,  well  located,  well 
adapted  to  the  work,  and  no  stealing  and  very  small  profits  to  con- 
tractors. 

Some  RemlU  Realized. — Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  deaf  and 
dumb  children  have  been  received  into  the  institution  since  it  was 
organized.    A  large  majority  of  the  graduates  learned  a  trade  while 
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at  school  and  have  become  quiet,  useful  and  industrious  citizens, 
possessing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  know  them  and 
earning  a  comfortable  living.  A  few  have  been  very  successful. 
One  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  leading  country  newspaper. 
Another  is  a  highly  esteemed  book-keeper  in  a  large  banking-house. 
Six  have  entered  college  at  Washington.  One  is  the  fore-man  of  a 
cooper-shop.  Three  have  been  successful  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  few  have  excelled  as  type-setters.  Fourteen  have  married 
and  have  fourteen  children,  and  as  parents  and  citizens  are  acting 
well  their  part  in  life.  There  are  others  who,  as  farmers,  coopers, 
shoemakers,  tailors  and  laborers,  are  earning  an  honest,  comfortable 
living,  and  no  longer  eating  the  bread  of  dependence.  Not  one,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  has  become  a  vagrant  or  an  idler,  trying  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  misfortune. 

The  graduates  are  realizing  more  deeply  every  year  how  much 
the  instituion  has  done  for  them.  Isolated  from  society,  shut  out 
from  public  lectures  and  Sabbath  instruction,  which  they  enjoyed 
at  school,  they  failed  to  grow  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  worldly 
'  matters  like  persons  with  all  their  senses.  Beading  and  writing 
comprise  their  medium  of  communication  with .  others,  and  in  this 
sometimes  they  are  deficient. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  institution  are  becoming  better 
known,  and  parents  realize  more  than  formerly  the  importance  of 
an  education  and  a  trade  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  moreover 
that  this  cannot  be  obtained  at  home,  or  in  the  space  of  four  or 
five  years,  even  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  In  order  to 
realize  more  eflfectually  what  the  institution  has  been  doing,  the 
reader  should  go  to  some  of  the  homes  of  these  children  and  con- 
trast the  sadness,  gloom  and  despondency  that  had  settled  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  once  happy,  loving  parents,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast as  the  cloud  disappears  before  the  joy.  intelligence  and  useful- 
ness of  the  graduate  as  he  takes  his  place  in  society  and  the  world. 
In  instances,  not  a  few  parents  have  found  language  inadequate  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  what  has  been  accomplished.  As  the 
educated  deaf-mute  proves  the  comfort  in  sickness,  the  stay  and  staff 
in  age  to  many  parents  throughout  the  commonwealth,  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  dtate  institute  will  widen  and  deepen  in  ratios  beyond 
computation,  and  in  values  that  money  cannot  equal. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  Mr.  Gudgeb  said: 
One  topic  discussed  in  the.  paper  is  that  of  articulation.  This 
gives  a  desired  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this 
important  subject.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  deaf-mutes 
should  be  instructed  by  the  oral  system.  Two  years  ago  we  began 
a  class  in  articulation.  The  success  it  made  in  one  year  induced 
us  to  form  another  class  one  year  ago,  so  that  we  now  have  two 
classes  taught  by  this  method.  The  first  class  was  drawn  from  a 
hat,  the  names  of  twenty  new  pupils  being  placed  therein,  and  ten 
being  drawn  for  an  articulation,  and  ten  for  a  sign  class. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  the  new  pupils  (nine)  received 
last  year.  The  success  in  these  two  classes  has  been  all  that  we 
expected.  Of  course  some  of  the  pupils  are  brighter  than  others,  bat 
there  is  no  greater  difference  than  there  is  in  classes  taught  by  the 
sign   system.     Should  we  find,  after  a  thorough  test,  that  articula- 
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tion  is  not  the  best  method,  of  course  we  shall  abandon  it.    If  any 

Enpils  should  lose  by  being  placed  in  such  a  class,  extra  time  will 
e  given.  Onr  object  is  to  benefit  deaf-mutes  and  not  to  promulgate 
new  theories,  or  hold  to  old  systems  simply  because  they  were  used 
by  our  fathers.  In  this  day  of  advanced  development  in  literature 
and  science,  we  should  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Esv.  Db.  Thomas  Gallaudbt — I  want  to  ask  one  question,  whether 
fbese  pupils  were  under  oral  instruction  out  of  school  as  well  as 
in  school? 

Mr.  Gudoeb — Our  school-hours  are  from  8  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. ; 
from  8  to  8:30  we  have  sign  exercises  for  those  who  are  instructed 
by  signs ;  from  half  past  one  to  two  the  same ;  from  7  to  8  P.  M. 
is  study-hour;  those  who  study  by  signs  are  under  the  sign-teacher, 
and  the  articulation-pupils  are  under  the  articulation- teacher.  It 
is  impossible  to  prohibit  the  use  of  signs  upon  the  play-grounds; 
therefore  we  make  no  great  effort  to  do  it.  All  play  in  the  same 
yard  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  sleep  in  the  same  rooms,  and  are 
together  at  all  times  except  in  the  school-room.  The  articulation- 
teachers  do  not  understand  signs. 

Bev.  Db.  Thomas  Gallaudbt — On  Sunday,  do  the  same  articula- 
tion-teachers have  the  articulation-pupils  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
articulation  instruction? 

Mr.  GirnGBB — The  articulation-pupils  are  under  the  articulation- 
teachers  at  all  times. 

Question — Do  the  children  under  oral  instruction  attend  lectures 
on  Sunday  ? 

Mb.  Gudoeb — ^They  go  with  the  articulation-teachers.  The  classes 
all  meet  at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  asked  how  many  there 
were  in  the  classes.  We  had  at  the  beginning  twenty  pupils,  ten 
under  the  sign-teacher,  and  ten  under  the  articulation-teacher.  Now 
we  have  nineteen  under  two  articulation-teachers. 

Db.  MacIntibb— Are  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
same  institution? 

Mb.  Gudoeb — ^Yes,  sir. 

Question— In  the  same  building? 

Mb.  Gudoeb — ^Tes,  sir. 

Question — Does  the  principal  give  instruction  to  the  blind  also? 

Mr.  Gudoeb. — ^We  have  a  large  building,  with  two  wings — one  for 
the  deaf  and^  dumb»  and  the  other  for  the  blind.  They  are  in  the 
same  institution,  and  occupy,  partially,  the  same  grounds.  At  the 
same  time,  the  play-grounds  and  rooms  are  separate.  The  principal 
does  not  instruct  in  either  department. 

The  Pbesident — Has  any  experiment  been  made  in  the  institution 
to  teach  colored  children? 

Mr.  Gudoeb — No,  sir.  In  a  separate  building,  one  mile  from  the 
main  institution,  there  are  thirty  colored  children  under  the  same 
board  and  under  the  same  principal,  with  a  separate  teacher  in 
charge.  No  instruction  has  been  given  in  articulation,  and  none 
will  be  given  at  present.  I  have  good  reasons  why  I  attempt  to 
make  no  change.    North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  establishing 
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institutions  for  the  colored  race,  althongh  other  states  are  falling 
into  line.  We  are  educatmg  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
colored  blind ;  but  in  our  state  the  classes  are  separate.  Our  taxes 
are  gathered  at  so  much  per  capita,  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  colored  get  their  proportion.  I  have  taken  peculiar 
pleasure  in  sending  my  reports  to  the  various  governors  and  legis- 
lators  and  prominent  men  in  all  the  southern  states,  and  I  think 
but  few  years  will  elapse  before  we  shall  estabhsh  in  all  the  states 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  of  the  colored,  as  well 
as  the  white  race. 

Dr.  Gillbtt — I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Gudger  has 
said,  and  particularly  interested  in  the  remark  that  North  Carolina 
is  the  first  state  in  the  union  to  provide  for  the  colored  deaf-mutes. 
Illinois  has  had  an  institution  for  colored  deaf-mutes  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet,  in  Illinois,  why  "a  white  man  is 
not  as' good  as  a  nigger."  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
special  provision  for  them.  What  we  provide  for  the  whit-es,  we 
think  is  good  enough  for  the  colored.  They  have  always  had  ad- 
mission to  this  institution  on  precisely  the  same  basis  and  the  same 
advantages  that  the  whites  haviB  had,  and  there  have  been  no  bad 
or  unpleasant  effects  of  influences  growing  out  of  that  association; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  question  here.  There  seems  to 
be  an  almost  uniform  concurrence  in  the  opinions  announced  in  the 
paper  of  yesterday,  and  I  suppose  we  largely  concur  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  oral  instruction  to  deaf-mutes.  One  hon- 
dred  and  fifty  deaf-mutes  in  this  institution  are  taught  every  day 
articulation,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  success  of 
teaching  them  articulation  a  half-hour  a  day,  and  giving  them 
association  with  the  other  deaf-mutes  in  their  classes,  on  their  play- 
grounds and  about  their  work,  is  about  as  good  as  I  have  se^ 
illustrated  in  any  institution  that  claims  to  be  a  purely  oral  insti- 
tution, which  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  I  kno\y  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  an  institution  is  a  purely  oral  institution,  and  that  signs  are 
forbidden,  but  I  have  yet  to  visit  the  first  institution,  of  that  character 
where  the  deaf-mutes  do  not  use  signs,  and  I  know  that  the  child- 
ren of  the  institution  represented  here  yesterday  do  use  signs 
among  themselves,  and  you  might  as  well  undertake  to  make  water 
run  up  hill  as  to  prevent  two  deaf-mutes,  when  they  get  together, 
from  talking  with  one  another  with  signs.  It  is  contrary  to  nataze. 
It  never  has  been  done,  as  I  believe,  and  I  think  it  never  wiU  be 
done;  and  yet  I  am,  so  to  speak,  an  advocate  of  oral  instruction. 
I  believe  that  every  deaf-mute  who  is  capable  of  learning  orally, 
ought  to  be  taught  to  use  his  voice.  I  think  there  is  a  large  nam* 
ber  of  them  who  can  be  taught  to  speak  orally  with  very  great 
success;  but  there  are  others  who,  by  reason  of  peculiar  mental 
traits  (sometimes,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  mental  and  physical  indo- 
lence), cannot  be  brought  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  become 
successful  in  the  use  of  oral  utterance.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  it 
were  possible  to  banish  from  this  institution  aU  signs,  i^rovided  we 
could  so  bring  into  vogue  and  use  oral  instruction  so  that  it  might  be 
called  successful ;  and  while  I  have  been  trying  since  1868,  when,  at 
the  conference  of  principals  at  Washington,  I  advocated,  substan- 
tially, the   same  views   that  I  advocate  this  morning,  and  it  was 
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thought  almost  heresy  to  the  profession,  yet  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  that  we  can  utterly  dispense  with  signs  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  this  class  of  unfortunate  children. 

Now,  it  was  supposed  yesterday,' by  some,  that  my  remark,  when 
I  threw  out  a  sort  of  challenge,  was  intended  to  assail  oral  instruc- 
tion. Oral  instruction  of  the  deaf  has  not  a  better  friend  in 
America  than  I  am;  but  because  I  am  a  friend  to  oral  instruction, 
I  do  not  propose  to  ignore  or  repudiate  the  interests  of  those  who 
cannnot  be  benefited  by  instruction  of  that  kind.  There  may  be  in 
North  Carolina  an  unusually  and  exceptionally  bright,  quick  and 
intelligent  class  of  deaf-mutes,  which  we  are  not  able  to  find  in  a 
state  no  better  developed,  intellectually,  than  the  state  of  Illinois.  If 
we  had  such  a  class  of  deaf-mutes,  we  should  certainly  be  glad  to 
try  oral  instruction  upon  it.  We  are  pressing  into  that  method  of 
instruction  just  as  fast  as  deaf-mutes  will  bring  intellects  and  minds 
and  industrial  mental  habits  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  Our  motto 
is,  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

My  remark,  yesterday,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  oral  instruc* 
tion,  but  to  thoughts   suggested  with  reference  to  experience.    Now 
I  endorse  that  paper;  but  then  there  are  a  good  many  things  that 
can  l>e  said  on  the  other  side.    Experienced  lawyers  and  aged  phy- 
sicians were  referred  to.    I  can  point  to  aged  physicians  who  are 
starving  to  death.    They  have  had  long  experience.    So  in  the  min- 
istry, and  in  all   the  walks  of  life,  you  can   find  men  said  to  be 
experienced,  and   yet  they  are  distinguished  failures.    It   does  not 
foUow  because  a  young  man  (and  I  am  a  young  man  myself)  might 
have  been  established  six  or  eight  years  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that   by  virtue  of   that  fact  he  is   destined  to  be 
eminently  successful.    He  may  possibly  have  been  instructing  a  class 
in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  for  twenty  years,  and  the  board 
wishing  all  the  time  he  would  resign.    Teachers  can  be  found  whose 
experience  is  one  of  the  very  worst  characteristics  of  those  individ- 
uals.   Now  we  aJl   know  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing — that  it  is 
almost    impossible — to    secure   a  thoroughly   competent  teacher   of 
deaf-mutes.    I  could  show  you  half  a  bushel  of  applications  on  file 
in  my  office,  to  take  persons  as  instructors  into  the  institution ;  and 
sometimes  I  have  had  some  very  animated  conversations  with  some 
excellent  friends,  who  want  to  put  their  young  friends  into  the  corps  of 
instructors,  and  persons,  sometimes,  with  those  to  whom  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  say,  no.    A  good  woman  came,  some  months  ago,  and 
recommended  a  young  person  who  was  thought  well  qualified.  I  said : 
"Certainly,  I  would  be  glad  to  employ  an  experienced  teacher ;  how  long 
has  this  person  taught  ?"    "Ah !    she  said,  "she  has  never  taught  any 
yet."    "Well,"  I  said,  "what  would  you  do  in  this  case?    lou  are 
a  lady  whom  I  respect;  suppose  you  purchase  a  number  of  yards  of 
Bilk  or  velvet,  would   you  take  it  to  a  girl   who  never  in  her  life 
made  a  dress,  or  would  you  take  it  to  some  experienced  dress-ma- 
ker?"   She  replied:    "I  would  take  it  to  a  dress-maker,  of  course." 
"What  for?"    "Because  I  do  not  want  the  silk  or  velvet  spoiled." 
"Yet,"  I  said,  "you  bring  this  teacher,  who  has  had  no  experience, 
and  ^ut   twenty-five  young  minds  under  her  charge,  and  let  her 

Practise  upon  them  for  three  or  five  years,  in  order  that  she  may 
)am  how  to  teach.    Tou  will  not  have  the  silk  spoiled,  but  don't 
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care  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  immortal  minds." 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I  never  saw  it  just  that  way  before ;  I  don't  know 
but  you  may  be  right."  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  persons  who  have  not  experience.  But  I  want  to 
impress  upon  young  persons  here,  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  ca- 
reer, that  you  shoidd  not  aim  to  be  known  as  individuals  who  have 
had  experience,  so  much  as  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
accomplished  success.  I  do  not  care  whether  your  success  is  the 
result  of  an  experience  of  one  or  two  or  more  years.  I  had  rather 
have  a  good,  thoroughly  competent,  enthusiastic  teacher  of  three  or 
four  years'  experience,  than  an  old,  incompetent  man  or  woman, 
who  merely  occupied  his  time  and  drew  his  salary. 

Another  question  was  alluded  to  yesterday.  It  is  a  piaotical  qnes* 
tion,  and  we  want  to  look  all  these  questions  squarely  in  the  face 
and  honestly.  It  is  a  question  of  superintendence.  It  does  not,  by 
any  means,  follow  that,  because  a  man  has  been  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful teacher,  therefore  he  is  going  to  be  a  thoroughly  successful 
superintendent.  There  are  qualifications  of  mind  and  habits  that 
are  wanted  for  successful  management  of  successful  business  enter- 
prises, that  do  not  enter  into  the  class-room  or  school -room.  Now, 
suppose  you  have  an  institution  that  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
most  capable  teachers,  and  you  have  all  the  appliances  that  coald 
be  desired  for  the  transaction  of  their  work,  and  yet  your  superin- 
tendent is  not  capable  of  managing  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment; he  is  not  capable  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
establishment;  I  do  not  care  if  he  is  as  eloquent  as  Demosthenes, 
his  institution  will  be  in  a  muddle,  and  he  will  paralyze  and  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  his  teachers. 

Now  I  say  these  things,  my  friends,  not  because  I  mean  to  op- 
pose the  paper  of  yesterday,  but  because  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  all  arguments  are  not  on  one  side.  When  the  trustees  of  an 
institution  stand  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  have  an  important 
enterprise,  involving  a  large  expenditure  of  money  every  year,  and 
that  they  must  make  it  a  success  if  possible,  if  they  cannot  find  a 
man  on  this  continent  who  is  capable  of  taking  the  business  affairs 
of  an  institution,  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  signs,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  provide  a 
man  who  can  manage  an  institution  in  all  its  various  departments 
and  enforce  its  discipline,  while  the  efficiency  of  teachers  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Now  I  throw  out  these  thoughts  because  I  know  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman present  who  is  full  on  the  other  side,  and  he  proposes  to 
reserve  the  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the  convention,  of  closing  the 
discussion.  I  want  to  hear  from  our  excellent  president  on  this 
question : 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudbt,  the  president — I  can  hardly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  from  my  old  friend,  given  in  sucn  a  manner  as 
this,  although  I  do  not  imagine  we  are  so  wide  apart  in  views  as 
he  might  believe,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  joke  that  he  thinks  we 
are.  However,  there  is  one  phase  of  this  question  which  I  think  it 
is  important  should  be  attended  to,  and  to  wnich  he  has  not  referred ; 
and  without  locking  horns  and  joining  issue  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  I   may  say   a   word  with   regard   to  this  point  which  may 
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possibly  lead  to  good  results.  I  feel  interested  in  the  paper  read  yes- 
terday by  ir'rof.  Brock,  because  I  think  it  touched  certain  points 
which  were  vital.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a 
saperintendent,  or  the  possibility  of  certain  changes,  the  governing 
board  of  an  institution  may  think  it  wise  to  select  a  certain  man  of 
marked  ability,  who  has  not  had  much  experience  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  is  evidently,  for  other  considerations,  iitted 
to  take  the  position,  and  who  will  certainly  make  up,  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  deficiencies  which  may  exist  growing  out  of  his  non- 
experience.  I  can  certainly  see  that  such  a  case  might  arise,  where 
it  would  be  right  and  best  for  a  board  of  directors  to  call  to  the 
headship  of  an  institution  a  man  totally  without  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  the  management  of  such 
an  institution ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  such  a  case  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rare  exceptions.    What  should  be  the  general 

Eractice,  is  a  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind.  My  fear  has 
een,  from  the  course  of  certain  institutions,  that  it  might  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  community  and  legislatures  and  boards  that  it 
was  well  enough  to  take  anybody  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  place  him  at  the  head,  and  let  the  drudgery  be 
done  by  other  people.  Any  such  general  opinion  would  be  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  best  interest  of  the  great  catise  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  would  be  hurtful  in  many  ways.  Not  only 
would  it,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  the  bringing  in  of  men  not 
fit  to  perform  their  duties,  but  it  would  demoralize  the  teachers, 
and  be  disheartening  to  a  body  of  earnest,  faithful,  capable  men 
and  women  who  are  working  in  the  profession,  and  have  a  reasonable 
ambition  and  hope  that,  some  day,  they  may  be  promoted  from  the 
labors  of  the  class-room,  and  from  a  subordinate  position  to  a  higher 
place  m  the  profession.  I  think  the  general  adoption  of  such  a 
practice  would  be  baneful  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. I  think  that  such  a  practice  as  that  entered  upon  merely 
through  inadvertence,  or  through  the  carelessness  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  without  any  implied  influence,  would  work  out  its  own 
cure.  The  bad  results  would  be  so  soon  apparent,  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  people,  referred  to  yesterday,  would  put  an  end  to  any 
such  general  practice. 

But  the  second  point,  which  I  felt  was  of  great  value  and  import- 
ance, was  in  reference  to  appointment  to  place  for  political  consider- 
ations. I  feel  with  reference  to  that,  that  when  the  time  comes 
that  boards  of  directors  can  unblushingly  take  a  man  who  has  noth- 
ing to  recommend  him  to  the  position  of  the  superintendency  of  an 
institution,  no  qualifications  that  ought  to  place  him  in  charge  of  an 
institution,  and  that  that  example  is  followed  by  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors in  other  institutions;  and  by  politicians  in  the  various  states ; 
when  the  management  of  our  institutions  is  under  the  political  sys- 
tem of  a  state,  and  the  day  comes  when,  with  every  change  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  every  coming  up  or  going  down  of  a  party, 
tbere  is  to  be  a  sweeping  out  of  those  who  hold  these  positions,  and 
a  patting  in  of  others  for  political  reasons,  then  has  come  the  darkest 
day  that  ever  dawned  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this 
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country.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  whenever  any  position 
whatever  in  our  institutions  is  vacated  or  filled  for  political  consider- 
ations, a  mortal  blow  is  given  to  the  welfare  of  our  cause, 

I  value  Prof.  Brock's  paper  for  another  reason.  While  he  pointed 
out  this  evil,  which  certainly  has  an  existence,  (for  there  have  been 
things  done  recently  in  several  institutions,  that  lead  us,  who  have 
their  interest  at  heart,  to  entertain  serious  forebodings),  he  points 
out  the  way  in  which,  in  all  probability,  such  results  may  be 
avoided;  and  I  trust  that  his  suggestions,  which  I  second  very 
earnestly,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  boards  of  directors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  had  that  policy  been  generally  adopted  years 
ago,  this  possibility  of  great  harm  to  our  institutions  through  the 
interference  of  politicians  might  have  been  avoided.  The  suggestion 
was  this,  as  you  will  remember,  that  as  these  institutions  are  sus- 
tained by  the  state  government,  and  as  circumstances  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  men  of  opposing  political  parties,  that  from 
time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  boards  of  directors,  in  the 
headships  of  institutions,  in  the  personnel  of  the  institutions,  some 
pains  should  be  taken  that  both  parties  be  represented.  Then,  in 
any  change  of  a  political  character,  when  the  governor  inquires  how 
a  given  institution  is  organized,  and  who  they  are  that  are  filling 
the  positions,  drawing  the  salaries  and  doing  the  work,  it  may  be 
answered,  **0h,  they  have  never  been   appointed  for  political  pur- 

5 OSes ;  they  are  members  of  both  parties."  So  with  boards  of 
irectors;  both  parties  should  be  considered.  Sometimes  one  party 
is  in  power,  and  sometimes  another;  but  these  institutions  should 
be  as  non-political  as  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  non-sectarian.  If  these  institutions  can  be  managed  in  this  way, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  danger  of  political  interference  may 
be  done  away  with ;  and  in  our  work  in  the  institutions  of  the  deaif 
and  dumb,  we  may  hold  up  a  beacon  light  that  may  shine  through 
the  whole  country,  and  give  heart  and  courage  to  those  who  are 
laboring  in  the  grand  work  of  civil  service  reform  in  all  departments 
of  our  national  as  well  as  state  governments  throughout  the  land. 
My  good  friend,  Dr.  Gillett,  has  said  that  I  might  take  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  differences  of  opinion  that  aie 
at  all  serious.  If  he  wants  me  to  fight,  however,  he  must  tell  me 
at  what  point  to  strike. 

Prof.  Notes — I  did  not  suppose  this  debate  would  be  drawn  out 
by  the  paper  I  read,  but  it  nas  interested  me.  I  want  to  add  a 
word  or  two,  but  will  be  very  brief.  I  consider  that  one  of  the 
matters  of  prime  importance  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  the  one  indicated  in  our  discussions  here,  and  the  paper 
read  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  bow  a 
board  of  trustees  who  have  in  charge  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  can  select  for  the  responsible  head  of  that  institution  a  man 
who  cannot  explain  the  golden  rule,  or  teach  the  principles  of 
morality,  in  person  himself.  He  ought  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the 
household ;  he  ought  to  be  the  man  of  God  there.  He  ought  to 
hold  out  by  precept  and  example,  in  every  way  possible,  the  great 
truths  and  precepts  that  the  institution  ougnt  to  impart  to  the 
children  under  his  charge ;  and  how  a  man,  as  I  have  known  in  one 
or  two  instances,  can  accept  that  position,  when,  if  caUed  a  fool 
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or  a  blockhoad  to  his  face  by  Lis  pupils,  he  i9?ill  not  know  it,  I  do  not 
onderstand;  nor  how  a  board  can  appoint  such  a  man  superin- 
tendent. Not  only  is  he  to  be  a  teaeher,  but  he  is  also  to  be  the 
diseiplinarian  of  the  household.  How  many  times  do  parents  say  to 
the  superintendent  or  principal,  '*be  kind  to  my  boy.*'  He  cannot 
make  the  sign  for  ''kind."  I  can  conceive  this,  and  have  seen  illus- 
trations of  it  here  on  this  floor.  I  recollect  hearing  a  worldly  man 
say,  ''I  have  on  hand  an  important  enterprise;  there  is  money  in 
it ;  now  I  would  like  a  man  of  experience,  but  cannot  put  my  hand 
on  him ;  what  must  I  do  ?  I  will  take  tbe  man  that  I  think  has 
brains,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  can  give  him  experience,  he  is  the 
man  I  want."  So  with  regard  to  running  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  if  you  cannot  get  a  man  of  experience  who  has  the 
quaUfications,  get  a  man  of  brains ;  he  will  get  experience  the  quickest, 
and  then  he  is  a  valuable  man;  and  when  you  have  such  a  man, 
stick  to  him.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  institution  must  be  the 
godly  man  of  the  household,  the  discipUnarian  of  the  household,  the 
executive  head;  and  how  he  can  be  all  this  without  experience,  I 
know  not. 

Besides,  if  you  have  a  fractious,  wild,  reckless  boy  in  a  class, 
and  the  teacher  says  ''he  is  a  nuisance,  dismiss  him  and  send  him 
home;"  that  is  easily  said  and  done,  but  is  it  right?  Is  it  right  to 
tmn  out  a  bov  who  is  troublesome  and  let  him  drift  into  the  poor-house, 
the  reform  school  or  the  state  prison  ?  I  think  not.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  I  glory  in,  in  my  work  in  Minnesota,  it  is  this :  I  have  never  ex- 
pelled a  pupil  in  my  sixteen  years'  experience  as  superintendent, 
and  I  hope  I  never  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  When  I  have  a 
bad  boy,  I  labor  with  him  until  I  find  a  soft  spot  in  him,  and  then 
I  can  hold  him.  I  had  a  boy  once  who  was  a  thief.  1  labored  with 
him  and  showed  him  his  faults,  which  he  could  not  deny.  After  a 
few  days  I  took  him  alone  into  an  upper  room,  and  said:  "I  am 
sorry  to  use  this  strap,  but  I  will  take  half  the  blows  myself."  I 
began  using  the  strap;  he  was  stubborn  as  a  mule.  Then  I  said: 
"There  is  the  strap,  and  there  is  my  hand."  When  he  struck  one 
blow  he  broke  down;  I  had  conquered  him,  and  after  that  I  never 
knew  him  to  take  anything  without  permission.  Such  work  as  this 
is  a  sort  of  a  superintendent's  business,  and  if  not  his,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  it  properly  belongs.  But  in  order  to  do  it  right,  he 
must  know  signs,  and  have  experience,  too. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing.  Dr.  Gillett  has  alluded  to  it.  A 
man  at  the  head  of  an  institution  must  be  a  man  to  present  the 
cause  before  the  public.  He  should  know  how  to  meet  men,  and 
should  have  that  deliberation  and  independence  of  opinion  that  he 
may  hear  from  every  officer  and  servant  in  the  household  plans  and 
reports  and  suggestions,  and  yet  go  along  and  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  must  be  a  man  of  independence  enough  to  hear  these, 
and  know  what  is  right,  and  go  straight  forward  and  do  it,  and  not 
undertake  to  follow  this  man  or  the  other.  He  must  be  a  discreet 
man,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  human  nature. 

Mb.  Kennedy — I  do  not  rise  to  make  a  speech,  but  merely  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  idea  expressed  in  the  excellent  paper  in 
favor  of  experience  out  of  the  class-room.  I  have  found  out  the 
advantage  by  experience. 
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Dr.  Gillett— And  bo  did  the  pupils.  • 

Mr.  Kennedy — I  suppose  every  young  man  and  young  woman  re- 
members the  first  day  he  or  she  went  into  a  school-room  to  teach 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Was  there  not  a  great  chasm  between  them? 
The  idea  is  that  men  and  women  should  begin  as  supervisors,  and 
get  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls,  their  methods  and  language, 
and  then  when  they  enter  the  school-room  they  will  begin  to  teadi, 
and  not  merely  keep  school. 

Prof.  Draper  next  read  his  paper  on 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  ADVANCED  PUPILS  FOR  COLLEGE. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  important  part  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation is  received  at  his  mother's  knee.  Certainly  early  influence 
goes  far  to  control  later  development.  Nowhere  is  this  more  trae 
than  with  reference  to  the  fitting  of  pupils  for  college.  The  mission 
of  the  College  at  Washington  is  but  to  carry  onward  what  the  insti- 
tutions have  well  begun.  It  seldom  lays  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ship and  character;  scarcely  even  does  it  shape  the  building;  its 
powers  go  rather  to  strengthen,  solidify  and  adorn  the  structures 
that  other  and  earlier  hands  have  wisely  reared. 

The  present  is,  therefore,  a  suitable  time  to  speak  of  this  prepa- 
ration. In  doing  so,  I  shall  mention  the  several  subjects  which 
have  most  engaged  my  attention  in  those  who  have  come  to  the 
college,  and  in  their  careers  while  there. 

English. 

Here,  as  must  always  be  said  in  referring  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  the  first  and  foremost  requisite  is  the  ability  to  use  and  to 
understand  the  English  language.  It  is  the  ladder  upon  which  the 
student  must  rise,  from  the  time  when,  in  his  first  year,  he  grapples 
with  algebraic  problems,  until,  as  a  senior,  he  traces  the  subtleties 
of  Butler's  Analogy.  Some  students,  not  wanting  in  other  respects, 
have  failed,  and  with  many,  success  has  been  incomplete,  for  the  lack 
of  this  single  ability. 

It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  proper  for  one  who  has  had  less  expe- 
rience in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction  than  many  here  present, 
to  advance  theories  as  to  methods  of  teachiog  English ;  nor  is  snch 
my  intention.  Bat  there  is  one  practice  of  which,  it  seems  to  zne, 
too  little  is  made.  I.  refer  to  the  use  of  connected  language  in  ordi- 
narjr  intercourse  with  advanced  pupils.  No  doubt  we  use  speech, 
writing,  or  the  manual  alphabet,  in  the  school  room;  they  convey 
the  formal  question  and  answer.  But  at  other  times  we,  instructors 
as  well  as  pupils,  are,  I  fear,  apt  to  fall  into  the  easy  abandon  of 
the  sign-language;  whereas  we  all  admit  that  speech,  writing,  or 
dactylology  can  profitably  be  made  the  habitual,  customary  and 
constant  means  of  intercoarse  with  pupils. 

If  instructors  cultivate  a  habit  of  addressing  advanced  pupils  in 
one  of  these  ways,  will  not  the  pupil  soon  respond  ?  Will  they  not, 
in  time,  form  the  habit  themselves  ?  Will  they  not  come  to  feel  the 
fact  that  to  fall  back  upon  the  sign-language  is  to  confess  weak- 
ness ?  I  think  so,  for  nothing  teaches  like  example ;  and,  the  habit 
once  formed,  their  improvement  in  idomatic  English  will  be  certain 
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to  follow,  for  it  will  proceed  upon  the  axiom  that  practice  makes 
perfect.  Many  examples  of  its  efficiency  are  in  mind.  The  latest 
impressed  me  not  a  little.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  bright  Irish  boy 
of  twenty  came  to  see  me.  He  came  from  the  institution  under 
whose  hospitable  roof  we  are  met.  His  hearing  was  lost  in  infancy 
—before  he  could  speak.  I  addressed  him  at  once  by  spelling, 
expecting  to  see  him  nonplussed,  but  he  replied  readily  in  the  same 
way,  ana  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  conversed  entirely  by  spell- 
ing. Sometimes  he  hesitated  a  little;  he  used  quaint  expressions 
j    now  and  then,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  mutism.    I  asked  him 

^  how  he  arrived  at  the  power,  and  ho  said  one  of  his  teachers  had 

'often  told  him  to  spell—to  spell  habitually. 

Contrary  oases,  of  advanced  pupils  who  cannot  express  even  com- 
nion-places  in  good  English,  are  all  too  plentiful.  We  see  young 
men  of  fine  ability,  advanced  in  study,  possessed  of  much  informa- 
tion. In  the  sign-language  they  can  express  a  wide  range  of  ideas 
with  clearness  and  cogency ;  but  if  asked  to  spell,  they  flounder  and 
"mouth"  and  wriggle,  finally  sinking  back,  aoashed,  into  the  easy, 
flaent,  expressive,  but  (in  its  effect  upon  English)  chaotic  and  mis- 
ehievous  language  of  signs. 

Is  it  not  true,  and  even  self-evident,  that  all  such  would  be  greatly 
helped  if  early  led  to  a  habit  of  spelling?  And  can  we  lead  them 
to  that  habit  more  effectually  than  by  setting  them  the  example? 

Arithmetic. 

A  second  and  indispensable  part  of  the  pupil's  preparation  is 
arithmetic.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  and  English  are  the 
mental  legs  upon  which  he  must  stand  at  the  start.  With  a  good 
preparation  in  these,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  success  in  other 
studies. 

Arithmetical  principles  so  underlie  all  mathematics,  that  the  stu- 
dent who  has  grasped  them  will  find  his  path  through  the  higher 
branches  comparatively  clear.  Much,  also,  will  be  gained  to  his  whole 
mental  character  by  the  development  of  his  power  of  attention,  and 
his  ideas  of  order,  value,  nroportion.  "Teach  a  boy  arithmetic 
thoroughly,"  says  John  Bright,  "and  he  is  a  made  man." 

As  in  the  teaching  of  English,  so  in  arithmetic,  I  think  less  de- 
pends upon  the  theory  than  upon  the  practice.  Given  a  pupil 
lairly  intelligent,  a  teacher  sympathetic  and  patient,  and  given  much 
time  in  which  to  twist  and  turn  and  practice  upon  each  principle 
involved,  and  success  is  assured.  In  the  earlier  stages  a  great  deal 
of  purely  mental  work  is  most  helpful ;  employing  dactylology,  or, 
if  possible,  speech,  and  not  using  the  pencil  at  all.  Afterwards  I 
would  give  written  examples  upon  each  principle — ^very  many  examples 
--greater  in  number  and  variety  than  any  single  text  book  affords. 

I  many  Institutions  I  think  too  little  time  has  been  given  1o 
arithmetic.  Pupils  who  seemed  bright,  or  those  who  possessed  the 
"fatal  facility"  of  scribbling  English  merely,  have  been  passed  on 
to  the  higher  branches  before  they  were  fairly  grounded  on  the  ru- 
diments of  arithmetic.  The  later  was  my  own  case,  and  the  con- 
sequences have  not  ceased  to  hamper  me. 
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In  arithmetic,  as  in  English  again,  the  difference  is  most  marked 
between  the  pupil  who  has  learned  to  express  himself  in  connected 
language,  and  one  who  has  not.  There  are  those  who  can  "do" 
examples  in  abstract  numbers  all  the  way  from  addition  to  cube 
root,  but  cannot  define  a  decimal  fraction,  nor  construe  the  language 
of  simple  problems.  Such  pupils,  when  they  come  to  the  higher 
branches,  may  work  well  in  a  book  like  Wentworth's  Geometry, 
which  demonstrates  theorems  wholly  .or  chiefly  by  the  employment 
of  algebraic  and  other  methods,  but  they  stumble  sadly  when  re- 
quired to  use  one  like  Loomis's,  which  employs  the  language  of 
reasoning  to  reach  the  same  end.  This  is  doubly  unfortunate,  since 
there  are  no  better  examples  of  the  language  of  reasoning  than  good 
text-books  on  geometry  aflford. 

I  am  happy  to  end  this  portion  of  my  paper  by  saying  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  arithmetic  noticeable  among  the 
pupils  who  have  come  to  college  in  the  last  few  years. 

lAp'Reading. 

Owing  to  want  of  time,  some  important  subjects  cannot  be  for- 
mally taught  at  the  college.  Among  them  are  articulation  and  lip- 
reading.  Begular  instruction  in  these  requires  much  time—more 
than  a  student  can  command,  who  is  expected  to  write  daily  in  three 
studies,  as  well  as  to  write  and  correct  the  attendant  exerciser. 
Hence  the  student's  improvement  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  will 
depend  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  He  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  practise,  in  his  intercourse  with  students  intelligent  and 
skillful  as  nimself,  with  the  many  hearing  persons  in  and  about  the 
college,  and  with  his  friends  outside. 

But  I  confess  my  fear  that,  as  to  lip-reading,  not  much  can  be 
expected  from  these  sources.  Not  because  the  students  do  not  value 
lip-reading,  but  because  lip-reading  cannot  satisfy  their  social  needs. 
When  we  pick  out  sixty  or  seventy  of  our  oldest  and  ablest  pupils, 
and  place  them  together  to  pursue  studies  under  a  common  system, 
the  social  result  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  they  could 
hear  and  speak.  There  is  fun  and^  friction,  mental  rivalry,  and 
endless  debate.  '  No  indistinct  utterance  will  then  suf&ce.  The  pas-  ' 
sions  and  emotions  thus  aroused  will  burst  forth  in  whatever  lan- 
guage is  at  once  most  natural,  most  flexible,  most  forcible,  and 
most  keenly  appreciated  by  spectators. 

Can  any  method  of  intercourse  which  involves  lip-reading,  answer 
to  this  description  ?  Does  any  one  ever  see  the  swift  jest  run  round 
the  happy  circle  by  means  of  lip-reading — ^see  it  tossed  about, 
twisted,  turned  and  returned  with  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of  - 
wit?  Does  the  impetuous  democrat  ever  tackle  the  confident 
republican  in  that  manner?  Can  disputants  attack  and  defend  the 
theory  of  evolution  by  reading  one  another's  lips  ?  Is  Childe  Harold 
ever  quoted  to  one  in  that  way,  or  Hamlet  burlesqued?  And  are 
all  these  things  done  with  ease  and  pleasure  to  actors  and  spectatois? 

Such  passages,  expressed  by  signs  and  spelling,  are  of  consfiemt 
occurrence  among  the  students.  To  many  of  them  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  no  other  natural  utterance,  the  sign-language 
is  prose  and  poetry  and  music.    For  many  purposes  it  is  free  and 
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boundless  as  speech  itself.  It  does  not  minister  to  their  social  en- 
joyment alone ;  not  to  mention  the  lectnres  of  the  faculty,  the  public 
exercises  of  their  literary  society,  made  possible  by  signs  and  spelling, 
have  been  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  them— improving  their  Eng- 
lish, sharpening  their  wits,  increasing  their  self-possession,  and  im- 
pelling them  to  acquire  the  stores  of  information  necessary  to  attack 
and  defend  effectively.  Moreover,  their  hearing  friends  outside,  often 
delight  to  learn  the  manual  ali)habet.  It  is  to  them  a  new  accom- 
plishment, as  well  a  certain  and  speedy  means  of  commiiniQation. 
Scores  in  Washington,  if  not  hundreds,  have  learned  it.  Often  in 
my  walks  some  roguish  urchin  or  sweet-faced  little  girl,  whom  1 
never  saw  before,  will  put  up  a  hand  and  spell  to  me. 

From  all  this  it  results  that,  while  many  students  improve  in 
speech,  very  few  do  in  lip-reading.  Those  who  do,  must  possess  un- 
common powers  of  self-denial.  Not  only  is  their  mental  horizon 
contracted,  but  their  intercourse,  even  upon  common-place  topics,  is 
greatly  restricted.  In  the  nature  of  things,  lip-reading  must  be  more 
or  less  slow,  labored,  tentative,  uncertain;  and  where  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  patience  on  the  part  of  both  speaker  and  seer, 
there  can  be,  in. general,  no  such  thing  as  enjoyment. 

But  while  I  think  it  unwise  to  oveflbolc  the  limitations  of  lip- 
leading,  I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
parage it,  I  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  value.  One  of  my 
greatest  regrets  is,  that  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  study  it  as 
a  boy.  And  this  is  written  for  that  reason,  because  I  esteem  it  so 
highly,  and  therefore  would  have  it  taught  to  all  proper  subjects, 
and  its  importance  impressed  upon  them  when,  if  ever,  it  can  be 
done  effectually — in  the  plastic  years  of  early  youth. 

Trades. 

Another  most  important  part  of  the  student's  preparation  for  life, 
which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  cannot  be  taught  at  the  college, 
is  the  mastery  of  a  trade. 

Some  go  to  college,  thinking  of  it  as,  a  road .  to  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion and  freedom  from  manual  labor.  We  must  remember  that  this 
is  not  true  of  the  deaf  alone,  but'of^-yocLng-men  Jgi  general  at  this 
time.  It  is  often  a  fatal  mistake.  Positions  involving  intellectual 
labor  alone,  fall  to  comparatively  few ;  and  should  a  student  fail  of 
one,  nor  know  a  handicraft,  his  case  is  indeed  deplorable.  What 
can  he  do?  He  can  peddle,  or  get  '^odd  jobs"  of  unskilled  labor, 
or  a  little  ill-paid  '^copying"  now  and  then. 

But  the  educated  man  who  also  knows  a  trade,  is  the  king  of 
existence.  Even  Franklin  congratulated  himself  that  he  could  not 
fall  into  want,  for  he  would  go  back  to  his  types  and  imposing- 
stone,  if  necessity  drove;  and  this  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity 
and  fame — ^when  the  world  was  echoing  with  Tnrgot's  sentiment, 
that  eripuit  calo  fulmen  aceptrumque  tyrannis.  Therefore,  however 
briUiant  the  pupil's  prospects,  however  much  he  may  justly  hope 
from  a  coUegiate  education,  let  him  learn  a  trade;  let  nim  be 
encouraged  to  hew  to  the  line;  to  push  the  plane  to  a  nicety;  to 
marshid  the  types;  to  till  the  paternal  acres;  and  then,  if  his 
higher  aspirations  fail,  he  will  still  have  a  sure  resource  against  the 
pinch  of  want  or  the  shame  of  dependence. 
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Tobacco. 

There  are  some  personal  habits,  generally  began  in  early  life  and ' 
very  difficult  to  eradicate,  against  the  formation  of  which  I  think 
we  oaght  to  guard  our  pupils.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  one  of  them. 
J  trust  I  do  not  approach  this  question  in  any  pharisaical  spirit. 
I  do  not  lift  niy  hands  in  holy  norror  when  the  aroma  of  a  good 
cigar  floats  to  me  on  the  breeze.  I  can  readily  admit  that  for  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age  and  temperament  the  habit  of  smoking  may 
be  harmless.  Yet,  in  wishing  to  protect  our  pupils  against  the  habit 
of  using  tobacco  in  any  shape,  1  stand  upon  a  principle  which,  I 
think,  will  be  assailed  by  no  one,  and  certainly  by  no  physician. 
It  is  this :  that  for  very  young  men — ^for  boys — ^the  use  of  tobacco 
is  always  and  necessarily  hurtful.  A  narcotic  so  powerful,  being 
habitually  absorbed  by  a  growing  and  immature  organism,  mast 
tend  to  deaden  the  action  and  stunt  the  growth  of  that  organism. 
Common  sense  assures  us  of  this,  and  science  confirms  it.  I  need 
not  speak  of  minor  objections — of  countenance  disfigured  and  soiled, 
of  fetid  breath,  of  stained  rooins,  halls  and  doorways,  of  expense, 
of  the  danger  of  arousing  appetites  which  crave  still  more  mis- 
chievous drugs. 

If  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tobacco  by  boys  is  an 
obstacle  iti  the  nath  of  their  mental  and  physical  improvement,  that 
is  reason  enough  for  persuading  them  either  not  to  form  the  habit 
at  all,  or  to  put  it  on  to  adult  years,  when  their  judgments,  their 
purses,  their  brains  and  bodies,  will  be  better  able  to  sustain  it. 


Exercise. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  right  physical  growth  of  our  pupils,  is 
deserving  the  greatest  attention.  The  same  causes  that  render  them 
deaf,  often  leave  seeds  of  weakness  in  their  systems  which  develop 
when  any  strain  is  put  upon  them,  Whatever  we  can  do  to  bless 
them  with  sound  and  well-knit  frames  is  among  the  first  of  our 
duties,  for  thereby  we  shall  store  up  energy  and  temper,  without 
which  their  best  gifts  will  be  of  little  worth.  The  friends  of  the 
college  have  long  perceived  this  source  of  failure,  and  sought  to  provide 
against  it.  During  the  past  year  the  students  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent gymnasium  and  swimming-pool.  Begalar  attendance  at  the 
former  is  required.  Exercises,  under  a  special  instructor,  are  both 
concerted  and  individual.  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  much  wiU  be  gained  if  the  pupiVs  own  attention 
is  early  directed  to  this  matter,  and  his  efforts  guided. 

Expensive  gymnasia  and  instructors  are   helpful,  but  not  indis- 

Eensable.  Exercises  in  concert  can  easily  be  invented  or  taken  from 
ooks,  and  older  pupils  can  act  as  instructors.  Let  the  pupils  have, 
too,  as  much  time  as  |)ossible  for  independent  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  All  the  better  it  will  be  if  officers  and  instructors  take  a  hearty 
interest  in  their  spoits. 
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Morals. 

The  laet  point  to  which  I  shall  direct  attention  is  also  the  most 
important  of  all.  When  a  graduate  leaves  the  collie  haUs,  how 
shall  we  estimate  his  present  worth  and  futore  prQmise  to  society  ? 
I  Not  mainly  by  his  intellectual  andphysiiKil  excellence.  The  keenest 
j  mathematician,  the  most  brilliant  essayist  and  the  fleetest  runner 
do  indeed  gather  in  the  prizes  of  their  day ;  but  the  true  prize  man 
18  he  who  gives  most  promise  that  he  will  pursue  a  career  charac- 
terized by  energy,  by  courage,  by  largeness  of  heart  and  fidelity  to 
daty.  With  such  a  character  would  we  endow  our  graduates,  one 
aud  all;  but  often  the  power  to  do  so  resides  not  so  much  in  the 
haDds  of  the  college  oflicers  and  instructors,  as  in  those  of  institu- 
tions and  primary  schools.  The  spring  and  the  streamlet  may  be 
guided,  but  the  river  sweeps  on  resistlessly. 

Moreover,  the  college  is  and  ought  to  be  a  ]3lace  of  comparative 
freedom.  We  cannot  girt  the  students  about  with  rules  and  guards. 
They  are  approachifig  manhood,  iind>  must 2 learn  .to.  st^nd.  alone. 
There  is,  indeed,  at  the  college,  but  one  vestige  of  institutional 
control;  certain  hours  are  set  apart  which,  it  is  understood,  shall 
be  devoted  to  study.  But  the  wisdom  of  even  this  rule  is  already 
debated,  and  its  abrogation  is,  perhaps,  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  student  must  maintain  his  rank  in  scholarship,  and  avoid  open 
offense;  otherwise  he  is  free.  For  any  boy,  therefore,  the  change 
from  institution  to  college  is  a  transition.  While  he  inherits  a 
wealth  of  time  to  use  or  misuse,  he  has  little  experience  to  guide 
him.  Whatever,  then,  can  be  done  in  advance,  to  strengthen  his 
self-control,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Besides  a  general  influence 
to  this  end,  I  think  some  simple  text-book  on  morals  could  be  prof- 
itably used  during  the  last  year  at  the  institution.  Worth  more 
than  all  will  be  the  earnest,  warning  and  affectionate  words  of  some 
principal  or  teacher  whom  the  pupil  loves  and  respects. 

In  a  paper  like  this,  perhaps  a  spirit  of  criticism  may  seem  to 
exist.  If  so,  it  is  utterly  disclaiiiied.  All  is  said  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  work  of  the  college  is  largely  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  institutions.  Each  will  oe  helped-  by  a  *  sympathetic 
correspondence  with  the  other.  The  college  would  take  your  best 
pupils  and  return  them  to  you  and  to  society  with  stronger  bodies 
and  abler  minds,  with  firmer  characters ;  but  it  relies  not  whoUv  upon 
.  itself— it  craves  aU  kind  and  intelligent  assistance.  And  what  is 
written  is  written  purely  to  that  end. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON— FOUBTH  DAT. 

The   convention  was  called  to  order  at  8 :  20,  Prof.  Noyes  in  the 
chair. 
Discussion  of  the  papers  read  in  the  forenoon  being  in  order, 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fat  said:  We  attach  so  much  importance  to  sight 
reading,  that  we  should  try  to  find  time  for  oral  instruction.  I 
think  the  greater  reason  why  articulation  is  not  taught  at  the  col- 
lege, is  that  children,  when  they  come,  are  too  old.  If  a  pupil 
reaches  eighteen  years  without  instruction,  it  is  too  late  to  make  a 
beginning.  I  can  assure  the  members  of  this  convention  that  when 
upils  in  the  institutions  are  fit  to  carry  on  their  higher  education 
y  means  of  speech,  we  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  that  method  in  the 
college. 

Prof.  Gordon — ^I  am  gratified  by  the  paper  presented  by  my  col- 
league. I  must  emphasize  one  point,  and  that  is,  the  importance 
of  practising,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  by  the  older  pupils 
in  our  institutions.  That  is  a  point  on  which  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid.  I  fear  some  of  our  superintendents  do  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  any  conversation 
carried  on  by  the  manual  alphabet,  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  That 
may  be  so ;  but  I  have  in  my  mind  what  was  related  by  a  brilliant 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  New 
York  Institution,  who  told  me  that  he  had  frequently  related  inci- 
dents solely  by  spelling,  to  his  class,  and  that  without  anything 
except  what  he  could  convey  through  the  manual  alphabet,  he  had 
brought  the  class  to  tears;  and  what  he  did,  many  others  can  do. 
He  told  us  something  about  attempting  to  put  our  pupils  into 
communication  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  what  is  done  in  our  institutions,  that,  generalUy, 
deaf-mutes  of  our  country  enjoy  opportunities  not  enjoyea  by  deaf- 
mutes  of  other  countries ;  that  their  education  is  carried  to  a  higher 
point  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  by  means  of  what  we 
sometimes  call  the  American  system.  There  remains,  however,  this 
obstacle,  that  it  is  difficult  for  our  graduates  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  outer  world.  Now,  if  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Ma- 
homet, perhaps  Mahomet  had  better  go  to^  the  mountain.  I  think 
we  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  tHe  manual  alphabet  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  If  this  convention, 
and  if  other  conventions,  would  make  it  a  point  to  insist  that  the 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  land  should  learn  the 
manual  alphabet,  our  pupils  would  have  very  easy  means  of  comr 
munication  with  their  fellow-citizens.  I  hope  the  day  wiU  come 
when  the  children  in  the  public  schools  will  use  the  manual  alphabet. 

Dr.  Peet — In  corroboration  of  this  view,  which  has  just  been  given, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  hearing  children, 
I  would  state  that  the  children  of  educated  deaf-mute  parents,  who 
are  obliged  to  converse  with  their  parents  by  means  of  the  hand, 
and  who,  in  acting  as  interpreters  oetween  them  and  the  hearing 
world,  naturally  wish  to  give  them  the  exact  language  in  which 
communications  are  made,  resort  to  the  manual  alphabet  rather  than 
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io  signs ;  and  that  these  children  generally  are  earlier  enabled  to 
express  themselves  correotly  in  written  languages  than  other  children. 
I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  it,  that  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
poBsible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  mannal  alphabet,  not  only  to  deaf - 
mates,  but  also  to  hearing  children;  and  I  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  this  instrument,  that  I  have  made  it  the  very  basis  of  our 
system  of  instruction  in  New  York. 

It  is  different  from  writing  in  this:  When  you  write  upon  the 
blackboard,  or  upon  paper,  you  give  none  of  your  own  personality. 
It  is  somebbinp;  apart  from  the  speaker ;  it  is  not  seen  in  action. 
Everything  is  looked  upon  at  a  smgle  glance,  and  it  is  a  single  pic- 
ture. But,  in  seeing  the  manual  alphabet,  each  letter  disappears 
just  as  articulation  disappears  in  speech.  Each  word  passes  from 
the  sight  as  soon  as  spelled,  just  as  each  word  passes  from  the  ear 
as  soon  as  spoken.  Literally,  they  are  epea  pteroenta.  There  is  a 
personality  aoout  the  manual  alphabet  which  attaches  to  no  other 
form  of  verbal  language  except  speech;  and  in  articulation  schools, 
you  will  observe  that  the  words  which  come  from  the  mouth  are  to 
the  deaf  mere  signs  of  sounds;   or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the 

Eowers  of  letters,  and  really  denote  no  more  than  the  letters  given 
y  the  hand ;  so  that,  in  comparing  speech  and  the  manual  alpha- 
bet as  instruments  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  consider  which  is  most  distinct  to  the  eye; 
which  will  convey  the  language  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
most  easily  and  exactly  recognized,  riow,  if  I  use  speech,  and  spell- 
ing at  the  same  moment,  the  deaf-mute  looking  at  my  lips  sees  a 
succession  of  the  powers  of  letters ;  looking  at  my  hand  he  sees  the 
letters  themselves.  In  this  exercise  it  will  be  seen  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  are  very  much  more  distinct  than  those  of  the 
mouth;  and  to  deaf-mutes  neither  gives  anything  but  the  visible 
signs.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  teaching  the  deaf 
you  should  use  exactly  the  same  instruments  that  you  are  using  in 
teaching  those  who  hear.  Spoken  words  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  ear,  and  though  comparatively  indistinct  to  the  eye,  strike  the 
car  of  the  hearing  person  with  force  and  clearness.  Manual  signs, 
however,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  eye,  through  which  they  are 
much  more  distinctly  recognized  by  the  deaf,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
contest  against  nature  to  make  the  motions  of  the  lips  hold  a  higher 
place  in  their  instruction  than  the  motions  of  the  hand.  For  that 
reason  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  manual  alphabet  as  superior  to 
articulation  as  an  instrument  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  One 
represents  language  just  as  truly  as  the  other.  Both,  as  I  have  said, 
wre  to  the  deaf  only  forms  of  spelling ;  but  practically,  in  conversa- 
tion, there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  two  than  there  is  in 
print  between  long  primer  and  diamond  type.  Instruction  by  the 
manual  alphabet  as  the  principal  instrument  of  expression,  differs 
from  instruction  through  signs  in  this  respect:  If  the  teacher 
teaches  through  the  manual  alphabet,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  part 
of  himself,  and  not  separate,  as  the  writing  is  on  the  blackboard, 
he  is  giving  one  word  after  another  to  the  eye   of  a  deaf  person ; 

1'ust  as  in  speech  we  give  one  word  after  another  to  the  ear  of  a 
learing  person.    The  question  arises :    Is   it  possible  by  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet  alone,  without  the  aid  of  pictorial  signs,  to  give 
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the  deaf-mute  a  knowledge  of  connected  verbal  language  ?  It  is,  but 
we  have  got  to  begin  at  a  low  point  and  creep  up  a  plane,  inclined 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  until  in  time  we  have  taught  the 
pupils  to  use  language  with  success,  with  perspicuity  and  without 
ambiguity;  but  it  is  a  very  slow  process.  And  here  I  would  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  some  teachers  beUeve  in  what  is  called  the 
"  Intuitive  Method."  They  think  that  if  they  use  language  to  a  deaf- 
mute,  whether  by  speech  or  by  spelling,  under  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances, the  deaf-mute  will  come  to  understand  this  language  even, 
although  there  may  be  nothing,  so  far  as  any  one  can  see,  to  indi- 
cate the  meaning  of  the  words.  This,  however,  on  accoimt  of  the 
great  amount  of  sifting  it  requires  to  separate,  so  to  speak,  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  from  an  immense  amount  of  chafF,  is  even  a  slower 
process  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deaf- 
mute,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  thinks  in  the  language  of  pictures. 
He  might  draw  these  pictures  on  paper  to  brin^  out  his  pictorial 
thoughts,  or  he  might  make  hieroglyphics  as  the  Egyptians  did ;  bnt 
practically  he  sees. a  shorter  way  in  which  he  may  express  his 
thought,  namely,  bv  going  through  the  action  expressive  of  that 
which  he  has  seen  by  mental  vision,  and  which  in  his  mind  is  the 
form  which  ideas  assume.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  called  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  a  language  of  pictures  produced  by  action.  So  strong 
is  the  propensity  to  think  in  pictures,  that  deaf-mutes  in  their  wak- 
ing moments  are  hardly  able  by  the  exercise  of  memory  to  distin- 
guish between  what  they  have  imagined,  and  what  they  have  seen, 
so  that  sometimes  the  recollections  of  the  deaf  are  exceedingly  unre- 
liable, because  what  they  have  imagined,  and  what  they  have  seen, 
appear  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  same  changing  panorama.  When 
two  deaf-mutes  come  together,  one  contrives  to  describe  to  the  other 
the  pictures  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  other  tells  his  pictures. 
If  I  want  to  tell  a  deaf-mute  that  I  wish  him  to  give  me  an  idea 
of  a  certain  thing,  and  express  it  in  pantomimic  language,  1  tell 
him  to  give  me  a  sign  picture  of  it,  so  that  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances a  deaf-mute  may  be  instructed,  whether  under  an  artic- 
ulation teacheor  or  a  teacher  who  uses  signs,  the  pictorial  idea  will 
always  be  found  to  exist.  We  mustf  recognize  this  as  the  natural 
way,  in  which  the  deaf-mute  thinks ;  and  when  an  institution  is  fifty 
or  sixty  years  old,  there  will  grow  up  a  language  of  signs  which  is 
capable  of  expressing  almost  any  idea  that  may  occur  to  the  mind. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  we,  in  New  York,  consider  that  we  need 
not  teach  the  deaf-mutes  the  language  of  signs.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  teach  the  language  of  words,  and  we  do  it  in  this  way: 
The  teacher  addressing  the  pupils,  by  means  of  spelled  words,  re- 
quires them  to  respond  in  signs  to  show  that  he  knows  the  meaiiing 
of  these  words. 

The  most  important  confirmation  of  the  fact  which  I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  since,  that  deaf-mutes  think  in  pictures  and  make 
signs  spontaneously  to  represent  these  pictures,  is  made  by  onr 
blind  children.  I  have  two  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils.  They  talk 
by  signs  just  as  naturally  as  the  other  deaf-mutes  do.  They  never 
see  a  sign,  and  yet  they  make  exactly  the  same  signs  that  the  other 
pupils  do.  In  teaching  them  the  English  language,  I  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  and  spell  the  words  of  a  sentence  to  them, 
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letting  them  feel  my  hand  as  I  do  so,  and  require  them  to  make 
the  sign  for  each  word  as  thus  given,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  giy- 
ing  the  sign  myself  when  there  is  a  single  word  they  do  not  under- 
stand. The  signs  are  made  appreciable  to  them  by  their  taking 
hold  of  the  wrist  of  the  person  making' the  sign.  In  this  way  every- 
thing said  in  their  presence  is  interpreted  and  made  intelligible  to 
them. 

The  PnESiDENT — Did  they  learn  the  signs? 

Dr.  Peet — One  did  and  one  did  not.  One  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  signs  made  from  the  age  of  nine  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  other  never  saw  a  sign  in  his  life. 

After  a  deaf-mute  has  been  taught  simple  words  we  begin  to  spell 
simple  sentences  to  him,  and  require  him  to  give  the  sign  corres- 
ponding to  every  word  that  is  spelled.  If  I  wish  to  say  ''This  is  a 
very  pleasant  day,"  the  pupil,  as  I  spell,  will  say  in  signs,  ''This 
is  a  very  pleasant  day."  If  I  should  say  "This  is  a  delightful  day," 
when  I  came  to  the  word  "delightful"  he  would  perhaps  shake  bis 
head  as  much  as  to  say  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  then 
if  I  spelled  the  words  "very  pleasant,"  he  would  make  the 
sign  .therefor,  and  thus  come  to  understand  that  "delightful"  meant 
very  pleasant.  Thus  would  his  vocabulary  be  increased  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Then  would  I  would  repeat  the  sentence  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  so  that  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory:  "Is  this 
a  delightful  day?"  he  would  say  "Yes."  In  this  way  we  proceed  in 
the  instruction  of  our  pupils,  according  to  a  methodical  plan,  in 
which  all  the  difficulties  of  language  are  gradually  introduced,  and 
in  which  the  different  modifications  of  subject  and  predicate  are 
presented,  in  which  grammar  is  taught  systematically,  and  in  which 
there  is  nothing  whatever  left  to  intuition,  to  mere  hap-hazard. 

We  use  spelled  words  first,  and  then  require  the  pupil  to  make 
the  corresponding  sign.  Then  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  relate 
any  incident,  we  use  the  spelled  words  rather  than  signs.  In  the 
chapel,  at  public  worship,  and  in  the  daily  lectures  that  we  give  in 
the  last  half  hour  of  every  day,  we  use  the  language  of  signs,  pure 
and  simple  in  all  its  power, .  but  in  the  school-room  we  use  only 
speUing.  I  never  make  a  sign  to  a  single  pupil  in  our  private  in- 
tercourse. In  the  chapel,  addressing  the  pupils  as  a  body,  I  always 
make  signs. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  definite  effect  of  verbal  lan- 
guage unon  a  deaf-mute.  The  father  of  one  of  our  pupils  came  to 
08  one  aay,  and  wished  to  put  a  certain  number  of  questions  to  his 
son  in  respect  to  a  recent  escapade  in  connection  with  which  we 
had  summoned  him  to  come  and  talk  with  his  son.  I  translated 
into  signs  the  questions  of  the  father,  and  I  found  that  the  boy 
was  beginning  to  indulge  in  subterfuge,  and  by  the  analysis  of  signs 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  this  subterfuge  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
could  not  get  a  definite  answer  from  him.  "Now,"  said  I,  "I  will  try 
a  different  method."  I  spelled  the  questions  to  him,  the  boy  making 
a  sign  for  each  word  as  I  spelled  it.  When  he  came  to  a  word  he 
didn't  know,  I  told  him  the  meaning,  and  then  the  boy  gave  exact 
answers  to  every  question.  He  was  obliged,  definitely,  to  show  the 
meaning  of  every  single  word  in  the  sentence,  and  subterfuge  was 
prevented;  in  giving  defionite  answers  there  was  no  mistake. 
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I  want  to  go  a  step  farther.  Daring  the  last  year  at  Tanytownt 
where  we  have  fifty  little  boys,  and  where  every  pnpil  is  obliged  to 
learn  articulation  as  well  as  written  language,  the  nighest  class  of 
ten  little  boys — taught  articalation  together,  not  because  they  had 
more  adaptation  for  it  than  others,  but  because  they  were  doing 
other  things  together — had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all  com- 
munications by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and,  having  shown 
by  signs  that  they  understood  them,  of  reproducing  them  in  written 
Janguage.  I  suggested  one  day,  after  they  had  been  taught  a  year  in 
articulation,  that  it  was  about  time  to  try  the  experiment  of  supersed- 
ing the  manual  alphabet  by  articulation.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
although  the  lady  to  whom  I  made  this  suggestion,  was  not  the  reg- 
ular teacher  in  articulation,  but  was  the  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  teach  them  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
to  require  her  pupils  to  make  signs  corresponding  to  the  spelled 
words,  they  were  able  to  take  sentences  from  her  lips,  spell  the 
words,  make  the  corresponding  signs  to  show  that  they  understood 
her,  and  turn  to  their  slates  and  write  these  sentences,  and  then 
speak  them.  This  is  mv  idea  of  a  combined  system  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  although  this  system  is  in  its  infancy,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  carried  out  far  more  folly 
than  has  been  considered  possible. 

The  President — We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines, 
who  was  with  us  yesterday  for  a  time,  and  who  is  willing  to  give  ns 
some  interesting  matter  concerning  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  is  proposed  that  Mr.  Wines  should  occupy  a  httle  time, 
and  that  the  regular  meeting  be  moved  forward.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  finish  all  the  papers  this  evening,  we  can  finish  them  to-morrow 
morning,  together  with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wines  was  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows  [upon  the  black- 
board he  had  tables  of  figures  to  ^Yhich  he  referred] : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  obliged  to  yon 
for  this  opportunity  of  speaking,  since  I  cannot  be  here  to-morrow. 
I  have  not  very  much  information  to  give,  but  I  can  explain  to  yon 
why  the  census  figures  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  yet  ready  for 
publication.  I  am  aware  that  the  principals  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  are  anxious  to  obtain  these  figores, 
and  I  have  given  them  to  you,  I  think,  in  round  numbers.  The  cen- 
sus will  develop  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
85,000  deaf-mutes. 

The  delay  in  publishing  the  exact  figures  is  due  to  the  very 
great  difficult^r  of  making  the  necessary  corrections.  Some  of 
the  discrepancies  noted  are  attributable  to  errors  on  the  part  of 
enumerators,  who  freq^uently  mistake  for  mutes  persons  who  are  sim- 
ply hard  of  hearing.  By  including  in  our  special  schedule  a  column 
for  the  reply  to  the  question:  ''At  what  age  did  this  person  lose 
his  hearing?"  we  made  it  possible  to  elimmate  from  the  original 
census  returns  a  large  number  of  names  of  persons  reported  as  deaf- 
mutes,  who  were  not  deaf-mutes  at  aU.  For  instance,  if  it  is  said 
that  a  certain  person  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  or  still 
worse,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  we  drew  a  line  through  that  name  and 
said:  ''This  is  no  deaf-mute;  he  must  come  off  the  list."    In  other 
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cases  idiots  have  doubtless  been  reported  as  deaf-mates,  because 
they  are  popularly  said  to  be  "dumb;''  but  these  are  cases  not^so 
easy  to  discover. 

One  fertile  source  of  error,  which  it  has  required  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  to  rectify,  is  the  duplication  of  the  same  names 
by  different  enumerators,  as  when  a  mute  is  reported  both  as  an 
inmate  of  an  institution  in  one  state  or  county,  and  as  a  member 
of  a  family  in  another.  In  some  cases  we  have  found  the  same 
person  reported  three  times;  once  at  school,  once  at  home,  and 
once  in  the  place  where  he  was  employed  at  work.  These  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  the  difficulty,  I  may  say  the  impossibility,  of 
securing  anjrthing  like  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  defective  classes. 

Very  often  the  enumerator  has  intended  to  describe  correctly 
the  person  meant,  but  through  inadvertence  or  some  visual  defect, 
such  as  astigmatism,  he  has  put  his  check-mark  in  the  wrong 
eolumn,  and  so  has  reported  a  man  really  bUnd  as  a  deaf-mute,  or 
one  really  mute  as  blind.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possible  sources 
of  error  in  taking  the  census ;  but  persistent  effort  has  enabled  us 
to  correct  some  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes,  though,  of  course,  we 
do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  how  many  we  have  failed  to  detect. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  has  been  the  fact  that  so  many  are 
reported  as  belonging  to  more  than  one  of  the  defective  classes. 
These  are  technically  called,  in  the  census,  double  and  treble  inclu- 
sions. For  example,  some  are  deaf-mutes  and  idiotic ;  others  deaf 
and  blind ;  others  deaf,  blind,  and  idiotic ;  or  deaf  and  insane.  The 
possible  complications  of  misfortune  are  numerous  and  distressing, 
as  well  as  perplexing.  We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
their  number,  and  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  publishing  any  of  the 
results  until  we  have  completed  the  task  of  correcting,  not  one  class 
only,  such  as  the  deaf  or  the  bUnd,  but  all  the  classes,  all  our  lists, 
of  which  there  are  seven.  We  cannot  depend  upon  our  results  as 
final  for  any  one  class  until  we  are  through;  and  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  through  no  one  can  tell.  It  depends  upon  the  number 
of  clerks  and  the  amount  of  money  the  superintendent  of  census 
places  at  my  disposal.  In  statistical  work  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom,  that  we  cannot  have  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  meet.  While  on  this  subject  of  compli- 
cations, I  may  say  that  we  found  on  our  lists  perhaps  seven  hun- 
dred deaf-mutes  who  were  reported  to  be  both  deaf  and  bhnd.  On 
consultation  with  the  president  of  the  convention  (Dr.  Gallaudet), 
and  with  Dr.  Gillett,  and  with  some  others,  we  agreed  that  no  such 
result  was  possible.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  except  to  hunt 
out,  upon  the  original  population  schedule,  the  names  of  every  per- 
son so  reported,  and  to  mid  out,  in  each  individual  instance,  the 
true  state  of  the  case  by  special  correspondence  with  the  friends. 
We  wrote  to  each  of  them,  asking :  *'  Is  this  man  (or  woman)  really  a 
blind  deaf-mute,  or  is  he  simply  a  blind  person  who  has  lost  his  hear- 
ing? or  is  there  some  error  in  the  report  of  the  case,  and  what  is  it  ?" 
Tmnk  what  a  task  this  was,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
enumerators  do  not  give  the  post-office  address  of  the  families  visi- 
ted. In  like  manner,  we  found  that  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand cases,  or  more  than  four  times  as  many,  reported  to  be  both 
deaf-mutes  and  idiots.  We  are  now  corresponding  with  those  fami- 
lies. 
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Thus,  step  by  step,  we  advance  somewhat  neaier  to  the  goal  of 
ideal  accuracy  of  statement,  which  continually  recedes  before  ns, 
as  new  difficulties,  not  thought  of  before,  present  themselves  to  be 
surmounted.  But  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  feel  that  it  is  right 
to  publish,  as  correct,  figures  in  which  we  know  that  there  are  stUl 
discoverable  errors  to  be  eliminated.  If,  however,  we  pubUsh  advance 
statements  which  require  subsequent  amendment,  the  corrections 
afterwards  made  never  do  overtake  the  erroneous  figures  given  oat 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  why  I  have  never  printed  any  bulletins 
of  the  defective  population.  But  whenever  a  superintendent  or 
principal  has  asked  me  for  a  manuscript  co^y  of  the  original  lists 
of  deaf-mutes  or  blind,  we  have  always  furnished  it  (at  Uie  cost  of 
the  party  applying  for  the  same)  in  its  uncorrected  state.  The  great 
use  of  these  ^  manuscript  lists  to  superintendents  is  the  opportunity 
which  they  give  them  to  hunt  up  the  deaf-mutes  and  blind  in  their 
respective  states,  who  are  of  school  age  but  not  at  school,  and  to 
bring  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges  and  to  secure  an 
education.  We  will  be  under  very  great  obligations  to  superintend- 
ents who  have  thesa  Jists,  if  they  will  furnish  us  with  any  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  which  will  enable  us  to  correct  them  further. 

This  is  all  I  care  to  say  about  the  work  of  the  census,  but  I  would 
like  to  show  you  one  little  statistical  result,  which  may  interest  yon.' 
As  has  been  said,  we  included  in  our  schedules  the  inquiry:  '*At 
what  age  did  the  person  lose  his  hearing?"  The  answers  received 
are  tabulated  on  the  sheet  which  I  hold  m  my  hand  (exhibiting  it). 
This  sheet  contains  the  record  of  the  reports  made  in  22,473  cases, 
which  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  enable  us  to  draw  trustworthy 
conclusions,  although  there  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
cases  not  reported.  The  form  of  the  table  is  peculiar  in  one  respect, 
since,  as  you  see,  the  paper  is  ruled  not  only  perpendicularly  and 
horizontally,  but  also  diagonally  in  two  directions.  This  mode  of 
ruling  is  my  own  device,  and  the  utility  of  it  consists  in  its  render- 
ing it  easy  to  add  the  recorded  figures  diagonally ;  that  is,  to  make 
diagonal  additions.  By  this  means  I  am  enabled  to  show  how  many 
living  deaf-mutes  lost  their  hearing  in  each  separate  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  of  June,  each  year,  from  1770  to  1880.  For  in- 
stance, all  deaf-mutes*  who  were  less  than  one  year  old  at  that  date, 
must  have  lost  their  hearing  at  some  time  between  June  1,  1879, 
and  June  1,  1880;  while  all  aeaf-mutes  who  were  one  year. old  and 
less  than  two,  and  who  lost  their  hearing  before  their  first  birthday, 
must  have  lost  their  hearing  between  June  1, 1^78,  and  June  1, 1879; 
but  if  they  lost  their  hearing  subsequent  to  their  first  birthday,  then 
between  June  1,  1879,  and  June  1,  1880 ;  and  so  on.  If  we  look 
diagonally  across  the  paper  thus  (indicating  by  signs),  the  number 
in  each  of  these  diagonal  columns  represents  deaf-mutes  who  became 
deaf  in  1879-80,  then  in  1878-79,  and  so  back  to  the  year  1770-71. 
I  have  traced  it  all  out,  and  it  only  remains  to  show  you  the 
result. 
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TABLB 


Showing  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  living  June  1, 1880,  who  became  deaf 
each  year,  since  the  year  1770, 


Tear. 

No. 

Tear. 

No. 

Tear. 

No. 

Tear. 

No. 

1879-80 

1869-70 
1868-69 

751 
666 

ia'>9.60 
1868-59 

627 
436 

1849-60 
1848-49 

463 

1878-79 

161 

219 

1877-78 

207 

1867-fi8 

721 

1867-68 

484 

1847-48 

264 

1879-87 

800 

1866-67 

710 

1866-57 

402 

1846-47 

221 

187S-76 

414 

1865-66 

794 

1855-56 

422 

1846-46 

230 

1874-75 

472 

1864-65 

797 

1854-56 

849 

1844-45 

808 

1878-74 

750 

1863-64 

776 

1853-64 

882 

1843-44 

237 

1872-73 

1.168 

1862-63 

692 

1852-58 

803 

1842-43 

209 

1871-72 

1,067 

1861-62 

642 

1851-52 

849 

1841-42 

215 

1870-71 

769 

1860-61 

470 

1850-61 

260 

1840-41 

168 

T^n  7oar8. . . 

6.308 

4.048 

8,914 

2.609 

1839-40 

818 

1829-90 

200 

1819-20 

147 

1809-10 

81 

1838-99 

189 

1828-29 

93 

1818-19 

64 

1808-09 

36 

1887-Sn 

158 

1827-28 

111 

1817-18 

73 

1807-08 

46 

1896-37 

135 

1826-27 

05 

1816-17 

77 

1806-07 

15 

1835-36 

125 

1826-26 

95 

1815-16 

73 

1806-06 

27 

1834-35 

188 

1824-25 

120 

1814-15 

83 

1804-05 

37 

1833-34 

141 

1828-24 

88 

1813-14 

49 

1803-04 

23 

1832-83 

126 

1822-23 

89 

1812- LS 

46 

1802-03 

11 

1831-32 

167 

1821-22 

100 

1811-12 

65 

1801-02 

11 

1830-81 

105 

1820-21 

67 

1810-11 

48 

1800-01 

7 

ITen  years. . . 

1.69B 

1.058 

699 

294 

1799-1800 

28 

10 

11 

6 

4 
4 
8 
1 
3 
1 

1789-90 
1788^ 
1787-88 
1786-87 
1785-86 
1784-85 
1783-84 
1788-83 
1781-82 
1780-81 

3 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

1779-80 
1778-79 
1777-78 
1776-77 
1776-76 
1774-76 
1778-74 
1772-78 
1771-72 
1770-71 

*i 

1798-99 

1797-98 

1796-97 

r95-96 

1794-95 

1798-94 

1792-98 

1791-92 

1790-91 

Ten  years... 

71 

9 

1 

The  numbers,  as  you  perceive,  diminish  as  you  go  backward. 
This  is  true,  generally,  and  is  as  we  ought  to  exx>ect,  because  more 
deaf-mutes  who  became  deaf  between  1860  and  1870  are  now  dead 
than  are  dead  who  became  deaf  between  1870  and  1880.  But  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  surprising  fact  that  the  largest 
numbers,  1,168  and  1,067,  are  for  the  years  1872  and  1873.  Since 
the  year  1878,  according  to  the  table  given,  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  has  steadily  declined,  until  for  the  two  years  preceding  June 
1,  1880,  we  have  only  161  deaf-mutes  living  at  that  date.  This 
cannot  be.  Such  a  result  is  a  palpable  contradiction  of  the  princi- 
ple just  enunciated.  According  to  analogy  there  should  have  been 
more  deaf-mutes  who  became  deaf  in  1874  than  in  1878,  still  more 
who  became  deaf  in  1875,  and  so. on.  Supposing  that  the  number 
for  each  year  after  1878  was,  however,  neitner  greater  nor  less  than 
in  1873,  there  must  have  been  nearly  6,000  deaf-mute  children  under 
seven  years  of  age^  who  were  not  enumerated  in  the  census,  which 
illustrates  the  fact  that  in  very  young  children,  for  statistical  pur- 
poses at  least,  little  consequence  is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  in- 
nrmity  of  deafness. 
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The  Fbesident — The  diseases  of  childhood  which  prodace  deaf- 
ness come  between  those  ages. 

Mr.  Wines— That  is  trae,  but  I  will  answer  the  suggestion.  The 
president  remarks  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  as 
shown,  since  1878,  may  be  because,  since  that  date,  the  diseases  of 
childhood  have  not  produced  so  many  deaf-nvutes  as  prior  to  the 
year  named.  But  that  remark  does  net  explain  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  congenital  mutes  has  also  declined  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion, which  cannot  be  so. 


TABLE. 

Year  in  which  deafness  occurred 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Total  number 

1,168 
34» 
820 

760 
271 
479 

472 
203 
269 

414 
2112 
212 

800 

130 
170 

207 
105 
102 

]6t 

Oonflrenltally  deaf 

46 

Non-confiTonl tally  deaf 

m 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly?  I  think 
that  my  statement  is  correct.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their 
youth,  the  younger  deaf-mutes  are  not  enumerated.  Fewer  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  babes  in  arms  are  enumerated  than  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  fewer  at  three  years  than  at  seven.  The  apparent 
maximum  at  seven  is  not  the  actual  maximum.  The  actual  maxi- 
mum is  at  some  younger  age  not  yet  ascertained. 

I  have  in  another  table  (pointing  to  the  board),  arranged  the 
22,473  cases  by  periods  of  five  years,  and  reduced  the  number  in 
each  quinquennial  period  to  a  percentage  of  the  whole,  showing  the 
number  of  cases  occurring  in  each  period  reduced  to  a  basis  of 
10,0(K)  cases  in  all. 


& 

TABTiK. 

Period. 

No. 

Per  cent 

Period. 

No. 

Per  oent 

1781-1785 

4 

5 

17 

5ft 

89 

2(k5 

275 

424 

464 

594 

.0002 
.0002 
.0006 
.0024 
.0040 
.0091 
.0122 
.0189 
.0206 
.0265 

1831-1835 

717 
875 
1122 
1387 
1643 
2271 
S377 
9641 
4226 
1082 

.0319 

1786-1790 

1836-1840 

.0989 

1791-1795 

1841-1845 

.009 

179fr-1800 

1846-1850 

.0617 

1801-1805 

1851-1856 

.9731 

1806-1810 

185frljB6(^ 

.1(111 

18U-1815 

1861-1865.. .» 

AStti 

18lfr-1820 

1866-1870 

.lfi» 

1821-1823 

1871-1875 

.1831 

1826-1830 

1876-1880 

.0481 

This  table  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  probable  number,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  of  children  of  school-age  in  the  United  States 
who  are  deaf-mutes.  We  may  assume  that  children  are  of  proper 
school-age  from  five  years  old  to  twenty.  If,  of  10,000  deaf-mutes, 
there  are: 

Between  five  and  ten. 1,881 

Between  ten  and  fifteen . ! 1,620 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty 1,603 

Total 6,001 

then,  there  must  be,  of  85,000  deaf-mutes,  three  and  one-half  times 
as  many,  or  in  round  numbers  17,600,  which  is  precisely  one-half  of 
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the  total  number.    Will  Mr.  Fay  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  many 
are  actually  in  school? 

Mb.  Fay — ^Between  six  and  seven  thousand. 

Mb.  Wines — That  would  go  to  show  that  not  many  more  than 
one-third  of  the  mutes  of'  school-age  are  in  school.  Some  of  those 
not  in  school  have,  it  is  true,  passed  through  the  school  and  left  it 
for  some  profitable  vocation  in  life.  But  there  ig  manifestly  a  great 
work  to  be  done  by  principals  of  institutions  in  the  direction  of 
getting  hold  of  these  unfortunate  children,  and  briuging  them  into 
the  institutions.  In  this  work  I  trust  that  our  lists,  however  imper- 
fect, will  be  found  to  be  of  material  assistance. 

I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  interesting  fact, 
before  taking  my  seat.  I  have  separated  the  22,478  cases  reported 
into  two  groups — ^the  congenital  and  non-congenital  mutes : 


TABLE. 


Period. 

Congenital. 

Non- con- 
genital. 

Total. 

t;81-1796 

4 

5 

15 

48 

79 

162 

19» 

279 

828 

423 

477 

601 

719 

895 

998 

1.4(1*2 

1,689 

1,759 

1,585 

488 

0 

0 

2 

6 

10 

4» 

82 

145 

186 

171 

240 

274 

403 

492 

645 

8(19 

1.738 

1.882 

2,641 

599 

4 

17)«5-179U 

5 

I791-1796 

17 

1:»6-1800 

54 

1SIIM8U5 

89 

1106-1810 

2(15 

»I1-I8t5 

275 

ttllHl83tt    

424 

USI-1825    

464 

Udi-183lt     

594 

WIl-1835 

717 

ISlhlgll 

876 

mi-1815 

1.122 

U46-185U    

1.387 

1851-1855 

1.643 

1S56-1860 

2,271 

186M865 

3,877 

]8fi&-187D 

8.641 

1871-1875 

4.226 

187H889 

1.082 

Total 

12,154 

10,818 

22,472 

The  remarkable  fact  concerning  this  table  is  that  among  the 
younger  deaf-mutes  the  majority  are  reported  as  non-congenital, 
while  among  the  older  deaf-mutes  the  reverse  appears  to  be  true. 
Under  fifteen  years  of  age  there  are  8,827  congenital  and  5,122  non- 
oongenital  mutes;  while  above  that  age  there  are  6,196  non-con- 
genital and  8,327  congenital  mutes.  The  superior  ratio  of  congen- 
ital to  non-congenital  mutes  become  more  and  more  marked  as  we 
push  our  researches  further  buck.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  congenital  mutes  have  a  better  prospect  of  life  than 
mutes  whose  deafness  is  due  to  disease ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  older 
mutes  are  more  likely  to  report  themselves  as  deaf  from  birth, 
through  the  failure  of  their  recollection  as  to  the  date  when  deafness 
did  occur;  or  possibly  parents. are  less  likely  to  think  and. speak  to 
ther  enumerators  of  chilcfre'n  who  have  been  bom  deaf  than  of 
those  who  owe  their  infirmity  to  some  severe  illness  which  has  im- 
pressed itself  deeply  on  the  parents'  mind.  Whatever  may  be  the 
explanation,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  notice. 
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I  coald,  of  coarse,  make  additional  obserrations  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  yon.  Concerning  the  census  I  will 
only  add  that  we  have  not  counted  anybody  as  a  deaf-mute  whose 
deafness  is  said  to  have  come  upon  him  later  in  life  than  the  age 
of  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  MacIntire— Do  you  rule  out  the  blind? 

Mr-  Wines — ^No,  sir.  One  thing  more  with  regard  to  the  report 
which  I  had  hoped  to  make.  I  have  corresponded  with  all  the 
principals  of  institutions,  and  have  informed  them  that  I  should 
make  a  verjr  elaborate  report,  giving  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  mstitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country.  I  expected  and  intended  to  discuss  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  illustrate  my  report  with  biographical  notices  of  teachers 
and  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  accompanied,  so  far  as  practica 
ble,  with  wood-cuts.  These  promises  were  made  in  consequence 
of  my  having  been  informed  by  Gen.  Walker,  the  superin- 
tendent of  census,  at  the  time  when  I  accepted  the  work  of  special 
agent,  that  I  would  not  be  limited  in  the  scope  of  my  investigation, 
nor  in  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  expended  in  making  it 
thorough  and  complete.  Our  purpose  was  to  present  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  explain  fully  to  our  own  people  and  to  foreign 
nations  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  to  lighten  the  burdens  en- 
tailed by  misfortune.  But  owing  to  the  failure  to  secure  funds 
sufficient  for  carrying  out  Gen.  Walker's  original  plans,  the  work 
has  been  contracted,  and  I  do  not  now  know  precisely  how  much  I 
can  do,  or  will  be  allowed  to  do.  I  fear  that  much  which  I  had 
planned  and  for  which  more  or  less  material  has  been  gathered 
will  have  to  be  dropped.  I  regret  this  more  than  any  of  you  can. 
I  make  this  public  apology  to  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  any 
way,  and  who  may  be  disappointed  if  it  should  prove  that  I  have 
awakened  expectations  which  it  may  be  out  of  my  power  to  fulfil. 
I  still  have  hope  that  I  may  carry  out  my  original  scheme,  but  it 
is  not  an  assured  hope.  I  did  intend  to  set  you  up,  but  now  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  do  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Wines  stated  to  the  conventions^  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
escort  about  Springfield  all  the  memberis  who  would  like  to  make 
that  city  a  visit. 

Dr.  Glllett  announced  that  if  gentlemen  and  ladies  passing 
through  the  building  were  disposed  to  look  at  some  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  they  would 
find  them  lying  on  the  desks  in  the  reception  and  class  rooms. 
They  would  find  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  papers  the  age,  class, 
number,  name  of  pupil  and  the  exercise  in  wnich  the  examination 
consisted. 

Papers  were  next  read  by 

Prof.  Haskins,  Dr.  G.  0.  Fay  interpreting,  and  by  Prof.  Lester 
Goodman,  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay  interpreting ;  also  a  paper  by  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  interpreting. 
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THE  NECESSITY  07  A  MOKE  SYSTBMATIO  INSTBUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

By  Prof.  Haskina. 

We  think  a  lack  of  system  to  be  the  great  fault  in  the  instruction 
of  our  youth  in  general,  and  of  deaf-mutes  in  particular. 

The  minds  of  the  young  seem  to  be  regarded  as  being  like  the 
stomach  of  the  ostrich  in  the  respect  that  it  is  capable  of  digesting 
anything;  and  we  proceed  to  cram  knowledge  into  them  with  the 
mdifference  with  which  the  average  sausage  vender  feeds  his  sausage 
mill,  regardless  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  meat,  and  using  strong 
pressure  to  make  it  go  down.  No  wonder  that  the  mind,  thus 
clogged  and  confused,  becomes  dyspeptic,  and  refuses  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  How  often  have  wo 
seen  the  deaf-mute  child,  whose  eyes  have  just  been  opened  from 
the  blindness  of  ignorance,  instead  of  being  led  gradually  into  the 
light,  and  given  time  and  opportunity  to  develop  the  strength  of  his 
intellectual  sight,  pushed  so  suddenly  and  impetuously  into  the  light 
of  knowledge  that  his  mental  vision  becomes  dazzled  and  confused, 
and,  like  one  of  old,  he  sees  men  as  trees  walking.  And  so  per- 
sistently is  this  crowding  and  pushing  kept  up  through  his  whole 
term  of  school,  that  he  is  never  able  to  recover  his  mental  equi- 
librium. We  don't  give  him  time  to  think  for  himself.  We  seem  to 
forget  that  the  mind  of  the  de^-mute  has  within  itself  the  living, 
active,  vital  principle  of  thought,  which  needs  only  to  be  drawn  out 
and  developed ;  and  are  too  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  memorizing 
machine,  which  we  are  bound  to  feed  all  the  tit  bits  of  knowledge 
it  is  able  to  contain — thus  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  deaf- 
mute  is  incapable  of  developing  knowledge  for  himself. 

In  the  case  of  deaf-mutes  we  seem  to  ignore  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  true  teaching,  that  principles  should  be  taught  and  not  facts. 
That  teacher,  that  text-book,  is  a  failure  which  uses  facts  in  any 
other  way  than  as  illustrations  of  principles,  or  as  means  of  devel- 
oping principles.  Teach  them  principles,  and  how  to  use  them,  and 
they  will  work  out  the  facts  for  tnemselves.  As  the  blacksmith 
draws  out  a  crude  piece  of  iron,  tempers  it  and  puts  an  edge  on  it, 
and  makes  it  an  instrument  of  active  usefulness,  so  it  is  the  great 
object  of  education  to  draw  out  the  youthful  mind,  and  make  it  an 
active  tool  to  bo  used  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  not  a 
passive,  inanimate  box  or  receptacle  of  the  knowledge  found  in  the 
text-book  or  unloaded  by  the  teacher.  It  should  be  our  first  aim 
to  develop  the  minds  of  our  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
learn  to  think  independently  and  connectedly,  and  not  be  mere  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  turning  out  no  more  than  is  put 
into  them. 

But,  that  we  may  have  systematic  and  connected  thought,  we 
must  have  systematic  and  connected  instruction,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  from  the  basis  of  principles.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules,  and  while  the  teaching  of  language  may  appear 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  I  have  just  mentioned,  yet  we  think 
there  is  enough  principle  underlying  the  structure  of  every  language 
to  make  a  thorough,  systematic  course  of  instructioQ  preferable  to 
a  hap-hazard,  go-as-you-please  sort  of  style.  When  pupils,  who  have 
nearly  completed  a  ten- years'  course  of  instruction,  say  '1  runs 
—9 
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and  "he  run/'  and  make  other  as  common  and  egregious  errors, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  along  the  line  of  their 
development. 

Of  course  we  can  excuse  the  nuisance  of  the  almost  countless 
numbers  of  idiomatic  expressions  with  which  the  English  langua^ge 
abounds;  but  for  stumbling  and  blunderinji:  among  the  paradigms, 
for  the  mis-arrangement  of  words  as  they  occur  in  their  natural 
order  in  simple,  plain  prose  composition,  I  see  no  excuse.  The 
remedy  is  in  Keeping  formulas  and  modem  sentences,  as  principles 
of  the  formation  of  language,  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  until  they  are  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and  the  idea 
represented  thereby  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Do  not 
require  him  to  memorize  a  needless  jargon  of  words  and  sentences 
which  have  no  form  or  construction  in  common,  and  which  are  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  One,  or  at  most,  two  or  three  sentences 
as  models,  are  sufficient.  Do  not  introduce  a  new  form  of  a  word, 
or  a  new  relation  of  words,  until  he  has  mastered  the  old  formula 
and  model,  and  is  able  to  construct  correct  original  sentences  from 
them. 

We  know  a  class  of  less  than  four  .months  standing,  the  majority 
of  which  in  two  weeks  completely  mastered  the  present  tense  of  the 
indicative  mode  by  the  use  of  the  following  formula : 


I 

You 

He 

Bhe 

It 

A  boy 

John 


} 


run 


1 


y    1 


runs 


We 
You 
They 
Boys     ^ 
John 
and 
Henry  ^ 


run 


I 


n 

HI 

im 
iiin 


For  the  verb  run  any  other  verb  may  be  substituted ;  and  for  boy 
any  other  noun,  and  for  John  any  other  proper  name  and  so  on. 
Thus  by  the  use  of  formulas  and  model  sentences  as  the  basis  of 
expression  in  which  different  words  and  phrases  may  be  substitated 
one  for  another  to  express  different  ideas,  the  general  construction 
of  the  language  may  be  mastered  with  comparative  ease,  in  the 
course  of  the  average  time  of  school  by  the  average  intellect.  So 
that  the  deaf-mute  may  be  able  to  express  himself  in  plain,  simple 
language  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  of  course  it  would  reqaire 
years  of  study,  reading  and  practice  for  him  to  master  the  idioms 
and  figures  of  speech  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  use  elegant 
and  finished  English  with  any  great  degree  of  fluency.  Geography 
should  be  taught  in  such  a  systematic  manner  that  from  the  posi- 
tion and  surface  of  a  country,  the  pupil  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
climate,  and,  hence,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  productions  and  in- 
dustries of  that  country  and  vice  versa. 

The  difficulty  encountered  by  deaf-mutes  in  the  study  of  arithme- 
tic consists  largelv  in  their  not  comprehending  the  language  of  the 
Sroblem  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  weigh  properly  its  con- 
itions.  But  we  think  a  still  greater  reason  why  they  are  so  ofteai 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  necessary  steps  in  performing  an  example,  is 
because  they  are  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  four  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic,  which  may  be  reduced  to  two,  viz.  :lad- 
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dition  and  Embtraction.  The  mechanical  work  ia  easily  learned, 
but  they  do  not  understand  thoroughly  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween these  principles  and  their  dependence  upon  each  other,  and 
hence  are  not  always  able  to  make  the  proper  application.  When 
these  principles  themselves  are  thoroughly  mastered,  the  battle,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  is  more  than  half  won. 

Thus  in  all  our  teaching  should  the  principles  of  any  branch  be 
80  systematically  and  thoroughly  taught  that  the  pupil  will  be  able 
to  apply  them  with  accuracy  and  ease;  while  the  mind  will  be 
gradually  developed  into  symmetry  and  strength,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  thorough  scholarship  securely  laid. 

That  this  result  may  be  obtained,  not  only  must  there  be  system 
and  unity  in  the  work  of  each  individual  schoolroom;  but,  that  the 
highest  and  best  results  may  be  reached,  there  must  be  unity  and 
system  and  connection  in  the  whole  department  of  the  institution. 
When  a  pupil  passes  from  one  room  to  another,  the  teacher  under 
whose  instruction  he  comes,  should  be  able  to  know  from  a  regular 
coarse  of  instruction  just  how  advanced  that  pupil  is.  Instead  of 
each  teacher  being  left  entirely  to  himself  to  choose  his  own  text- 
book and  teach  whatever  pleases  his  own  fancy,  there  should  be  a 
regularly  prescribed  course  of  study  for  him  to  follow;  and  until 
there  is  such  a  curriculum  in  every  institution,  judiciously  chosen 
and  persistently  followed,  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  will 
suffer  an  inestimable  damage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  forward,  in  thus  expressing  my  opinion, 
for  I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation; but,  having  been  connected  with  the  schools  both  in  the 
capacity  of  pupil  and  teacher,  in  which  some  definite  plan  and  no  sys- 
tem at  all  were  followed,  and  coming  into  the  profession  from  one 
of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  country  where  the  best  systems 
of  instruction  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  taught,  I  do  claim  the 
right  to  assert  the  superiority  of  a  systematic  and  definite  arrange- 
mjut  of  studies  over  an  unsystematic  and  indefinite  one,  whether 
in  the  education  of  dcaf-mutos  or  of  hearing  and  speaking  children ; 
for,  in  either  case,  the  mind  is  developed  under  the  same  laws,  and 
should  be  reached  by  the  same  methods  only  modified  by  the  differ- 
ent avenue  by  which  it  is  reached. 


WHAT    IS    MOST    NEEDED    TO  THE  PERFECT    WOREINa  OF    OUB    8TSTEM    OF 

DEAF-MUTE    EDUCATION? 

By  L.  Goodman. 

A  review  of  the  past  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
fature.  Thus,  if  we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
deaf-mute  education  in  the  last  century,  the  possibilities  for  further 
achievement  in  this  direction,  among  our  desendants  in  li782,  seem 
almost  unlimited.  The  man  who,  in  the  time  of  George  Washington, 
should  have  prophesied  that,  in  the  future,  a  college  for  deaf-mutes 
would  be  organized  where  a  deaf-mute,  having  will-power  and  in- 
dustry, could  obtain  an  education  which  would  nt  him  to  take  active 
{art  in  literary,  scientific  and  mechanical  pursuits ;  that  there  would 
e  organized,  in  our  larger  States,  institutions  capable  of  accommo- 
dating five   hundred   pupils,    of   instructing  them  in   the    different 
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branches  of  hand-labor,  of  edacating  their  bodies,  minds,  souls — ^the 
man  who  should  thus  have  described  what  are  now  commonplace 
wonders,  would  have  been  called  a  madman. 

Who  can  doubt  that,  in  coming  years,  still  greater  achievements 
will  be  made  ?  Such  progress  has  been  made  that  five  hundred  pu- 
pils can  live  in  common  for  a  year,  enjoying  good  health;  such 
advance  has  been  made  that  our  institutions  now  graduate  compe- 
tent workmen  in  several  different  branches  of  hand-labor.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  progress 
is  satisfactory.  Is  the  progress  satisiactory  in  all  that  relates  to  his 
intellectual  development  ?  Is  the  progress,  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  and  importance,  as  great  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  me- 
chanical department?  Examining  the  recent  graduates  of  our  insti- 
tutions, we  should  most  probably  find  a  poverty  of  thought,  a 
weakness  of  expression  and  lack  of  manly  character  that  would 
awaken  a  degree  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  unprejudiced 
examiner  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  methods  pursued.  He  may 
rebuke  the  doubt;  he  may  chide  himself  for  it,  and  insist  that  he 
ought  to  believe  and  does  believe  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  possible  is  done.  But  there  will  be  few — at  least  among  those 
who  have  any  familiarity  with  the  trend  and  spirit  of  modem  life 
and  scientific  investigation — ^who  will  not  have  to  exert  some  force 
of  will  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  in  the  methods  which  produce  such 
results.  Let  us  recognize  this  fact  frankly,  and  see  if  we  can  ascer- 
tain what  there  may  be  in  our  methods  against  which  the  facts 
brought  out  by  examination  seem  to  militate,  and  what  is  a  bar  to 
the  attainment  of  better  results.  Nothing  is  gained  by  ignoring  our 
doubts.  Let  us  challenge  this  one,  and  compel  it  to  give  an  account 
of  itself.  If  the  results  of  our  labors  are  not  as  great  as  they  should 
be,  there  must  be  sand  on  the  axle  somewhere.  Either  the  pupiU, 
institutions,  methods  or  teachers  are  at  fault. 

Pupils. — The  pupil  comes  to  us  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen. With  the  speaking  child  this  is  the  time  when  attention 
should  be  given  to  language  and  the  memory  cultivated ;  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  efforts  towards  forming  correct  habits,  ready  and 
accurate  recollection  are  the  prominent  features.  As  vegetable  life 
exists  in  the  unexpanded  bud,  as  warmth,  light,  air  and  moisture 
are  necessary  before  its  unfolding  powers'  are  manifested,  so  the 
mental  power  of  the  mute  exists  in  the  untaught  and  untrained 
mind.  His  mental  strength  manifests  itself  slowly,  and  only  after 
the  proper  infiuences  have  been  employed  does  it  unfold  its  power. 

His  moral  power  is  very  low.  Moral  power  is  made  strong  by 
entertaining  right  feeling  and  repeating  good  acts  until  they  become 
habits.  What  chance  has  he  had  to  entertain  right  feelings  and 
repeat  good  acts?  Conscience  must  be  developed  by  proper  infiu- 
ences which  act  upon  the  motions,  will  and  understanding  before  it 
can  be  relied  upon. 

In  most  of  our  pupils  there  are  possibilities  which,  could  we  but 
let  the  sunshine  in  and  foster  their  development,  might  bring  them 
to  the  stature  of  a  man.  How  best  to  draw  out  what  of  capacity  there 
is  in  them,  how  best  to  stimulate  their  wills,  bow  best  to  give  them 
a  vision  of  success  and  the  power  of  realizing  it,  is  a  tough 
problem.    Yes,  a  problem  as  tough  as  Gibraltar  is  given  us  to  solve. 
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Solve  it  and  we  open  the  sea  with  its  vast  treasures  to  the  deaf. 
Til]  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  develop  the  latent  capaci- 
ties of  the  mute,  failure  cannot  be  laid  at  his  door. 

Irutitutions. — Institution  life  for  the  deaf-mute  is  a  rational  mode 
of  existence.  There  is  good  food  with  healthful  work  for  the  day 
and  sound  sleep  for  the  night.  Institution  life  has  a  thousand  ad- 
vantages without  any  serious  inconveniences,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
the  only  means  by  which  to  make  instruction  and  education— those 
two  departments  of  pedagogy — walk  hand  in  hand.  The  tendency 
of  institution  life  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  head,  a  large  heart 
and  strong  hands.  Where,  except  among  his  equals,  can  a  child  show 
and  develop  power,  forgiveness,  generosity,  kindness — in  short  all  the 
attributes  of  fellowship. 

Living  altogether  in  a  constant  state  of  friction,  the  pupils  fashion 
one  another.  The  life  in  the  institution  is  a  miniature  of  the  life 
beyond,  and  by  living  with  his  companions  at  thirteen  the  boy 
learns  to  live  with  his  companions  at  thirty.  And  how  to  live  is 
the  great  art;  to  learn  that  is  the  great  learning. 

The  deaf-mute,  cannot,  except  in  rare  cases,  be  educated  at  home, 
and,  I  think,  the  day  school  but  poorly  meets  his  requirements. 
What  he  needs  above  everything  else,  is  steadiness,  system,  applica- 
tion. Begularity,  system  and  precision  are  the  wheels  on  whicn  the 
institution  turns.  Institution  life  teaches  equality  and  submission 
to  authority,  for  obedience,  prompt  and  unquestioning,  is  necessary 
to  its  existence.  It  educates  its  pupils  in  reverence,  which  is  the 
root  of  obedience,  and  in  spiritual  insight,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  higher  moral  qualities.  The  diet  is  better,  the  exercise 
wiser,  the  play  hours  more  joyous,  the  habits  more  regular,  the  life 
in  every  way  healthier  than  in  the  home.  The  institution  develops 
a  fand  of  manly  qualities,  which  commonly  can  only  be  acquired 
there. 

I  regard  the  school  and  the  shops  as  mutual  helps.  The  pupil 
who  attends  a  school  where  he  can  have  some  employment  outside 
of  school  hours  has  a  superior  preparation  for  self  support — an  in- 
creased independence  of  character.  The  body  must  be  trained  to 
work  while  the  mind  is  trained  to  think.  The  cunning  hand  and 
the  cultured  brain  should  be  developed  at  the  same  time.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  again. and  again  as  to  the  effects  of  altern- 
ate work  and  study,  and  again  and  again  has  it  been  claimed  that 
the  intellectual  development  in  half  time  at  school  was  as  great  as 
in  schools  where  all  the  time  was  devoted  to  intellectual  work.  The 
change  from  mental  to  purely  industrial  application  affords  a 
healthful  recreation,  and  the  training  of  the  band  and  eye  to  pre- 
cision in  doing  things  is  legitimate  school-work  and  not  detrimental 
to  study. 

With  those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  are  right  in  maintain- 
ing that  what  our  institutions  neglect  and  do  neglect,  is  amply 
compensated  by  that  which  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing,  I 
beg  respectfully  to  differ. 

If  we  wish  to  develop  mutual  activity,  we  must  first  see  that  the 
brain  with  the  nerves  and  organs  of  sense  are  in  a  sound  condition. 
This  implies  the  absolute  necessity  of  nourishing  these  organs 
naturally.  For  this  purpose  a  proper  amount  of  good  blood  in  free, 
undisturbed  circulation  is  necessaiy. 
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Pleasnre,  play,  gymnastics  and  bathing  are  worthy  of  considera* 
tion.  Pleasure  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  mind  and  body,  that 
flushes  the  cheek,  brightens  the  eye,  quickens  the  breath,  makes 
the  blood  course  easily,  stirs  what  is  stagnant,  rouses  the  animal 
spirits,  increases  the  powers  and  puts  the  whole  constitution  in  a 
state  of  beautiful,  active  harmony.  Play  teaches  children  to  use 
and  govern  all  their  powers.  It  is  a  foe  to  idleness  and  immorality. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  free  movement  of  the  body,  for  practice  m 
self-control,  for  decision  and  courage.  Gymnastics  promote  valor, 
unity  and  genuine  morality.  It  is  very  easy  to  construct  all  neces- 
sary apparatus. 

It  seems  in  every  way  desirable  that  our  institutions  should  give 
more  consideration  to  attractive  amusements  and  athletic  activities, 
and  make  a  greater  effort  to  place  before  the  teacher,  pupils  sound 
in  mind  and  body. 

Methods. — ^In  teachers*  conventions  questions  of  methods  are 
generally  dominant.  The  live  teacher  likes  variety  and  anxiously  in- 
quires for  new  methods  and  the  best  ones.  How  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  method  and  at  the  same  time  gain  warm  heart-work 
is  a  great  question;  and  all  the  experiments  of  our  most  conscien- 
tious teachers  are  simply  attempts  to  answer  it.  There  is  at  present 
a  growing  need  of  a  science  of  deaf-mute  instruction  based  upon  a 
rational  psychology. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  traming 
the  human  mind,  that  an  earnest  and  prolonged  activity  is  the 
only  price  that  wiU  purchase  a  vigorous  development.  As  the  mind 
acquires  strength  only  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  powers,  it  must 
not  be  relieved  from  hard  and  independent  labor  by  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  burden  of  work  upon  bim- 
self.  He  must  not  attempt  to  think  and  speak  for  his  pupils,  nor 
to  consider  his  work  skillfully  done  when  he  has  made  easy,  by  ex- 
planations, whatever  is  to  be  performed.  Ability  to  use  language  is 
acquired  by  using  it,  to  solve  problems  by  solving  them,  and  to 
perform  any  physical,  mental,  or  moral  act  by  performing  it.  A 
law  of  the  faculties  forbids  the  acquisition  to  be  made  in  any  other 
way.  Whatever  the  method,  the  basis  should  be  the  self-activity  of 
the  pupil. 

A  scientific  method  can  be  applied  to  scientific  matter  only,  and 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  language  which  we  write  and  speak. 
It  must  be  learned  as  it  always  has  been,  by  the  slow,  illogical 
process  of  imitation  and  experience.  Facts  which  have  no  logical 
relationship  must  be  learned  by  experience  alone,  and  the  English 
language  is  a  conglomeration  of  such  facts.  If  I  were  asked  what 
I  should  do  if  I  desired  to  advance  my  pupils  in  all  studies,  I 
should  say  that  I  would  make  it  a  point  to  advance  them  in  read- 
ing. If  I  can  get  my  pupils  to  read!,  I  can  get  them  to  study.  By 
as  much  as  they  become  more  expert  in  reading,  so  much  is  the 
labor  of  pursuing  their  other  studies  reduced,  and  their  enjoyments 
brightened.  Beading  is  the  pass-key  to  all  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  knowledge.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  banish  text 
books  on  algebra,  astronomy,  chemistry,  political  economy,  civil 
government,  etc.,  as  needed  information  on  these  subjects  could  be 
given  in  lectures,  and  a  greater   effort   made  for  mastering  the 
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English  language.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  arithmetic.  A  child 
can  learn  as  much  arithmetic,  on  an  average,  in  one  hour  a  day 
as  in  ten,  for  in  the  hour  its  mind  will  take  all  that  it  can  assimi- 
late. Oar  pupils,  owing  to  the  lack  of  language,  have  to  keep  their 
minds  sitting  still,  because  they  are  incapable  of  motions  that  are 
not  awkward.  The  abuse  of  signs  dwarfs  the  propulsive  energies 
and  procreative  capacities,  of  mind.  By  using  dactylology,  the 
horizon  of  the  work  might  be  contracted,  but  the  work  accomplished 
would  be  vastly  improved.  Dactylology  affords  more  food  or  stim- 
ulant for  perception,  conception  and  reason.  It  will  increase  the 
quickness  in  perceiving,  the  readiness  in  remembering,  accuracy  in 
reasoning  and  skill  in  doing. 

Inasmuch  as  our  methods  do  not  sufficiently  make  their  bases 
the  self  activity  of  the  child,  lack  concentration,  dissipate  time  in 
attempting  too  much,  and  make  signs  the  fat  instead  of  the  sinew, 
they  are  at  fault. 

Teacliers. — The  fundamental  matter  in  the  administration  of  an 
institution,  lying  back  and  beneath  all  other  questions,  is  the 
teacher.  The  one  vital  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good  teacher. 
That  wanting,  system,  machinery,  money,  are  fruitless.  The  school- 
rooms, apparatus,  classification,  supervision  are  important,  but 
wholly  inadequate  until  vitalized  by  a  living  teacher.  The  superin- 
tendent does  little  or  nothing  for  the  mute,  if  he  does  not  see  that 
those  he  accepts  as  teachers  are  well  prepared  for  the  work.  He 
who  undertakes  the  awakening,  enlightening  and  guiding  of  the 
soul  of  a  deaf-mute,  needs  special  preparation.  The  testimony  of 
public  opinion  is  that  eveiy  pursuit  of  life  demanding  skill  and 
knowledge,  requires  also  preparation.  The  preacher,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  engineer,  the  artisan,  the  cook,  and 
even  the  nurse,  require  special  training  schools. 

The  best  metaphor  yet  hit  upon  for  describing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  his  teacher,  is  the  comparison  of  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  the  young  plant,  and  of  the  teacher  to  the  careful 
gardener.  Do  ypu  know  what  the  gardener  has  done?  He  has 
transformed  the  crab-apple  into  the  pippin,  and  the  bitter  almond 
into  the  luscious  peach.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do,  and  let  us 
remember  that.  We  cannot  blame  the  flower  for  what  the  soil  and 
the  gardener's  training  have  made  it.  It  is  said  that  the  farmers 
who  attempt  to  cultivate  the  worn-out  lands  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  destroy  their  chance  for  a  crop  by  deep 
plowing.  The  thin  layer  of  productive  soil  on  the  surface  is  buried 
under  the  stiff  and  stubborn  clay,  and  nothing  comes  in  response  to 
the  farmer*s  toil.  The  true  science  is  to  utilize  the  surface  and  to 
work  downward,  by  a  constant  fertilizing  process,  till  a  substantial 
foundation  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil  can  be  established.  The  analogy 
holds  good  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Put  in  the  educational 
plow  up  to  the  beam,  and  we  bury  the  surface  power  of  quick  ob- 
servation, and  find  ourselves  trying  to  raise  a  crop  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  out  of  a  solid  chunk  of  stupidity  or  a  yielding  slush  of 
conceit.  The  sense-power,  which  is  so  characteristic  ot  the  deaf, 
warns  us  to  begin  by  developing  it,  and  giving  it  careful  direction. 
^Ye  must  be  content  with  doing  what  we  can  therewith,  while  we 
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gradually  feel  onr  way  inward  toward  the  secret  Bonrces  of  power 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  lower  recesses  of  the  deaf-mute  mind. 

Garfiield,  in  a  lecture  to  the  teachers'  class  in  Hiram  College, 
said:  "When  I  first  taught  a  district  school,  I  formed  and  carried 
out  this  plan :  After  I  had  gone  to  bed  at  night,  I  threw  back  the 
bed-clothes  from  one  side  of  the  bed.  Then  I  smoothed  out  the 
sheet  with  my  hand.  Next  I  mentally  *  constructed,  on  this  smooth 
surface,  my  school-room.  First  I  drew  the  aisles ;  here  I  put  the 
stove ;  then  the  teacher's  desk ;  in  this  place  the  water-pail  and  cup ; 
in  that  the  open  space  at  the  head  of  the  room.  Then  I  put  in  the 
seats  and  placed  the  scholars  upon  them,  in  their  proper  order.  I 
said:  'Here  is  John,  with  Samuel  bv  his  side;  there  Jane  and 
Eliza;'  and  so  on,  until  they  were  all  placed.  Then  I  took  them  op 
in  order,  beginning  next  my  desk,  in  this  manner :  'This  is  Johnnie 
Smith;  what  kind  of  a  boy  is  he?  What  is  his  mind,  and  what  is 
his  temper?  How  is  he  doing?  What  is  he  now,  as  compared  with 
a  week  ago  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for  him  ?'  And  so  I  went  on  from 
seat  to  seat,  and  from  pupil  to  pupil,  until  I  had  made  the  circuit 
of  the  room.  I  found  this  study  and  review  of  my  pupils  of  great 
benefit  to  them  and  to  me.  Besides,  my  ideal  construction  made 
on  the  bed-sheet,  in  the  dark,  aided  me  materially  in  the  work." 

This  explains  Garfield's  success  as  a  teacher.  Comment  is  use- 
less. Is  there  one  teacher  in  our  profession  as  saturated  with  his 
work?  If  not,  why  not?  Only  when  we  teachers  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  seek  for  such  ingenuity,  and  practice  such  patience  and 
thoughtfulness,  will  succcess  crown  our  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  a  crank-turner  in  an  edu- 
cational mill.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  a  live  worker; 
and  let  us  remember  that  in  order  to  be  successful  teachers  we  must 
ourselves  be  learners.  Our  minds  should  grow  every  day,  and  the 
studies  that  nourish  us  should  nourish  our  pupils.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  we  study;  only  let  it  be  something  to  keep 
our  minds  thoroughly  awake. 

If  there  be  any  who  think  that  the  life  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
is  one  which  cannot  give  scope  to  high  intellectual  attainments,  they 
had  better  grapple  more  closely  with  the  material  and  physical 
qaestions  which  can  always  be  seen  by  eyes  that  can  see.  Having 
so  grappled,  they  may  find,  as  wiser  men  have  found '  before,  how 
much  there  is  in  our  profession  for  him  that  hath  eyes  to  see  and 
heart  to  understand. 

The  model  teacher  will  be  a  person  not  only  experienced  in  one 
single  line,  but  a  person  of  wide  horizon,  of  general  culture,  of 
large  experience,  of  a  kind  disposition,  but  earnest  and  severe  in  hiB 
requirements. 

It  was  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  the  Athenian  sculptor  that 
the  finely  veined  marble  of  the  Pentelicus  was  close  at  hand,  bat 
this  does  not  explain  the  Parthenon.  The  faultless  molding  and 
grouping  of  the  figures  that  crowded  its  frieze  came  from  a  mind 
sensitive  to  the  highest  beauty  and  a  hand  sure  and  firm  in  its 
lightest  touch.  Given  the  same  quarries  and  neither  Eoman  nor 
Spartan  could  have  produced  the  same  result.  Attic  genius  gets 
world-wide  recognition,  not  because  it  was  fortunate  in  the  material 
upon  which  it  worked,  but  because  it  used  what  came  to  its  hand 
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with  such  transcendent  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  beauty  in 
the  unshaped  stone.  Our  cause  wants  this  transcendent  insight ; 
our  cause  wants  nothing  so  much  as  steady  looks  at  it  out  of 
honest,  seeing  eyes.  In  all  the  arts  the  manner  and  form  of  suc- 
cess are  due  to  the  material  with  which  the  artist  works,  but  the 
essential  success  depends  upon  the  artist  himself.  If  his  conception 
of  the  thing  he  is  to  do  is  ^eat,  the  picture  or  statue  wiU  disclose 
greatness,  no  matter  what  limitations  the  age,  the  time,  or  the  sur- 
roundings may  impose  upon  the  worker.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vision  of  beauty  or  touch  be  indistinct,  or  the  hand  that  gives  it 
form  uncertain  and  faltering,  the  fact  that  the  inspiration  of  a 
great  art  age  is  in  the  very  air  of  the  studio,  will  not  give  to  the 
work  that  which  the  worker  lacks.  This  is  true  of  the  teacher.  In 
a  very  true  sense  the  competent  and  conscientious  teacher  is  a  great, 
grand  and  glorious  artist.  There  are  facts  in  human  experience 
which  transcend  art,  which  indeed  art  is  always  tryinc  to  reproduce. 
Where  has  art  matched  the  sweetness,  the  tragedy,  the  subhmity  of 
the  pitiful  deaf  boy,  standing  with  his  hand  clinging  to  his  hat, 
with  eye  flaccid  and  dull,  with  listless  limb  and  emotionless  coun- 
tenance, before  the  one  who  is  to  give  him  ^  equipoise,  light  up  his 
eye,  put  life  into  his  limb,  and  intelligence  into  his  face  ?  I  repeat, 
where  has  art  matched  this  picture?  The  dignity  and  importance 
of  our  work  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  When  we  consider  the  fear- 
ful moral  and  intellectual  destitution  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  we  think  of  the  high  plane  in  the  mental,  social  and 
religious  scale  to  which  we  aim  to  restore  them,  how  must  thecon- 
scientious  man  feel  when  he  knows  that  such  great  interests  are  in 
careless  or  perfidious,  in  unsafe  or  unworthy,  hands  ?  What  is  most 
needed  to  the  perfect  working  of  our  system  of  deaf-mute  education  ? 
I  say  enthusiasm  backed  by  brain  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  height  of  art;  it  is  the  passing  of  the  human 
to  the  divine.  A  young  man,  viewing  with  great  delight  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  artist's  skill  in  coloring,  asked  the  painter  how  he 
mxed  his  paints  to  produce  such  effects.  The  artist  said:  '*I  mix 
my  colors  with  brains.  **  The  reply  is  expressive.  Michael  Angelo 
did  not  see  angels  in  rude  and  unhewn  blocks  of  marble  by  inspira- 
tion, but  by  brains.  Yon  fiiilow  charms  an  audience  not  by  inspira- 
tion, but  by  brains.  Bumner  legislated  with  brains,  and  Web- 
ster was  successful  in  his  profession,  because  he  used  his  brains. 
Talents,  gifts,  opportunity  are  very  unequaUy  distributed;  but  the 
possibilities  of  energy,  industry  and  persistence  are  shared  alike  by 
all  men,  and  these  are  the  qualities  tnat  win  and  command  success. 
There  is  a  divine  force  bom  in  every  human  soul,  which  no  obsta- 
cle can  withstand.  It  is  this  force  which  enables  an  engineer  to 
pierce  five  miles  of  solid  rock,  and  make  a  highway  for  the  wealth 
of  a  continent. 

Our  profession  is  crying  for  the  teacher  to  study  it  in  its  scien- 
tific aspects;  for  him  to  devote  to  it  his  time  and  his  talents;  for 
him  to  study  everv  pupil  committed  to  his  charge.  First,  as  a  human 
being,  then  as  belonging  to  a  group,  lastly  as  an  individual. 

Hundreds  of  telescopes  nightly  sweep  the  skies  to  gather  astron- 
omic fa^th.  Our  cause  wants  more  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  directing  the  gaze  upon  the  phenomena  of  detu-mute  life 
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and  education ;  greater  inspiration  to  join  in  a  crusade  for  facts ;  a 
more  accurate  working  out  of  the  fiela  for  observation. 

"Ah!"  said  a  brave  painter  to  Emerson,  "if  a  man  has  failed,  you 
will  find  that  he  has  dreamed  instead  of  working.  There  is  no  way 
to  success  in  our  art  but  to  take  off  your  coat,  grind  paint,  and 
work  like  a  digger  on  the  railroad  all  day  and  every  day."  This  is 
true  of  our  work.  We  are  called  teachers ;  let  us  be  teachers.  Let 
us  so  labor  that  each  one  of  us  can  feel,  I  am  a  good,  efficient, 
progressive,  growing  worker  in  the  field  of  deaf-mute  education. 

I  can  imagme  a  score  of  years  hence,  the  then  venerable  form  of 
Dr.  Gillett  hearing  through  a  phonograph  the  echo  of  some  of  the 
words  I  have  said  to-day.  If  this  is  conceivable,  I  can  imagine  that 
he  would  say:  "Why!  we  knew  very  little  about  deaf-mute  education 
in  those  days.  Our  pupils  are  now  using  idiomatic  language  with 
freedom."  Is  this  inconceivable?  What  is  man's  boast,  what  his 
glory?    It  is  to  make  the  inconceivable  conceivable. 

A  PLEA  FOB  BETTER  BESULTS  IN  THE  INSTBUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

JBy  A.  L.  E.  CrotUer. 

This  grand  structure,  reared  by  the  noble  generosity  of  a  great  state, 
and  thoroughly  equipped  in  aU  its  departments  for  the  work  it  has 
in  hand,  loudly  proelaiths  the  interest  Illinois  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  her  deaf-mute  population.  It  speaks  volumes  too  of  the  untir- 
ing zeal  and  energy  of  its  efi&cient  head.  No  nobler  mcNiument  to  a 
man's  usefulness  could  be  reared.  Generations  shall  rise  up  to  call 
him  blessed. 

Other  states  and  territories,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  the 
enlightenment  of  their  citizens,  have  done  and  are  still  doing  what 
they  can  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  and  lightening  the  mis- 
fortune of  that  large  and  constantly  increasing  class,  in  whose  in- 
terest we  are  met  together  to  consult  and  advise.  These  stractnres 
are  grand  evidences  of  the  humane  and  beneficent  tendencies  of 
the  people  of  this  great  nation ;  they  are  proofs  of  the  most  substan- 
tial nature  of  a  hearty  willingness  to  esLpend  largely  from  pabUe 
and  private  treasure,  in  order  that  those  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
hearmg  may,  if  so  minded,  share  the  benefits  of  education.  Now 
it  behooves  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  this  larfie 
class  to  see  that  this  vast  labor  and  expense  have  not  been  made 
in  vain, — that  these  noble  edifices,  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible, 
shall  meet  and  satisfy  the  wants  for  which  they  have  been  erected 
and  are  so  munificently  maintained, — that  the  class  of  children 
which  we  are  laboring  to  educate  and  elevate  by  moral  and  mental 
culture,  shall  reap  the  greatest  possible  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  a 
great  dereliction  of  duty,  an  evasion  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon 
us,  and  a  tacit  assent  to  the  useless  disbursement  of  public  funds. 
There  is  a  feeling  abroad  among  many  of  the  people  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  peculiarly  bright,  and  as  a  class  are  being  highly 
educated,— that  owing  to  their  misjfortune  their  remaining  senses  are 
more  acute,  and  that  their  mental  faculties  are  far  more  active  than 
those  of  their  hearing  and  speaking  fellows.    We  will  not  stop  to 
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i  speak  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  It  is  unnecessary  here,  where 
are  gathered  so  many  who,  for  years,  have  been  brought  in  daily 
contact  with  the  great  disadvantages  which  deaf  persons  labor  un- 
der, and  must  labor  under,  so  long  as  time  shall  endure.  Our 
_  labors,  in  the  class-room  and  out  of  it,  have  fully  convinced  us  that 
j  we  are  not  laboring  with  children  in  any  way  more  blessed  with 
mental  acumen  than  children  not  so  afflicted.  There  is  still  an- 
other feeling  abroad,  and  that  is,  that  in  these  great  institutions, 
built  and  maintained  at  so  much  expense,  we  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  educate  and  fit  for  future  usefulness  the  large 
nambers  of  children  entrusted  to  our  care.  Now  are  we  doing  so? 
Are  we  as  successful  in  our  efforts  to  instruct  these  children  as  we 
should  be?  Are  we  honestly  meeting  the  just  demands  and  expec- 
tations of  our  patrons  as  fully  as  they  should  be  and  may  be  met? 
To  a  certain  degree  we  are;  in  large  measure  we  are  not. 

Let  us  carefully  examine  ourselves  upon  this  matter.  It  is  one 
of  vast  importance  to  us  if  we  are  conscientiously  striving  to  dis- 
charge in  fullest  measure  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  as  in- 
structors, and  if  in  the  course  of  the  examination  we  discover  any 
errors,  let  us  carefully  weed  them  out ;  if  we  find  reforms  necessary, 
let  us  not  fail  to  apply  the  proper  remedy;  these  quadrennial 
gatherings,  pleastirable  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  will  be  m  vain  un- 
less some  good  is  accomplished,  some  advancement  in  our  noble 
work  made.  We  say  that  in  a  certain  degree  we  are  successful  in 
oar  efforts  to  instruct  the  children  who  usually  fill  our  institutions. 
We  are  well  aware  that  each  succeeding  year  sees  a  goodly  number 
of  young  men  and  maidens  leave  our  schools  fairly  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  life,  but  what  proportion  do  these  bear  to  the  whole  num- 
ber who  from  various  causes  yearly  pass  from  our  hands?  Our 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  very  small,  too  small,  needlessly 
small.  True,  all  have  been  benefited  in  more  or  less  degree, — the 
dullest  have  profited  much  by  their  stay  with  us ;  but  have  they 
received  the  greatest  degree  of  good  possible  under  the  circumstan- 
ces? How  many  of  our  graduates  are  capable  of  passing  the  en- 
trance examination  to  the  college  in  Washington?  or  even  to  our 
common  grammar-schools?  How  many  of  them  are  capable  of 
writing  fair  business  letters,  or  recording  the  transactions  of  every- 
day life,  or  taking  their  places  with  young  men  and  women  of  equal 
opportunity,  who  hear  and  speak?  It  is  painful  to  acknowledge  it, 
but  they  are  very  few.  How  many,  on  tne  other  hand,  wholly  or 
in  great  part,  fail  in  making  *  themselves  understood  on  the  most 
common  topics?  How  many,  after  years  of  toil  and  labor,  fall  far 
short  of  the  intelligence  of  a  speaking  child  of  six  or  eight  years  ? 
How  many  leave  us,  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  an 
education  ?  Who  of  us  have  not  been  shamed  and  grieved  on  receiv- 
ing letters  couched  in  language  unworthy  the  name  of  Pigeon 
English,  from  pupils  who  have  spent  years  in  our  institutions? 
Now  we  ask,  why  is  this?  Is  there  any  necessity  for  such  a  sad 
condition  of  things?  Some  friend  may  answer:  **You  are  demand- 
ing too  much.  Deafness  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  the  evils,  great- 
est of  which  is  mental  darkness,  arising  therefrom  cannot  be  wholly 
allayed.  Tou  must  not  expect  so  much  from  children  thus  afflicted,'" 
6to.    We  have  learned  not  to  look  for  very  great  results.    Experi- 
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ence  has  taught  us  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  very  little;  but 
we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  con- 
dition of  things.    On   the  contrary,    we  believe   that  all   deaf   and 
dumb  children  blessed  with  good  health  and  sound  minds  may  ac- 
quire a  fair  English  education.    We  can  see* no  reason  why  all,  and 
not  a  portion,  may  not  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  language 
to  enable  them  to  express  themselves  intelligently  and  well  upon 
any  and  all  subjects  met  with  [in  every-day  life ;  arrive   at  sucn  a 
knowledge  of  figures  as  to  know  when  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  or 
divide,  without  seeking  assistance  of  their  neighbors;  write  a  clear, 
distinct  hand,  and  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  papers  of  the 
day  and  books  of  a  popular  character.    That  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  none  acquainted  with  them  will 
dispute.     Hearing   children,  possessing  only  ordinary  intelligence, 
reach  these  points  without  much  difficulty.    Their  attainments  in  these 
respects  pass  without  remark,  but  among  the  deaf  (I  am  speaking 
of  them  as  a  class)  it  is  unusual  to  find  great  readers  or  correct 
writers.    Now  we  ask:    ''Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  thut  this  must 
be  so  ?    Why  should  not  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  taught  to  read  well, 
write  well  and  figure  well?"    If  they  do  not  reach  these  points  of 
intellectual  development,  let  us  not  lay  the  blame  to  some  mental 
defect  in  them,  but  rather  let  us  seek  for  the  cause  in  ourselves, — 
may  there  not  be  some   defect  in  our  methods  of  training?— have 
we  exhausted   every  means  in  our  efforts  to  carry  forward  to  the 
greatest  possible  limit  their  education? 

We  do  not  desire  to  be  considered  a  croaker  or  fault-finder.  We 
grant  that  much  has  been  done,  is  doing,  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  but  we  do  not  think  the  full  measure  of  success 
in  the  training  of  this  class  of  children  has  yet  been  reached.  The 
time  will  come  when  ally  and  not  the  few,  shall  leave  our  schools 
fully  and  properly  fitted  to  fill  whatever  station  in  life  may  await 
them,  with  usefulness  and  honor. 

Our  legislators  seem  ready  and  willing  to  supply  ample  means 
for  canning  on  the  good  work ;  it  remains  for  us  to  point  out  how 
it  may  be  best  accomplished.  We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  present 
results ;  there  is  no  standing  still ;  with  our  work,  as  with  all  other 
work,  there  must  be  either  progression  or  retrogression.  At  the  risk 
of  being  considered  egotistical,  I  will  venture  to  point  out  how,  in 
my  opinion,  greater  results  may  be  attained. 

First.  There  must  be  more  individual  instruction.  This  will  neces- 
sitate smaller  classes  and  increase  of  instructors ;  but  we  know  of 
no  other  remedy  for  the  growing  evil  of  large  classes.  Grading  is 
well,  and  is  a  great  aid  to  the  teacher  in  performing  routine  work, 
by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor.  But  numan  minds  cannot  be 
graded  like  wheat  or  wool;  they  cannot  be  run  through  the  same 
mould ;  they  will  perish  if  you  attempt  it.  Each  must  have  oppor- 
tunity for  its  own  natural  individual  growth ;  each  must  be  fed  upon 
food  that  it  can  properly  digest ;  otherwise  there  will  be  torpor  and 
death.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  great  results  attained  in  the  early 
institutions  of  the  country,  you  cannot  but- conclude  that  they  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  alone.  Their  teachers  were  no 
more  zealous  than  those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  had  small 
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classes,  and  were  thus  given  time  and  opportunity  for  such  individ- 
nal  training  as  they  knew  to  be  necessary. 

Second.  We  must  insist  upon  thoroughness  and  simplicity.  We 
pass  over  the  ground  too  rapidly.  This  may  result  from  the  large 
number  each  teacher  has  under  his  care,  necessitating  the  neglect 
of  the  many,  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing  of  the  few — ^the  semi* 
mutes  and  occasionally  a  congenital  mute— for  exhibition  and  exami- 
nation purposes.  It  is  a  great  evil,  and  should  be  eradicated  imme- 
diat-ely  from  every  class-room  in  the  land  We  must  not  be  too  anx- 
ious to  get  our  pupils  through  the  books,  as  if  the  accomplishment 
of  that  act  were  a  great  mental  achievement.  Better  learn  thor- 
oughly a  little  than  be  compelled  to  retrace  one's  steps  so  often. 
Let  it  be  our  aim  to  make  our  pupils  perfectly  familiar,  as  much  as 
a  hearing  and  speaking  chUd,  with  simple  language  and  the  simple 
roles  of  arithmetic,  before  'attempting  to  make  geographers,  histo- 
rians, grammarians,  chemists,  and  philosophers  out  of  them.  Let 
US  make  sure  that  they  have  at  their  command  a  store  of  simple 
language  upon  which,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  error,  they 
can  draw  at  will  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  all  their  wants, 
the  recital  of  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  the  correct  expression  ojf 
their  ideas,  simple  as  they  may  be,  upon  subjects  of  common  inter- 
est. That  this  may  be  done  for  aU  and  not  a  portion^  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  At  the  institution  with  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
be  connected,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  even  the  dullest,  un- 
der the  care  of  experienced  teachers, « may.  acquire  a  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  simple  language  and  arithmetic  that  is  as  surprising  as  it 
is  pleasing.  No  effort  is  made  to  introduce  high-sounding  phrases, 
or  elegance  of  expression.  Correctness  and  simplicity  are  all  that  is 
expected — these,  it  is  certain,  may  be  acquired  by  even  the  dullest 
pupils.  But  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  will  tax  the  ingenu- 
ity and  perseverance  of  the  teacher  to  the  very  utmost.  Every 
opportunity  must  be  seized  to  convey  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
either  by  writing  or  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  To  us  the 
former  is  preferable,  as  we  think  the  impressions  thus  made  more 
lasting.  Every  incident  of  the  school-room  and  of  institution 
Ufe  must  be  made  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupil— his 
tasks,  his  preferences,  his  amusements,  his  talents  in  other  direc- 
tions, may  all  be  made  means  for  the  gradual  enlargement  of  his 
knowledge  of  language.  In  this  way,  the  eye  is  made  to  do,  for  the 
deaf,  what  the  ear  does  for  the  hearing  child,  and  as  the  latter, 
veen  the  weakest,  without  much  apparent  difficulty  acquires  spoken 
language,  so  will  the  former,  though,  of  course,  at  much  greater 
labor,  accomplish  the  same  object,  if  he  may  but  pursue  the  proper 
methods  of  instruction.  We,  therefore,  cannot  too  earnestly  urge 
thoroughness,  simplicity  and  constant  practice  as  the  sure  means  by 
which  the  deaf  child  may  acquire  a  correct  and  free  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

We  may  be  asked:  "Do  you  not  use  signs?"  We  reply  that  for 
purposes  of  explanation,  illustration  and  instruction  before  the  whole 
class  we  use  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  only  being  care- 
ful not  to  do  so  to  the*  exclusion  of  written  language.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  class  ourselves  among  those  who  would  l)aniph  signs 
from  the  class-room— to  our  mind  they  are  the  surest,  readiest  and 
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best  means  of  reaching  the  darkened  understandings  of  oar  papils, 
bat  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  forget  that  language  is  the  greatest 
result  to  be  attained  in  all  oar  instructions. 

Having  laid  this  simple  foundation  thoroughly  and  well,  the  future' 
progress  of  our  work  will  be  agreeable  and  comparatively  easy.  We 
may  now  explore  wider  fields— history,  geography,  higher  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  philosophy  may  now  be  safely  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  intellectual  growth  of  our  pupils.  But  yet  we  must  not 
forget,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  these  higner  branches,  that  perfection 
in  power  to  convey  thought,  is  the  great  and  lasting  end  of  all  our 
labors,  and  that  when  there  is  failure  in  this,  it  is  not  the  fault, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  sad  misfortune  of  the  pupil. 

Third.  There  must  be  more  time  allowed  in  which  to  perform  the 
work.  Several  states  in  this  respect  are  very  generous,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  six  or  eight  years  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  complete 
education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  we  cannot^accomplish  so  very  much  in  so  short  a 
time.  In  the  public  schools,  pupils  remain  under  instruction  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  deaf,  with  the 
greatest  avenue  of  instruction  forever  closed,  should  not  enjoy  the 
same  generous  allowance  of  time  in  which  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation? 

Fourth.  The  use  of  text-books,  in  our  viaw,  is  a  very  great  hind- 
rance to  the  best  mental  development  of  our  pupils  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  the  course.  We  cannot  improve  upon  nature. 
No  mother  ever  taught  her  child  language  from  a  book,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  teacher  should  be  his  own  text- 
book, prepare  such  lessons  as  he  knows  will  meet  the  daily  wants 
of  his  pupils,  assume,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  place  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  and  thus  carry  forward  in  the  most  simple, 
natural  way  their  mental  development.  We  do  not  wish  to  under- 
value the  many  excellent  books  that  have  been  prepared  by  expe- 
rienced teachers;  they  supply  a  want,  bat  it  is  not  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  younger  pupils;  nor,  indeed,  should  they  be  vigorously 
followed  in  those  of  the  older  ones  unless  ^rou  wish  to  make  a  lot 
of  memorizing  machines  for  public  entertainment.  Their  greatest 
use,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reading  matter  which 
they  contain  for  the  pupil  who  has  arrived  at  a  stage  when  be  can 
easily,  or  with  some  labor,  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used ;  but  until  well  advanced,  no  pupil  can  extract  the  sense  of 
words  by  conning  them  over  in  a  book.  He  must  have  their  mean- 
ing  fully  exemplified  before  him  in  the  class-room,  and  thereafter 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  them  in  his  reading 
books.  Supply  the  pupils  with  pens,  pencils,  slates,  paper,  pictures, 
object-lessons  and  models ;  give  the  teacher  the  text-books  if  he 
desires  them,  and  allow  them  together  to  work  out  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  ideas  that  may  be  conveyed  by   heir  use. 

Fifth.  Large  institutions  wherein  are  gathered  together  so  many 
pupils  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  conducive  to  the  best  mental 
growth  as  several  smaller  ones.  There  are  so  many  inmates,  that 
some  must  be  overlooked  and  their  necessities  not  cared  for;  the 
weak  must  give  way  to  the  strong,  the  sensitive  to  the  bold  and 
aggressive.    In  such  institutions,  too,  are  usually  found  very  laige 
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classes,  the  baneful  effects  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  large  numbers  better  grading  may  be  had, 
but  we  think  experience  has  shown  that  with  two  hundred  or  per- 
haps two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  (we  should  prefer  a  less  num- 
her)  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  respect.  In  an  insti- 
tution so  Tery  large,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  ably  managed,  as  the 
one  within  whose  hospitable  walls  we  are  met,  this  view  .would  seem 
to  be  at  once  sufficiently  confuted,  but  we  believe  that  we  express 
the  feeling  of  very  many  of  our  best  educators  upon  this  subject, 
when  we  assert  that  very  large  schools  do  not  so  effectually  meet 
the  wants  of  their  pupils  as  smaller  ones,  particularly  so  where  the 
instruction  given  is  largely  of  a  primary  character.  The  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  adopting  the  plan  now  fol- 
lowed in  California,  where  the  inmates  are  distributed  into  small 
families  under  separate  roofs,  thus  affording  that  quiet,  home-like 
feeling  so  necessary  to  the  comfort,  happiness  and  best  improvement 
of  pupils.  A  much  better  plan,  we  think,  would  be  to  establish  one 
large  central  school  for  the  higher  education  of  our  pupils  and  several 
small  ones  at  different  points  in  the  [state  for  their  primary  instruc- 
tion, thus  following  out,  in  some  degree,  the  system  pursued  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  large  cities. 

But  we  will  not  say  more.  The  views  that  we  have  advanced  are 
not  wild  or  visionary ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  simple  and  practical ; 
and  whether  they  or  others  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  in  all  our  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  will  not  only  be  the  aim,  as  I  believe  it  now  is,  but 
the  actual  result  of  our  labors. 

Mb.  Mott  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  the  afflicted  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  the  inquiry  into  their  number,  condition  and  needs,  and  the 
agencies  employed  for  their  relief ,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wines 
under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  census  office,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Convention  of  Instructors  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  assembled  in  Jacksonville,  does  hereby  memorial- 
ize and  request  Col.  C.  W.  Seaton^  the  accomplished  superintendent 
of  census,  to  spare  no  pains  nor  expense  in  making  the  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

Resolvedy  That  having  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wines 
respecting  the  character  of  the  report  proposed  by  him,  this  con- 
vention expresses  its  confidence  in  his  interest  in  the  subject  and 
his  capacity  to  handle  it;  its  approval  of  the  plans  and  methods 
adopted  by  him,  and  its  earnest  desire  that  no  part  of  the  work 
ptroposed  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  deaf-mutes,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions for  their  care,  may  be  abridged  or  omitted  through  the  want  of 
funds  or  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  investigation. 

The  President— I  second  the  resolutions  heartily.  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  purpose  in  Washington  was  just  as  Mr.  Wines  has 
said,  to  spare  no  funds  for  the  very  full  and  complete  publication 
of  the  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  that  has  been  gatnered,  and 
is  in  existence,  in  regard  to  the  statistics  that  we  have  been  so  in- 
terested in  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  resolution  that  should 
be  i^esented  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress^  in  order  that 
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an  appropriation  may  be  asked  for  the  farther  publication  of  the 
census  work. 

Mb.  Mott— It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  is  some  national 
character  to  our  work.  We  have  in  our  legislatures,  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  our  institutions,  as  many  phases  as  there  are  states.  By 
the  publication  of  that  kind  of  a  work  through  the  nation,  we  tras- 
tees  and  superintendents  and  others  can  get  some  idea  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Let  us  pass  the  resolution  and  send  it  to  Col.  Seaton, 
and  then  every  man  go  home  and  tell  his  representative  in  Gongresd 
what  he  wants;  and  the  appropriation  will  come,  in  my  opinion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Db.  Gilletx  announced  that  there  would  be  teachers'  meetings 
in  the  evening  similar  to  the  one  held  last  evening.  There  wonTd 
be  music  on  the  lawn  in  the  evening.  He  also  stated  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  complied  with  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  rail- 
road fare  on  returning  home. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Gillett  was  elected  railroad 
secretary. 

Dr.  Williams  suggested  that  members  of  the  convention  who  in- 
tended to  stop  over  at  Springfield  to  visit  Lincoln's  tomb  should 
hand  in  their  names  to  the  railroad  secretary. 

After  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Fay,  from  the  business  committee, 
the  convention  adjourned. 


FIFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:50,  by  the  president. 
Dr.  Gallaudefc,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Rogers,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Iowa  Institution. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  was  read  and  approved. 

The  business  committee  reported  back  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
American  school  monthly  magazine,  to  be  published  in  Boston,  and 
recommend  that  any  one  interested  should  subscribe. 

Pbop.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  necrology,  requested 
that  those  who  should  read  reports  be  prepared  with  a  proper 
interpreter,  and  in  order  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  he  read 
the  names  of  those  who  were  to  make  reports. 

Db.  Williams  presented  a  verbal  message  to  the  convention  from 
W.  W.  Turner,  the  oldest  living  teacher  in  the  country.  Mr.  Turner 
sent  his  congratulations  and  his  good  wishes  for  its  success  in  aU 
its  labors.  Mr.  Tarner  is  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  maintains 
as  active  an  interest  in  the  cause  as  ever. 

Bbv.  Db.  Thomas  Gallaudet  said  that  Mrs.  Turner  was  also  liv- 
ing. The  couple  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  six  or  seven  years 
ago. 

Db.  Feet  read  the  report  of  the  standing  executive  committee  as 
follows : 

The  Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  Ameriean 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  beg  leave  to  submit  through  their 
secretary  a  report  of  their  action  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Ninth  Convention  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  August  1878. 

During  this  period  several  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  mem- 
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bership  of  the  committee,  which  have  been  filled  in  the  following 
maimer : 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  lamented  associate, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Stone,  in  December,  1878,  was  filled  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  at  the  New  York  Institution  in  March,  1879,  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  G.  0.  Fay,  then  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion. In  January,  1880,  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer  resigned  his  position  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  in  consei^uence  of  his  retirement  from 
the  principalship  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  neld  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Bogers, 
principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dr. 
G.  0.  Fay  resigned  his  membership  in  the  committee  in  September, 
1881,  in  consequence  of  his  retirement  from  the  superintendency  of 
the  Ohio  Institution,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  in 
New  York  in  February,  1882,  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Institution,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

At  the  Ninth  Convention,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the 
committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  normal  school 
of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  held  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1879.  The  committee  accordingly  arranged  for  such  a 
school,  to  be  held  at  the  West  Virginia  Institution,  Bomney,  West 
Virginia,  for  two  weeks  in  the  month  of  July,  1879.  Several  prom- 
inent members  of  the  profession,  including  both  manual  and  oral 
teachers,  were  engaged  as  instructors,  and  all  possible  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  success  of  the  school ;  but  as  a  suj£cient  number 
of  teachers  did  not  give  notice  of  intention  to  attend,  the  plan  was 
necessarily  abandoned.  The  thanks  of  the  convention  are  due  to 
the  principal  and  directors  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution  for 
their  courtesy  in  offering  the  use  of  their  building  for  the  school, 
and  for  their  aid  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  committee  received  invitations  for  the  present  convention 
from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  Institution.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  interests  and  convenience  of  all  concerned, 
the  convention  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Illinois  Institution,  a  decision  which  seems  fully  justified  by 
the  large  numbers  now  in  attendance  at  the  convention,  and  the 
ample  provision  here  made  for  their  convenience  and  comfort. 

The  Annals  has  continued  to  be  published  under  the  editor-ship 
of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay,  of  Was):iington.  At  each  of  the  four  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  he  has  presented  a  report  of  his  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  peri- 
odical, and  his  accounts  and  vouchers  have  been  examined  and 
found  correct.  The  following  report  from  the  editor,  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  in  this  place  on  the  28th  inst.,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  his  work  during  the  past  four  years : 

jACKSONvUiiiB,  III.,  Aug.  26,  1882. 

Db.E.  H.  Gallaudbt,  Chairman  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtmib: 

Sm— My  receipts   and    disbursements    as  editor  of  the  Annals, 
since  my  last  report  to  the  committee,  have  been  as  follows: 
—10 
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REOBIFTS. 

Prom  balance  on  hand,  February  24,  1882. , $1,080  63 

From  assessments  on   institutions 270  40 

From  individual  subscriptions 26  58 

From  sale  of  back  numbers 1  38 

11,828  99 

DISBUBSEMENTB. 

For  printing  and   engraving $842  91 

For  salary  of  editor 200  00 

For  articles  of  contributors 56  75 

For  postage,  telegraphing,  stationery,  etc 29  59 

For  travelmg  expenses 46  95 

Balance  on  hand,  August  26,  1882 662  79 

$1,828  99 

I  submit  herewith,  for  your  inspection,  the  book  in  which  the 
Annals  accounts  are  kept,  and  vouchers  for  all  disbursements. 

I  will  now  present  a  summary  of  my  receipts  and  disbursements 
since  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  all  of  which,  except  those  above  reported,  have  been 
examined  and  approved  at  your  previous  meetings. 

BEGEIPTS. 

From  balance  on  hand,  August  17,  1878 $565  84 

From  assessments  on  institutions 6,482  70 

From  individual  subscriptions 491  80 

From  sale  of  back  numbers  and  index 80  99 

From  advertisements 22  00 

$7,643  33 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  printing  and  engraving $8,936  72 

For  salary  of  editor 1,600  00 

For  articles  of  contributors .  682  75 

For  postage,  telegraphing,  stationery,  etc  250  76 

For  preparation  of  index  and  reprint  of  Volume  11 827  00 

For  back  volumes  and  binding 43  00 

For  bookcases • 5000 

For  traveling  expenses 100  31 

Balance  on  hand,  August  26,  1882 652  79 

$7,643  33 

The  annual  assessment,  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  a  pupil,  based 
on  the  number  of  pupils  actually  present  in  the  institutions  on  the 
first  of  December,  1876,  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  following  in- 
stitutions: American,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Indiana,  lUinois,  (until  June  80,  1880),  Iowa,  Mi8Bis8ipi)i, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missouri,  (until  June  80,  1879),  Wisconsin 
(until  September  80,  1880),  Texas,  Columbia,  California,  Kansas, 
Le  Conteulx,  St.  Mary's,  New  York  Improved  Institution,  Clarke, 
Arkansas,  (untij   Dec^mb^jr    3X,    1879),    rlebraska,    West    Virginia, 
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Oregon,  (since  January  1,  1882),  Maryland  Colored,  St.  Joseph's, 
(since  January  1,  1879),  Western  Pennsylvania,  (since  January  1, 
1881),  Western  New  York,  Central  New  York,  Halifax  and  Ontario 
Institutions.  The  following  institutions  have  paid  less  than  their 
assessments,  receiving  a  proportionally  less  number  of  copies  of  the 
AnnaU: 

Tennessee,  amount  of  annual  assessment  f  42,    amount  paid  $30. 

North  Carolina,"  '•  "  64.80      "  "       20. 

Maryland,  "  "  "  86,  "  "       25. 

The  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Rhode  Island,  Dakota,  New  Brunswick,  Lutheran,  St.  Joseph's, 
Phonological,  and  New  England  Industrial  Institutions,  and  the 
private  and  day  schools,  have  not  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
AnncUs,  except  in  some  cases  by  subscribing  for  several  copies. 
The  Michigan  Institution,  however,  should  be  credited  with  having 
paid  Dr.  Maclntire's  traveling  expenses  in  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  held  in  New  York. 

Our  income  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual  regular  expend- 
itares  for  the  publication  of  the  AnnaU  and  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee,  the  reprint  of  the  second  volume  of  the  AnnaU, 
the  publication  of  the  index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes,  and  some 
sUght  expenses  in  connection  with  the  proposed  normal  school  in  1879, 
leaving  us  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury  a  little  larger  than  it 
was  four  years  ago.  The  rate  of  assessment  would  have  been  re- 
duced ten  x)er  cent,  in  1880,  had  not  several  large  institutions  about 
that  time  either  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  AnnaU,  or  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw,  it  might  now  be  still  further 
reduced  if  every  institution  would  bear  its  due  share  of  the  burden. 

The  second  volume  of  the  AnnaU,  which  had  long  been  out  of 
print,  was  reprinted  in  1879,  at  the  press  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, thus  rendering  it  possible  for  any  institution  or  individual  to 
obtain  a  complete  file  of  the  Annals. 

The  index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes  was  ]published  in  1880, 
rendering  available  for  consultation  and  use  the  rich  material  con- 
tained in  these  volumes.  1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
publication  of  the  index  be  continued  every  ten  years. 

The  reprint  and  the  index  were  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the 
institutions  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Annals,  and  about 
two  hundred  copies  of  each  are  retamed  on  hand  to  supply  future 
demands. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Pay. 

To  this  most  favorable  showing  of  the  editor's  report  might  have 
been  added  a  statement  of  the  great  amount  of  statistical  and  other 
work  performed  by  Dr.  Fay,  enabling  all  the  friends  of  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  of  every 
important  incident  in  its  progress,  of  every  discovery  in  regard  to  its 
past,  and  of  every  prognostication  of  its  future.  £speciaUy  are  we 
indebted  to  him  for  the  full  and  accurate  list  of  institutions,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world,  giving  all  essential 
particulars  as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  names  of  principals 
or  superintendents,  the  manner  of  support,  and  the  method  of 
instruction   employed,    as    published  in  the   Annals   for   January, 
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1882.  This  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  for 
the  year.  The  committee  are  also  indebted  to  the  editor  for  carry- 
ing out,  in  BO  able  a  manner,  their  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
bibliography  of  our  profession,  and  publishing  in  the  number  for 
July,  1879,  the  complete  catalogue  of  works  relating  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  libraries  of  American  institutions. 

The  Annals,  as  hitherto  published,  furnishes  in  itself  an  invalua- 
ble library,  which  no  teacner  should  be  without.  It  keeps  bim 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  has  called  forth  the 
highest  encomiums  from  the  most  thoughtful  instructors  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Its  usefulness  should  be  increased,  rather  than 
diminished ;  and  in  view  of  the  great  aid  it  furnishes  the  teacher,  and 
the  stimulus  it  is  calculated  to  give  to  public  interest  in  this  great 
work,  it  would  seem  the  privilege,  as  well  as  duty,  of  all  trustees, 
both  in  their  official  and  private  capacity,  to  sustain  the  work,  not 
only  sufficiently,  but  generously. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  committee  congratulate  the  convention 
upon  the  advance  wnich,  under  the  direction  of  a  benign  Providence, 
has  been  made  all  along  the  line  during  the  past  four  years  in  every 
department  of  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
deaf,  and  trust  that  the  next  four  years  will  see  the  fruition  of 
many  hopes  not  yet  realized. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee.  Isaac  Lewis  Feet, 

Secretary. 

The  President — Are  there  any  further  reports  from  committees? 
If  there  are  no  other  reports,  the  regular  order  of  business  will  be 
continued — the  discussion  of  yesterday's  papers. 

Prof.  Ely — As  a  matter  of  business,  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  the  future  meeting  of  the  convention.  I  re- 
member, at  the  Ohio  convention,  many  teachers  expressed  a  wish 
that  they  might  have  more  practical  school-room  work ;  they  thought 
that  so  much  time  was  given  to  general  work,  that  the  practical 
work  of  the  school-room  was  crowded  out.  It  was  in  answer  to  this 
that  a  normal  school  was  proposed. 

The  President — The  failure  of  the  normal  school  was  because 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Prop.  Ely — During  this  convention,  the  teachers  have  held  a  love- 
feast,  and  the  superintendents  a  meeting,  in  which  this  want  has 
been,  in  some  sort,  supplied.  I  want  to  ask  whether,  in  future 
meetiugs  of  the  convention,  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  a  normal  institute  with  the  convention.  Is  it  not  practi- 
cable to  hold  the  business  meeting  of  the  convention  in  the  morning, 
and  have  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  devoted  to  practical  school-room 
work?  If  there  is  not  time,  can't  we  stand  a  little  more  work,  and 
devote  the  evening  to  normal  institute  work,  distributed  about  in 
the  different  rooms?  I  would  like  to  know  whether  such  a  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out. 

The  President — The  chair  would  suggest  that  the  prox>08ition  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  presented  to  the  convention  for  its  action. 

Prop.  GiLLESPiB--At  the  conference  of  principals,  two  years  ago,  a 
suggestion    was  made   by    Mr.    Gudger,  of  North     Carolina,  with 
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reference  to  a  oooking-school,  under  the  head  of  a  plea  for  better 
instraetion.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gudger  as  to  what  has  been  the 
saccess  of  that  school.  I  have  been  contemplating  establishing  one 
in  Nebraska. 

Mb.  GrUDOEB — ^We  established  four  years  ago  in  North  Carolina, 
a  cooking-school ;  and  when  we  say  a  cooking-school  we  mean  a 
school,  and  not  a  kitchen.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  kitchen  in 
any  sense ;  it  is  a  room  regularly  fitted  up  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  having  three  gas-stoves  and  a  wood  and  a 
coal-stove,  and  other  things  necessary  for  conducting  the  class.  We 
employed  a  teacher  from  New  York,  who  gave  the  pupils  instruction 
in  the  afternoon,  which  takes  only  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  does 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  literary  departments. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  classes,  and  each  class  receives  instruc- 
tion twice  a  week.  We  have  given  no  instruction  to  boys ;  but  pro- 
pose to  do  so  at  some  future  day.  The  teacher  has  no  other  duty 
save  this;  she  prepares  the  lessons,  and  the  pupils  receive  the  les- 
sons from  the  teacher  by  the  sign  language.  The  lesson  is  also 
written  on  a  large  slate  and  explained.  The  pupils  begin  after 
being  in  the  school  three  or  four  years.  The  teacher,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pupils,  cooks,  for  instance,  bread,  mixing  it  and  then 
having  the  pupils  do  the  same.  After  the  pupils  can  get  a  meal, 
each  one  is  so  required  to  do.  Whatever  the  teacher  reports  that  a 
pupil  can  do  I  record,  and  appoint  pupils  from  this  list  to  prepare 
meals.  One-third  of  our  pupils  at  least  have  no  homes,  and  half 
the  remainder  have  poor  ones,  and  will  need  to  work  for  their  liv- 
ing ;  and  we  have  to  look  that  question  in  the  face  squarely,  for  we 
find  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  learn  to  work,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.  Before  we  established  the  cooking- school  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring' homes ;  but  since  then  I  have  had  none,  and  I 
have  fifty  applications  for  pupils  that  I  cannot  fill.  One  of  these 
girls  is  in  my  own  family,  and  in  order  that  this  convention  may 
understand  that  I  appreciate  her,  1  left  my  youngest  child  (two 
years  of  age)  with  her.  I  can  say,  after  a  term  of  four  years,  that 
I  know  of  nothing  so  beneficial  as  our  cooking- school.  There  was 
opposition  to  the  school  at  first,  but  it  was  supposed  that  we  in- 
tended to  make  servants  out  of  the  children  for  the  officials:  but 
now  they  are  all  satisfied.  Everything  moves  on  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  and  every  girl  is  compelled  to  attend  the  cooking-room, 
just  as  much  as  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  We  except  no 
one  who  has  sufficient  strength.  I  will  state  that  I  have  never  had 
a  single  complaint  from  any  employee. 

Db.  Feet — How  many  persons  are  fed  from  this  meal  that  the 
pupils  cook? 

Mb.  Gudgeb — It  is  not  the  idea  to  utilize  what  is  cooked  in  the 
cooking-school.  The  teacher  goes  to  the  store-room  and  gets  what- 
ever supplies  she  desires.  If  what  she  desires  is  not  in  the  store- 
room, she  applies  to  the  steward.  After  it  is  cooked,  the  question 
is,  how  shall  we  utilize  it?  We  cannot  cook  what  is  needed  each 
day.  We  cook  what  we  desire  to  give  instruction  upon.  After  the 
provision  is  cooked,  it  is'  utilized  as  best  wei  can.  The  expense  is 
what  we  pay  the  teacher  and  what   material  is  used.    We  use  a 
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small  amount,  so  as  to  teach  the  pupils  economy,  and  this  amount 
prepared  in  different  ways.  The  material  is  of  small  account.  Those 
who  eat  the  meal  specially  ordered  range  from  two  to  six — ^those  1 
choose  to  invite. 

Mr.  Hammond — What  are  the  appliances  of  the  cook-room?  Are 
they  the  best  appliances?  or  does  the  teacher  instruct  the  children 
so  that  they  could  go  into  our  state  and  cook  with  a  Dutch-oven 
or  an  open  fire-place? 

Me.  Gudger — We  have  three  gas-stoves,  with  coal  and  wood-stoves. 
We  expect  to  teach  them  to  cook  with  fire-places;  but  most  of  the 
people  of  our  state  have  stoves.  We  teach  the  girls  to  do  the  work 
which  they  would-  be  required  to  do  in  ordinary  families  in  which 
they  will  fikely  be  employed. 

Question  by  a  member — Is  the  material  used  in  cooking  lost  ? 

iVIr.  Gudger — In  cooking  oysters,  for  instance,  other  things  as 
well, » probably  a  quart  is  used.  My  institution  does  not  board  me, 
and  most  of  this  material  I  consume,  and  it  is  certainly  lost. 
[Laughter]. 

Prop.  Ely — This  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  I  am  sure  we  all 
shall  be  glad  to  get  more  light.  Dr.  Gillett  has  been  carrying  on  a 
cooking-school.     We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  have  carried  on  a  cook- 
school  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Gudger;  but  it  is  true  that  a  cooking, 
baking  and  confectionery  establishment  has  been  one  branch  of  the 
industrial  department.  We  have  in  the  baking  and  kitchen  depart- 
ment constantly  about  fifteen  persons .  A  great  deal  of  the  cooking 
you  have  here  is  done  by  deaf-mutis.  One  or  two  have  been  sent 
for  to  help  us  during  the  convention.  The  bread  is  made  by  the 
deaf-mutes.  If  you  will  go  to  the  bakery,  you  will  see  the  provis- 
ions made  to  teach  the  various  branches  of  the  culinary  art.  Wi^i 
we  have  taught  heretofore  has  been  designed  for  large  establish- 
ments, such  as  an  institution  like  this  or  a  hotel.  We  are  now 
building  a  house  close  by,  part  of  which  is  finished.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  building  is  unfinished.  I  sent  the  mechanics  away, 
to  get  their  litter  cleaned  up  for  this  convention.  A  part  of  the 
upper  story  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  cooking-school,  for  instruction  to 
qualify  the  pupils  to  do  work  in  private  families,  where  such  a 
meal  as  would  be  prepared  for  private  families  of  from  six  to  ten 
persons  can  be  prepared.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  ont 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Gudger.  I  attended  last  spring  a 
cooking-school  conducted  by  Miss  Ewing,  from  Chicago,  and  I 
became  satisfied  that  such  a  school  in  a  aeaf  and  dumb  institution 
would  be  a  good  thing  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  her  school 
was  conducted  among  the  ladies  of  Jacksonville.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  questions  that  can  come  before 
the  convention.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  discouraged  about  under- 
taking to  teach  deaf-mutes  cooking  from  the  specimen  that  stands 
before  you. 

Vice-rresident  Conner  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Woods  stepped  on  the 
platform,  saying  that  the  transition  from  cooking  to  culture,  from 
biscuits  to  books,  from  the  dining-room  to  the  Ubrary,  was  certainly 
natural,  because,  after  getting  a  full  meal,  persons  felt  disposed  to 
indulge  in  something  of  a  different  nature,  as  reading  for  mstance. 

Mr.  Woods  then  read  his  paper. 
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INSTITUTION  TiTBRARlES. 

By  John  H.  Woods. 

In  this  paper  the  following  points  will  be  considered : 

1.  The  readers. 

2.  The  books. 

3.  The  location. 

4.  The  management. 

i.  Peaders,  These  are  (a)  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  {h) 
the  pupils. 

The  officers  being  required  to  devote  the  best  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
institution  should  provide  them  with  the  means  for  mental  improve- 
ment and  recreation  as  far  as  possible.  By  having  within  their 
reach  a  collection  of  books  adapted  to  their  wants  both  as  teachers 
and  as  persons  of  culture,  they  should  be  encouraged  and  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  thought  of  all  ages,  and  should  be  thus 
stimulated  to  constant  advancement  both  in  the  science  of  teaching, 
and  in  acquaintance  with  general  literature.  As  a  college  without 
a  good  hbrary  is  considered  very  much  behind  the  times,  so  an  in- 
stitution which  neglects  to  provide  its  teachers  with  this  important 
aid,  can  never  expect  to  take  a  foremost  rank  in  the  great  work 
assigned  it. 

But  important  as  the  library  is  when  viewed  from  this  point,  it 
has  still  another  and  a  greater  value  as  an  agency  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils.  No  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mental 
make-up  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  with  the  many  obstacles  that 
oppose  their  mastery  of  the  English  language,  needs  to  be  told  that 
they  are  not  great  readers,  or  will  express  any  surprise  at  th^  state- 
ment. In  view  of  this  well-known  fact,  is  not  the  suggestion  a 
very  natural  one  that  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  at- 
tract them  to  the  printed  pages,  and  to  open  up  to  them  the 
advantages  and  delights  of  literature.  As  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
all  our  work  is  to  make  our  pupils  conversant  with  the  language,  a 
conscientious  teacher  ever  seeks  for  and  welcomes  whatever  will 
give  assistance  in  attaining  this  object.  And  what  greater  or  more 
promising  auxiliary  than  a  well  selected  library,  from  which  books 
suited  to  every  age  and  capacity  can  be  obtained. 

2,  The  hooks.  From  the  vast  host  of  claimants,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  select  a  library  that  shall  be  fairly  representative  of  the  litera- 
ture of  all  periods. 

(a)  There  should  be  first  a  liberal  assortment  of  works  of  refer- 
ence— ^three  or  four  of  the  leading  dictionaries,  as  many  or  more  of 
the  best  cyclopedias,  both  those  covering  the  field  of  universal 
knowledge,  and  those  limited  to  special  departments — books  of  quo- 
tations, of  selections  and  stories  and  anecdotes,  concordances, 
biographical  dictionaries  and  several  of  the  many  compilations  of 
the  best  poems  in  the  language. 

(6)  The  department  of  history,  travels  and  biography  should  be 
as  completely  represented  as  possible,  being  of  constant  use  to  all 
students  and  teachers,  and  to  all  who  would  read  for  profit. 

(c)  Fiction  and  poetry  should  not  be  omitted,  though  in  these 
departments  the  selections  should  be  made  cautiously  and  sparingly. 
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The  oomplete  works  of  two  or  three  of  the  great  novelists,  a  sped* 
men  of  each  of  the  second-rate  writers,  and  now  and  then  some  book 
that  has  attracted  universal  attention  by  its  own  merits,  will  suffice. 
The  same  general  idea  should  govern  the  selection  of  poetry. 

(d)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  educational  works,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  While,  of  course,  every  teacher  will  work 
out  from  his  or  her  own  experience  a  series  of  methods  far  more 
useful  than  any  that  can  be  learned  merely  from  books,  yet  the 
ways  of  their  instructors,  even  if  not  adopted  entirely,  may  often 
serve  to  suggest  improvements,  or  at  least  to  keep  one  out  of  the 
ruts. 

(e)  In  religion,  such  books  should  be  chosen  as  will  best  repre- 
sent the  religious  thought  of  the  day,  and  as  will  afford  the  teacher 
material  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  Bible  truth. 

(/)  Art  should  be  appropriately  represented,  and  especially  should 
this  branch  of  the  library  receive  attention,  when  there  is  an  art 
department  in  the  institution. 

(g)  Science  offers  so  wide  a  range,  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify 
what  the  library  should  or  should  not  contain  in  this  line.  Work 
on  natural  history  in  its  several  branches  should  be  provided  un- 
stintedly. Whatever  can  aid  in  informing  the  inquirer  in  regard  to 
the  earth  and  its  wonders,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  rocks  trees, 
grass,  or  flowers,  beast,  bird,  flsh  or  insect,  or  of  the  greatest 
work  of  the  creative  hand,  man  himself,  should  here  find  place. 

(h.)  Of  illustrated  works  there  should  be  an  ^abundance.  There 
is  no  need,  here,  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  great  assistance  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  school-room.  Their  educating 
Eower  is  recognized  everywhere.  Hence  an  institution  library  should 
ave  bound  volumes  of  the  best  illustrated  periodicals,  such  as 
Harper's  Weekly,  London  Illustrated  News,  Frank  Leslie's  Paper, 
and  similar  publications,  which  afford  a  sort  of  pictorial  history  of 
current  events,  and  a  treasury  upon  which  the  teacher  can  always 
draw  for  illustrations  of  scenes,  of  places,  or  of  persons. 

(L)  Juvenile  works.  This  part  of  the  library,  intended  especially 
for  the  pupils,  should  be,  in  miniature,  what  the  whole  library  has 
just  been  described.  That  is,  books  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
literature  should  be  found  here,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pu- 

Sils.  Yet  experience  will  show  that  no  division  of  the  library  is  bo 
ifficult  of  selection.  There  are  so  few  of  the  professed  writers  for 
children  who  really  understand  their  self-assumed  vocation,  that  out 
of  a  hundred  so-called  juveniles,  you  wlU  rarely  find  a  dozen  that  a 
child  of  ten  can  read  with  ease,  with  pleasure,  or  with  understand- 
ing. (Bight  here  let  me  say,  in  a  parenthesis,  to  my  fellow-teachers 
of  the  convention  what  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  my  fellow-teachers 
of  my  own  Institution,  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly  grateful,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  personal  favor,  if  those  who  know  of  one,  two,  or  one 
or  two  hundred,  real  children's  books,  that  the  average  deaf-mute 
pupil  can  read  with  some  degree  of  ease,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  the  titles ;  for  in  no  part  of  my  duties  as  librarian  have  I  so 
much  felt  a  grave  responsibility,  or  so  much  felt  a  lack  of  success, 
as  in  the  selection  of  books  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  our  pupils). 
Thus  have  I  hastily  and  generally  outlined  what  an  institution 
library  should  be.    "But,"  says  some  one,  ''that  is  no  more  nor  less 
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than  what  any  collection,  that  pretends  to  the  name  of  a  library 
should  be."  True,  and  surely  no  more  and  no  less  should  be  placed 
within  reach  and  use  of  instructors  and  pupils  of  our  institutions. 
Books  are  made  to  be  used,  to  be  read  and  studied,  and  are  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  treasures  of  a  privileged  few — to  be 
hoarded  in  dirty,  musty  alcoves,  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
to  be  reserved  as  the  property  of  those  who  know  not  their  true 
value.  If  there  is  any  place  where  all  the  gathered  lore  of  the 
ages,  where  the  literature  of  the  past  and  present,  should  find 
a  store-house,  with  doors  ever  open  and  its  wealth  ever-inviting, 
that  place  is  an  educational  institution;  and  of  all  such  insti- 
tutions, none  can  avail  themselves  of  such  a  treasury  to  more 
advantage  than  those  which  it  is  our  pride  and  our  honor  to  represent. 

8.  The  location.  This,  if  possible,  should  be  in  the  school- build- 
ing, central  to  the  school-rooms,  where  there  will  be  every  induce- 
ment and  facility  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  library.  A  large  and  well-lighted  room,  with  ample 
shelving  for  not  only  present  use,  but  future  increase,  with  tables 
and  writing  materials — but  to  go  on  in  this  enumeration  would  be 
merely  to  describe  what  every  first-class  library  should  have.  But 
as  in  the  erection  of  school-buildings  little  thought,  if  any,  is  siven 
to  library  matters,  there  will  probably  not  be  found,  in  any  school- 
house,  a  room  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  constantly  growing  library, 
and  a  library  that  deserves  the  name  must  be  constantly  growing,  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  human  thought. 

Hence  in  course  of  time,  and  of  not  a  long  time,  either,  there 
should  be  a  building  of  graceful  proportion  and  artistic  finish,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  modem  conveniences  that  long  experience  in 
library  economy  can  suggest,  and  devoted  solely  to  the  library  and 
its  accessories.  Again  I  say,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  this  of  our  gen- 
erous patrons,  the  people  ?  Need  I  rehearse  in  your  ears,  and  con- 
sume your  time  and  patience  thereby,  the  oft-repeated  yet  never 
refuted  arguments  that  show  what  a  place  life  at  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions holds  in  the  existence  of  a  deaf-mute?  How  to  him  it  is 
home,  and  infant-school,  and  common-school  and  Sabbath-school, 
and  high-school,  and  preparatory,  and  college.  And  how,  therefore, 
we  may  ask,  and  be  justified  in  asking,  the  most  liberal  provision 
for  all  his  intellectual  wants? 

The  apt  reply  of  a  distinguished  scholar  of  our  own  country  to 
the  benefactor  of  an  institution  of  learning  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, when  an  increase  of  the  library  was  under  discussion,  de- 
serves perpetual  remembrance : 

"We  need  more  books,"  said  the  professor. 

"More  books !"  said  the  merchant.  "Why,  have  you  read  through 
all  you  have  already?" 

"No,  I  never  expect  to  read  them  all." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  want  more?" 

"Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  read  your  dictionary  through?"    • 

"Certainly  not." 

"Well,  a  library  is  my  dictionary." 

4.    Management.    Here,  now,  we  have  provided : 

1.  Eea^rs:  (a)  Officers;  (ft)  Pupils. 

2.  Books  in  abundance  and  in  every  desirable  variety. 
8.    The  library  has  all  the  advantages  as  to  location. 
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How  are  the  readers  and  the  books  to  be  brought  tc^ether  most 
profitably  ?  How  are  all  the  facilities  furnished  to  be  made  the  best 
use  of? 

The  qualifications  essential  to  the  model  librarian  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  diverse,  that  to  find  them  united  in  one  individual  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  this  world  of  imperfections.  If  the  excellencies  of 
the  half-dozen  best  librarians  in  the  land  could  be  combined  in  one 
person,  the  ideal  might  be  approximated.  Culture,  refinement,  wit, 
affability,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  all  countries 
and  ages,  sympathy  with  and  a  readiness  to  assist  in  the  re- 
searches of  readers  and  students  of  all  sorts,  an  ardent  love  of  books, 
not  simply  as  fine  specimens  of  the  binder's  art,  to  be  jealously 
kept  in  symmetrical  order  upon  the  shelves,  but  as  the  treasure- 
houses  of  golden  thoughts  to  be  cheerfully  offered  to  every  appre- 
ciative seeker — these  are  a  few  of  the  traits  that  distinguish  a  good 
librarian  from  the  multitude  of  mere  book-tenders. 

The  librarian  has  to  deal  with  the  two  very  different  classes  of 
readers  already  mentioned. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  teachers :  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  must  have  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  books  of 
which  he  is  custodian,  that  he  must,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  ready 
to  answer  the  most  diverse  questions  and  to  point  out  to  inquirers 
the  books  containing^  the  information  of  which  they  are  in  search. 
And  not  merely  this, 'he  must  "magnify  his  office."  He  must  regard 
himself  as  (through  the  library)  an  educator  of  educators,  and  seek 
in  every  possible  wa^  to  mike  the  library  of  the  highest  use  to 
every  teacher.  To  this  end  he  must  frequently  call  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  to  the  treasures  placed  within  their  grasp.  For  instance, 
when  a  hundred  volumes  or  more  are  added  at  one  time  to  the 
library,  let  him  hold  a  book  reception — either  at  the  library  room, 
or  if  that  be  too  small,  at  some  other  place,  possibly  a  private 
parlor.  More  than  once  has  it  been  my  pleasure  to  be  present  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  volumes  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  quarto 
to  the  diminutive  24mo.,  and  of  all  styles  and  varieties  of  binding 
and  all  shades  of  color,  were  spread  out  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  tables, 
and  formed  a  sight  that  no  one,  however  slightly  touched  with 
bibliomania,  could  look  upon  without  lively  emotions.  The  invited 
guests,  all  of  them  teachers  or  officers  of  the  institution,  found  the 
hours  only  too  short,  and  the  materials  for  an  evening  of  quiet  en- 
joyment only  too  abundant.  Dipping  into  this  and  that  volume,  and 
making  note  of  the  titles  of  such  as  looked  worthy  of  further  ac- 
quaintance, chatting  with  one  another  on  the  various  books  and 
their  authors,  and  comparing  opinions  on  suggested  topics,  those 
present  had  an  entertainment,  novel,  it  may  be,  yet  abundantly 
profitable.  There  was  no  lack  of  subjects  for  conversation,  and  the 
weather  and  the  fashions,  and  the  idle  personal  gossip,  the  stock 
themes  at  most  social  gatherings,  were  for  once  ignored.  In  no 
other  way  could  so  good  an  idea  have  been  obtained  of  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  additions  to  the  library. 

Another  plan  is,  upon  each  purchase  of  new  books,  to  print  a 
classified  list  of  the  titles,  together  with  brief  notes  and  occasional 
extracts  from  some  of  the  books.  These  lists  or  bulletins  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  officers  and  older  pupils. 
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Another  course,  trifling  it  may  seem  to  some,  yet  not  without  its 
value,  is  to  give  to  each  teacher  or  officer,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  a  card  showing  the  number  of  books  he  or  she  has 
read  during  the  year,  and  the  kind.  Miss  X.  is  surprised  to  find 
that  her  use  of  the  library  is  limited  to  five  novels,  and  she  in- 
wardly resolves  to  improve  its  advantages  to  more  purpose  next 
year.  Mr.  Z.  is  gratified  to  find  that  Us  reading  has  been  of  a 
more  substantial  sort — history,  biography,  and  travels — and  he  thinks 
it  may  be  well  to  diversify  the  quality  a  little,  next  year,  with  some 
poetry  and  fiction.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  earnest  librarian 
will  seek  to  attract  to  the  library  those  to  whom  its  mere  existence 
and  presence  are  not  at  first  a  strong  enough  attraction. 

But  the  pupils — how  are  they  to  be  induced  to  read,  when,  as  already 
intimated,  reading  is  to  them  so  much  of  a  task  ?  In  this  work  the 
librarian  needs  the  aid  of  the  teachers — both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample he  and  they  should  daily  strive  to  show  the  pupils  the  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  books,  and 
constantly  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  surmount  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  full  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  feast  spread 
before  them.  Teachers  should  take  the  pains  (if  any  teacher  should 
regard  such  work  as  beyond  his  or  her  legitimate  sphere  of  duty),  to 
select,  from  the  library,  books  suited  to  the  various  minds  and  tastes 
of  their  pupils ;  should  endeavor  to  direct  and  influence  their  tastes ; 
should  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  what  their  pupils  are  reading; 
and  frequently  question  them  in  regard  to  the  books  in  hand. 
Question  them,  not  in  a  formal,  perfunctory  way,  savoring  of  a  ster- 
eotyped examination,  but  in  a  friendly,  conversational  manner,  as 
much  as  possible,  such  as  one  speaking  person  would  use  towards 
another  in  reference  to  books  read.  Pupils  should  also  be  requested 
to  bring  their  library  books  to  the  school-room  with  them,  and  de- 
sired to  employ  their  odd  moments,  when  not  engaged  in  recitation, 
or  when  waiting  for  a  teacher  to  correct  an  exercise  or  explain  a 
problem,  in  reading.  This  course  has  for  years  been  adopted  in 
oar  institution,  with  the  best  results.  Those  who  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  books,  and  whose  sole  interest  in  printed  matter  found 
sufficient  gratification  in  scanning  the  scrappy  items  of  a  news- 
paper, have  become  devoted  book-readers  and  book-lovers.  You  may 
go  into  almost  any  of  our  school-rooms,  and  there  you  will  see  those 
who  have  completed  their  daily  tasks,  or  who  are  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  show  tneir  work  to  the  teacher,  no  longer  sitting  listless, 
ready  for  any  mischief,  or  engaged  in  gossip  with  a  neighbor,  but 
interestedly  pouring  over  a  library  book. 

A  half-hour  a  week  in  the  school-room,  perhaps  on  Friday,  might 
be  called  the  reading  hour,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  quiet 
perusal  of  library  books,  the  teachers  passing  around  from  desk  to 
desk,  ready  to  afford  all  needed  aid  in  explanations. 

In  the  most  advanced  classes,  an  hour  each  week  should  be  de- 
voted to  lectures  upon  authors  and  their  works — selecting,  of  course, 
the  most  prominent,  and  taking  them  in  chronological  order  from 
Chaucer  to  Emerson.  This  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting 
exercise  to  both  teacher  and  class.  Write  on  the  large  slates  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  with  such  anecdotes,  genuine 
or  apocryphal,  as  may  readily  be  gathered  about  him,  giving  the 
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names  and  character  of  his  principal  works,  and  perhaps  a  story  of 
incident  from  some  one  of  them.  If  you  do  not  think  it  wicked  to 
use  signs,  supplement  what  you  have  written,  by  such  additional 
remarks  or  incidents  as  may  occur  to  you.  The  pupils  are  to  copy 
the  lecture  from  the  slates,  and  the  next  day  reproduce  its  chief  ] 
points  in  their  own  language,  or  the  whole,  from  memory.  From 
the  library  bring  in  Chambers*  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  or 
Howitt's  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets,  or  Poets'  Homes, 
in  which  you  will  generally  find  a  picture  of  the  author,  probably 
also  a  picture  of  his  home,  and  sometimes  a  tac  simile  of  his  au- 
tograph. Also,  bring  in  a  copy,  or  copies,  of  his  works.  Let  the 
pupils  look  at  all  of  these,  ana  you  will  at  once  succeed  in  fixing 
in  their  minds  the  personality  of  an  author  of  whom  possibly  they 
may  never  have  heard,  or  whose  name  if  known  to  them  has  been 
but  a  name,  connected  with  nothing  tangible  or  real.  It  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  one  hour  will  hardly  be  sufficient  for  all  this. 
Yet  much  may  be  done  with  due  economizing  of  time.  On  some 
succeeding  day  recur  to  the  subject  with  questions.  Also  write 
upon  the  large  slate  a  specimen  extract  from  the  author  in  hand. 
Tnis  will  give  some  idea  (though  of  course  incomplete)  of  his  style. 
This  the  pupil  is  to  memorize,  and  write  out  verbatim  on  the  next 
day. 

Another  use  of  the  library  may  be  found  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  evenings,  when  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls  separately  or  altern- 
ately, gather  in  rooms  near  the  library  room  and  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  looking  at  the  pictures  in  Harper's  Weekly,  the 
London  News,  and  other  similarly  illustrated  works.  This  weekly 
occasion  affords  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment  and  is  looked  forward  to 
with  eager  anticipation  each  week.  The  younger  pupils  especially  take 
great  delight  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  even  the  older  ones 
rarely  lose  a  fondness  which  every  child  has  for  pictures. 

Thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  have  I  set  forth  a  few  and  only  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  library  may  be  made  of  constant 
service  in  our  work.  None  of  these  plans  are  merely  theoretic^, 
but,  with  others,  have  been  employed  with  the  best  of  results. 

Does  any  one  say  that  I  glorify  books?  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
fault,  if  fault  it  is.  With  our  ptipiU,  more  than  with  other  children, 
for  reasons  that  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  teacher 
here,  we  ought  to  glorify  books  and  cannot  too  often  repeat  to  them 
the  oft-quoted  eulogies  on  these  silent  angels,  such  as,  ''books  are 
a  guide  in  youth,  and  an  entertainment  in  age.  They  support  ns 
under  solitude  and  keep  us  from  becoming  a  burden  to  ourselves. 
They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose 
our  cares  and  passions,  and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.  When 
we  are  weary  of  the  living,  we  may  repair  to  the  dead,  who  have 
nothing  of  peevishness,  pride  or  design  in  their  conversation."  Aud 
those  other  words,  of  Herschel,  "If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which 
should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and 
a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the 
world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading." 

To  give  to  our  pupils  this  taste,  to  point  out  to  them  these  ever 
faithful  friends,  companions  and  comforters,  surely  no  part  of  oar 
work  can  be  nobler  or  more  blessed  in  its  results. 
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Dr.  MacIntibe — Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important  subject. 
Our  pupils  more  than  any  other  class,  when  they  leave  school,  are 
dependent  upon  books  and  readings  for  their  general  information; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  accomplish,  in  connection 
with, the  ordinary  exercises  of  a  school,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading.  Pupils  are  so  constantly  occupied  with  their  duties,  either 
in  the  shops  or  the  school-rooms  or  the  study-rooms,  that  they  have 
very  little  time  left  for  reading ;  but  for  the  formation  of  character, 
and  correct  habits,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  morals,  one 
of  the  best  instrumentalities  is  a  good  library,  when  it  is  properly 
atiUzed.  To  select  the  proper  books  for  a  library,  to  arrange  them 
so  as  to  preserve  them  and  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
requires  great  care  and  no  little  labor.  The  suggestions  in  the 
paper  just  read,  on  these  points,  are  valuable  and  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  An  institution  may  possess  a  large  and  costly  library  of 
books  unsuited  to  the  capacity  or  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
Or  the  books  may  be  appropriate,  yet  so  arranged  as  not  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  the  pupils,  and  so  be  of  comparatively  little 
benefit.  A  strict  system  of  accountability  for  the  use  of  books  is 
neeessary.  else  the^^  will  be  lost  and  scattered,  and  the  library  depre- 
ciated. Every  library  should  have  a  competent  librarian,  who  is, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  familiar  with  the  character  and  contents 
of  the  books^  and  who  has  the  taste  and  the  time  to  make  the 
promotion  of  its  interest  a  matter  of  study. 

Of  late  years  I  have  given  increased  attention  to  this  subject, 
endeavoring  early  to  cultivate  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  taste  for 
reading  and  the  habit  of  independent  investigation.  This  should  be 
b^^un  in  the  early  part  of  a  course  of  study,  and  be  prosecuted 
systematically  and  diligentlv  to  the  end.  Every  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes  knows  the  extreme  tendency  there  is  in  them  to  depend 
upon  their  teachers  for  both  thought  and  expression,  and  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  them  to  investigate  for  themselves.  This  results  from 
the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from  all 
that  fund  of  language  and  knowledge  which  other  children  acquire 
before  they  enter  school.  At  first  the  teacher  is  to  the  pupil,  reader, 
grammar  and  dictionary ;  his  encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  But  his 
relation  to  the  pupil  is  only  temporary,  and  his  endeavor  should  be 
as  fast  as  possible  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge in  books,  and  to  lead  him  to  rely  upon  them  for  information, 
as  he  will  chiefly  be  compelled  to  do  after  he  leaves  school. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  select  a  library  for  deaf-mutes ;  but  perhaps  not  more  difficult 
than  it  is  to  do  so  for  other  children  and  youth.  I  do  not  see  that 
a  good  library  for  them  should  be  essentially  different  from  a  good 
common-school  library  for  speaking  and  hearing  persons.  Every- 
thing of  a  corrupting  and  immoral  tendency  should  be  excluded. 
It  should  be  well  supplied  with  biographies,  histories,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias  and  other  books  of  reference,  and  a  selection  of  the 
best  of  the  pubUcations  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 

After  a  library  has  been  commenced,  how  to  enlarge  it,  preserve 
the  books,  and  most  conveniently  give  them  out,  are  important 
questions.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  these  things.  The  plan 
adopted  in  the  Indiana  Institution  and  practised  in  the  Michigan 
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Institution  is  very  simple,  and  as  efficacious  as  any  I  have  seen. 
With  a  library  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  volumes  it  has  been 
found  very  convenient.  The  books  are  classified,  labeled,  numbered 
and  placed  in  cases,  which  are  designated  by  letters,  and  the  shelves 
numoered.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  books  is  made  out 
and  printed,  in  which  the  name  of  the  book,  size,  number,  and  the 
case  and  shelf  where  it  belongs,  are  designated.  By  a  reference  to 
the  catalogue  it  is  very  easy  to  find  any  volume  in  the  library,  and 
to  ascertain  when  any  book  is  inquired  for,  whether  it  is  in  or  not, 
and  when  books  are  returned  it  is  easy  to  place  them  on  their  ap- 
propriate shelf.  Thus  the  librarian  will  be  able  to  keep  track  of 
every  book  belonging  to  the  library. 

Pupils  need  assistance  in  the  selection  of  their  books,  and  also 
in  the  reading  of  them.  This  can  best  be  done  on  Friday  evening 
at^the  close  of  school,  by  each  toacher.  He  can,  in  a  short  time, 
by  a  few  general  questions  on  the  books  read  by  members  of  the 
class,  ascertain  whether  they  have  properly  understood  what  they 
have  been  reading;  and  thus  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  them  in 
the  choice  of  books  most  profitable  for  each  to  read  the  ensuing 
week.  Picture  books  and  newspapers  are  usefal,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  information 
from  them;  but  the  pupil  who  confines  his  reading  to  these  and 
his  ordinary  lessons  during  his  course  of  study  at  the  institution, 
will  not  be  apt  to  advance  much  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
after  he  leaves.  Those  who  do  not  acquire  the  taste  and  habit  of 
reading  while  in  school  are  not  apt  to  do  it  after  they  quit.  For 
this  reason  so  many  of  them,  whose  opportunities  have  been  ample, 
but  who  have  neglected  to  cultivate  a  love  for  books,  are  satisfied 
with  the  newspaper  gossip  of  the  day,  and  never  read  a  serious  or  a 
solid  book.  Books  are  of  more  importance  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
than  to  any  other  class  of  persons  in  the  world.  In  them  is  bound 
up  all  the  wisdom  of  past  ages.  To  them  they  will  have  to  go,  after 
they  leave  school,  for  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  life  that 
will  meet  them  at  every  step.  A  good  library  well  managed,  in  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
efficient  means  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  pupLLs— 
equal  to  that  of  a  well-trained  and  efficient  teacher  in  its  general 
influence  on  the  older  pupils. 

The  mere  possession  of  a  library  and  the  giving  out  of  books 
regularly  to  the  pupils,  without  any  assistance  as  to  the  choice  of 
books  and  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  or  without  aid 
or  encouragement  in  the  comprehension  of  them,  will  be  of  very 
little  use.  Pupils  generally  are  not  self-reliant.  They  have  little  or 
no  acquaintance  with  books,  aside  from  their  class-books.  They 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  books; 
therefore  the  teacher  should  select  for  his  pupils  the  books  best 
adapted  to  the  need  of  each,  and  he  should,  if  possible,  give  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  each,  so  as  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  in  reading  understandingly.  The  pupils  who  take  out  books 
from  the  library  should  be  early  taught  to  take  good  care  of  them, 
and  return  them  punctually.  The  teacher,  on  the  plan  suggested,  in 
his  weekly  examination  of  his  class,  can  attend  to  this  duty  and  see 
that  each  pupil  has  taken  proper  care  of  the  book  issued  to  him  or 
her. 
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The  first  cost  of  a  library  for  a  well  organized  institntion  is  con- 
siderable. In  Michigan  the  first  appropriation  for  a  library  and  for 
iUnsfarative  apparatus  was  $2,000.  About  half  of  this  amount  was 
spent  for  apparatus  and  the  remainder  for  books  and  periodicals. 
With  this  ana  with  the  small  allowances  made  from  time  to  time 
a  library  of  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  has  been  built  up.  The 
expense  of  keeping  up  a  library  of  this  kind,  after  it  has  been  well 
started,  is  not  very  great  compared  with  the  good  it  accompHshes. 
The  sum  of  $200  per  annum  will  supply  the  wear  and  deterioration 
of  the  books,  and  add  somewhat  to  the  number  of  volumes.  The 
daties  of  librarian  are  usually  performed  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
and  are  somewhat  onerous,  and  ought  to  be  compensated  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  salary,  as  is  customary  in  colleges  and  other 
institutions. 

Mr.  Woods — I  very  much  regret  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
me  as  secretary  of  the  convention  have  prevented  me  from  giving 
that  attention  to  the  library  which  I  have  aesired ;  but  I  hope  you  all 
have  seen  it.  It  is  not  a  perfect  library,  but  we  believe  we  are 
approximating  to  such  a  library.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning. 
We  have  a  coUection  of  books  that  we  are  proud  of.  Very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  institution  the  need  of  a  library  was  recognized 
by  the  superintendent;  but  it  was  only  ten  years  ago  that  the 
legislature  allowed  us  to  make  a  start  in  that  direction.  Since  that 
time  that  body  has  always  been  liberal  to  us. 

Dr.  Pbet — Have  you  a  special  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wood — Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  always  got  the  amount  asked 
for.    Our  catalogue  is  in  course  of  preparation ;  but  the  work  is  slow. 

Dr.  GiiiLBTT  spoke  of  Miss  Wood's  little  paper  for  younger  pupils 
which  was  given  to  every  child  in  the  school.  Two  volumes  have 
already  been  printed  and  there  are  fifteen  numbers  in  each.  It  is 
printea  every  two  weeks.  The  contents  are  all  contributions  from 
the  teachers.  The  object  of  the  pubhcation  is  to  bring  to  every 
pupil  something  that  he  can  read.  The  contents  are  mostly  stories — 
yery  simple  ones  for  children  three  or  four  years  old,  and  longer 
stories  for  the  older  pupils.  For  the  advanced  classes  something 
in  the  shape  of  instruction,   perhaps   a  mineral   or  an   animal,   is 

Sjven  in  a  pleasant  style,  that  will  attract  and  give  instruction  too. 
t  has  been  the  custom  to  give  one  page  for  local  items,  such  as 
incidents  that  happen  in  connection  with  the  play  or  work  of  the 
pupils.  This  plan  has  been  helpful  to  the  teachers,  who  are  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  with  it.  It  inspires  a  desire  for  reading  which  is  help- 
ful in  many  ways.  There  is  one  other  paper  somewhat  similar  to 
this  and  with  a  similar  aim,  published  at  the  Bochester  institution. 
I  have  received  a  very  few  numbers  and  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  it. 
Mr.  Gudgbr — How  early  do   the  children  begin  to  read? 

Miss  Wood — Some  begin  the  first  year,  but  not  all.  As  soon  as 
they  can  understand  the  simplest  sentences. 

Prop.  Hammond — We  have  at  our  institution  a  paper  which 
partially  answers  the  purpose.  It  takes  a  wider  range,  because  it  is 
sent  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils ;  and  in  many  homes  it  is  the  only 
paper  that  is  taken,  consequently  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  quite  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,    in  it,  in  some  numbers,  are  stories  adapted 
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to  the  yonngest  papils.  I  give  the  paper  to  every  pupil  in  the 
school,  and  the  smallest  boy  in  school  and  the  smallest  girl  feel 
slighted  if  I  do  not  give  them  one.  It  is  beginning  to  develop  a 
taste  for  reading;  and  I  think  the  papers  published  at  the  different 
institutions  will  be  found,  if  properly  conducted,  the  greatest  auxili- 
aries to  the  work  of  libraries,  and  the  greatest  help  to  lead  pupils 
into  a  taste  for  reading  that  we  have  yet  laid  hold  of. 

Pbop.  Ely — ^We  have  been  in  the  habit,  duri^  the  past  year,  of 
devoting  half  an  hour  in  each  week  to  reading  in  the  older  classes, 
and  it  might  be  properly  done  with  the  younger  classes.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  book,  and  sometimes  from  a  httle  paper.  Sometimes  we 
give  the  pupils  so  long  a  time  to  read  the  paragraphs.  This  is  done 
more  as  a  test  of  ability  to  comprehend  quickly.  Sometimes  the 
pupils  will  read  the  paragraphs  and  comprehend  them  readily.  If 
a  pupil  has  not  the  ability  to  comprehend  readily,  the  teacher  assists 
him.  This  plan  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  successfally.  1 
intend  to  introduce  it  into  the  younger  classes. 

Dr.  Pbbt — Two  or  three  practical  methods  for  encouraging  pupils 
in  reading  have  occurred  in  our  practice  in  New  York,  which  may 
possibly  be  interesting,  as  they  perhaps  differ  from  some  other 
suggested  methods.  I  do  not  say  they  are  the  best  or  have  worked 
more  satisfactorily  than  others.  One  of  the  methods  has  been  to 
have  the  teacher  select  a  set  of  books  for  his  pupils,  and  after  they  have 
read  them  through,  on  one  day  in  the  week,  require  the  pupils  to 
give  in  signs  the  substance  of  what  they  have  read.  The  result  has 
been  extraordinary  in  one  or  two  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
exactness  and  beauty  in  pantomime  have  been  developed  on  the 
part  of  many  pupils,  who  h^d  shown  no  such  ability  before.  In  the 
second  place,  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  seek  to  attain  exact 
ideas  from  their  reading,  so  as  to  inspire  the  respect,  at  least,  of 
their  fellow  pupils.  As  an  exercise  for  acquiring  an  understanding 
of  language,  I  attach  very  much  value  to  it ;  for  in  every  class 
where  this  has  been  the  practice,  a  very  rapid  and  manifest  advance- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  English  language  has  been  the  result. 

There  is  another  experiment  we  have  made  at  our  institution 
during  the  last  year,  and  that  is  to  have  a  dozen  of  our  pupils 
unite  with  the  Chautauqua  circle,  and  read  the  books  which  are 
given  out  by  that  circle.  They  read  their  hour  a  day  for  four  days 
a  week.  They  come  into  the  class,  and  the  teacher  asks  them 
whether  they  have  used  their  hour,  and  puts  to  them  questions 
about  their  reading,  so  as  to  mak^  it  certain  that  they  have  made 
an  honest  effort ;  and  when  sometimes  the  exercises  of  the  school- 
room become  a  little  dull,  he  snends  an  hour  with  them  in  reading, 
talks  with  them  about  it,  ana  shows  them  how  to  read,  so  that 
about  once  a  week  the  pupils  get  instruction  in  reading  in  this 
Chautauqua  course.  They  are  matriculated  in  the  circle,  and  in 
1885  I  propose  to  take  my  class  to  Chautauqua  and  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  deaf-mutes  can  do. 

Rbv.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet— I  will  mention  a  single  thought  or 
two  in  the  line  of  this  discussion.  Whenever  habits  of  public  wor- 
ship are  formed,  this  habit  of  reading  is  important.  Take  the  simple 
use  of  the  EngUsh  language  in  public  worship.  If  pupils  can  be  led 
to  join  in  the  service  when  liturgical  forms  are  used,  they  can  join 
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with  special  interest.  In  my  experience,  I  have  found  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  lethargy  on  this  subject,  (They  enjoy  the  use  of 
signs  in  liturgical  worship,  but  they  do  not  care  to  make  the  exer- 
cise of  reading  liturgical  forms. 

Pbof.  Williams— On  Sabhath  evenings  I  have  collected  the  child- 
ren in  the  chapel.  Those  who  have  been  there  three  or  four  years 
or  more,  and  having  read  through  some  interesting  book,  I  have 
given  them  the  whole  story  in  signs.  It  entertains  them  very  much, 
and  the  half -hour  has  been  profitably  spent.  I  have  found  that  a 
great  many  inquiries  were  made  for  that  book,  and  they  will  inquire 
where  it  is.  I  gave  them  enough  of  the  story  to  help  them  over 
the  hard  places. 

Prof.  Swileb — ^I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  discussion.  A  library 
^atly  assists  the  pupils  in  getting  through  the  Sunday,  and  in 
tiding  over  from  Friday  afternoon  till  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week*s  work.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  in  this  institution  the 
interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  library  so  generously  provided 
and  so  judiciously  managed,  has  been  second  to  that  of  no  other 
department.  The  result  has  been,  in  every  sense,  most  satisfactory. 
All  the  pupils  are  in  contact  with  their  teachers,  and  constantly 
receive  instruction  and  information  from  them;  and  when  they  go 
away  they  teU  their  friends,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munication. If  they  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  these  silent 
friends,  they  acquire  an  acquaintance  as  valuable  as  from  any  other 
source.  In  regard  to  Sunday,  I  have  sought  for  books  in  my  own 
private  library  that  have  been  read  with  great  interest.  When 
the  children  are  thus  encouraged,  and  have  used  the  books,  I 
have  found  the  benefit  in  many  cases  to  be  very  great.  I  hope  an 
impression  may  be  made  so  that  every  institution  may  have  a 
library,  if  not  already  equal  to  that  in  this  institution,  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  it. 

Pbof.  Novbs — There  are  two  or  three  points  that  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized. What  kind  of  books  shall  these  children  use?  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  miserable  trash  that  is  published  and  cir- 
culated through  our  country,  and  largely  among  our  young  people, 
is  more  pernicious  than  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  perhaps,  tobacco 
and  whiskey  combined.  There  are  children  who  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  usmg  this  vile,  pernicious  literature,  which  is  sold  on  the 
cars,  and  I  could  name  boys  who  have  gone  on  in  a  career  of  vice 
and  crime  and  ended  in  the  reform  school  or  penitentiary,  as  a  result 
of  such  reading.  I  think  every  teacher  and  every  superintendent 
should  have  a  sharp  and  quick  eye  to  detect  any  such  tendency  in 
a  library  and  among  the  pupils. 

I  think  our  institution  papers,  where  they  are  properly  edited, 
are  worth  a  good  deal.  I  believe  that  an  institution  paper  should 
have  a  large  proportion  of  its  reading  matter  devoted  to  subjects 
that  will  be  read  by  children.  They  will  relish  and  read  such 
papers;  they  will  read  them  when  they  will  not  read  story  books. 
We  have  some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  state  among  our  exchanges. 
I  value  much  the  suggestions  made  with  regard  to  methods.  I 
think  they  are  all  good ;  but  we  want  to  publish  something  simple, 
to  increase  and   foster  the  spirit  of  reading  and  inquiry.    But  we 
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must  be  very  cautions ;  whoever  has  charge  of  the  library  should  be 
sure  to  keep  out  improper  books,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  pupils 
from  running  after  the  wonderful  and  sensational.  There  are  Bun- 
day-school  libraries  in  which  one-third  of  the  books  had  better  be 
burned,  than  to  have  the  children  use  them.  In  Madison,  Wis.,  a 
few  days  ago,  we  had  a  conference  of  charities,  and  it  was  there 
maintained  distinctly  and  squarely  that  the  publication  of  this  vile 
stuff,  printed  throughout  the  land,  has  greatly  increased  vice  and 
crime. 

Prof.  Gillespie— I  have  no  better  plan  than  papers  to  inculcate 
an  interest  in  reading.  Frequently  in  my  lectures  to  the  children, 
I  relate  some  anecdotes  selected  from  the  Mebraska  Mute  Journal, 
and  before  relating  them  I  tell  the  pupils  where  they  can  find  the 
story.  I  notice  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  the  Journal  after 
that.  The  pupils  want  to  see  what  is  said  about  the  story.  We 
have  a  fair  library  in  Nebraska,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
selection  of  the  books ;  but  as  Prof.  Woods  has  said,  I  have  had 
difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  books  for  the  children. 

Dr.  G.  0.  Fay — The  discussion  has  taken  a  wide  and  unexpected 
range.  In  regard  to  the  institution  paper,  where  it  exists,  I  have  a 
word  to  say.  I  believe  a  good  institution  paper,  properly  conduct^, 
is  superior  to  the  influence  of  any  one  teacher.  I  believe  the  per- 
son who  establishes  or  controls  such  a  paper,  be  he  superintendent, 
teacher  or  trustee,  has  a  very  grave  responsibility,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunity. He  really  furnishes  to  the  pupils,  from  week  to  week,  a 
sheet  upon  which  they  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  in  which 
they  will  take  much  more  interest  than  they  will  do  in  any  books 
from  the  choicest  library.  These  papers  should  not  be  conducted 
with  a  leading  view  of  obtaining  subscribers  from  outside  the  insti- 
tution, or  of  obtaining  subscribers  or  money  from  any  quarter. 
They  should  be  sacredly  managed  and  controlled  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils.  Their  primary  and  chief  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  moral,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the  pupils. 
Popularity,  and  patronage  from  graduates  and  hearing  readers,  should 
be  only  incidental.  To  fill  a  paper  with  gossip,  however  innocent, 
is  simply  to  take  your  family  and  mine  (for  the  institution  is  sim- 
ply a  family  multiplied  manifold)  and  turn  them  inside  out  to  the 
public.  That  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do,  and  no  superintendent 
justly  alive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  individuals  of  his 
extensive  family,  will  permit  it.  If  it  is  best  that  the  small  matters 
of  institution  life,  every  accident,  misfortune  and  folly,  however 
trivial,  should  be  written  up  in  the  institution  newspaper -if  it  is 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  something  from  week  to  week 
that  is  newsy,  spicy  and  piquant  to  readers  throughout  the  state 
and  the  country — let  the  principal  himself,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
household  in  a  most  real  sense,  and  in  the  only  real  sense,  for  it 
has  no  other  father,  let  him  make  the  desired  selection  of  items 
describing  the  institution's  interior  life,  and  suitable  for  publication; 
and  let  nothing  enter  its  columns  upon  any  subject  unauthorized  by 
him  as  its  managing,  supervising  editor.  Of  course,  assistance  will 
be  welcome,  and  will  be  solicited  from  all  persons,  and  very  valu- 
able incidents  and  items  will  be  continually  furnished.  But  let  this 
material  be   inspected  with   as  much   care  as  the  books  on  your 
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library  shelves,  for  it  will  be  read  more  tboroagbly  and  generally 
by  far.  I  think  oar  institution  papers,  where  they  exist,  are  of 
more  real  consequence  and  have  more  influence  than  any  other 
single  literary  interest  of  our  institutions.  I  believe  there  is  no 
other  influence  or  interest  we  are  so  careless  about. 

PaoF.  Hammond— One  example  that  a  person  has  experienced  is 
more  telling  than  several  that  he  may  read  about.  Some  time  ago 
a  train  was 'stopped  on  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad  by  three  young 
men.  The  train  was  robbed,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  taken, 
and  the  robbers  escaped ;  but  pursuit  was  made ;  the  men  were  cap- 
tared,  brought  to  Little  Bock  and  tried.  One,  I  heard  afterwards, 
much  to  my  sorrow,  had  been  a  boy  under  good  training  in  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois.  These  boys  got  sixteen  years  in  the  Little  Bock 
penitentiary.  Every  one  of  them  said  he  had  been  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  by  reading  yellow-backed  novels — ^nothing  else, 
state  it  here,  because  it  has  come  prominently  under  my  observa- 
ion,  and  made  a  permanent  impression  upon  my  mind. 

Pbof.  Atwood  said  that  a  course  of  lectures,  in  addition  to  the 
library,  ought  to  be  made  profitable.  In  Hartford,  the  teachers  often 
consume  an  hour  in  lecturing  on  a  subject  of  general  information. 
He  remembered  Mr.  Stone  well,  whose  lectures  are  held  distinctly 
in  his  memory.  He  frequently  found,  when  reading  a  book  now, 
that  his  mind  was  carried  back  to  the  lectures  that  explained  the 
book.  When  the  deaf  and  dumb  read,  they  read  with  a  partial  un- 
derstanding. It  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  talk  about  what 
they  read. 

Prof.  Williams — ^It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  books  we  have  received  during  the  past  year  at 
the  Hartford  institution.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
books  and  reading  matter  suitable  for  the  younger  pupils.  A  benev- 
olent lady  in  Norwich,  last  year,  was  making  some  inquiry  as  to 
what  way  she  could  give  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  some  memorial 
of  her  sister,  who  died  in  the  asylum  some  time  ago.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  if  the  money  be  given  for  a  memorial  publication  fund, 
it  might  form  a  nucleus,  or  something  that  in  time  would  grow  into 
proportions  that  would  make  it  very  useful.  So  this  lady  gave  us 
m  hand  two  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  to  be  used  in  preparing 
matter  specially  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  course  this  sum  is 
small  and  entirely  inadequate  to  perform  any  great  amount  of  work. 
Bat,  as  I  say,  it  formed  a  nucleus,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  grow  into 
large  proportions.  If  our  friends  in  other  institutions  could  be  in- 
duced to  do  something  of  this  kind,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be 
accomplished.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  done  in  this  special  line. 
Every  year  there  is  a  great  amount  of  matter  written  prepared 
especially  for  the  younger  classes ;  exercises  written  upon  the  slate, 
or  upon  the  walls,  or  upon  paper.  If  this  work  were  pursued,  in 
time  it  would  form  a  great  mass  of  material,  which  is  now  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  I  wish  there  could  be  some  sort  of  effort  to  have  the 
best  of  these  productions  preserved. 

Pbof.  Notes— I  suggest  that  from  time  to  time  lists  of  the  books 
used  in  the  several  institutions,  found  to  be  the  most  useful,  be 
made  and  published  in  the  institution  papers,  that  all  may  have  an 
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opportunity  to  compare  them;  and  a  brief  notice  for  each  instita- 
tion  would  be  of  great  service.  I  have  a  hundred  dollars  to  devote 
to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  I  will  not  select  a  book  that  I  do  not 
know  something  about.  Books  of  reference  I  can  get;  but  what  I 
want  is  books  suitable  for  children  four  years  of  age. 

The  President — The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  prop- 
erly allowed  for  this  subject  is  about  exhausted.  We  have  still  one 
paper  to  listen  to,  unless  some  other  important  addition  is  to  be 
made  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Gordon — ^I  wish  to  state  one  point,  and  briefly.  I  find  that 
in  many  institutions  our  teachers .  and  pupils  are  ignorant  that  a 
publication  entitled  Rain  Drops — published  but  one  year— is  most 
admirably  adai^ted  for  reading  matter  for  deaf-mutes.  For  their  in- 
formation I  will  say  that  the  merits  of  this  little  work,  which  can 
now  be  obtained  in  a  bound  volume,  are  such  as  to  justify  its  gen- 
eral introduction.  Pupils  of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  can  use 
this  little  work  with  very  great  benefit.  There  are  fables,  historical 
sketches,  biographical  items  and  stories  of  various  kinds.  All  have 
been  rewritten  for  the  special  use  of  deaf-mutes,  and  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  copies  can  now  be  ob- 
tained for  $1.85  by  addressing  Mr.  Logan,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.  I 
understand  he  sunk  considerable  money  in  its  publication,  and  it  is 
not  now  published.    But  the  volume  should  be  in  every  school-room. 

Prof.  Notes— We  have  used  in  our  institution  fifteen  copies  with 
the  best  results. 

Dr.  Gillett — We  have  used  a  dozen  or  fifteen  copies  in  our  in- 
stitution, and  every  child  who  reads  it  tells  other  children  that  they 
should  read  it. 

Mr.  Eoberts — I  introduced  this  paper  into  our  institution  in 
Kansas.  Twenty-seven  copies  of  Rain  Drops  were  distributed  last 
year,  nearly  all  among  the  mutes.  The  book  has  done  more  to  cul- 
tivate taste  among  our  young  pupils  than  anything  we  have  ever 
found  before. 

Prof.  Hammond  read  a  paper  as  follows: 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

By  Prof.  H.  C.  Hammond. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Gommonwealih 
is  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  its  citizens.  As  an  out^wth 
of  this  idea,  school-houses  dot  the  landscape  in  every  state.  We  are 
gathered  here  to  day  as  one  of  the  results  of  it. 

Why  does  the  state  undertake  to  guarantee  education  to  all  classes 
of  her  citizens?  It  cannot  be  from  pure  and  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. Benevolence,  regarded  in  the  abstract,  belongs  to  individuals 
and  not  to  states.  For  every  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the 
part  of  the  state  she  is  held  strictly  to  show  cause  for  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  directly  or  indirectly  there  shall  be  some  return. 
It  must  be  either  in  the  advancement  of  her  people,  physical  or 
mental,  or  in  more  fully  securing  her  own  safety.  To  encourage 
invention  and  literary  efforts  by  patent  and  copyright,  and  art  by 
purchase  of  fine  pictures  and  statuary,  has  been  long  allowed  as 
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perfectiy  legitimate  in  a  government,  while  the  right  to  expend  mil- 
lions in  physical  defence  goes  without  saying.  All  these  things 
bring  some  retnm  directly  or  indirectly,  stimulating  the  activity  of 
its  citizens,  making  their  homes  safer  and  the  country  more  desir- 
able as  a  place  of  abode. 

How  is  it  with  education?  The  value  of  any  animal  whose  labor 
Clin  advance  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  mankind,  is  enhanced  by 
education.  Even  a  despised  dog,  dear  at  five  dollars,  when  put 
through  six  months'  schooling  becomes  worth  twenty-fold  as  much ; 
and  the  unbroken  colt  that  a  man  scarcely  dares  risk  himself  with  is 
turned  over  to  his  wife  or  daughter  after  the  same  time  of  instruc- 
tion, with  no  thought  of  danger.  If  this  be  true  of  inferior  animals, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  true  of  man,  with  an  infinitely  expand- 
ing mind?  The  uneducated  subject  is  worth  a  certain  amount  of 
sinew  and  bone  to  the  country;  with  an  education  he  is  this,  plus 
a  good  deal  more.  And  he  is  worth  more,  because  the  more  he  is 
educated  the  less  animal  dominates,  and  the  more  he  is  ruled  by  in- 
tellect. His  reason  can  be  appealed  to  and  his  judgment  depended 
on.  The  further  his  education  is  carried,  the  less  he  becomes  the 
prey  of  designing  men.  There  is  danger  to  a  government  from  the 
presence  of  an  ignorant*  element.  It  recruits  the  lowest  classes  of 
criminals.  What  does  society,  t.  «.,  government,  do  with  such?  It 
must  build  jails,  establish  courts,  expend  vast  sums  for  officers  to 
execute  some  sort  of  penalty  on  these  offenders.  Why?  To  secure 
itself  against  repetitions  of  crimes.  Self-protection  requires  all 
these.  If  this  be  the  fact,  self-protection  can  go  still  farther  and 
prevent  some  of  these  crimes  by  a  system  of  training  which  shall 
remove  the  cause.  But  a  knowledg^e  of  the  multiplication  table  and 
Spencerian  penmanship,  will  not  insure  a  man  against  committing 
crime.  True,  but  the  densest  ignorance  keeps  company  with  the 
worst  crimes.  This  is  one  of  those  universally  admitted  statements 
unnecessary  to  prove  here. 

In  any  commonwealth  there  is  danger  from  the  schemes  of  a  dis- 
contented educated  element.  The  best  educated  criminals  are  the 
most  to  be  feared.  But  the  force  of  their  machinations  is  much 
weakened  by  the  education  of  all  classes  of  community,  for  it  leaves 
fewer  who  can  be  influenced  by  the  master-mind  so  as  to  be  led 
into  violence  by  the  unscrupulous  schemer. 

The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  called  to  poor  Ire- 
land, where  misgovemment  is  said  to  have  produced  distress,  riot 
and  murder.  The  southern  portion  of  that  green  isle  is  not  in- 
habited by  as  well  educated  and  thrifty  a  set  of  people  as  the  northern. 
But  I  never  heard  of  a  north  Ireland  Irishman  complaining  of  op- 
pression and  misgovemment,-  nor  breaking  out  in  lawlessness,  nor 
poor  as  poverty.  Could  you  find  a  man  from  Belfast  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  his  countrymen  are  oppressed?  Do  you  doubt  that  if  the 
whole  island  had  been  as  intelligent  as  the  northern  part,  we  would 
have  been  spared  the  long  list  of  evictments  and  the  mass  of  no- 
rent  twaddle  and  the  cowardly  assassinations? 

In  1877,  the  presence  of  an  ignorant  set  of  people  in  various  cities, 
was  the  only  thing  which  made  possible  the  riotous  outbreaks  in 
connection  with  the  strikes  of  that  year  which  you  all  remember  so 
clearly. 
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Combinations  of  guilds  and  leagues  to  protect  members  against 
capital,  are  as  legitimate  as  combinations  of  capitalists  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  labor.  But  the  former  often  produces  riot, 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  The  tax-payer  with  a  family 
growing  up  around  him  naturally  feels  it  no  hardship  to  contribute 
his  mite  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  free-school ;  getting  his  re- 
turn in  the  education  of  his  family.  But  his  neighbor,  whose  child- 
ren may  possibly  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  wealth,  has  no  such 
recompense.  Yet  the  authorities  are  upheld  in  taking  his  money  on 
the  ground  that  he  pays  taxes  on  property  that  he  may  have  it  to 
pay  taxes  on,  being  secured  to  him  in  peace,  by  the  expenditure 
made  in  educating  the  rising  generation.  B  pays  taxes  to  educate 
A's  children  to  let  B's  property  alone  and  behave  themselves  as 
good  citizens  generally,  thereby  lightening  the  burdens  of  all  the  Bs 
in  community  as  far  a3  making  their  property  attractive  and  valuable 
is  concerned,  and  the  prosecution  of  law-breakers. 

Now  it  occurs  to  B,  when  he  perceives  that  not  all  the  parents  of 
his  community  send  their  children  to  school,  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  money  is  being  wasted.  He  naturally  reasons  something 
in  this  way.  It  is  no  more  than  fair,  if  I  pay  taxes  to  support 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  make  good  citizens  and  thus  my 
property  is  protected,  that  in  return  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  children  of  this  community  shall  be  in  attendance  on  these 
schools.  *  The  man  may  pay  half  the  taxes  in  a  village ;  he  and  one 
or  two  others  may  pay  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  them ;  so  he  is  not 
in  the  minority  as  far  as  the  financial  aspect  is  concerned.  Bat 
regardless  of  that,  is  his  position  unfair  or  illogical?  In  this  age 
of  majorities,  have  the  minorities  any  rights  that  the  larger  nnm- 
ber  are  bound  to  respect?  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  argument  for  self-protection,  and  that  it 
is  no  stretch  o(  the  authority  of  a  government  to  say  to  the  rising 
generation  and  their  parents:  ''You  must  be  taught:  and  yon 
must  send  to  school,"  than  to  say  to  the  adult  and  childless  one: 
"You  must  help  pay  for  the  schooling  of  these  children." 

But  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  us  to  introduce  into  our  schools 
those  who  must  be  forced  to  come?  What  is  to  hinder  our  o^ra 
dear  children,  who,  one  would  be  blind  not  to  see,  are  patterns  of 
purity  and  industry,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  being  contami- 
nated by  being  thrown  in  among  the  children  of  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  an  education.  We  must  own  at  once  that  our  children 
will  be  exposed  to  evil  influence  of  j)laymates,  at  any  school,  pablic 
or  select;  the  latter  scarcely  less  in  cases  of  equal  numbers  than 
the  former ;  and  if  you  would  remove  your  child  from  these  entirely, 
you  must  have  him  or  her  practically  taken  out  of  this  vile  world, 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  fellows,  walled  in  perhaps,  lest 
some  sound  or  scene  confront  him  that  would  make  your  pare 
nature  tremble. 

It  is  not  natural  that  persons  the  most  benefited  should  need 
more  than  moral  arguments  to  lead  them  to  embrace  their  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education.  When  a  commonwealth  offers  to  edacate 
their  children  gratis  it  does  enough ;  they  should  grasp  at  the 
chance  without  delay.  So  they  should;  but  when  they  do, 
there  will    be   an    Utopia   indeed.    We    are   to    deal   with  things 
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as  they  are,  or  be  rated  unpractical.  The  times  are  oat  of  joint ; 
Kovemment  is  based  on  physical  force  and  yon  cannot  contradict 
nor  alter  this. 

Can  much  good  be  accomplished  with  this  forced  material  ?  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  a  parent  does  not  recognize  a  child's 
needs  enough  to  send  it  till  forced  to,  that  therefore  such  a  child 
comes  from  stock  too  poor  to  receive  any  benefit  from  an  education. 
He  may  have  the  making  of  a  good  man  in  him,  if  rightly  handled. 
How  many  hundred  years,  how  many  generations  is  it  since  our 
own  ancestors  were  serfs  with  the  marks  of  their  bondage,  iron  col- 
lars with  their  master's  name,  upon  their  necks  ?  But  modem  Eng- 
land and  America  hold  their  own  to-day  in  any  competition. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  government 
took  no  thought  of  either  children  or  animals,  allowing  the  father 
and  owner  to  work  his  own  sweet  will  with  them,  feeding  or  starv- 
ing, oppressing  or  indulging.  But  society  has  now  advanced  beyond 
that,  and  proposes  to  inquire  whether  a  parent  or  owner  is  cruel  to 
his  child  or  animal,  hesitates  not  to  interpose  its  strong  hand  to 
take  away  the  object  of  its  cruelty.  This  advance  is  good;  it  is 
sastained  by  a  modem  idea  of  mercy;  all  humanity  cries  out  in 
favor  of  it,  and  execration  of  the  brute  who  would  heap  up  cruelty 
on  the  defenceless.  But  is  it  any  less  a  cruelty,  for  gain  or  care- 
lessness, to  dwarf  the  mind;  to  starve  the  mental  nature  than  the 
physical  ?  Children  have  rights  that  even  parents  and  guardians  are 
boand  to  respect.  Education  is  one  of  them.  If  these  rights  can- 
not be  respected  without  the  last  resort,  force,  then  let  force  be  ap- 
plied; or  if,  with  force  as  an  adjunct,  a  power  behind  the  throne, 
an  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  which  could  not  otherwise,  let 
that  force  wait  upon  the  moral  suasion,  to  be  hung  up  as  the  der- 
neir  resort. 

Said  Francis  Abbott :  "The  enforcement  by  the  State  of  universal 
education,  is  not  compulsion  of  the  parent,  but  protection  of  the 
ehild.  If  any  parent  violates  the  child's  right  to  be  educated, 
his  right  to  a  fair  chance  in  life,  his  right  to  enter  on  a  career 
which  shall  not  have  the  jail  as  its  foreordained  terminus,  then 
the  State  has  as  much  right  to  compel  respect  for  this  as  for  any 
other  violated  right.    Such  a  parent  is  a  criminal." 

Bat  many  parents  retain  their  children  at  home  on  account  of 
the  wages  they  earn,  which  are  needed  to  support  the  family. 
Though  this  may  be  strictly  true  in  occasional  instances,  I  hazard 
little  in  saying  that  even  in  a  new  and  poor  state  they  are  the  excep- 
tions. ^  Barely  is  it  absolutely  true  that  the  labor  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  is  so  heeded  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  send  them  to  school.  If  the  whole  truth  were  told, 
a  careful  examination  of  such  cases  would  develop  the  fact  that,  as 
the  old  Sunday-school  song  has  it,  those  children  were  ''wandering 
or  trifling  at  home."  No  law  can  be  found  making  it  the  duty  of 
children  to  support  the  family,  and  if  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
80  few  as  to  prove  the  rule,  hardship  might  be  entailed,  it  is  no 
more  than  can  be  said  of  a  large  percentage  of  legal  enactments 
already  upon  our  statute  books  and  looked  upon  as  wise. 

A  state  may  exert  any  amount  of  power  at  its  command  to  re- 
duce an  insurrection.  Numerous  instances  from  history  occur  at 
once  to  your  minds  in  support  of  this  statement.  But  insurrections  come 
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from  ignorance  in  so  many  cases,  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying,  always. 
Has  the  commonwealth  authority  by  the  natural  law  of  self-protec- 
tion to  call  out  all  her  reserves  at  such  a  time,  and  not  the  authority 
to  save  the  loss  of  life  by  prevention  instead  of  cure,  ehminating 
ignorance  from  the  problem?  Will  any  thoughtful  person  say  that 
a  community  with  any  idea  of  preserving  its  existence  unimperiled 
can  allow  a  horde  of  street  arabs  to  grow  up  living  by  their  wits, 
sleeping  where  night  overtakes  them,  learning  rapidly  aU  to  be  ac- 
quired  m  the  night-school  kept  by  the  devil,  m  the  street,  with  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  figuring  first  in  the  police  courts,  at  last 
in  the  penitentiary  or  on  the  gallows  ?  Shall  they  be  allowed  to  dic- 
tate to  society,  as  they  have  already  done  to  their  wretched  parents, 
those  of  them  who  possess  such  appendages,  or  shall  those  care- 
less, besotted  parents  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  society,  as  to  how 
these  gamins  shall  live,  for  fear  of  working  a  hardship  to  such  a 
class  or  interfering  with  their  individual  rights  ?  A  man  is  supposed 
to  have  a  right  to  sell  what  he  can  make  or  raise  or  acquire  in  a 
legitimate  way,  but  when  it  comes  to  arsenic,  strychnine,  yes,  even 
alcohol  in  some  of  its  combinations,  the  law  steps  in  and  imposes 
certain  restrictions,  or  forbids  him  altogether.  Human  life  is 
then  at  issue,  and  with  the  exception  of  alcohol,  no  objection  is 
raised.  Can  less  be  at  issue  when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of 
danger  to  the  state  from  those  thousands  of  uneducated  youth  we 
mention  ? 

£ut  we  need  results  in  this  matter.  There  must  be  some  place 
where  we  can  look  for  them.  It  will  be  matter  of  surprise  ^  no 
one  that  it  should  have  been  tried  abroad.  We  would  naturally, 
expect  Germany  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  a  law,  even 
though  more  harshly  framed  than  any  other  nationality  would  en- 
dure, to  the  letter.  Long  ago  Fichte  said:  "It  is  the  first  step 
that  costs.  The  first  generation  will  be  the  only  one  on  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  constraint;  for  those  who  have  received 
the  proposed  education  will  voluntarily  send  their  children  to  school." 
Experience  has  verified  this  prediction.  The  recent  school  statistics 
of  Germany  show  that  school  attendance  is  practically  universal. 
Said  a  resident  of  Dresden  to  the  writer :  (B.  G.  Northrup,  Secretary 
Board  of  Education,  Connecticut,)  "Were  the  question  of  compul- 
sory attendance  to  be  decided  by  a  plebiscitum  to-morrow,  it  would 
be  sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous  verdict."  Among  the  con- 
scripts of  the  districts  purely  German,  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  is 
without  education;  in  Berlin  the  proportion  is  two  in  a  thousand; 
the  average  is  raised  to  three  per  cent,  by  the  drafts  from  the  non- 
German  districts. 

After  Sedan,  Professor  Breal,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  France, 
said:  "We  must  take  our  model  from  our  •  conquerors.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  children  must  be  regarded  as  devoted  to  ignorance.** 
M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  said:  "It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  ignor- 
ance combined  with  universal  suffrage  was  tne  immediate  cause  of 
the  recent  reverses  in  France."  Jules  Simon  said :  "  Prussia  wiUi 
obligatory  instruction  has  conquered  ignorance,  a  victory  from  which 
we  are  separated,  after  thirty  years  of  effort,  by  nine  hundred 
thousand  children  ignorant  and  neglected."    Guizot  was  Minister  of 
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Public  Instraction  in  1888  and  successfully  opposed  a  compulsory 
system.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  confessed  tnat  the 
logic  of  events  had  refuted  his  old  theory. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  universal  in  Switzerland.  ''This,  more 
than  any  other  country  of  Eutope,"  says  Northrup,  "is  the  home  of 
industry.  Her  mechanics  are  educated  and  skillful.  Though  hem- 
med in  by  mountains,  without  a  seaport,  with  no  coal,  with  costly 
transportation, — all  freight  from  the  seaboard  coming  over  foreign 
territory, — she  threatens  the  silk  trade  of  Lyons,  takes  the  ribbon 
trade  of  Coventry,  rivals  the  English  in  muslin  and  delaine  and  the 
world  in  watches  and  wood  carving.  The  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Social  Science  Association,  says  that  t^e  cause 
of  this  rapid  progress  of  Swiss  manufacture  is  the  education  which 
she  gives." 

Canon  Eiugsley,  of  England,  long  opposed  compulsory  education. 
He  considered  it  offensive  to  the  independent  spirit  of  Englishmen. 
But  these  objections  had  no  more  weight  with  him  when  he  found 
that  the  working  classes  were  not  opposed  to  it.  In  England  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  a  local  option  way,  permitting  towns  with 
a  school  board  to  introduce  compulsion.  It  was  not  long  before 
almost  the  entire  town  population  of  England  was  working  under 
the  compulsory  principle;  and  those  in  a  position  to  know  testify 
that  a  motion  versus  compulsion  would  not  command  a  single  vote 
in  the  boards  of  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham  or  any  other 
large  town. 

Mr.  Phipps,  a  member  of  parliament,  says:  "Eventually  com- 
pulsion must  be  universally  employed.  Experience  already  proves 
that  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  It  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  present,  and  after  it  has 
been  applied  for  a  generation  it  would  be  needed  with  reference 
only  to  the  waifs  and  strays  of  population." 

But  how  can  this  set  of  experiments  drawn  from  governments  of 
the  Old  World  prove  anythmg  regarding  Americans?  We  are  a 
people  unlike  Europeans;  our  institutions  in  spirit  and  letter  differ 
from  theirs;  force  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  people  who 
want  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion— or  the  reverse,  so  long  as  they  are  untrammeled  in  their  own 
way. 

We  must  be  allowed  respectfully  to  state  that  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  government  and  early  training  cannot  make  these  examples 
valueless.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  so  many  adult 
Europeans  immigrating  hither,  to  embrace  in  so  short  a  time  as 
many  do  the  principles  of  free  government  and  become  worthy 
citizens  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  have  not  on  this  account  hesi- 
tated to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  whatever  there  might  be  valuable  in 
literature,  science  and  art.  Particularly  in  school  plans  and  the 
care  of  the  insane  have  we  been  their  debtors.  A  quarter-century 
ago,  the  public  schools  of  our  largest  interior  city  were  modeled  to 
a  great  extent  after  those  of  Prussia. 

Whoever  refers  the  origin  of  compulsory  education  to  Europe 
needs  to  be  posted  as  to  its  inception.  New  England  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  enact  and  apply  the  principle.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,   according  to  Northrup,  Connecticut 
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pasBed  most  rigid  laws  for  co-ercive  education,  and  Massachusetts 
eight  years  previous.  The  selectmen  of  every  town  were  then  re- 
quired to  see  that  there  was  not  so  much  barbarism  permitted  in 
any  family  as  that  their  children  should  not  be  able  perfectly  to 
read  the  English  tongue,^  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect  therein.  Bepetition  of  the  offence  was  punished  with  yet 
higher  fines,  or  by  taking  children  away  from  their  parents  and  ap- 
prenticing them  where  they  would  be  sure  to  be  educated.  In  the 
early  history  of  these  states,  this  law  was  strictly  executed. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  statute  on  this  matter:  ''For- 
asmuch as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and 
masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  duty  in  that  kind:. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precints  and  qaar- 
ters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  bretnien 
and  neighbors,  to  see 

First,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any 
of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  themselves  or  othen, 
their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  to  enable  tbem 

{)erfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knomedge  of  the  capital 
aws;  upon  penalty* of  twenty  shillings  for   each   neglect  therein. 

And  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up 
their  children  and  apprentices,  in  some  honest,,  lawf ul.calling,  either 
in  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade 
profitable  to  themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  cannot  train 
them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments. 

And  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  sueh 
masters  of  families,  shall  still  find  them  negligent  of  their  duty  in  the 
particulars  afore  mentioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of 
two  magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them, 
and  place  them  with  some  masters — boys  till  they  come  to  twenty- 
one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years  of  age  complete — which  will  more 
strictly  look  unto,  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  in- 
struction they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it."    (Code  of  1G50.) 

It  was  so  heartily  approved  by  the  people  and  the  education  of 
all  children  was  so  generally  desired  and  secured,  that  attendance 
lost  its  involuntary  character.  Created*  by  public  opinion,  it  tended 
to  deepen  that  sentiment.  The  demand  that  the  barbarism  of 
ignorance  should  not  be  tolerated,  helped  to  make  it  disgracefal  to 
keep  even  an  apprentice  from  school.  This  old  law  greatly  aided  in 
awakening  and  perpetuating  this  public  interest,  and  in  fixing  the 
habits,  associations  and  traditions  of  the  people.  For  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  law,  an  adult  native 
of  Connecticut  of  sound  mind,  unable  to  read  the  English  langaage* 
would  have  been  a  prodigy. 

But  we  are  not  unprepared  with  results  on  this  side  the  water. 
Several  states  have  passed  compulsory  education  laws  within  a  few 
years.  As  to  the  effects  of  some  of  these  we  may  allow  Hon.  John 
p.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  to  testify.  The  experiment  in  Connecticut 
is  another  valuable  argument  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  compol- 
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Bion.  I  fully  believe  not  only  in  the  expediency  of  this  principle  as 
an  indispensable  element  in  our  system  of  public  schools,  but  I 
believe  compulsory  education  is  destined  to  be  absolutely  universal 
in  every  country  that  pretends  to  educate  its  children.  Thus  far,  in 
view  of  the  subject,  the  arj^uments  are  of  universal  application. 
They  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  class  among  which  we  work. 
Add  to  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  parents  exhibited  regarding 
the  instruction  of  their  hearing  and  speaking  children,  the  parental 
looging  to  have  u  mute  child  ever  under  tneir  watchful  eyes,  the 
increased  affection  on  account  of  misfortune,  and  it  seems  very 
natural  that  the  parents  of  mutes  should  need  some  spur  to  cause 
them  to  live  up  to  their  privileges.  Those  of  us  coming  from  the 
more  thinly  settied  states  feel  this  in  an  especial  manner.  But  we 
are  not  aJone  in  this.  To  one  who  has  read  carefully  all  the 
original  matter  in  the  papers  published  for  mutes  during  the  past 
year,  the  complaints  in  regard  to  this  matter  seems  well  nigh 
universal.  As  a  sample  of  many,  the  following  from  the  Mutes' 
Companion^  of  Minnesota,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prominence  of 
the  question,  and  the  position  many  of  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion occupy  regarding  it : 

"The  Maryland  Deaf -Mute  BuUeiin  gives  some  facts  and  figures 
as  to  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  that  state  who  have  been  deprived 
of  education  by  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  selfishness  of  their 
parents.  The  BvUetin  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education.  The  Companion  is  not  in  favor  of  a  law  to 
summarily  drag  children  from  their  homes  and  place  them  in  distant 
Bchools ;  but  it  is  in  favor  of  punishing  parents  for  cruelty  to  their 
children,  whether  that  cruelty  consists  in  beating  them  with  cudgels 
or  in  depriving  them  the  education  that  the  state  freely  offers. 

"Complaints  have  been  coming,  and  continue  to  come,  from  even 
the  most  favored  portions  of  our  land,  that  neither  we,  nor  any 
one  else,  reach  as  many  mutes  as  we  ought.  Let  educational  canons 
become  cannons,  and  let  the  cannons  carry  baU."    [Pres.  Bartlett]. 

Newton  Bateman  said,  in  this  city,  some  dozen  years  ago,  that 
compulsory  education  was  no  more  compulsory  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  public  education  system ;  compulsory  from  the  inception,  and 
compulsoi-y  all  the  way  through. 

We  think  there  is  little  to  fear  in  following  out  the  line  of  com- 

Eulsion  till  every  parent  must  give  a  good  reason  for  not  training 
is  offspring.  Tnis  maynot  be  the  opinion  of  this  convention.  To 
bring  out  the  views  of  the  members  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
paper. 

To  proscribe  the  limit  beyond  which  a  commonwealth  should  not 
presume  to  insist  on  an  education,  is  not  its  province  at  present. 

The  President — Discussion  on  the  paper  is  now  in  order. 

PaoF.  NoYES— I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  subject  to  the 
convention  at  Indianapolis  a  few  years  ago.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
main  sentiments  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  that  compulsory  edu- 
cational laws  wisely  enacted  and  persistently  enforced  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  children  of  all  classes,  especially  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  early  part  of  the  paper  consiaered  some  objections 
to  such  a  law  and  explained  why  they  should  not  be  regarded  as 
serious  objections.  But  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  and 
from  communications  and  conversations  with  lawyers,  judges  and 
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men  of  broad  views,  I  am  Batsfied  that  the  main  difficnlty  in  this 
country  is  that  you  invade  the  private  family  and  you  take  from 
the  care  of  the  father  and  mother,  these  helpless  and  dependent 
children  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  unable  to 

Srovide  for  themselves.  This  is  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  free- 
om  of  the  American  citizen  that  very  few  will  consent  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it ;  and  until  there  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  people  in- 
fluences which  shall  enlighten  and  enlarge  their  views  in  regard  to 
these  things,  I  apprehend  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  a  strong 
popular  vote  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  This  has  been  illas- 
trated  in  some  cities  like  Boston  and  other  places;  but  there  are 
signs  of  growth.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
people,  strongly  opposed  to  it  at  first,  change  their  views  and  take 
a  strong  position  in  favor  of  it.  The  main  point  is  to  be  able  to 
get  that  difficulty  out  of  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  accustomed  to  such  laws  across  the  water,  on  the  eontinent; 
but  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  private  rights  the  familv  is  too 
sacred,  and  the  American  people  are  not  as  yet  prepared  for  it. 
But  there  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  signs  of  progress  in  regard  to  this 
among  our  own  educators.  Those  present  at  the  IndianapoUs  cod- 
vention  will  remember  that  there  was  an  expressed  opinion  that  I 
was  a  rash  young  man  to  present  such  a  paper;  it  was  receiyed 
with  much  disfavor ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  at  a  conference  of 
principals  and  superintendents,  held  at  Flint,  Michigan,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  and  a  resolution  adopted,  unanimously,  declaring  that 
compulsory  education  laws  should  be  advocated,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  encourage  them  as  best  they  coald. 

Pbop.  Ha.skins— I  said  to  our  superintendent  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send  circulars  to  the 
trustees  of  every  institution  in  the  state  to  briog  special  pressure 
to  bear  upon  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  send  them  to 
the  institution.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  could  be  brought  in,  in  that  way,  who  are  now  with- 
out any  instruction  whatever.  He  said  the  only  objection  would  be 
the  crowded  condition  of  our  institution. 

Dr.  Peet — ^We  have  found  in  New  York  that  the  law  which  ex- 
ists there  requiring  all  the  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  to  go 
to  school  a  certain  number  of 'months  every  year,  is  working  yery 
favorably  in  regard  to  deaf-mute  instruction.  We  often  find  par- 
ents will  come  bringing  a  little  deaf-mute  boy.  They  are  only  too 
glad  to  know  that  the  child  can  be  instructed  and  cared  for.  It  i3 
not  done  in  a  compulsory  way.  It  is  carrying  out  the  law.  The 
officers  of  the  institution  are  re^^arded  as  friends.  I  think  •  the 
trouble  with  all  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  enforced.  If  they  are  enforced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  parents  feel  that  the  effect  is  going  to  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  their  child,  then  they  are  delighted,  and  learn  to 
know  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  State  is  bound  to 
protect  itself.  No  state  can  afford  to  allow  a  single  deaf-mute  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance. 

Mb.  Atwood— said  that  when  parents  understood  the  compulsory 
education  system,  their  objections  disappeared,  and  they  were  pleased 
with  the  plan. 
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Db.  Gillett  called  the  attention  of  members  of  the  convention  to 
the  examination  papers  in  the  various  school-rooms.  He  wanted  the 
members  to  see  the  work  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  the  material. 

Prop.  Hammmond— Compulsory  education  is  said  to  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and  I  have  quoted  Kingsley» 
who  says  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  any  people;  but  I  have  yet 
to  find  persons  who  are  opposed  to  it  in  this  country.  It  cannot 
come  from  the  rich,  because  they  want  all  educated,  in  order  that 
their  property  may  be  safe.  It  does  not  come  from  the  poor,  be- 
cause when  their  children  get  into  school  they  stay  there. 

The  convention  adjourned  till  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  convention  to  order. 

Prof.  Notes. — Ap  reports  from  the  committe  on  necrology  are 
next  in  order,  and  as  our  time  is  short,  I  think  we  may  as  well 
enter  upon  this  part  of  our  programme.  Before  presenting  the  re- 
ports from  the  several  institutions,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  convention  to  one  or  two  items.  I  have  in  this  pa^er  a  list  of 
nineteen  who  have  passed  away  since  the  last  convention.  Since 
the  committee  was  appointed  we  have  endeavored  to  find  individuals 
from  several  institutions  who  knew  of  members  deceased,  who  were 
wiUing  or  ready  to  prepare  notices.  Early  in  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention, as  some  of  you  are  aware,  attention  was  called  to  this 
report,  and  you  were  requested  to  hand  in  the  names  of  those  who 
have  died  since  the  last  convention.  The  list  was  not  handed  in  to 
me  till  this  morning.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  who  knew 
anything  about  one  or  two  who  have  died,  consequently  one  or  two 
may  have  been  passed  by  necessarily.  I  regret  this,  but  we  are 
unable  to  change  it.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  officers  and 
instructors  in  the  different  institutions  to  the  fact,  so  that  when 
such  a  convention  occurs,  the  annalist  may  be  informed,  and  that 
some  person  from  these  several  institutions  shall  be  prepared  to 
commimicate  some  suitable  brief  notice  of  these  laborers.  I  think 
it  is  due  to  all  who  have  been  laboring,  and  have  closed  their  earthly 
career,  in  connection  with  these  institutions,  and  this  noble  work. 
They  should  honorably  and  properly  be  put  on  record,  that  those 
coming  after  us  may  know  their  history.  Without  any  further  re- 
marks, in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  will  now,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  call  upon  different  individuals  to  respond. 

Obituary  notices  were  then  read  as  follows : 

Edward  Collins  Stone. 

By  Job  WiUinms. 

Edward  Collins  Stone  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  29, 
1840.  The  son  of  the  Bev.  Collins  Stone,  at  that  time  a  teacher  in 
the  American  Asylum,  he  was  bom  into  the  atmosphere  of  deaf- 
mute  education.    When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father  having 
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been  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Ohio  InBtitation  for  the 
Deaf  and  Damb,  the  family  home  was  removed  to  Colambns,  Ohio, 
where  for  four  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  pupils' 
family  life.  In  1856  he  returned  to  the  east  to  pursue  his  studies, 
spending  two  years  at  Williston  Seminary,  in  Fort  Hampton,  Mass., 
and  four  years  at  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1862.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and,  after 
two  years  of  service  in  that  field  of  labor,  accepted  a  call  to  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  of  which  his 
father  had  assumed  the  principalsfaip  the  previous  year,  and  gladly 
returned  to  the  home  and  associations  of  his  boyhood.  Four  years 
of  training  and  experience  there,  and  of  that  best  of  all  preparation 
— intimate  association  and  filial  co-operation  with  such  a  master  of 
his  profession  as  was  his  father — gave  him  a  rare  fitness  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  principal,  when  called,  in  1863,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Two  years  later,  the 
principalship  of  the  American  Asylum  was  left  vacant  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Bev.  Collins  Stone,  and  in  January,  1871,  the  son  was 
invited  again  to  return  to  Hartford  at  the  heaa  of  the  institution. 
This  position  he  filled  till  his  death,  December  21,  1878.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1869,  Mr.  Stone  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Welles, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  with  four  children  survives  him. 

Though  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Stone  had  already 
accomplished  a  great  work.  In  whatever  position  he  was  placed, 
he  showed  a  rare  fidelity,  conscientiousness  and  zeal  that  were  their 
own  warrant  of  success.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  patient,  painstaking, 
persevering.  Time  and  toil  were  given  to  his  pupils  without  stint, 
and  their  religious  instruction  called  forth  his  deepest  thought  and 
most  earnest  endeavor.  Uniting  gentleness  with  firmness,  he  ruled  by 
love,  and  in  return  won  the  love  of  his  pupils.  Obviously  unselfish, 
kind,  considerate,  thoughtful  for  others,  charitable,  generous,  the 
aroma  of  his  Christian  character  left  its  fragrance  all  along  the 
pathway  of  his  hfe. 

John  Catlin  Bull. 

By  Dr.  G.  O.  Fay. 

John  Catlin  Bull  was  bom  at  Southbury,  Conn.,  October  12,  1824. 
An  orphan,  educated  at  Tale  college  and  seminary,  and  licensed  to 
preach,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  in  1852,  one 
year  before  the  death  of  Principal  Weld,  and  never  seeking  and 
always  declining  higher  stations,  he  continued  a  teacher  for  twenty* 
eight  years.  His  death  occurred  July  12,  1880,  after  a  painfal 
illness  of  several  weeks.  He  found  in  the  corps  of  instructors  com- 
posing, a  generation  ago,  |the  faculty  of  the  American  Asylum, 
congenial  fellowship;  and  his  prominent  affection  for  deaf-mutes 
and  hearty  interest  in  whatever  affected  their  daily  life  and  school 
experience,  fully  absorbed  his  attention  and  sympathy.  He  per- 
formed  his  school  work  with  fidelity  and  devotion.  He  won  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  with  skillful  methods  and  with  patient 
care  led  them  towards  the  acquisition  of  elementary  learning  and 
mental  power.  For  ten  years,  1867-77,  he  conducted  with  full 
success  and  prosperity  the  Gallaudet  scientific  class.    Believing,  with 
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his  associates,  that  deaf-mntes  would  be  most  profited  by  school 
work  less  pretentiously  styled,  in  1877  he  resumed  his  place  in  the 
general  curriculum  of  school  work,  and  became  occupied  more  fully, 
and  mainly,  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition. 

He  read  widely  in  historical,  elegant,  and  current  literature.  In 
the  social  life  of  polished  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  more  retired 
experience  of  'domestic  endearments  and  responsibilities,  he  was 
characterized  by  remarkable  purity  of  thought  and  speech,  prominent 
sensibility  and  habitual  delicacy  and  modesty  of  spirit.  He  loved 
the  sunshine  of  thought,  of  feeling  and  of  life,  and  contributed 
continually  of  his  own. 

David  Ely  Bartlett. 

By  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

David  Ely  Bartlett,  the  son  of  Eev.  Shubael  and  Fanny  Leffingwell, 
Bartlett,  was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  September  29, 1805,  and 
died  in  Hartford,  October  29,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four — died  in 
the  harness  with  an  experience  of  fifty-one  years  spent  continuously 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  four  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Yale  college  in  1828,  he  was  an  instructor  in  the 
American  Asylum.  During  twenty  years,  from  1632  to  1852,  he 
taught  with  distinction  in  the  New  York  Institution.  During  eight 
years,  from  1852  to  18G0,  he  conducted  a  private  school  for  deaf^ 
mutes  in  Ponghkeepsie,  and,  assisted  by  his  talented  and  devoted 
wife,  laid  the  foundations  broad  and  deep  of  the  mental  and  moral 
culture  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  deaf-mutes  in  the  land. 
This  class  of  pupils  no  longer  continuing  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  his  school,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
instructor  in  the  American  Asylum  then  offered  him,  and  for  nine- 
teen years,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  gave  to  that  time-honored 
institution  the  best  fruits  of  his  eminent  ability. 

His  friend  and  fellow-collegian,  Bev.  John  B.  Keep,  in  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  life,  published  in  the  Annals  of  January  1880,  thus 
truthfully  and  appreciatively  speaks  of  a  man  whom  none  knew  but 
to  love,  none  named  but  to  praise. 

<<If  ever  a  man  was  fore-ordained  to  a  special  calling,  and  adapted 
to  it  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  thus  set  apart  for 
the  pecuUar  work  of  his  life.  Beady  and  apt  as  he  was  in  speech, 
one  who  saw  him  use  signs  would  have  thought  that  he  could  never 
have  known  any  other  mode  of  communication.  His  mental  pro- 
cesses, in  determining  how  to  express  his  ideas,  were  so  easy  and 
rapid  that  he  had  no  consciousness  of  them.  They  were  as  easy 
and  natural  as  his  breath.        *       * 

**0i  Mr.  Bartlett  as  a  teacher,  it  is  to  be  said,  first  of  all,  that  he 
secured  the  love  of  his  pupils.  His  affectionate  nature  flowed  out 
towards  them  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.  His  skill  in  inter- 
preting their  half-formed  ideas  and  expressions  drew  them  towards 
nim  as  to  a  light  in  darkness.  All  their  little  troubles  and  sorrows 
were  looked  into,  and  tenderly  S3nnpathized  with.  With  his  loving 
arm  around  them,  he  would  comfort  them  as  a  mother  comforteth 
her  children.  In  his  picturesque  signs  he  would  go  with  them  to 
their  homes,  kiss  the  baby,  feed  the  chickens,  drive  the  cows  to 
pasture,  throw  stones  at  the  squirrels  running  along  the  fence,  play 
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with  the  kitten.  No  wonder  they  were  drawn  in  close  affection  to 
sach  a  magical  friend.  Yet,  while  he  rarely  failed  to  win  the  Iotb 
of  those  he  taught,  he  was  not  neglectful  of  discipline.  He  could 
reprove,  as  well  as  commend.  Those  who  taught  in  adjoining  rooms 
used  often  to  hear  his  objurgations,  uttered  aloud,  as  he  addressed 
himself  to  some  idle  or  inattentive  pupil.  Those  whom  he  had  most 
occasion  to  reprimand,  however,  were  as  forward  as  any  to  say  they 
loved  Mr.  fiartlett.  Moreover,  he  exerted  himself  from  the  first, 
most  assiduously,  to  improve  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  constant  and  untiring  in  inculcating  gentleness,  kindness 
and  politeness. 

''But  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  merits  as  a  teacher,  we 
would  mention :  First,  his  power  of  making  himself  understood  on 
any  subject  which  was  within  the  scope  of  the  minds  he  had  to 
deal  with.  A  second  peculiar  merit  was  his  indefatigable  industry. 
Whatever  he  undertook  to  get  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  was 
sure  to  be  lodged  there  by  his  unceasing  re-iteration.  He  knew 
nothing  of  time  or  fatigue  while  in  his  classes.  He  never  sat  down, 
unless  while  correcting  a  composition.  Third,  his  pleased  and  de- 
lighted expression,  when  his  pupils  did  well,  operated  as  a  charm  to 
draw  them  on  to  eager  and  pains-taking  effort.  Fourth,  he  was 
persistent  in  his  endeavor  to  make  his  pupils  understand  and  prac- 
tise the  common  forms  of  expression,  and  with  distinguished  sac- 
cess.  No  pupils  surpassed  his  in  their  ability  and  readiness  to* 
answer  such  questions  as  were  likely  to  be  asked  them  as  they  went 
among  speaking  people.  Fifth,  he  was,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, assiduous  in  teaching  minor  morals  and  manners. 

''But  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  distin^shed 
as  a  teacher  by  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  training  of 
the  heart.  Duty  to  God,  faith  and  love  to  Christ,  entered  into  all 
his  instruction,  and  into  all  parts  of  it.  No  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  enforce  these  themes  with  all  the  power  of  his  loving  heart. 
Little  children,  under  his  guidance,  were  taught  to  close  even  their 
first  letters  home  with  the  prayer,  'May  God  bless  and  keep  yon 
always,'  and  so  to  carry  the  thought  of  God  to  homes  where  it  had 
never  come  before.  Left  wholly  to  himself,  he  would  have  made 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  his  chief  text-books,  and  they  were 
mainly  so  as  it  was.  Here  was  language  on  which  he  delighted  to 
dwell;  here  were  fountains  of  living  water,  which  he  delisted  to 
impart.  Springing,  as  his  instructions  did,  from  his  own  warm  heart 
and  simple  faith,  they  were  always  fresh  and  interesting.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  else  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  religious  instructions 
would  have  made  him  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors." 

He  rests  from  his  labors.    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

William  Libbsas  Bibd. 

By  Job  Williams. 

William  Libbeas  Bird  was  bom  at  Prospect,  Conn.,  November  18, 
1849.  He  became  deaf  in  his  seventh  year,  and  in  his  ninth  entered 
the  American  Asylum.  Three  years  thereafter  he  ent-ered  its  high 
class  and  remained  a  member  of  it  five  years.  He  next  entered 
the  National  College  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  four  years  thereafter, 
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in  1870,  gradaated  with  the  highest  honors.  He  entered  at  once  into 
the  service  of  the  census  barean^  but  was  soon  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  high  class  in  the  Yirginia  Institution.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  1871,  he  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  at  the  American 
Asylum,  his  alma  mater,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  rare  acceptance  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  January  11,  1879.  In  1875  he  was  married  to 
Uiss  Gertrude  Emerson,  herself  a  graduate  of  the  high  class  and  a 
teficher. 

He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  active  and  original  intelligence.  He 
was  interested  in  every  practical  subject  of  thought  and  loved  all 
useful  labor.  Life  to  him  had  no  dullness,  no  drudgery.  His 
understanding  and  reflection  was  remarkably  ripe  and  correct.  His 
personal  temper  was  retiring  and  yet  fearlessly  persistent  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty.  He  made  the  daily  life  and  experience 
of  his  pupils  his  own,  and  by  his  cordial  sympath^r,  his  sincere, 
unselfish,  tender,  paternal  interest,  won  to  an  universal  degree 
their  respect,  their  love,  their  complete  obedience.  He  had  the 
intuitive  comprehension  of  fitness  in  the  affairs  of  life  that  marks 
the  cultivated  gentleman.  His  religious  and  moral  convictions  were 
Gorrect  and  controlling.  He  was  permitted  in  his  fragment  of  life, 
80  sadly  brief,  to  attain  the  completness  and  symmetry  and  perfec- 
tion of  character  that  few  attain  at  any  age. 

Jacob  YanNostband. 
By  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  New  York  on  the  29th  of  November,  1879, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  Jacob  YanNostrand,  A.  M.,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country.  He  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Institution  from 
1888  to  1857.  From  1857  to  1876  he  was  principal  of  the  Texas 
Institution  at  Austin.  In  1876  he  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
New  York  Institution,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  his  duties  as  professor  until  death  brought  to 
a  close  his  singularly  useful  career  of  forty<-one  years. 

Mr.  YanNostrand  was  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  vital 
religion.  In  his  daily  conversation  there  was  no  selfish  assertion. 
The  set  phrase  of  the  pharisee,  the  cant  of  the  hypocrite,  even  the 
sweet,  spontaneous  expression  of  the  unconscious  Christ-lover,  all 
were  absent;  biit  there  was  an  undertone  in  what  he  said,  and  a 
suggestion  in  what  he  did,  from  which  his  true  relations  to  Him 
whom  he  had  accepted  as  his  Redeemer  were  to  be  naturally  inferred. 

Habitually  he  was  quiet  without  inanity,  neat  without  fastidious- 
ness, punctual  without  obtrusiveness,  modest  without  timidity, 
patient  without  abasement,  exact  without  affectation,  urbane  without 
sycophancy,  refined  without  feebleness,  elegant  without  ostentation, 
dignified  without  arrogance ;  and,  with  all  this,  he  was  sound  to  the 
core  as  to  truth,  purity,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  magnanimity. 

The  soul  of  honor,  he  could  always  be  trusted.  The  imperson* 
ation  of  good-will,  he  was  never  appealed  to  for  assistance  in  vain. 

Buch  a  man  could  hardly  help  being  a  good  teacher.  His  example 
was,  in  itself,  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  placed  under  his 
—12 
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care,  unconsciously  establishing  in  them  habits  important  to  their 
well-being  and  favorable  to  their  intellectual  progress.  Add  to  tUa 
his  high  culture,  clear  intellect,  analytical  methods,  and  deep  interest 
in  the  work  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  the  combination  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  In  his  use  of  the  sign-language,  to  which  he 
attached  great  value  as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  he  was  clear, 
nice,  exact,  and  methodical,  rather  than  forcible  or  graphic.  Every 
gesture  was  complete  in  itself  and  true  to  its  purpose,  so  that  be 
seldom  failed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  thought 
he  intended  to  convey.  His  practice  embraced  three  points  he  con- 
sidered of  especial  importance: 

1.  A  thorough  elucidation  of  the  subject  to  be  studied,  and  of  the 
language  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

2.  The  assignment  of  long  lessons  to  be  committed  thorou^y 
to  memory  and  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  text-book,  his  idea 
being  that  the  continuous  current  of  language  passing  through  the 
mind  must,  of  necessity,  induce  correct  habits  of  thought  and 
expression. 

3.  The  frequent  exercise  of  his  pupils  in  a  few  simple  principles 
of  composition,  the  violation  of- which  was*  destructive  of  all  gooA 
writting,  conformity  with  which  was  conducive  to  correctness  and 
even  elegance  of  style.  The  answers  to  questions  and  the-^odris 
of  letters  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  principal,  he  wrote 
for  his  pupils,  after^they  had  completed  similar  compositions  of  their 
own,  were  such  exquisite  specimens  of  English,  that,  in  their  admir- 
ation, those  for  whom  they  were  designed  could  not  refrain  from 
offering  daily  adulation.. 

His  moral  and  religious  influence  was  positive.  Every  week  he 
enforced  in  a  lecture  to  his  classes  a  lesson  of  duty;  and,  in  his 
turn,  he,  from  time  to  time,  officiated  in  the  chapel  before  all  the 
pupils.  The  plain  words  of  scripture  were  his  inspiration,  rather 
than  the  tenets  of  the  schools,  and  his  simple,  unsectarian  teachmg 
was  adapted  to  seal  to  Christ  the  soul  of  the  believer,  under  whatever 
name  he  might  he  called. 

Miss  Sarah  Pebbt. 
By  Miss  K.  Thompson. 

Since  the  last  convention,  three  teachers  from  the  Ohio  Instita- 
tion,  who  were  then  present,  have  finished  their  work,  and  of  all  it 
may  be  said,  ''well  done." 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Miss  Sarah  Perry,  who  entered  upon 
her  work  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  though  mature  beyond  ner 
years.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  her  family  to  Columbus,  her  ed- 
ucation had  been  carried  on  at  home,  under  the  instruction  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  minister.  After  that  she  entered  the  high  school 
and  finished  the  course  in  two  years.  While  pursuing  her  studies 
she  had  been  interested  in  deaf-mutes,  and  resolved  to  devote  her- 
self to  their  instruction.  She  brought  to  the  work  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm,  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  to  this  end  made 
the  interests  of  the  deaf-mutes  her  own.  By  almost  constant  asso- 
ciation with  them,  outside  the  school-room,  m  their  recreations  and 
social  life,  she  soon  became  familiar  with  their  language.  Their 
society  was  always  pleasant  to  her,  and  whatever  she  did  for  them 
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I  vns  ecmsidered  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  duty.  Her  interest  and 
I  zeal  in  her  work  led  her  utterly  to  disregard  all  indications  of  the 
I  insidious  disease  which  resulted  in  her  premature  death.  After  six 
f  years  of  more  than  faithful  service,  her  failing  health  did  not  ad- 
)  monish  her  to  relax  her  labors. 

To  those  who  noticed  her  failing  strength,  it  was  painful  to  see 
the  little  thought  or  eare  she  had  for  herself.  She  consented  to 
leave  her  school-room  only  a  little  more  than  a  week  before  her 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  June,  1879.  Her  dying  words 
were :  *'I  am  glad  I  have  lived  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  Her  memory 
will  be  perpetuated  for  years  to  come  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  yearly  interest  to  be  used  in  supplying  books  and  papers 
for  the  younger  pupils  of  the  institution — an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Miss  Harriet  Dare. 

By  Miss  K,  Thompson,  .  ^ 

Scarcely  one  who  was  present  at  the  last  convention  but  will  re- 
call the  noble  presence  and  the  attractive,  genial  face  of  Miss  Harriet 
Dare.  Not  in  pain  and  weariness  and  failing  strength  did  she  finish 
her  work,  but  in  the  full  flush  of  health  and  all  its  pleasures,  she 
laid  down  her  armor.  Stricken  down  in  a  moment,  she  left  her 
work  weU  done.  With  the  close  of  her  week's  work,  on  Saturday, 
she  left  her  school-room  never  more  to  enter  it.  Going  out  for  a 
ride  with  a  friend  in  the  afternoon,  the  swift  sharp  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy called  her  to  her  reward,  and  only  her  lifeless  form,  lovely 
even  in  death,  came  back  to  us. 

Miss  Dare  was  a  person  remarkably  fitted,  by  peculiar  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  for  the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged.  She 
had  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  which  was  her  native  place.  For  a  long  time  she  had 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Byers,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
state  charities,  and  at  his  urgent  solicitude,  accepted  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  a  bovs'  refuge,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  position  in  that 
state  never  before  filled  by  a  lady,  and  then  considered  experimental. 
So  well  qualified  was  she  for  this  peculiar  work,  and  so  earnestly 
did  she  engage  in  it,  that  she  made  the  experiment  a  success,  and 
more  than  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  doubted  its  wis- 
dom. She  possessed  rare  skill  in  controlling  bad  boys,  and  her 
influence  for  good,  upon  all  who  came  under  her  instruction,  was 
remarkable.  Circumstances  beyond  her  control  brought  her  labors 
to  a  close,  after  two  years  in  the  refuge,  and  in  1876  she  accepted 
a  situation  in  the  Ohio  Institution.  She  brought  to  her  work  there 
the  same  qualifications  that  had  made  her  work  elsewhere  so  suc- 
cessful. She  was  thoroug;h  in  everything.  She  never  did  any  half- 
way work,  nor  accepted  it  from  others.  Obedience  was  made  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  a  task.  The  dullest  pupil  was  not  neglected, 
and  the  worst  was  not  considered  too  bad  to  be  reformed.  Her 
strong  character  left  its  impress  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her. 
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In  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  institntion 
has  lost  a  most  efficient  teacher,  and  the  deaf  a  friend  most  so- 
licitous for  their  welfare. 

Miss  Gertbude  Woofteb. 
By  Miss  Kate  Thompson. 

The  death  of  Miss   Gertrude  Woofter  has  occurred  so   recently  | 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  fully  known.    At  the  close  of  the  | 
year,  she  left  school  in  her  ustial  health  and  with  the  expectation  | 
of  returning,   but  the  Great   Superintendent  has  called  her  to  heri 
reward.    She,  too,  left  a  record  as  teacher  worthy  to  be  imitated,  i 
She  became  connected  with  the  institution  in  l&Yl,   and,,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year  spent  in  rest  and  recreation,  has  since  then  de- 
voted all  her  energies  to  the  work  of  mute  instruction.    She  was 
efficient,  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 

She  died  in  Chicago,  on  the  13th  of  August. 

Selah  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait,  for  many  years  the  senior  teacher  in  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  bom  in  Preston,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1829.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he  be- 
came deaf  from  inflammation  following  a  severe  cold.  He  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  New  York  City,  then  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet.  Here  he  remained  for  seven  years,  gradu- 
ating in  1848.  The  next  fall,  having  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Peet  to  Mr.  Officer,  who  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
this  institution.  In  1858,  when  he  had  been  teaching  ten  years,  he 
married  Phoebe  M.  Van  Doren,  of  this  institution.  He  also  bought 
a  lot  and  built  a  house,  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  80,  1882,  at  the  age  of  53,  having  taught  thirty-four 
years.  Mr.  Wait  was  eminently  though  quietly  social  in  his  dispo- 
sition. After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wait,  in  1875,  he  kept  together  nis 
family  of  five  children,  one  of  whom  has  now  been  for  two  years  a 
teacher  in  this  institution ;  another  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
Illinois  College,  a  third  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  here,  and  the 
two  youngest  are  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  city  schools. 

The  influence  and  example  of  Mr.  Wait,  both  as  teacher  in  the 
institution  and  as  a  member  of  the  community,  were  in  the  hijgh- 
est  degree  worthy  and  honorable.  As  an  instructor  he  was  kmd, 
patient,  cheerful,  industrious,  apt  to  teach,  an  excellent  sign-maker, 
fruitful  in  illustrations.  As  a  citizen  he  was  social,  benevolent, 
public  spirited,  just,  and  ready  to  help  in  every  good  work.  His  | 
advice  was  highly  valued  and  often  sougnt  by  the  mutes  of  Illinois. 
A  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  as  a 
Christian  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
and  his  influence  upon  the  generations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
long  be  remembered.  His  acquaintances  and  associates  can  say  of 
him  with  truth,  ** Integer  vita,  scelerisque  purus." 
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Ahos  Lewelltn  Pbttikgell. 

By  A.  L.E.  Crouter, 

[  Amos  Llewellyn  Pettingell,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  has  passed  away  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  con- 
TentioD.  He  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  on  the  18th  of 
Jane,  1852,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  sorrow  of  his  relatives 
and  friends,  after  a  painless  illness,  suddenly  expired  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  of  December,  1880.  His  father,  the  Eev.  I.  H.  Pet- 
tin^ell,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  work,  being  now  connected 
inAi  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  where  it  was  his  pleasure  to  labor 
side  by  side  with  his  son  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  Mr.  Pettingell,  after  having  received  a  liberal  edu- 
eation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  became  regularly  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  in  June,  1871,  and  though  young 
k  years  and  experience,  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal  and  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  sign  language  and  the  methods  of  imx)arting 
instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  he  soon  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in  the  work.  As  an  instruc- 
tor he  was  pains-taking  and  very  successful.  He  was  energetic, 
industrious,  sympathetic  and  patient  in  all  his  efforts  to  advance 
tte  interests  of  the  class  with  which  he  had  chosen  to  cast  his  lot. 
Possessed  of  a  highly  moral  and  religious  nature,  he  was  especially 
saecessful  in  his  labors  to  advance  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  not  demonstrative  in  his  professions,  nor  very  active  m  out- 
side church  work,  but  in  a  quiet  Christian  way  daily  strived  to  labor 
as  best  he  could  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellows,  and  to  serve  the 
IXyine  Master  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all 
his  strength  and  with  all  his  mind. 

HoBACE  Smith  Gillett. 
By  J.  C.  Gordon. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1882,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  there 
fell  asleep  one  whose  life  was. wrought  into  the  lives  of  those  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  to  a  degree  that  has  rarely  been  equalled ; 
and,  while  these  lives  are  Horace  Smith  Gillett's  most  enduring 
memorial,  it  is  fitting  that  this  convention  should  do  what  in  it  lies 
to  keep  his  memory  green.  His  was  a  character  to  inspire  love  and 
lespect  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  an  affectionate  regard  he  won 
from  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  Of  dignified  mien,  of 
quiet  and  unassuming  ways,  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  why  he 
should  be  so  loved  of  men,  till  nearer  acquaintance  revealed  the 
man  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  soul  symmetrically  developed.  His  char- 
*eter  rested  upon  an  honesty  that  was  transparent,  a  conscientious- 
ness that  was  rare,  and  a  devotion  to  God  that  kept  him  very  near 
to  the  Divine  Master. 

Mr.  Gillett  entered  the  Ohio  Institution  as  a  teacher  in  1841,  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  in  1850,  and  five 
;  years  later  entered  the  Indiana  Institution,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  ^'high  class"  from  its  organization  until   his  death.      He    wa 
thus  continuously  engaged  in  the  work  so  dear  to  his  heart  for  as 
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period  of  more  than  forty  years.  As  a  teacher  his  labors  were 
crowned  with  great  success.  Ever  gentle,  kind,  sympathetic  and 
remarkably  patient,  he  wrought  not  only  with  skill  and  far-seeing; 
wisdom  in  the  class-room,  but  he  was  as  a  father  to  every  pupil 
who  came  under  his  instruction. 

Mr.  Gillett  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  scholarly  tastes, 
of  rare  common  sense,  and  always  and  everywhere  a  courteous 
Christian  gentleman. 

Such  in  brief  was,  such  is  Horace  Smith  Gillett,  for 

"He  who  In  God  lives,  llveth  evermore." 

Walteb  W.  Angus. 
By  Dr.  T.  Maclntire. 

Walter  W.  Angus  has  been  called  away  since  the  last  convention. 
He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  New  York.  He  lost  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  after  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write.  By  the 
aid  of  friends  he  continued  his  studies  at  home  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  retained  his  power  of  speech  almost  unimpaired,  although 
entirely  deaf,  but  could  not  understand  the  speech  of  others.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the  high  class  of  the  New  Tork 
Institution.  After  two  or  three  years'  training  as  a  teacher  there, 
he  was  called  to  the  Michigan  Institution,  and  thence  to  Indiana, 
where  he  taught  with  great  success  until  his  death  in  September, 
1879.  Mr.  Angus  was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  char- 
acter, and  of  untiring  industry.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his 
reading  and  information  were  extensive.  His  attainments  were  such 
as  to  deserve  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Mr.  Angus  was  a  forcible  writer,  as  his  oration  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  New  York,  and  papers  published  in  the  Annals,  show. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  associates,  he  was  dignified,  courteous 
and  kind.  As  a  friend,  he  was  faithful  and  true.  He  was  always 
ready  to  counsel  and  assist  his  less  experienced  associates. 

By  all  his  associates  and  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  he 
was  esteemed  a  sincere  Christian.  He  is  parted  from  us,  but  his 
influence  for  good  in  the  course  of  deaf-mute  education  in  the  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Indiana  institutions,  where  he  laboredi  is  still 
felt,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him, 

Theodore  Crawford  Bowles. 

By  G.  L.  W. 

Theodore  Crawford  Bowles,  coming  to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction late  in  life,  and  dying  soon  after,  was  not  well  known  in 
the  profession,  but  in  his  own  institution,  and  among  his  immediate 
associates,  his  worth  and  ability  were  both  recognized  and  respected. 
His  career  as  an  educator,  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
continued  as  agent  of  an  educational  publishing  house,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  drew  to  its  support  so 
much  of  the  intelligence  and  ener^,  as  well  as  the  physical  forces 
of  the  country.  The  contriving  mmd  and  relentless  energy  of  Cap- 
tain Bowles  could  not  be  hidden  in  the  office  of  quartermaster  of 
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the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Begiment,  but  speedily  foahd  vent  in  a  higher 
office,  as  commander  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  Ind.  The  arduous  labors 
involved,  combined  with  previous  exposure,  too  severe  for  even  his 
herculean  frame,  planted  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  finally  took 
from  earth  the  soul  of  him  who  was  an  ornament  to  it. 

With  ill  health  came  the  inability  to  struggle  with  the  world  as 
he  had  once  done,  and  thinking  that  greater  quiet  and  peace  might 
be  obtained  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf,  than  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  law,  in  which  he  had  engaged  af tei?  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
sought .  and  obtained  the  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Kan- 
sas Institution  at  Olathe.  Of  his  subsequent  career  little  need  be 
said.  The  fruits  of  his  energy  and  ability  are  apparent.  Under 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  substantial  improvements  in  buildings  and 
appointments  were  the  order  of  the  day.  His  policy,  bounded  by 
no  narrow  views,  looked  constantly  to  great  things,  worthy  of  the 
young  state  of  whose  record  and  progress  he  was  so  proud.  His 
mistakes  were  those  chargeable  not  to  the  weak  mind  nor  cold  heart, 
bat  to  the  infirmities  of  disease  and  inexperience  in  the  special  work 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  For  one  year  only,  was  he  able  to  attend 
actively  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  then  smitten  down  by  his  old 
eo^my,  a  constant  battle  was  waged  for  life.  Suffering  indescrib- 
able torture,  hoping  against  fate,  his  courage  failed  not  while  life 
iwnaiiied. 

The  desire  for  health 'and  strength  so  often  expressed,  was  all  that 
he  might  complete  the  plans  which  had  been  formed,  and  carry  to 
fit  termination  the  schemes  of  improvement  but  just  begun. 

On  April  4th,  1879,  Major  Bowles  tendered  his  resignation  as 
superintendent  of  the  Institution,  and  on  April  8th,  that  great  h^rt, 
filled  with  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  mstruction, 
ceased  to  beat. 

Lkvat  C.  WmppLB. 

By  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay. 

Levat  C.  Whipple,  for  ten  years  teacher  of  the  private  oral  school 
at  Mystic  Eiver,  Conn.,  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1879.  Mr. 
Whipple  was  a  man  of  lovely  temper,  of  unwearied  patience,  of  in- 
defatigable industry,  of  single-hearted  devotion. 

He  labored  for  his  idea  as  well  as  for  his  pupils,  and  any  man 
that  does  that,  will  achieve  success,  no  matter  what  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  his  system.  His  so-called  *'Niatural  Alphabet,''  de- 
picted more  obviously  than  Mr.  Bell's  the  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech  in  the  processes  of  articulation,  but  his  analysis  of  sounds 
was  neither  so  systematic  nor  so  exhaustive.  He  had  several  pupils 
who  learned  from  him  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  after  they  had 
graduated  mute  from  other  institutions,  and  these  gave  him  a  repu- 
tation in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Among  these  pupils  may  be 
mentioned  Miss  Putnam,  of  Saratoga,  Miss  Warren,  of  Albany,  and 
the  Lawrences,  of  Tom  Biver,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Searing, 
better  known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Howard  Glyndon,  was  also 
for  some  time  under  his  instruction. 

Mr.  Whipple  was  still  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
To  our  limited  vision  his  death  seems  untimely,  for  he  was  one  im- 
portant factor  in  the  complex  problem  of  deaf-mute  education,  and 
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hud  he  lived,  his  system  woald  probably  have  taken  such  form  and 
shape  as  to  have  rendered  great  service  to  oar  work.  Even  now 
it  may  not  prove  one  of  the  lost  arts,  as  members  of  his  family  are 
endeavoring  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  make  his  success  theirs. 
His  method  of  instmtstion  in  language  approached  most  nearly  to 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  method,  but  it  needed  time  to 
carry  it  out.  He  was  successful  in  giving  a  fair  knowledge  of 
idiomatic  English  to  some  of  his  pupUs,  but  it  was  triumph  in 
teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  that  chiefly  constituted  his 
excellence.  Mr.  Whipple  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  between  him  and  its  principal.  Dr.  I.  L.  Feet, 
grew  up  an  intimacy  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  re8X)eot.  It  is 
to  Dr.  Feet  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  estimate  of  his  work. 

Chablss  D.  McCot. 
By  C.  IV.  Ely. 

Charles  D.  McCoy,  late  principal  of  the  Yirginia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  was  bom  in  Fauquier  county^  Yir- 
giuia,  near  WarrentQn,  Dec.  16,  1887.  His  parents  were  William 
McCoy  and  Sallie  Kemper  McCoy.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  private  schools  and  academy  of  his  native  place.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course  adopted  the 
profession  of  teaching,  commencing  the  work  as  assistant  in  the 
Staunton  Academy,  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1860. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
by  successive  promotions  reached  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
takin  nrisoner  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  12,  1864,  and 
confinea  at  Fort  Delaware,  Fulaski  and  Morris  Island,  till  June  21, 
1835.  The  following  year  be  taught  in  the  Staunton  Male  Academy. 
October  8th,  1866,  he  became  principal  of  the  Natchez  institute, 
Natchez,  Miss.  In  August,  1868,  he  was  chosen  senior  teacher  of 
the  blind,  in  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind;  and  in  Au^st,  1871,  became  principal  of  that  Instita- 
tion,  retaining  the  p'osition  till  his  death. 

Mr.  McCoy  was  married  October  1,  1866,  to  Miss  Minnie  Jenkins, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  ^who,  with  five  children,  survives  him.  He  died 
of  consumption,  at  his  home  in  Staunton,  September  11,  1879,  his 
last  words  being :  'Waiting  for  the  Lord." 

Mr.  McCoy  was  taken  away  in  his  prime,  at  the  very  height  of 
his  usefulness,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt,  not  only  in  the  institu- 
tion and  community  where  his  Ufe  was  spent,  but  at  the  homes  of 
the  afflicted  children  who  had  received  his  fatherly  care.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
positions  of  trust  which  he  lUled,  testify  to  his  excellence  and 
sterling  worth. 

David  H.  Carboll. 

By  Prof.  G.  Wing. 

David  H.  Carroll,  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  Institution,  died 
May  7,  1882,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Lexington,  Ohio^  received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
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sehools,  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  twelve,  attended  the  Ohio  In- 
fltitation  two  years,  and  graduated  from  the  National  College  at  Wash- 
ington with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  in  June,  1873. 

In  September,  1&I9,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota 
Institution,  where  he  continued  until  his  work  was  interrupted  by 
the  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death.  His  wife  and  infant 
daughter  surviye  him. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Carroll  was  earnest,  hard-working,  and  highly 
successful.  As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  was  above  criticism.  His 
noble  character,  his  devout  and  consistent  Christian  life,  his  wise 
and  efficient  methods  of  instruction,  his  earnestness  and  faithfulness 
in  every  duty,  his  kindness  and  self-sacrifice,  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  ^institution  where  he  labored.  Among  the  pu|)ils,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  pure  and  upright  character  has  been  of  incalculable 
value.  To  his  associates  he  was  a  mentor,  Spurring  them  by  his 
example  to  higher  aims  and  greater  efforts. 

John  Babbett  McGunn. 
By  Prof.  R.  Matkison^ 

Mr.  J.  B.  McGunn,  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  died  at  Belleville 
on  the  2lBt  of  January,  1880,  aged  70  years.  He  came  fo  this 
country  from  Ireland  in  1854,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  the 
institution  at  New  York.  Bemoving  to  Canada  soon  afterwards,  he 
started  the  first  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  that  country,  and  was  the 
pioneer  teacher  there.  He  labored  faithfully  in  the  work  amid  many 
discoaragements,  and  by  his  pen  and  voice  in  all  the  counties,  aroused 
the  interest  which  finally  induced  the  legislature  to  erect  the  insti- 
tution at  Belleville.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  inca- 
pacitated from  active  labor,  but  every  day,  while  his  stren^h 
Eermitted,  he  visited  the  school,  and  when  unable  to  do  so  durmg 
is  last  illness,  his  conversation  was  always  directed  to  how  the 
condition  of  the  mutes  in  Ontario  might  be  improved.  In  his  death, 
the  mutes  everywhere  lost  an  earnest  counselor,  and  his  many  ad- 
mirers a  warm-hearted  friend.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  esteemed 
him  most.  He  died  in  peace,  with  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

The  mutes  of  Ontario  especially  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
to  show  it,  are  about  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,^  over  his 
remains,  at  the  cemetery  at  Belleville. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  by  W.  A.  Caldwell,  in  reference  to  the 
late  P.  Fowler,  of  the  California  Institution.  ^ 

After  the  notice  of  Prof.  Bartlett's  life  had  been  read,  Mr.  Wells, 
a  deaf-mute,  said  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bartlett  in  1846. 
He  was  a  kind,  pains-taking  and  successful  teacher.  Mr.  Wells  was 
much  indebted  to  him,  and  trusted  he  was  happy  in  another  world. 

Mr.  Booth  was  a  pupil  in  Hartford  when  Mr.  Bartlett  came  there 
as  teacher,  and  was  with  him  afterward  as  a  teacher.  He  remem- 
bered Prof.  Bartlett  well,  and  had  met  him  several  times  recently. 
He  was  a  good  man,  a  faithful  teacher  and  friend.  His  anger  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time ;  if  he  corrected  pupils,  they  entertained  no 
iQ-wiU  against  him.  * 
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Prof.  NoYES--Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  I  think  we  cannot  bat 
be  impressed,  as  we  have  heard  from  these  departed  ones,  no  only 
what  a  long  list,  but  what  a  galaxy,  and  what  a  blessed  thng  to 
have  them  as  an  inspiration.  May  their  mantles  fall  upon  us  and 
may  we,  an  we  see  one  after  another  depart  and  enter  into 
rest,  renew  our  vigor  as  we  come  near  to  the  close  of  this  interest- 
ing convention.  May  we  buckle  on  our  armor,  and  with  new  reso- 
lution and  new  purpose,  God  helping  us,  determine  that  whatever 
we  have  to  do  we  will  do  with  our  might. 

The  Presidbnt — The  chair  would  inquire  of  Prof.  Ely  whether  he 
has  produced,  in  writing,  certain  suggestions  made  to  us  in  the 
mommg. 

Pbof.  Ely  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  to  meet  more  fully  the  denlreg  of  the  members  of  this  convention  and  to 
adyanoe  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  school- room  work*  the  execntlve  committee  be 
directed  to  take  into  consideration  the  prooticaJbility  of  oombininff  with  the  general  exer- 
cises at  the  next  convention,  some  of  the  features  of  normal  institute  work,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  committee  be  empoworeil  to  appoint,  previous  to  the  assemblinff  of  the 
convention,  a  teacher  of  experience  to  take  char«ro  of  each  of  such  branches  as  shall  to 
the  committee  seem  best  to  present  in  this  manner,  the  hours  for  holding  the  normal 
classes  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  ffeneral  exercises  of  the  ooaventton. 


Prop.  Walker— Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  seco 
the  motion,  believing  that  the  resolution,  if  carried  out,  will  be 
invalui^ble  aid  to  the  working  of  this  convention,  and  to  the  teach- 
ers in  their  school-rooms  after  they  leave  the  convention  and  enter 
upon  their  work  for  the  year.  We  have  had  .  a  taste  of  what 
these  meetings  might  be,  if  carried  out  fully  according  to  this  plan, 
in  two  meetmgs  we  have  held  during  the  sessions  of  this  conven- 
tion in  one  of  the  school-rooms.  I  believe  it  is  no  experiment.  It 
is  a  success  before  it  is  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  one 
in  this  convention  has  been  interested  in  the  papers  that  have  been 
presented,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  topics.  I  can 
say  for  myself  that  I  have  never  been  more  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  convention,  than  I  have  in  this.  But  we  should  not 
spend  all  our  time,  it  seems  to  me,  on  themes  and  papers  that  might 
be  sent  to  the  Annals,  for  instance,  for  publication,  and  be  read  ^th 
as  much  interest  and  profit  in  that  periodical  as  if  they  were  heard 
in  this  convention.  I  believe  this  resolution  is  not  only  practical 
but  practicable. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Pbof.  Noyes  read  the  following-  resolutions :    * 

Whebbas.  ^The  National  Deaf- Mute  GoUeice  in  Washington  has  rendered  great  tod 
efficient  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  In  the  United  States:  and 

Whebb^b,  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the.oollege  oome  trom  the  national  tieasorr* 
as  is  proper,  therefore, 

Rfisolved,  That  we.  directors,  superintendents,  principals  and  insf motors  of  theTsrions 
institutions  in  America  assembled  in  this  their  tentli  convention,  extend  to  the  authori- 
ties and  faculty  of  the  college,  our  grateful  recognition  of  the  good  work  already  aceom* 
plished.  and  would  most  respectfuilv  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
facilities  and  perfecting  the  curriculum  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  college,  as  best  they 
can  from  time  to  time,  that  the  graduates  may  enter  into  the  vcirious  professions  and 
spheres  of  life  open  to  them  with  an  education,  culture  and  character  that  shall  in  no 
way  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land;  and  moreover 

I^noli>ed,  That  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  seaaton 
and  representatives  in  Oongress  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  in  Washington,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  that  they  use  their  influence,  not  only  to  foster  and  support  Xhis  natipaai 
institution,  but  also  from  time  to  time  to  inorAaselts  funds,  so  as  to  enable  the  authorities 
?  li^  college  to  enlarge  or  increase  its  appliances  in  a  manner  becoming  this  natfonsl 
institution,  and  one  destined  to  be  so  useful  and  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the  vari- 
ous institutions  of  our  land,  and  upon  Uiis  increasing  portion  of  our  population. 
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Bf solved,  That  the  Becretary  famish  Dr.  £.  H.  Gallandet,  President  of  the  Colletre,  a 
COP7  of  these  resolutions. 

Prof.  Notes — It  has  been  my  pleasure  this  summer  to  attend 
three  or  four  commencement  exercises  in  colleges,  first  at  Garleton 
College,  Minnesota,  and  then  at  Yale  College,  where  I  graduated  in 
1852.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  these  commencement  exer- 
cises, Tvas  the  one  in  which  the  friends  of  the  college  rallied  round 
it  and  spoke  words  of  good  cheer  and  congratulation.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  in  Washington,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  being  the  one  from 
which  so  many  are  going  forth  annually,  some  of  whom  are  enter- 
ing  our  institutions  as  teachers,  we  ought  to  assure  the  president 
and  faculty  of  the  college  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them  and 
want  them  to  see  that  the  students,  when  they  leave,  are  young 
men  of  well  trained  minds  and  of  characters  above  reproach.  I  am 
inspired  largely  to  offer  these  resolutions  by  the  noble  character  of 
a  college  that  could  graduate  such  a  devoted  man  as  Professor  Car- 
roll. A  college  that  never  turned  out  but  one  such  man  would  pay, 
— a  man  so  pure,  so  eminently  useful  and  helpful,  and  whose  influ- 
ence is  felt  throughout  our  commonwealth.  It  is  proper  to  give 
this  college  a  word  of  good  cheer  and  to  tell  our  members  of  Con- 
gress that  they  be  not*  stingy  and  suspicious-  in  regard  to  funds. 
We  want  them  to  look  well  to  economy  in  the  use  of  the  people's 
money;  but  here  is  an  institution  that  is  widely  beneficial,  and  we 
appreciate  the  work  it  is  doing. 

Db.  MacIntibb  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Db.  Peet — ^l  think  there  can  be  but  one  voice  with  regard  to  these 
resolutions,  and  no  want  of  appreciation  or  respect  entertained  for 
this  college  and  its  work.  I  appreciate  it  more  and  more,  year  after 
year,  its  work,  its  graduates,  its  students,  its  faculty  and  its  presi- 
dent. There  is  only  one  point  in  connection  with  that  college  which 
I  should  like  to  have  changed^  and  if  it  could  be  done,  I  should 
feel  that  the  college  was  accomplishing  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf  than  it  has  been  able  to  heretofore.  In  our  part  of  the  country, 
there  are  some  deaf-mutes  who  are  prevented  from  going  to  the 
college  by  the  fact  that  though  the  board  and  tuition  are  furnished 
gratuitously,  there  are  incidental  expenses  amounting  to  $103  a 
year,  in  the  way  of  clothes,  and  traveling  expenses,  and  books,  for 
whicii  no  provision  is  made.  What  I  would* suggest  is  that  provi- 
sion be  made,  either  by  Congress,  as  is  done  at  West  Point,  or  by 
endowment  of  funds,  to  remit  to  the  students  the  whole  rather  than 
only  a  part  of  their  expenses,  so  that  no  deserving  deaf-mute,  capa- 
ble of  passing  the  college  course,  be  debarred  by  want  of  means  from 
enjoying  its  benefits. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Pbesident — I  may  take  a  single  moment  to  say  in  good  old 
Saxon,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  "We  thank  you." 

Besolutions  were  then  offered  as  follows,  all  of  which  were  adopted : 
By  Mr.  Gordon: 

B^solved,  That  all  InTltaUons  for  the  entertainment  of  the  next  convention  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  all  necessary  action  in  the 
premises. 
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By  Mr.  Atwood : 

Resolved—Thsit  P.  G.  Gillett  and  J.  H.  Woods  be  aoommittee  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted 
the  minutes  and  papers  of  this  oonTention  for  pnbUoatlon  and  distribution. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Fay: 

Resolved— Thtit  the  thanks  of  the  oonrentlon  nre  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Invitation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  their  wise  ireneroslty  in 
presentioflT  th^  profession  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Oonventlon  in  a  printed 
form:  also  to  Messrs.  G.  O.  Fay,  C.  8.  Perry  and  Robert  Patterson,  committee  on  publica- 
tion, for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  laborious  duties  conmutted 
to  their  care. 

By  Mr.  Crouter: 

Eesolved—ThHtthe  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  representatlTes 
of  the  press,  who  have  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  reported  its  daily  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Tate : 

Renoloed—ThaX  the  thanks  of  the  eonynntion  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  ChioRffo  and 
Alton  Railroad,  the  Wabash,  Ht.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  8t.  Louis  aod  Iroa 
Mountain  Railroad,  for  their  liberality  in  ffrautlnff  reduced  fares  to  delegates  passinff 
over  their  roads. 

By  Mr.  Greener: 

Resolved— Thai  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Gallaudet  and  his 
several  assistants  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  interpreted  the  deliberations 
to  the  deaf-mute  portion  of  the  convention. 

By  Mr.  Ely : 

Resolved— Thtit  the  th&Dkn  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  Its  president  and 
his  assistants  for  the  lotelliirence,  discrimination,  impartiality  and  courtesy  that  nave 
characterized  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

By  Mr.  Mathison: 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  H.  F.  Carriel,M.D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  his  courtesies  extended  to  tius 
convention. 

By  Mr.  Kennedy: 

Resolved— Thht  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  secretary  and 
his  assistants  for  the  full  and  accurate  record  of  our  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Gillespie: 

Resolved— That  we  recognize  the  courtesy  of  Hon,  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  Governor  of 
Illinois,  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Springer,  of  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  and  of  R.  A.  Mott.  of  Mmnesota,  in 
attending  our  sessions  and  in  contributing  so  substantially  to  our  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Haskins: 

Resolved— That  this  convention  recommend  to  Congress  that  provision  be  made  by  that 
honorable  body  for  the  higher  education  of  deaf-mute  ladles. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Fay  said  there  were  in  his  hands  between  two  and 
three  hundred  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  Convention,  which 
would  be  sent  to  all  who  applied. 

Mr.  Mathison  said  if  any  wished  < copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Belleville  Convention,  he  would  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  HiLMMOND  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved— ThaJtthis  convention  hereby  express  its  appreciation  of  the  overilowing hos- 
pitality extended  to  it  during  its  session  by  the  board  of  trustees,  represennng  tpe 
generous  policy  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  especially  for  the  untiring,  tne 
complete,  the  unbounded  attentions  of  the  ubiquitous  superintendent  and  his  scpoin- 
plished  family,  assisted  and  supported  so  fully  by  the  care  and  labor  of  his  business 
clerk,  the  matron  and  her  associates,  and  all  others  entrusted  with  responsible  care. 

Mr.  Hammond— Mr.  President,  in  offering  this  resolution,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  stronger,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  I  am  not  very 
much  given  to  speech-making.  I  will  say,  however,  that  such  a 
board  of  trustees,  that  is  willing  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility to  extend  the  iiospitalities  of  this  great- institution,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  profession,  but  also  in  quick  succession,  to  the 
graduates  of  this  institution — such  a  board  of  trustees  deserves  a 
higher  encomium  than  I  can  give.     As  soon  as  we  came  upon  the 
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gionnds  of  this  institution,  we  felt  as  if  we  owned  the  institution, 
80  freely  were  its  hospitalities  extended  to  us,  and  so  generously  were 
we  urged  to  visit  every  part  of  the  institution  at  our  own  con- 
venieuce. 

And  with  regard  to  the  superintendent,  I  may  add  that  we  could 
hardly  find  a  comer  or  nook  in  these  whole  grounds  that  we  would 
not  find  our  superintendent,  untiring  and  assiduous,  and  working 
continually  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  whether  it  were  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Wherever  you 
might  meet  the  superintendent,  he  never  seemed  weary  or  tired  or 
to  carry  any  care  upon  his  shoulders.  All  these  labors  seemed  to 
exert  no  effect  upon  him.  There  appeared  no  strain  upon  his  phys- 
ical endurance.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  any  responsible  position,  and  by  all 
persons  about  the  institution.  And,  sir,  it  seemed  to  me,  returning 
to  this  institution  after  an  absence,  as  if  it  wore  impossible  for  me 
to  take  in  at  once  all  that  had  been  done  since  I  first  entered  it. 

I  shall  g[0  away  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  to  think  that  I  had 
been  permitted  to  visit  such  an  institution.  [Continued  acclama- 
tion]. 

The  FBEsinENT — This  resolution  is  already  adopted. 

Fbof.  Swileb— I  suggest  that  we  adopt  the  resolution  by  a  stand- 
ing vote. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous standing  vote. 

■ 

Db.  GhjIiEtt — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies,  and  Mr.  President,  that  all  the  thanks  are 
by  no  means  due  from  you  to  this  institution,  or  to  its  trustees,  or 
officers,  least  of  all  to  the  superintendent.  If  you  have  had  half 
the  pleasure  that  we  have  had  in  seeing  you,  jou  have  been  more 
than  repaid.  There  was  more  than  pleasure  m  the  minds  of  the 
trustees  of  this  institution  when  they  instructed  me  to  send  forth 
to  you  invitations  to  hold  here  the  Tenth  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  suppose  that  I  have  had  an 
honor  during  the  last  few  days  that  probably  no  one  else  has  ever  en- 
joyed, and  tnat  is  of  being  the  one  who  seemed  to  be  chief  in  enter- 
taming  a  second  time  the  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  as  I  am  still  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
and  am  here  only  on  trial,  (for  I  was  informed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  nearly  twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  they  would  take  me  on 
trial,  and  if  I  succeeded  they  would  allow  me  to  stay),  if  I  am 
here  until  about  the  year  1900,  I  think  I  shall  entertain  the  fifteenth 
convention. 

But  I  was  about  to  remark  that  there  was  something  more  than 
pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  this  Institution,  and  of 
the  officers  in  its  employ,  who,  without  any  exception,  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  attending  and  of  participating  in  the 
pleasures  and  reaping  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
vention as  has  been  held  here.  I  have  taken  care  to-day  to  pass 
aroimd  among  my  comrades,  and  to  ask  them  what  kind  of  a  time 
they  have  had*  If  they  have  said  that  they  have  had  a  ''nice  time,"  I 
have  replied :  ''We  do  not  care  about  the  nice  time ;  but  have  you 
had  a  profitable  time,  something  that  will  help  you  in  your  work?^' 
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So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  had  a  nice  time,  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  work ;  oar  puiposes,  our  hopes  and  our  aims  have  been 
deepened.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with  one  voice,  all  persons 
present  have  said  that  the  character  of  onr  guests  has  been  such, 
their  zeal  and  enterprise  and  wise  counsels  have  been  such,  that  we 
have  had  not  only  a  most  joyous  time,  but  a  time  most  profitable 
to  us,  and  one  that  will  tell  in  the  future  history  of  this  instita- 
tion,  for  the  efficiency  of  its  officers  and  the  improvement  of  its 
pupils. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  had  a  great  many  delights  during  this  conven- 
tion. It  has  been  pleasant  to  sit  aiound  the  festive  and  social  board 
with  this  honored  man — the  President  (Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet)— whom 
I  was  most  anxious  should  be  made  president  of  the  convention, 
and  with  others  here,  I  have  had  a  very  great  delight  to  see  you, 
my  co-laborers,  from  all  over  this  great  land  of  ours.  I  have  had 
great  delight  and  intense  happiness  in  seeing  here  some  of  my  old 
comrades,  whom  I  first  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  let  me  tell  you,  my 
friend  and  brother,  that  the  most  difficult  enterprise  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  has  to  carry  out,  is  to  secure 
qualified,  and  to  retain  thoroughly  competent  teachers.  You  cannot 
make  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  in  three  or  in  five  years;  we 
are  talking  now  solemnly  and  on  solemn  things.  We  have  just  been 
saying  the  last  words  of  respect  for  our  fellow  comrades,  who  have 
gone  to  their  silent  rest  within  the  past  few  years,  and  in  the 
solemnity  of  such  a  presence,  we  say  it  is  a  solemn,  a  profoundly 
solemn,  an  awfully  solemn  thing  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  teacher 
to  deaf-mute  pupils ;  and  the  thing  that  the  superintendent  and  pre- 
siding officers  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  needs  to  look 
after  with  the  greatest  and  closest  care  and  scrutiny,  is  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  intrust  the 
instruction  of  a  dozen  immortal  minds,  to  mould  not  simply  their 
intellectual  life,  but  their  moral  and  religious  character. 

Well  might  any  one  tremble  in  the  presence  of  such  responsibili- 
ties as  these. 

It  is  to  aid  us  and  to  aid  these  trustees  in  such  work  as  this 
that  we  have  taken  great  delight  in  inviting  you  to  come  and  rest 
a  few  days  under  our  vine  and  fig-tree,  that  we  may  gather  wisdom 
for  our  comrades  and  co-laborers,  from  the  experience  gathered  here 
from  all  over  the  land — ^north,  south,  east  and  west.  And  I  stand 
here  to  say,  with  a  feeling  of  professional  thankfulness,  that  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  here  the  man  who  saw  a  little  tree  planted 
by  the  fathers  of  these  two  excellent  men  (Dr.  Feet  and  Dr.  (ral- 
laudet),  who  saw  a  little  shrub  growing  until  it  came  to  blossom 
into  a  great  tree  of  life,  and  a  great  tree  of  knowledge,  without  any 
threatening  angel  or  sword  of  fire  to  keep  away  those  who  wonla 
approach  the  tree;  but  with  the  angels  of  mercy  traveling  through 
the  land  and  gathering,  wherever  they  meet  them,  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  forest,  and  upon  the  wide  prairies,  these  uilfortunate  sonis 
and  carrying  them  and  urging  them  to  rest  securely  in  the  shade 
and  coolness  and  delights  of  these  beautiful  trees  and  partake  of 
their  fruit.  I  say  it  has  been  a  profound  pleasure  to  see  tnat  vener- 
able man,  whose  footsteps  will  not  be  going  in  and  out  much  longer. 
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Mfttiy  of  us  were  Bimngers;  we  shall  part  as  warm  friends^  As 
yoa  have  seen  proper  to  express  so  oeaatifully  appreciation  and 
thimis,  that  we  have  consented  to  receive  these  visits  of  angels  not 
unawares,  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  profoundly  thankful  and  grate- 
ful to  you  that  you  have  honored  us;  and  as  we  go  hence  to  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  we  shall  go  praying  that  the  blessing  of  God 
that  maketh  rich,  may.  fall  upon  those  who  remain  behind,  and  rest 
upon  those  who  go  hence. 

Mr.  President,  brethren  and  comrades,  may  God  bless  you  and 
keep  you  in  all  your  life.    [Great  applause]. 

Mb.  Gordon — I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  doinff  justice  to  some  in 
the  convention  if  I  do  not  say  what  little  I  have  to  say  at  this 
moment.  The  matter  of  practical  details,  or  little  things  which 
annoy  and  worry  and  plague  the  souls  of  many  of  our  younger 
instructors,  in  particular  in  regard  to  details  of  school-room  work, 
is  an  important  thing,  and  there  are  many  who  can  shed  hght 
upon  these  points.  At  the  informal  meeting  last  year  we  had  this 
subject  up ;  and  the  question  raised  is,  is  there  no  way  by  which 
we  can  all  learn  what  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
met  these  difficulties  in  instruction  ?  The  answer  given  then  is  the 
answer  I  wish  to  make  to  this  convention,  and  that  is,  that  we 
have  an  organ,  The  American  Artnah  for  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
whose  editor  will  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  all  these  puzzling 
questions  in  relation  to  the  details  of  school-room  work.  Let  us 
have  them  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Annals.  I  know  the  editor 
will  only  be  too  glad  to  have  this  brief  explanation. 

Prof.  Tate — I  second  the  remarks  made  by  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Some  persons  appear  to  have  the  idea  that  nothing  is  acceptable 
but  a  very  long  and  carefully  prepared  article;  but  short  articles 
are  always  most  acceptable.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Annals  could 
be  made  a  medium  of  these  communications. 

The  President — If  no  further  business  is  brought  forward,  the 
hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
convention  for  a  moment  or  two  while  I  say  a  word  in  parting. 

My  good  friend  Dr.  Gillett  and  I  have  sometimes  had  discussions ; 
he  has  often  had  the  last  word,  but  1  think  he  will  allow  me  to 
have  the  last  word  to-day. 

Dr.  Gillett — ^With  pleasure,  sir. 

Dr.  Gallaudet — ^He  has  been  so  kind  to  us  as  to  suggest  that 
we  have  come  in  here  upon  him  like  angels,  though  not  unawares. 
I  had  not  ventured  in  my  own  thought  to  arrogate  to  myself  the 
qualities  of  an  angel;  but  1  had  been  led  to  think,  as  I  was  con- 
templating the  happiness  of  the  days  that  have  so  pleasantly  rolled 
by,  that  I- had  reacned  a  little  heaven  on  earth;  and  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  great  favor  that  has  been  done  to 
us  in  that  we  have  oeen  permitted  to  come  to  this  most  hospitable 

flace,  and  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  it. 
do  not  think  the  description  ^ven  by  the  poet,  of  those  who  were 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  will  overstate  what  we  have  en- 
joyed here,  when  he  says : 
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They  eat.  they  drink,  and  In  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy.'* 
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For  certainly  here  we  have  eaten  and  drank  most  sumptiioasly  at 
the  bounteous  boards  of  our  host;  and  in  union  sweet,  if  we  have 
not  gained  that  goal  called  physical  immortality — which  w;e  wocdd 
not  desire — we  have  all  been  elevated  and  strengthened  in  those 
aspirations,  the  presence  of  which  within  the  human  heart  makes 
life  worth  living,  and  makes  us  all  immortal. 

So  I  conceive,  my  friends,  that  we  must  go  away  from  here  with 
gratitude  deep  in  our  hearts  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  proceedings  and  friendly  intercourse  of  this  convention. 

But  I  have  a  single  thought  in  addition  to  suggest  as  to  the 
character  of  our  meeting.  We  know  it  has  been  helpful;  we  know 
it  will  be  helpful  in  the  memory  of  each  one ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  peculiarities  which  call  for  our  special  gratitude.  We  have  here 
assembled  men  and  women  with  diverse  views,  who  work  in  different 
methods,  who  have  different  beliefs  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  whole 
class  for  whose  elevation  we  are  laboring;  and  yet  we  may  rejoice 
to  say  that  with  all  these  diverse  views,  we  are  now  separating  in 
harmony,  with  a  purpose  to  do,  rather  than  to  dispute;  to  accom- 
plish rather  than  to  express  extraordinary  differences  of  opinion. 
We  shall  all  go  to  our  homes  and  trv  to  show  in  our  work  that  we 
are  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  whose  needs  command  our 
efforts.    It  is  something  to  be  especially  grateful  for. 

Another  feature  of  this  convention,  and  of  our  conventions  in 
America,  is  this,  that  we  are  satisfied  to  come  together,  having 
different  views  and  methods,  without  a  partisan  purpose  to  carry 
the  convention,  or  to  secure  a  vote  for  this  method  or  that  system: 
and  so  no  one's  feelings  are  hurt ;  no  acerbity  of  disposition  is  brought 
to  the  front ;  no  violent  disputes  arise ;  but  in  earnest  emulation  we 
meet  together  as  brethren  in  unity.  For  this  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful ;  for  it  is  not  so  all  over  the  world.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  strength  in  our  work  in  America,  that  we  are  a 
multitude  in  unity,  holding  many  views,  strengthened  and  bound 
together  with  one  earnest  purpose.  I  am  sure  if  this  is  true,  and 
I  think  no  one  will  question  it,  that  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  are  such  a  convention,  that  we  have  a  history 
that  is  our  own;  and  now,  as  the  parting  moment  comes,  let  me 
remind  you,  dear  friends,  that  though  we  may  not  be  together  here 
in  the  daily  union  that  has  been  so  pleasant,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hospitalities  of  a  paternal  and  macemal  character,  in  which 
we  have  rejoiced  as  children  in  one  great  family,  we  may  yet  go 
hence  carrying  with  us  mental  pictures  that  memory  will  keep  fresh 
through  all  the  years  that  yet  remain  to  us  on  earth.  So  while  we 
go,  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  halcyon,  golden  days  spent  here 
m  Jacksonville,  in  this  noble  institution. 

I  will  ask  my  brother  to  dismiss  the  convention  with  an  appeal 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  benediction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  GAiiLAUDBT  offered  a  short  prayer  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  and  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  Shelbt  M.  Gullom,  Oovernor  of  Illinois. 

Sir: — The  following  report  for  the  two  years  ending  September 
SO,  1882,  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  tne  Education  of  the  filind. 

The  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for  building  have  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  and  have  been 
found  sufficient. 

The  shop  is  of  brick;  is  two  stories  high;  contains  eight  rooms, 
and  gives  us  ample  room,  in  which  we  teach  broom  and  mattress- 
makmg  and  cane-seating  chairs.  The  shop  is  heated  by  steam,  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the   city  water-works,   and  is  lighted  by 

gs.  As  no  fire  is  used  in  the  building,  and  a  water-plug  is  on  the 
st  floor,  we  think  that  it  is  secure  from  fire. 

The  bam,  also  of  brick,  affords  ample  accommodation  for  the 
horses  and  cows  needed  by  the  institution,  and  storage-room  for 
feed. 

The  coal-house  supplies  a  much  needed  want  of  the  heating 
department,  being  economical  and  convenient. 

The  amount  granted  for  these  buildings  has,  we  think,  been 
indiciously  and  economically  expended. 

The  east  wing  has  been  so  far  completed,  as  to  be  ready  for  use, 
and  school  will  open  on  the  fourth  of  October.  The  wing  contains 
twenty-eight  rooms,  including  the  basement.  The  inside  wood-work 
iB  of  yellow  pine,  finished  in  oil ;  and  the  openings  between  the  wing 
and  centre  building  are  protected  by  fire-doors.  The  wing,  where  it 
abuts  the  main  building,  has  its  own  wall,  and  is  not  connected 
^ith  or  dependent  on  that  building.  We  hope  by  this  arrangement 
to  avoid  the  cracks  in  the  walls,  which  would  result  from  connecting 
^settled  walls  with  those  which  are  already  settled. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the  shops, 
bam  and  coal-house,  we  had  (so  close  had  been  the  estimates)  one 
dollar  and  eight  cents  undrawn,  on  final  settlement  with  the 
contractors. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the  wing, 
^e  have  a  balance  in  the  state  treasury,  of  which  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  will  be  used  in  completing  the  building. 
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The  sewer  has  been  constructed  to  a  natural  outlet,  beyond  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  right  of  way,  and  there  it  is  tem- 
porarily stopped.  It  has  a  very  good  fall,  and  has  proven  its  ability 
to  keep  the  buildings  free  from  water,  by  doing  so  daring  the 
excessive  rains  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

In  fitting  up  the  laundry,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  in  an  ''Otto 
motor,"  or  gas-engine.  We  could  not  well  use  steam,  because,  as 
we  use  it  only  for  heating,  we  do  not  carry  a  sufficient  head  of 
steam  to  run  machinery ;  we  could  run  only  when  steam  is  on,  and 
to  get  up  steam  simply  for  the  laundry  would  be  quite  expensive.. 
The  gas-engine  occupies  but  little  space,  is  always  ready,  gives  out' 
no  heat,  does  not  require  an  engineer  to  run  it,  is  no  expense  except 
when  at  actual  worn,  and   has  no  Nihilistic  tendencies. 

The  laundry  is  in  need  of  a  gas  or  steam  mangle  to  do  the  heavy 
ironing.  To  procure  one  and  fit  it  up  will  cost  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

The  fence  on  the  east,  north  and  west  lines  of  the  institution 
grounds,  (2,443  feet  in  all),  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  must  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  It  has  been  propped  and  repropped  until 
it  refuses  to  be  propped  again.  The  road-men  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  road,  for  the  past  four  years,  have  assisted  in  resettmg  the 
west  fence,  when  it  has  blown  down,  for  which  they  have  our  thanks. 
On  the  north  line  forty-eight  feet  blew  down  last  summer,  and 
before  we  could  have  it  reset,  it  was  all  carried  away  by  unknown 
parties.  A  plain  paling  fence,  painted,  six  feet  high,  will  cost  us 
one  thousana  two  hundred  dollars.  Our  nearness  to  a  point  where 
four  railroads  cross,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  have  a  better 
protection  on  these  lines  than  we  now  have. 

The  completion  of  the  east  wing  increases  our  acconmiodation^ 
and  we  ask  the  legislature  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  ordi- 
nary expenses,  to  enable  us  to  use  the  room  thus  made  available. 
We  think  that  we  can  receive,  all  proper  applicants,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  building,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  two  years  commencing  July  1,  1888. 
This  request  is  the  result  of  a  close  estimate,  based  upon  actual 
expenses  of  previous  years ;  and  the  amount  asked  will,  we  think,  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  us.  We  do  not  ask  for 
more  than  we  think  we  need.  We  believe  that  with  a  less  amount 
we  will  be  unable  to  accomplish  all  that  is  expected  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  school  for  the  blind  has  opened,  for  many  years,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October,  but  as  openmg  at  that  time  was  awkward  for 
reporting  the  statistics  of  attendance,  the  term  of  1881  was 
opened  September  29.  1880 ;  and  that  of  1882,  September  21,  1881. 
The  school  for  the  last  term  was  fuller  than  usual,  the  roll  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  names.  Commencing  the  school  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  with  as  many  pupils  as  the  building 
would  accommodate,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  were  compelled  to  close  before  the  usual  time  in 
June,  making  the  term  three  weeks  shorter.  By  doing  this,  we 
avoided  incurring  any  indebtedness,  and  had  a  small  surplus  in  our 
treasurer's  hands. 
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The  school  is  in  a  jSourishing  condition;  is  doing  a  good  work, 
and  rejQects  credit  on  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  its  condition,  we  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  which  is  hereto  appended. 

We  ask  the  following  amounts  of  the  legislature,  for  the  two  years 
beginning  July  1,  1888,  and  trust  that  you  will  recommend  th6  same 

For  ordinary  expenses,  $88,00 J  per  annum $66,000 

For   repairs  and   improvements,    $1,5C0  jp^r  annum 8,000 

For  fence  on  the  east,  north  and  west  lines  of  grounds 1,200 

For  steam  or  gas  mangle 550 

For  land 2,500 


Total $78,260 

A.  C.  WAD8W0RTH,  Pr€«irf«n«. 
N.  W.  BRANSON,  \  Trustees. 

JAMES  M.  DAVIS, 
Jacksonyillb,  Illinois,  October  1,  18S2, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Gentlbb£bn  : — The  number  of  pupils  present,  October  1,  1880,  was 
seventy-five;  forty-five  boys  and  thirty  girls.  The  number  admitted 
during  the  year  was  thirty- three,  re-admitted,  thirty-seven;  making 
the  total  number  for  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  The 
number  discharged  was  twenty-one,  leaving  the  number  nresent 
October  1,  1881,  one  hundred  and  two  (sixty-two  boys  ana  forty 
girls).  The  average  number  during  the  year  was  seventy-seven 
^forty-seven  boys  and  thirty  girls) ;  but  during  term-time,  not  includ- 
ing the  vacations,  it  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

During  the  year,  from  October  1,  188  L,  to  September  80,  1882, 
the  number  admitted  was  eleven,  re-admitted,  fifteen;  making  the 
total  number  for  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The 
number  discharged  was  nine,  and  one  died,  leaving  the  number 
which  would  have  been  present  October  1,  1882,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen ;  but  the  school  had  not  re-opened  at  that  date,  and  not 
all  of  this  number  will  return.  There  were  in  fact  no  pupils  pres- 
ent. The  average  number  for  the  year  was  sixty-four  (forty  boys 
and  twenty-four  girls) ;  but  during  term-time  it  was  one  hundred 
and  fourteen. 

The  term  of  1880-81,  began  September  29,  1880,  and  closed  May 
81,  1881.  The  number  of  names  on  the  roll  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one;  of  these  seventy-four  were  male  and  forty-seven  female 
pupils.  Eight  of  our  pupils  gradti^t^d  with  the  honors  of  the  insti- 
tution: Mary  Bru|;»aker,  of  Stephenson  county;  Katie  Gurley,  of 
Bureau  county;  Leander  Card  well,  of  McLean  county;  Eliza  Knox, 
of  McLean  county;  Josie  Krier,  of  Cook  county;  Robert  A[artin,  of 
Moultrie  county;  E.  Ellsworth  Sams,  of  Macoupin  county;  and 
Louis  Tosh,  of  Macoupin  county.  There  was  but  one  change  of 
teachers  for  the  term — Miss  Susan  Draper,  assistant  music-teacber, 
instead  of  Miss  H.  Hobbs,  retired. 

The  term  of  1881-82  opened  September  21,  1881,  and  closed 
April  22,  1882.  There  were  eighty-five  male  and  forty-three  female 
pupils  in  attendance,  making  a  roll  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eigh^  names  for  the  term.  One  of  our  inmates,  James  Wood, 
of  Bond  county,  died  at  the  institution,  February  24,  1882. 
This  is  the  only  death  which  has  occurred  during  term-time 
for  the  past  two  years.  Four  pupils  graduated  with  the  honors 
of  the  institution:  McClelland  Oullison,  of  DeWitt  county;  John 
Jennings,  of  Logan  county;  George   Parker,  of  Clark  county;   and 
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George  Beubel,  of  Jeisej  county.  There  was  one  change  among 
the  teachers  in  the  hterary  department:  a  vacancy  was  made 
by  the  retirement  of  Prof.  John  Loomis,  A.  M.,  and  Miss  Frances 
McGinnis  was  re-employed.  The  school,  this  term,  entered 
upon  a  more  thorough  course  of  study,  which,  with  increased 
facilities,  is  already  showing  itself  in  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils,  as  manifested  in  their  recitations.  The  inconvenience 
which  the  pupils  experienced  by  the  shortening  of  the  term,  they 
will  be  able  to  overcome  by  the  facilities  for  study  which  I  hope  to 
give  them  next  term. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  get  the  school  out  of  those  ruts  into  which 
teaching  degenerates,  and  to  bring  it  abreast  with  the  times,  and 
by  increased  activity  and  life  to  increase  its  usefulness.  I  am  fur- 
nishing text-books  in  raised  print  to  the  classes,  so  far  as  they  are 
published,  which  will  enable  them  to  accomplish  more  in  a  given 
time,  and  to  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
studied  than  if  confined  to  oral  instruction.  Our  pupils  need  a 
course  of  training,  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  will  make  them 
self-reliant.  It  is  hoped  by  text-books  to  make  them  feel  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  in  their  studies,  and  consequently  more  self- 
reliant. 

The  finances  have  been  as  economically  managed  as  is  consistent 
with  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  blind.  I  think  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  similar  institutions.  While  I  am  in 
favor  of  economy,  yet  I  feel  straightened  at  times,  and  would  like 
a  little  margin  in  finance.  You  cannot  realize  the  pressure  which 
is  brought  to  bear  on  me  for  admission  into  the  institution  of  per- 
sons wholly  suitable.  They  importune,  beseech,  plead,  and  even 
threaten,  and  I  can  but  say  ''No,  because  I  have  no  margin  which 
I  can  use  in  such  emergencies.  If  you  could  prevail  on  the  legis- 
lature to  give  us  enough  for  our  estimated  wants,  so  that  our  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  from  other  sources  could  be  available  for 
such  cases,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  them  and  to  me  also. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  publishers  of  the  following;  papers,  weeklies 
and  monthlies,  for  their  papers  sent  us  during  the  two  years  past: 


The  Goodson  Gazette, 
Mutes'  Companion, 
Democratic  Herald, 
The  Tablet, 
The  Index. 


St.  Louis  Republican, 
Clark  County  Herald, 
Illinois  Courier, 
Good  Health, 
Home  Visitor, 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Messrs.  T.  M.  Bates,  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  and  E.  S.  Greenleaf,  of  the  Jacksonville  and  Southeastern 
railways,  for  favors  to  pupils  and  officers. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  personally,  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  interest  you  have  shown  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  is  a  guarantee  that  you  will  ask  for  such  appropria- 
tion as  you  think  will  meet  our  wants. 

Thankful  for  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  our  labors  for  the 
two  years  past,  I  submit  this  report,  with  financial  statements  an- 
nexed. 

F.  W.  Phillips, 

Superintendent. 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  October  1,  1882. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  lUinoia  Institution  for  the 
Educatiofi  of  the  Blind,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1880, 
to  September  SO,  1881. 
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Financial  Statement — Continu£d, 


1880. 
October 

1881. 
July 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October 


BEPAIBB  AND  IMPBOYEMIENTB. 


To  balance. 


To  appropriation. 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) , 

Freifirht  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildlnfirs.  improvements  and  repairs 

Machinery,  etc 

Tools 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Shop  expenses 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


July 


1881. 


1882L 
BeptemberSO 


EAST  wnro. 


J)r. 


To  appropriation, 


^      1881. 
October         1 


July  1 


1881 
September  SO 


^      1881. 
October         1 


July  ] 


o     1881- 
Bcptember  80 


^     1881. 
October         1 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

EAST  WINO— FUBNISBING. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Or, 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


SHOP,  BABN  AMD  COAL-HOUSE. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 
Tools 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


65  62 
1,500  00 


$1,665  52 

— » 


868  45 


33,000  00 


259  g{ 

35 
10 

907S 
1  00 

790 

14  90 

1  60 

368  45 


$1.565  52 


$33,000  00 


30.500  20 


2.500  00 


$2.500  00 


2.500  00 


12.000  00 


$12,000  00 


4.440  24 


28  85 

2.470  95 

30,500  20 

$33.000  00 


8.500  00 
$2,600  00 


50  00 

7,536  26 

350 

4.410  24 

$12,000  OO 
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Financial  Statement — Continued. 


1881. 


Jaly 


1881. 
September  SO 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 


July 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October        1 


8BWKB. 


To  appropriation. 


Cr, 


By  balance. 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


BNOXNB  AND  LAUNDBT-HAOHINBBT. 

Dr, 

To  appropriation 

Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Machinery 

By  balance 


To  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn), 


775  00 


I77S0O 


775  00 


1.440  OO 


$1.440  00 


828  60 


$m  00 


617  51 


♦1.440W 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1881, 
to  September  30,  1882. 


1881. 

Oetober 


OBDOTABT  SXPKNBBB. 

Dr. 


mt 


1 
1 

1882. 
January         1 
April  1 

July  1 

September  90 

30 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


1882. 

September  90 


To  balance 

appropriation  for  quarter  endinig  December  91 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  March  91 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  J  une  90 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  September  90 

counties,  for  clothiDff 

individuals,  for  clothing 

sales  of  liYC  stock 

sales  of  farm  produce 

sales  of  articles  niliDuf  aotured  in  shops 

sewing- room 

sales  of  waste  materials,  of  all  sorts 

ail  other  sources 


( I 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Pood 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Lauudry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Water 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation , 

Postage  and  telegraphing. 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements. .  

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Insurance 

Bhop  expenses , 

Burial  expenses 

By  balance 


2,649  09 
5.600  00 

6,600  00 

5.500  00 

6,250  00 

1.238  11 

52  42 

98  00 

9M45 

415  08 

50  28 

24  50 

980  09 


^      1882. 
October 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  J.  P.  Lippinoott.  treasurer).. . 


$27,962  02 


19,785  5S 

4.576  94 

647  89 

154  12 

1.779  86 

394  15 

100  00 

57  60 

.  392  59 

172  22 

263  54 

115  60 

111  56 

142  45 

266  09 

69  29 

56  92 

51  60 

■  1.889  4» 

50  00 

417  64 

24  00 

2,5»6  01 


$27,962  02 


2.695  Oil 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
July  1 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October         1 


BEPAIBS  AND  IMPBOYBMBNTB. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

To  appropriation 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  aecount  of- 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wageB) 

Fuel 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) ...       1. 807  22 
Less  overdraft  on  J.  P.  Lippincott,  treasurer        515  48 


1881. 
October        1 


1882. 
September  80 


1882. 
October 


BAST  WING. 


Dr. 


S68  45 
1.500  00 


$1.868  45 


79174 


341  ]< 

2«5 

1145 

15 

707  68 

S9S 

1137 

79174 

$1.»8  45 

To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Fuel 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Legal  expenses 

By  balance 


1881. 
October  ' 


1882. 
September  90 


To  balance  (instate  treasury,  undrawn)  ..        1.716  63 
Loss  overdraft  on  J.  P.  Lippincott.  treasurer         478  81 


BA8T  WING  FUBKIBHING. 


Dr. 


30.500  20 


130.600  SO 


1.288  32 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of- 

Clothing.  bedding,  etc 

Music  and  amusements 

Furniture 

By  balance 


1882. 
October 


2.600  00 


$2,500  001 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 1, 515  61 

Less  overdraft  on  J  P.  Lippincott.  treasurer  71  55 


1.444  06 


1. 


778  87 
50 

20M 
87 

2100 
2» 

45  09 


$30.500  39 


57 

18  « 

64157 

1.444  OS 


$2,500  M 
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Financial  Statement — Concluded. 


1881. 
October 


] 


SHOP,  BABN  AND  COAIi-HOUSE. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


1882. 
September  9" 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
October 


^      1881. 
October 


1881. 
September 


1 


30 


Cr. 

By  iadebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs.. 

Tools 

Machinery 


SEWEB. 

Dr. 


To  balance 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Buildinffs.  improvements  and  repairs.. 
••  balance 


To  balance,  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

ENQINB  Ain>  liAUNOBT  MACHINEBT. 

Dr. 
1  To  balance 

;  Cr. 

30  By  indebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  waffes) 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

BulldinfiTS,  improvements  and  repairs. ....'.'.'.'.'.". 

Tools 

Machinery '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Farm,  garden,  stock  grounds,  roads  and  fences! 
By  balance _. 


^      1881. 
October 


1  To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


4.410  24 


14.410  24 


775  00 


$775  00 


345  40 


822  50 


227  37 

350 

1  00 

4.135  60 

250 

40  00 

$4,410  24 

_$822  50 
50 


429  60 
345  40 


$775  00 


49  00 
85 

1  88 
130  69 

1  00 
687  39 

1  14 
55 


$822  50 


1882. 

'is 
lis 

••SI! 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


JuUan  P.  Lippincott,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  BUnd,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882. 


1880. 
October         1 
88 

1881. 
January       29 
May  8 

Jnlr  25 

July  26 

September  SO 


1881. 
September  30 


OXDXNABT  SXPBNBBS. 

Dr. 


To  balanoe  on  hand 

' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


*'  amount  from  state  treasurer 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

' '  balanoe  brouirht  from  oontlneent  fund. 
* '  sundry  deports  by  superintendent .... 


Cr, 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
By  balance 


October 


1880. 
October'      28 

1881. 
January       S 
July  25 

September  30 


1880. 
October         1 

1881. 
September  SO 


October 


^     1880. 
October        1 

1881. 
July  26 


To  balance 

BBPAXB8  AMD  nffPBOVBHBMTS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer : 


July 


1881. 


*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


'*  balance 


Or. 


By  balanoe  (OTcrdraft) 

**  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance 

I>r. 

OOMTIMOSMT. 

To  balance  on  hand 

*'  sundry  deposits  by  superintendent. 

Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

*'  buanoe  carried  to  ordinary  expense  account. 


2,792  01 
6.260  00 

6.250  00 
6.250  00 
5.500  00 
3.390  51 
515  30 


130.947  82 


2,649  09 


480  46 

38  68 

26  84 

1.13155 


$1,677  53 


2.682  24 
808  27 


13,440  51 


28.296  78 
2.649  09 


$30.947  82 


480  46 
1.197  07 


$1.677  53 


1,13155 


50  00 
8.390  51 

$8,440  61 
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Treasurer's  'Re^rt^Contlnued. 


1881. 
January       29 
July  25 

September  13 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
September  22 
September  80 


1881. 
September  90 


October 


1881. 
September  90 
September  80 


September  90 
October        1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
September  30 


Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


PUBOHABB  OV  BOOKS. 
J)r, 


To  amount  from  sttite  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. , 
*'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Or. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


SHOP,  BABM  AND  OOAl>BOtr8]l. 

Dr, 


Po  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
**  balance  (overdraft) 


By  balance, 


BAST  WIKO. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
*'  balance  (overdraft) 


Or, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance 

ZiAUNDBT. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


200  09 

20  25 

379  75 


leoooo 


7.396  16 
191  GO 


17.589  76 


690  09 


7.09  7B 


$7-S89  76 


19109 


2.463  60 
36  20 


$2,499  80 


617  50 


|«^7  50 


2.499  DO 


I2.4S99 


9S» 


617  {» 
0617  50 


TREASURER'S    REPORT, 


Julian  P.  Lippincott,  Treasvrer,  in  account  toith  the  Illinois  Institution 
far  the  Edueation  of  the  Blindyfor  the  year  ending  September  30. 1882, 


1881. 

October 

1 

•  1 

22 

1882. 

January 

21 

April 

21 

Jul7 

27 

1882. 

September 

90 

SO 


October 


OBDZNABT    EXPBNBBS. 

Dr. 


To  balance  onh and 

**  amoant  from  state  treasurer. 


"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  st-ate  treasurer 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

' '  sundry  deposits  by  F.  W.  Phillips,  superintendent 

Or, 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
•'  balance 


1881. 

October 

16 

1882. 

January 

21 

April 

15 

July 

28 

September  30 

1881. 

October 

1 

1882. 

September  SO 

To  balance 

BEPAIBB  ANT)  IMPBOVEMENTB. 

Br, 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


*'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
*'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
*'  balance  (overdraft) 


Or. 


B y  balance  (overdraft) 

'  *  superintendent's  orders  paid 


October 


1881. 
December   SO 
„     1882. 
March  31 


1882. 
October        1 
September  30 


By  balance. 

BHOP,  BABN  AND  COAL-HOUSE. 

Dr. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

' '  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

'^  superintendent's  orders  paid 


2.649  09 
5.600  00 

5.500  00 
5.500  00 
6.250  00 
2.582  98 


$27.962  02 


2.535  01 


25.447  01 
2.535  01 


$27,962  02 


1.13155 

18123 
187  22 
192  78 
515  48 


$2.206  26 


3.036  86 
1.564  98 


1.13155 
1.076  71 


$2.208  26 
515  48 


$4,601  84 


191  60 
4.410  24 

$4,601  84 
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Treasurer's  Beport— (Totkrluded. 


1881. 
December   SO 

1882. 

March  90 

June  SO 

September  .SO 

60 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
September  90 


October 


HABT   WZNO. 

I>r. 


1882. 
March  30 

June  30 

September  30 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
March  30 


1882.     . 
September ,  30 


1882.     i 

June  30 

September '30 

30 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October      '  1 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


balance  (over  draft). 


Or. 


By  balance  (over  draft) 

' '  superintendent's  orders  paid 


By  balance. 


liAUNDBY. 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BSrWBB. 

To  amount  received  from  state  treasurer 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


FUBNISHINO  BAST  WING. 

To  amount  received  from  state  treasurer . 
*  *  amount  received  from  state  treasurer. 
**  balance  (overdraft) 


Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance. 


9.587  99 

7.02164 

3.782  56 

8,428  88 

478  31 


$29.298  06 


796  83 
17  (i2 

750 


$82195 


429  60 


$429  60 


325  79 

658  60 

7155 


29.26188 


$29.398  08 


478  SI 


83196 


$8n95 


429  «» 


$429  69 


1.065  91 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


Oounty. 


Adcoek.  Latitla 

Aiken,  Peyton  P.... 

Akeiiy.  Guy 

Alien,  Daniel 

Anderson ,  Maty 

AptHenxy 

AptWUUam 

Avery,  OomeUus  T. 


Barnflback,  J.  A. 
Belt,BarahB.... 
Berry,  Jennie  ... 
Bonliam.  Albert. 
BoEeman,  Alice. 

Breirer,  John 

Bristow,  George 
Bmbaker,  Mary. 


Gallalian.  Thomas  ... 
Callison,  McClelland 
Gardwell,  Leander... 
Can>enter,  Auflrustus 

Carpenter,  H.  L 

Carpenter,  JoReph . . . 
Carr.  Elizabeth  M.... 

Clark.  Georse  B 

Cole.  Clara 

Congloton.  Martha. . . 

CoDley,  William 

Conway.  Elizabeth  . . 
Conway.  Margaret. 
Cook.  Ml 


„ [ary  A 

Cowley,  Fred.  W.... 

CrouBe,  Joseph 

Curley,  Catherine... 

Da3f8on.  Catherine. 

gePnyt.  Clara 

geaPlalnes,  Emma . 
Drew,  Frederick  ... 

Bdwards. Henry  .... 
£gan.John 


gelding.  Thomas... 

gi^,  John 

Ford,  James 

Fnrchtbar.  Bismark 

gard.  Lilly 

JJelyeart,  James 

ulbbons,  Joanna 

gintr,  Bernard 

gonlYan.  Ellen 

urtesman.  John 

griffin.  John 

graham.  Dilla  A 

grover.  JohnW 

Qoinn,  John 


Hand,  FrankUn 
guner.  Mary . , 
Hvter,  Mary 


Hayes/Catherine 
<^«lk6fl.  Langdon 


Girard 

NashviUe 

Cherry  Valley  . . 

GreenylUe 

Pleasant  Grove. 

Carmen 

Carmen 

BushTille 


Windsor 

Taylor's  HiU 

Marshall 

Nokomis .... 

Carmi 

Goloonda 

Concord 

Dakota 


Lodl 

DeWitt 

Leroy 

Greenville 

Tolono 

Mt.  BterUng... 

Faxton 

Sheffield 

Warsaw 

Graqd  Tower . 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Union  Centre. 
Bloomington . 
Taylorville..., 
Tampico 


Bloom 

Waterloo. 
Cbebanse 
Ottawa ... 


Highland  Park 
Chicago 


Blue  Grass.. 
Jacksonville 
Carlinville... 
Colchester . . 


New  City... 
Elmwood. .. 

Alton 

Chicago. 

Snencer 

Alton 

Pittsfleld... 

Carml 

Hardin 

Port  Byron 


Elmwood. 
Vienna . . . 
Coleta.... 
Marion  . . . 
Fairview . 


Macoupin  ... 
Washington. 
Winnebago . 

Bond 

Wayne 

Henderson . . 
Henderson.. 
Bchuyier . . . . 


Shelby 

Franklin^ 

Clark........ 

Montgomery 

White 

Pope 

Morgan 

Stephenson . 


Iroguois 

DeWitt 

McLean 

Bond 

Champaign.. 

Brown 

Ford 

Bureau 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook 

Cumberland 

McLean 

Christian.... 
Bureau 


Cook 

Monroe . 
Iroguois 
LaSalle . 


Lake. 
Cook;. 


Vermilion . . . 

Morgan 

Macoupin ... 
McDonough 


Sangamon . . 

Peoria 

Madison 

Cook 

Will 

Madison 

Pike 

White 

Calhoun 

Bock  Island. 


Peoria 

Johnson 

Whiteside.. 
Williamson 
Fulton 
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List  of  Pupils — Continued, 


Name. 


Post  Of&oe. 


HelkoB.  William 

Helwiflf,  Louis 

Hendrioks,  Stephen.. 
Henderson,  Cora  F... 

Hennessy.  James 

Henry,  William  G 

Herblne,  A^rthur 

Hertzberff,  Henry 

Hockerson,  John 

Holm.  Otto 

Hoover.  Samnel 

Howard,  William M... 
Huckleberry,  Eleanor 

Hummel.  John  E 

Hyman,  Isabella 

Ilffin,  Mary 

Jacobson,  Frederick  . 

JenninflTs,  John 

Jewell,  Arthur 

Kimbrell,  Elizabeth... 

Eimbrell,  Frank 

Kimbrell,  Jennie 

Kimbrell,  Thomas 

Knetsar.  Lora  A 

Knox,  Eliza. 

Kocher,  Sherman  D.. 

Koeniff.  Sophia 

Krier,.Mary  J 

Leohner,  William  H.. 
Le  Vane. 

Livers,  Robert  E 

Marble,  Anna  E 

Markham,  Edward 

Martin,  Bobexi;  E 

Marvin,  J.  D 

Matheson.  Walter 

McCarty,  Mary 

McClu  re,  Henry 

McCoy,  Marsraret 

McCrea.  Minnie 

Mifflin,  Clara  A 

Miller,  Frank 

Miller,  John  Lu 

MontfiTomery,  Clark. . . 
Montgomery.  Ernst. . . 

Moore,  Mary 

Morton,  William 

Murphy,  Thomas 

Nare,  William 

Newman,  Harriet 

Nolan,  Edward  J 

Noyse,  E.  P 

Palmer,  Alice  B 

Parent,  Leonard 

Parker,  George  R 

Patton,  John 

Perry.  Charles 

Peterson.  Charles 

PflnfiTSten.  Henry 

Reubel.  George 

Reynolds,  James  A . . . 
Reynolds,  James  E... 

Roberts.  Alice 

Rowan,  Lydia. 

Sage,  Alice 

Sams,  Elmer  E , 

Sandifer.  Gregory  J... 

Satohell,  Lizzie 

Schaick.  Lawrence.. . . 


Falrview ... 
Keithsburg 
Metropolis . 
Hennepin . . 

Chicago 

Rockford... 
Belleville... 
Belleville... 
Mt.  Carroll. 

gulncy 
iter 

Oregon 

Arthur. 


Du  Quoin. 
Chicago .. 


Freeport. 


Chicago 

HartsDunr 

Scales  Mound. 


Bellmont . . . 
Bellmont . . . 
!  Bellmont... 
Bellmont... 

Moline 

Hey  ward... 
Bridgeport. 
Okawville .. 
Chicago 


Grayville. 
Chicago.. 
Peoria.... 


Mendota 

Carmi 

Bruce 

Naperville 

Livingston.... 

Windsor , 

Pana 

Nashville 

Wilmington... 

KeenvlUe 

Crystal  Lake.. 

Quincy 

Poplar  Grove. 
Poplar  Grove. 

Ashley 

Springfield 

Greenville 


Aurora.. 
Warsaw 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Jacksonville 

Chicago 

Ca.(iey 

Chicago 

Stlllman  Valley.. 

Chicago 

SouthNorthfleld. 


Grafton 

Chicago 

Camp  Point. 

Venice 

Alton 


Vandalia. 

Miles  Station. 
Beaver  Creek. 
Hoopeston.... 
Grayville 


Fulton 

Meroer. 

Massac 

Putnam. 

Cook 

Winnebago.. 

St.  Clair 

St.  Clair 

OarrolL 

Adams 

Morgan 

Ogle 

Moultrie 

Perry 

Cook 

Stephenson.. 

Cook 

Losan 

JoDaviess.... 

Wabash 

Wabash 

Wabash   

Wabash 

Rock  Island.. 

McLean 

Lawrence.... 
Washington.. 
Cook 

Wabash 

Cook 

Peoria 

La  Salle 

White 

Moultrie 

DuPage 

Moultrie 

Shelby 

Christian 

Washington . 

WiU 

Wayne 

MoHenry 

Adams 

Boone 

Boone  

Washington- 
Sangamon... 
Bond 

Kane 

Hancock. 

Cook 

Cook 

Morgan 

Cook 

Clark 

Cook 

Ogle 

Cook 

Cook 

Jersey 

Cook 

Adams 

Madison 

Madison 

Fayette 

Macoupin.... 

Bond 

Vermilion.... 
White 
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List  of  Pupils — Concluded, 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


County* 


SchoQnenberffer.  Paul. 

Sohra^e.  Frederick 

SearleB.  George 

Shawgro.  Oranse 

Shepherd,  Bobert  G. . . 

Slovi.  Henry 

Smith.  Ella. 

Smith,  Frank 

Smith.  Lillie  D 

Smith.  Lillian  D , 

Smith.  Pollr  Ann 

Stumpf,  Henry 

Tamow,  Christian 

Taylor.  Andrew  J 

Terrell,  James 

Teterstrom,  Charles. . « 

Thompson,  Clara  J 

Thompson.  Hannah  B. 
Thompson.  Lucetta. . . 
Thompson.  Orella  J.... 
Tiederman.  Helena  ... 
Tosh.  Louis , 

Van  Ness.  Henry , 

Yoyles.  Amanda. 

Wagner,  Alexander.... 

Wheeler,  Charles 

White.  OrpheliaF 

Witle.  John , 

Williams,  George 

Wood.  James  R* , 

Woodbury,  Mary 

Wooley.  Margaret 

Worthen.  Susan 


Serena. 

Quinoy 

Metropolis... 

Astoria , 

Port  Byron.. 

Chicago 

Bellmont 

Wapella 

Staunton 

Chicago 

Shelbyville... 
Beileville.... 

Niles 

Springfield... 
Hoopeston... 

Paxton 

Sterling 

Urbana 

Manchester.. 

Sumner 

O'FalloD 

Palmyra , 

Chicago 

Edwardsville 

Spring  Bay... 

Augusta 

Jacksonville. 

Chicago 

Crystal  Lake. 
Greenville..., 

Danville , 

Litchfield 

Carbondale.. 


LaSalle 

Adams 

Massac 

Fulton 

Bock  Island. 

Cook 

Wabash 

DeWitt 

Macoupin.... 

Cook 

Shelby , 

St  Clair 

Cook 

Sangamon.... 
Vermilion.... 

Ford 

Whltesides... 
Champaign... 

Scott 

Lawrence 

St  Clair 

Macoupin 

Cook 

Madison 

Woodford.... 

Hancock , 

Morgan 

Cook 

McHenry 

Bond 

Vermilion 

Montgomery. 
Jackson 


^Deceased. 


OEDER  OP  THE  DAY. 


Rise 6:30 

Study  andmusical  practice 6:00 

Breakfast 6:30 

School 8:00 

Dinner 12:00 

Study  and  musical  practice 1:00 

School 2:00 

Vocal  music 4:30 

Supper 5:30 

Reading  to  pupils 6:80 

Prayers 7:30 

Retire 8:45 

SHOP. 

Work 7:00 

Work 1:00 


A*     B/Lm 

I  « 


M. 

P.  M. 


A. 
P. 


M. 
M. 


NOTICE    TO   APPLICANTS. 


The  school  year  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  and 
closes  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  of  each  year.  It  is  very  im- 
pDrtant  that  every  pupil  be  on  hand  the  day  school  begins,  and 
remain  until  it  closes. 

As  a  rule,  none  are  admitted  under  ten  nor  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  but  the  trustees  have  discretion  in  all  cases.  The  shop  is 
open  to  all  who  can  learn  a  trade. 

No  person  incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  from  physical  in- 
firmity or  imbecility,  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  of  confirmed  immoral 
habits,  will  be  knowingly  received  or  retained  in  the  institution. 

Scholars,  residents  of  Illinois,  will  be  provided  with  boarding, 
washing,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Their  friends  will  be 
required  to  supply  them  with  comfortable  clothing,  and  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  traveling  to  and  from  the  institution. 

Two  full  suits  of  clothing  should  be  sent  with  each  pupil,  and 
every  piece  marked  with  his  or  her  name. 

No  person  should  be  brought  to  the  institution  as  a  pupil  until  a 
letter  of  admission  has  been  received  from  the  superintendent,  to 
whom  all  letters  for  information  should  be  addressed,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency,   Shelby   M.  Cullom,    Governor  of  the   State  of 
lUinois : 

Sir — In  presenting  our  ninth  biennial  report  as  trustees  of  the 
Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  we  desire  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  very  marked  success  which  has  so  far  attended 
this  institution,  and  which  commends  it  to  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  meritorious  of  our  many 
public  charities. 

Secondly,  to  some  of  the  imperative  necessities  of  the  asylum, 
and  for  want  of  which  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  ought  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  custody,  care  and  training  of  the  idiotic 
children  of  the  state. 

Thirdly,  to  suggest  that  our  careful  and  continued  observation 
of  the  operation  of  the  asylum,  and  the  effect  of  training  upon 
the  unfortunate  class  for  which  it  is  desigeed  to  provide,  forces 
upon  ns  the  conclusion  that  the  bounds  of  the  good  it  may  accom- 
plish have  not  yet  been  reached.  For  information  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  asylum  as  an  educational  institution,  we  refer  to  the 
very  full  report  of  the  superintendent,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 
It  has  never  been  claimea  that  a  very  large  ratio  of  the  idiots  of 
the  state  can  be  educated  so  as  to  become  independently  self-guid- 
ing and  self-sustaining  members  of  society,  although  we  have  seen 
so  much  improvement  in  many  of  them,  so  much  of  comfort  and 
happiness  take  the  place  of  discomfort  and  misery,  so  much  more 
regard  for  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life  instilled  into  them, 
and  they  so  much  better  prepared,  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  an  intelligent  mind,  to  perform  many  kinds  of  labor,  and  earn  a 
material  portion  of  their  own  support,  that  we  are  well  satisfied 
that  so  far  as  the  work  of  training  them  has  now  gone,  it  has  been 
successful. 

One  of  the  important  necessities  of  the  asylum  is  more  room  in- 
doors and  more  land  outside.  Sixty  acres  of  land,  from  which  has 
been  laid  out  a  street  on  the  east  side  and  the  right  of  wav  of  a 
railroad  on  the  north,  is  all  that  the  state  of  Illinois  owns,  for  the 
homes  and  play-grounds  of  over  three  hundred  helpless  children, 
and  over  fifty  persons  who  are  employed  to  teach,  manage  and  take 
care  of  them.  The  state  should  own  at  least  one  hundred  acres  of 
the  forest-land  lying  south  of  the  present  grounds. 
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This  is  a  high  and  dry  table-land,  and  should  be  kept  as  a  park, 
where  unemployed  children  should  be  permitted  to  roam  at  will, 
with  only  such  supervision  by  attendants  as  to  guard  against  escaj^e 
and  injury.  If  it  were  two  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred,  it 
would  only  be  so  much  the  better.  Others  have  seen,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  necessity  of  the  state  in  regard  to  this  land,  and 
already  some  of  the  land  required  is  held  at  an  exhorbitant  price. 
On  the  west  of  the  present  grounds  lies  a  tract  of  almost  forty 
acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  public  highway.  Two  years  ago 
this  tract  could  have  been  bought  for  six  thousand  dollars,  and  we 
asked  for  a  law  authorizing  its  purchase,  and  an  appropriation  to 

Eay  for  it.  Our  request  was  denied,  and  now  the  price  of  the  land 
as  been  advanced  five  hundred  dollars.  We  agam  ask  authority 
to  purchase  at  least  this  tract  of  land.  It  contains  about  ten  acres 
of  forest,  which  can  be  added  to  the  play-grounds,  and  the  rest  is 
rich  tillable  land,  and  will  furnish  a  field  for  experiment  with  the 
labor  of  the  larger  boys.  Dr.  Wilbur  pleads  earnestly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  contaming  nearly  two  hundred  acres  lying  still  west 
of  this.  While  we  do  not  dispute  with  him  in  regard  to  what  might 
be  done  with  this  tract  of  land,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
its  purchase,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  further  on.  Desiring 
to  compare  our  Illinois  Asylum  with  some  other  one  of  the  same 
kind,  we,  in  June,  A.  D.  1881,  appointed  one  of  our  number  to  visit 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  education  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth, 
located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  following  is  the  report  of  such 
visit ; 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Asytum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children: 

Gentlemen  :— In  obedience  to  your  direction,  on  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  June.  A.D.  1S8U 
I  visited  the  "Ohio  Institute  for  the  education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,"  located  at 
Columbus,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  its  methods  of  management, 
the  course  of  instruction,  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  and  the  Keneral  results  foUow- 
injET  therefrom. 

The  institution  is  located  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Scioto  river,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
city,  in  a  natural  forest,  which  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully  preserved.  The  site 
is  one  of  ffreat  natural  beauty  and  the  improvements  are  in  harmony  with  the  situation. 
The  fftate  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  more  than  amount  is  leased  and  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  larse  amount  of  land  in  use  there,  is  in  strikinff  contrast  with  the  very  small  tract 
on  which  our  asylum  is  located.  An  examination  of  the  farming  operations  carried  on 
there,  almost  exclusively  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  forces  the  conclusion  that  the  loca- 
tion here  was  a  singulvrly  unfortunate  one,  and  that  the  failure  to  secure  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  beginning  was  an  oversight  which  will  forever  cripple  this  institution  and  rob 
it  of  a  large  share  of  its  usefulness.  I  witnessed  the  labor  of  idiotio  boys  in  (he  field,  and 
I  found  them  to  be  more  orderly  and  obedient  and  better  contented  than  when  eonflned 
to  closer  limits.  I  believe  that  industrial  employments,  when  properly  directed,  are. 
above  all  other  kinds  of  educational  efforts,  the  best  adapted  to  this  class  of  children.  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  occupation  at  which  they  can  be  so  profitably  employed  as  fann* 
Ing.  They  learn  it  easier  than  any  other:  of  course  there  must  be  oversight  by  some  ona 
capable  of  directing  what  is  to  be  done  atd  how  to  do  it  This  constant  overaight  fur- 
nishes that  training  to  habits  of  order  and  obedience  they  so  much  require.  Obedience  is 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons  to  be  learned  by  one  who  has  not  the  power  to  reason.  The 
open  fields  furnish  them  that  exercise  and  freedom  which  their  imperfect  physical  or- 
ganization imperatively  demands.  The  opinion  I  once  entertained,  that  there  mu^  be 
more  land  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  asylum,  has  now  grown  Into  a  conviction.  There 
must  be  room  to. raise,  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  the  vegetables  required  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

Another  department  of  labor  carried  on  at  Columbus  is  the  shoemaker's  shop,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  foreman.  Enough  boys  are  employed  in  the  shop,  to  do  all  the 
mending  for  the  inmates  and  to  make  all  that  is  worn  by  the  boys.  I  examined  a  large 
number  of  heavy  shoes  that  had  been  made  and  were  ready  for  use.  They  compared 
favorably  with  shoes  of  the  same  class  made  in  the  shops  generally.  I  am  well  sansiled 
that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  here.  It  would  economize  both  labor  and  money:  It 
would  also  furnish  employment  and  training  for  such  of  the  boys  as  appear  better 
adapted  to  the  shop  than  to  the  farm. 

The  Ohio  institution  is  older  than  this  one  and  has  a  larger  number  of  inmates  who 
nave  received  all  the  development  and  training  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  These 
ought  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  others.    Many  of  them  have  no  known  relatives* 
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Others  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  by  their  relatives  and  left  wholly  to  the  oare  of  the 
state.  The  pressing  Qaestion  is.  What  shall  be  done  with  them?  If  they  are  sent  out, 
they  go  without  money  or  the  means  of  acquiriuK  money;  they  go  out  without  a  guide  or 
protector.  Persons  or  ordinaryreason,  undt^r  such  circumstances,  are  very  liable  to  drift 
toward  pauperism  or  crime.  How  much  more  so  these  feeble-minded  children  of  mis- 
fortune and  especially  the  female  portion  of  them.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  this 
class  now  at  Columbus.  There  are  some  here  and  the  number  will  increase  yearly.  If 
we  call  this  a  school  we  must  fix  some  limit  to  the  period  of  scholaiship,  and  some  pro- 
Tision  mast  be  made  for  these  wards  of  the  state  when  their  period  of  traiDing  here  ex- 
pires. This  must  not  be  made  a  mere  place  of  refuge  for  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to 
come  here  first,  thus  excluding  those  who  are  daily  applying  to  us  for  admission. 

Ever  since  my  connection  with  this  board  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  an  asylum  for  idiots  ought  to  make  provision  for  the  worst  class  of  idiots. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done.  Epileptics  and  purely  custodial  cases  have  been  excluded 
from  this  asylum  by  the  superintendent  for  reasons  which,  while  they  possess  great  force, 
have  never  quite  convinced  my  judgment.  I  still  believe  that  this  charity  ought  to  be  aa 
broad  as  the  misfortune  it  proposes  to  ameliorate,  and  that  until  it  is  so  it  will  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  christian  civilization.  At  Columbus,  I  found  that  these  f^Iasses 
were  excluded,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  have  been  and  are  excluded  here.  In  that 
state,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  low  grade  and  epileptic  idiots  are  outside  of  the  pale  of  any 
human  charity.  They  may  be  friendless  and  poor,  with  no  hand  to  lead  them,  no  arm  to 
lean  upon,  no  eye  to  pity  them,  no  heart  to  sympathize,  no  home  to  shelter  them  from 
gammer  heat  or  winter  cold;  yet  there  is  no  asylum  for  them,  while  those  who  have  not 
half  this  misfortune  to  bear,  are  gathered  in  here  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  state. 
This  is  an  evil  that  must  find  a  remedy,  and  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  in  this  board  shall  be 
found  that  broad  charity,  that  practical  common  sense,  which  is  true  wisdom,  and  that 
moral  courage,  which  shall  discover  and  apply  that  remedy. 

I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  the  care,  education  and  custody  of  idiots  in  these 
state  institutions  is  yet  to  a  large  degree  experimental.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  aa 
saying  that  the  institutions  themselves  are  experiments,  but  only  that  their  management 
has  not  reached  that  degree  of  success  which  entirely  satisfies  even  their  friends  that 
they  cannot  and  oaght  not  to  be  improved.  There  is  not  yet  in  the  legislative  mind  any 
very  clear  conception  of  the  purpose  or  scope  of  these  institutions.  The  very  names  by 
which  they  are  called  in  legislative  enactments  and  official  reports  indicate  confusion  of 
thought  in  regard  to  them.  In  Ohio  it  is  called  an  "Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth." 
an  "idiot  Asylum."  an  "Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,"  and 
the  "Ohio  State  Asylum  for  Imbecile  Youth."  In  this  state  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  first  called  an  "Experimental 
School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  then  an  "Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-Mlnded  Children,'*  and  finally  an  "Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children." 

The  ideas  of  custody  and  of  education  have  each  entered  into  the  legislative  action  of 
both  states,  and  also  into  the  management  of  these  institutions.  Both  are  correct,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  custodi^il  is  the  more  important  of  the  two;  and  also  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  better  understanding  as  to  how  far  these  institutions  should  be  custodial 
and  how  far  educational.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  condition  of  the  idiots,  and  the  lives 
they  are  to  lead,  should  be  considered.  They  are  never  to  be  burdened  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  are  not  to  become  heads  of  families.  They  are 
never  to  be  managers  of  any  trade  or  business.  They  are  always  to  be  in  a  position  of 
dependence  upon  some  one  besides  themselves. 

So  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  management  of  the  Ohio  institution  Is  very  similar  to 
that  which  exists  here.  There  is  strict  accountability  in  every  department  Aside  from 
the  advantages  of  location  and  the  extent  of  its  grounds,  which  the  Ohio  institution  pos- 
sesses, I  think  we  have  no  occasion  to  avoid  comparison  with  our  Ohio  neighbors. 

In  Dr.  Doren.  the  superintendent,  the  state  of  Ohio  has  a  faithful  servant,  who  has  built 
up  the  institution  under  his  charge  so  successfully  as  to  make  it  an  honor  to  the  state. 
It  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  genius,  skill  and  industry  in  his  ahosen  field  of 
labor.  It  has  been  said,  on  very  high  authority,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
and  Dr.  Doren  has  not  been  alone  in  the  founding  and  management  of  the  institution. 
His  excellent  wife  has  been,  in  truth,  a  help-meet  to  him  in  nis  labors,  and  rightfully 
shares  the  honors  of  his  success.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  daughter,  who  has  been  a 
frequent  and  interested  visitor  here,  and  who  examined,  as  closely  as  time  would  permit, 
into  the  details  of  some  departments  of  that  institution.  We  are  under  many  obligationa 
to  Dr.  Doren  and  Mrs.  Doren  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness.  They  perbonally  conducted 
us  through  all  the  departments  of  the  institution,  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
farm,  and  gave  all  the  information  desired.  Thus  aided.  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  good  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  institution  and  its  management.  I  shall  ever  retain  a  pleasant  memory  of 
my  visit  to  the  Ohio  institution,  and  of  its  superintendent  and  his  good  wife. 

iSigned]  E.  CALLAHAN. 

This  institution  has  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  many  of  its  in- 
mates, but  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  feeble- 
minded persons  so  that  they  can  go  out  into  the  world  intellectually 
eapable  of  independently  guiding  and  supporting  themselves.  The 
superintendent  and  matron  tell  us  that  there  are  many  girls  who 
wash  and  iron,  sew,  sweep,  make  beds,  and  do  valuable  service  in 
many  ways,  and  boys  who  do  many  kinds  of  work ;  but  they  have 
never  had  any  opportunity  to  learn  any  trade  or  special  occupation, 
for  want  of  teachers,  shops  and  tools ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  has 
never  been  regarded  as  safe  to  leave  the  girls  to  work  alone  with- 
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out  supervision,  nor  is  it  deemed  probable  that  a  very  large  ratio  of 
the  entire  number  of  such  children  in  the  state  could  be  educated 
in  judgment,  etc.,  to  that  extent  that  they  could  be  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  plan  and  execute  work  without  being  in   a  greater  or 
less  degree  under  guardianship.    As  the  years  go   on,  these  boys 
and  girls  grow  into  men  and  women.    Referring  to  the  superintend- 
ent's report  it  will  be  seen  that  over  half  of  them  are  county  pau- 
pers when  they  enter  the  institution,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  them 
were  orphans.    While   they  are   in  the  asylum,  neither  wealth  nor 
friends   increase   to  them.     They   are   still   paupers   and   orphans, 
when  they  have  grown  to  be  men  and  women,  and  have  received 
all  the  training  their  weak  minds  will  receive.    There  are  so  many 
of  this   class  now   in  the  asylum,  that  we  are  forced   to  remove 
them,  to  make  room  for  a  set  of  younger  children,  who  are  appli- 
cants for  admission  and  have  been  denied  for  want  of  room.    What 
shall  be  done  with  these  grown-up  men  and  women  ?    This  question 
has  been  an  important  one  for  years  past:  the  answer  to  it  can  be 
delayed  no  longer.    At  present  we  can  do  but  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  turn  them  out  into  the  world,   to  take  whatever  fate  the  world 
has  in  store  for  them.    The  most  of  the  men  would  become  idlers 
and  vagabonds,   and   would   gravitate    into   the   poor-houses   from 
whence  they  came.    A  worse  rate  awaits  the  women.    Possessed  of 
the  passions   of  women,   without  a  woman's  intelligence  to  guard 
themselves  from  wicked  men,   they  would  become  prostitutes,  and 
the  mothers  of  a  brood  of  idiots.    What  will  the  state  do  to  save 
them  from   this   hard  fate?    What  can  be  done?    There  is  good 
ground  to  believe  that  these  people  can   be  grouped  together  on 
farms  and  made  self-supporting  or  nearly  so.    It  may  be  that  this 
cannot   be   done,  but  we  should  like  permission  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, by  leasing  a  farm  for  a   short  term  of  years.    We  "Would 
erect  some  plain  cheap  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  a  party 
of  those  idiotic  men  and  women.    Over  these  we  would  place  some 
good  man   and   his   wife,   to   superintend   the  labor  of  the  whole 
party,    and   make   the  farm   as   home-like   as  possible.      A   strict 
account   should  be   kept   of   all  the  expenses  and   earnings.    This 
farm  need  not   adjoin  the  present   grounds  of  the  institution.    It 
may  be  several   miles   in  the  country,  where  land  is   cheaper  and 
rents   lower  than    in   the    immediate   vicinity  of   Lincoln.    But  it 
should  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and    superintendent    of   the    asylum.    The    helpless  condition  and 
prospective  fate   of  these  children  of  misfortune,   after  they  have 
received  all  the  training,  both  mental  and  physical,  that  any  school 
can  give   them,  appeal  strongly  and  constantly  to  the   same  spirit 
of  public  charity  that  founded  the  present  asylum,  for  further  pro- 
tection.   We  tnist  that  this  appeal  will  be  intelligently  and  Uber- 
ally  responded  to  by  the  state- 
While  we  have  heretofore  assisted  and  shall  hereafter  assist  the 
superintendent  in  all   his  efforts    to  educate    these  idiotic   children, 
we  are  convinced  that  their  wants-  are  more  in  the    direction  of  in- 
dustrial training    than  of    advanced  school-room    instruction.    Any 
substantial  literary  acquirement  ordinarily  lies  beyond  their  reach. 
All  the  treasures  and  delighta  of  literature  are  sealed  to  them. 

The  effort  to  educate  them  must  be  turned  more  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  em'ployments  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a 
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mind  stronger  than  their  own.  It  is  our  purpose,  as  far  as  we  may, 
to  experiment  in  this  direction.  In  our  judgment,  the  asyjum  must 
have  more  custodial  facilities ;  and  it  should,  be  so  enlarged  in  pur- 
pose and  in  capacity  as  to  embrace  epileptics,  paralytics,  and  the 
extremely  helpless.  Charity  should  be  as  broad  as  misfortune. 
We  concur  witn  the  views  of  the  superintendent  in  regard  to  the 
^eatment  of  epileptic  idiots.  But  while  they  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  same  rooms  with  other  feeble-minded  children,  we  insist  that 
they  are  inside  the  pale  of  public  charity.  We  call  attention  again 
to  our  last  biennial  report  and  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
superintendent,  especially  to  what  was  then  said  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  having  more  land  and  additional  buildings  for  epileptics 
and  other  custodial  cases. 

We  have  quite  recently  directed  the  superintendent  to  receive 
enough  of  those  who  are  how  applicants  for  admission  to  increase 
the  number  of  inmates  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.  This 
number  crowds  the  present  capacity  of  the  asylum,  but  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  that  can  be  borne  better  than  we  can  afford  to 
refuse  to  admit  some  of  those  who  are  asking  admission.  If  the 
legislature  will  give  us  some  shop-room,  where  boys  can  be  taught 
to  make  and  mend  shoes,  make  brooms  and  such  other  things  as 
they  can  comprehend  and  construct,  and  also  a  farm,  for  the  pur- 
poses heretofore  stated,  we  will  largely  increase  the  number  of 
inmates  without  materially  increasing  the  expenses.  If  these  pro- 
visions are  made,  the  appropriations  for  ordinary  expenses  should 
be  made  on  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  inmates  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  cost  per  capita,  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1882,  was  $22G  69.  If  our  requests  for  shops  and  land  are 
granted,  we  will  undertake  to*  reduce  the  per  capita  expense  to 
$200  per  annum  or  less. 

We  again  ask  an  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  laundry  ouilding.  It  will  take  that  sum  to  build  such 
a  laundry  as  the  necessities  of  the  asylum  demand.  The  appropria- 
tion of  tnree  thousand  dollars  made  two  years  ago,  remains  wholly 
nnexpended,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish 
in  a  respectable  way  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  We 
concur  with  the  statements  made  in  the  superintendent's  report  on 
this  subject. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  tract  of  land  west  of  the  present 
grounds,  we  shall  need  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  im- 
provements and  repairs,  and  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
improvement  of  the  grounds. 

We  also  need  provision  for  soft  water,  either  by  cistern  or  a 
reservoir,  to  be  supplied  by  the  water-shed  of  the  buildings.  A 
reservoir  would,  in  our  judgment,  supply  more  water  with  less  ex- 

i^ense  than  could  be  done  by  cisterns.  We  have  made  no  survey 
or,  or  estimate  of,  the  cost  of  a  reservoir.  We  concur  with  the 
superintendent  in  asking  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  If  the  reservoir  can  be  constructed  for  less  than 
that  sum  of  money,  we  shall  leave  undrawn  all  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily used. 
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An  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was 
made  by  the  last  general  assembly  for  tire-escapes.  We  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  settling  upon  plans,  but  that  is  now  arranged, 
and  two  iron  stairways,  with  openings  from  each  story  of  the  build- 
ing, will  be  completed  this  year. 

For  rental  of  a  farm,  and  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  will 
be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  experiment  with  the  labor  of  oar 
feeble-minded  men  and  women,  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  next  two  years.  Only  the 
amount  actually  necessary  will  be  expended. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
asylum,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendent 
and  treasurer,  which  are  herewith  submitted,  and  show  that  every 
dollar  of  the  money  received  from  any  and  all  sources  has  been 
accounted  for. 

The  main  sewer  from  the  asylum  enters  a  creek  called  the  Rubi- 
con, within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  city 
authorities  are  mailing  a  sewer  of  the  Bubicon,  above  where  the 
asylum  sewer  enters  it.  This  large  sewer  will  have  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  the  city  authorities  in- 
sist that  the  state  should  bear  some  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
extension.  We  think  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  cost  sbonld 
be  paid  by  the  state,  and  recommend  that  such  sum  of  money  shall 
be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  as  shall  be  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  i's  still  in  charge  of  the  asylum  as  superinten- 
dent. His  zeal,  which  is  almost  enthusiastic,  his  professional  train- 
ing, and  large  experience  in  the  management  of  idiots,  and  his 
care  in  purchasing  supplies  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  fit  him 
well  for  the  position.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  management 
that  would  even  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  change  in  the  office  of 
superintendent. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Wilbur,  the  matron,  is  a  most  faithful  and  efficient 
public  servant.  Her  watchfulness  over  the  affairs  of  the  asylum, 
even  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  her  power  to  control  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  inmates,  and-  to  guide  and  direct  these  iBteUectn- 
ally  blind  children,  and  her  constant  devotion  to  the  duties  of  her 
position,  make  her  services  invaluable. 

On  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  and  helpless  class  of  people,  grop- 
ing their  way  through  the  world,  with  only  a  glimmering  spark  of 
reason  occasionally  casting  a  feeble  ray  of  light  across  their  path- 
way, we  ask,  for  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report,  a 
candid,  careful  and  thorough  consideration,  so  that  if  we  are  wrong, 
the  right  way  may  be  discovered  by  some  one  else. 

Graham  Lee,  President, 

E.  D.  Blinn,  5-  Trustees. 

£.  Callahan, 

Lincoln,  Illinois,  October  i,  1882, 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — In  presenting  this,  my  seventeentii  and  eighteenth 
annual,  or  ninth  biennial  report,  I  will  first  record  the  attendance 
of  pupils  for  the  last  two  years,  as  required  by  law. 

ATTENDiLNOE  OP  PUPrLS. 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1880 296 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 80,  1881 50 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted 98 

—  148 

Total  number 444 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  Septem- 
ber 80,  1881 148 

Number  died  during  the  year  ending  September  80,  1881.  ..•  9 

—  157 

Total  number  present   September  80,  1881 287 

Average  daily  attendance  durmg  the  year 286 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  school  year 844 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  80,  1881 287 

Number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 80,  1882 77 

Number  of  pupils  re-admitted Ill 

—  188 

Total  number 475 

Number  of  pupils  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  Septem- 
ber 30,  1882 164 

Number  died  during  the  year 9 

—  173 

Total  number  present  September  30,  1882 302 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year 279 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  school  year 336 

The  average  age  of  the  three  hundred  and  two  pupils  present 
September  30,  1882,  was  fifteen  years  and  nineteen  days. 

Of  these,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  were  males  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  females. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  were  county  paupers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  were  clothed  by  their  own  parents  or  guardians. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  are  orphans,  or  half  orphans,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  have  parents  living. 

The  school  term  is  ten  months,  from  September  1  to  June  30. 

The  causes  of  death  in  the  cases  reported  above,  were :  One  from 
pneumonia,  complicated  with  epileptic  convulsions;  one  from 
measles,  with  scrofulous  diathesis  and  acute  pneumonia;  one  from 
measles,  complicated  with  acute  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  convul- 
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sions;  four  from  measles,  complicated  with  acute  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia ;  one  from  measles,  complicated  with  acute  bronchitis  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs;  one  from  hemorrhagic  apoplexy;  one  from 
typho-malarial  fever;  one  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  three 
from  tuberculosis  and  acute  pneumonia;  one  from  strangulated 
hernia,  followed  by  peritonitis ;  two  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  one 
from  acute  pneumonia. 

In  the  spring  of  18S1  we  had  a  serious  epidemic  of  measles,  over 
two  hundred  cases,  many  of  which  were  of  an  extremely  violent 
type  of  the  disease,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  the  indi- 
viduals  were  known  to  have  had  the  disease  once  before.  A  large 
number  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  and  of  this  class  generally, 
are  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  lung  diseases 'often  follow  or  compli- 
cate all  other  acute  diseases.  It  is  hard  to  manage  and  control 
this  class  of  persons  when  they  are  sick.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  bandages,  poultices  and  other  external  applications  to  be  torn 
off  as  fast  as  tney  can  be  put  on.  It  is  also,  in  some  cases,  almost 
impossible  to  administer  remedies,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the 
patients.  The  pupils  who  died,  except  two,  were  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  idiocy,  and  death  was  a  relief  to  them  and  to  their  friends,  although 
no  means  were  spared  to  restore  them  to  health. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
school,  in  1865,  to  September  80,  1832,  has  been  1,483 ;  of  these  217 
have  been  received  m  the  last  two  years,  and  184  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  80,  1882. 

The  census  of  1880  reveals  the  fact  there  were  at  that  time  three 
idiots  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Of  these  there  were:  Not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  males  one  thousand  and  seventy-seven, 
females  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  total  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three.  If  the  number  reported  in  many  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  was  a  proper  ratio  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
state,  the  total  number  in  the  state  would  largely  exceed  those  re- 
ported. Many  applications  have  since  been  made  for  admission  to 
the  asylum,  that  were  not  found  upon  the  census  rolls.  It  is  also 
probably  true  that  some  of  those  reported  did  not  belong  on  the  list. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  round  numbers  there  are  not  less  than 
four  thousand  idiots  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  two  thousand  of  whom 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  under.  If  one-half  of  these  were 
deducted  because  of  causes  such  as  epilepsy,  etc.,  which  would 
prevent  their  being  admitted  to  the  ssylum,  it  would  leave  one  thou- 
sand of  the  class  who  should  properly  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
state,  of  a  school-attending  age.  The  capacity  of  the  asylum  was 
intended  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  At  the  date  of  this 
report  there  are  three  hundred  and  two  present,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  others  have  been  granted  permission  to  enter,  to  swell 
the  number  of  inmates  to  three  hundred  and  twenty.  No  more 
can  be  accommodated  comfortably  in  the  present  asylum  buildings. 

PREJUDICE. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating 
feoble-minded  children,  to  find  that  a  deep-seated  prejudice  exists 
in  society  against  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  It  has 
its  existence  in  almost  every  community,  and  is  made  manifest  in  van- 
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0U8  ways.  Some  very  low  and  unfortunate  case  has  been  seen  or 
known,  and  the  whole  class  are  gauged  by  that  one ;  and  whenever  the 
term  "idiot"  is  used  the  ideal  one  of  the  class  immediately  coiaes  up  in 
the  person's  mind  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  all  of  the  class.  Now, 
there  is  so  much  difference  in  idiot  children,  that  the  individual  who 
permits  himself  to  do  this  is  unjust  in  the  e:^treme.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  idiots  of  a  community,  when  young,  have  pretty  faces, 
engaging  ways,  and  are  very  much  like  other  children.  Being  back- 
ward, bowever,  they  fall  behind,  are  neglected,  are  left  undisciplined ; 
bad  habits  are  formed  and  confirmed,  and  boys  and  girls,  even 
brothers  and  sisters  among  them,  call  them  names  and  develop  an 
irritable  disposition,  until  the  child,  as  it  becomes  older,  is  a  serious 
burden  and  trouble  to  parents,  friends  and  neighbors,  and  event- 
ually is  sent  to  the  county  poor-house  as  a  permanent,  helpless 
public  pauper. 

Taken  at  an  early  age,  surrounded  by  ^ood  influences,  disciplined 
and  trained,  all  the  faculties  of  the  individual  drawn  out  by  the 
gradual  processes  adopted  and  pursued  at  an  institution  for  this  class 
of  persons,  a  capacity  for  usefulness  drilled  into  every  day*s  exist- 
ence in  the  growing  period,  and  the  individual  becomes  a  new  per- 
son. The  ability  to  care  for  himself,  and  to  do  more  than  pay  his 
way  by  his  labor,  is  developed,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  burden  to 
friends  or  society.  This  capacity  for  usefulness,  however,  should  be 
ntiUzed  by  the  state,  and  the  mdividual  kept  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged to  work  as  long  as  he  lives;  for,  if  sent  out  into  the 
world,  he  is  sure  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  demoralized  by  the 
unfortunate  influences  which  may  be  found  so  general  in  the  world 
at  large. 

WHAT  IB  MEANT  BY  IDIOCY. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  term  idiocy.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
an  arrested  development  of  mind.  This  arrest  of  development  may- 
occur  at  any  period  in  the  process  of  development.  The  degree  of 
idiocy  will  then  be  dependent  upon  the  stage  of  development  a  mind 
has  reached  when  it  is  thus  arrested.  The  unfavoraole  influence 
may  be  of  greater  or  less  severity,  in  its  effects  upon  the  mind. 
Certain  diseases  may  seem  to  paralyze  almost  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  so  permanently  to  injure  them  as  to  prevent  any  very 
considerable  after-growth.  They  may,  at  the  other  extreme,  be  only 
slightly  affected.  Between  these  extremes  there  exists  every  con- 
ceivable shade  of  mental  deficiency.  Any  one  of  these  conditions 
shuts  the  individual  out  from  all  ordinary  social  advantages.  Special 
privileges  must  be  accorded  the  individual  thus  deprived  of  ordinary 
advantages,  or  life  will  be  a  burden  to  the  individual,  and  to  the 
friends  of  the  individual,  and  to  society  at  large. 

The  weak  muscle  demands  gradual  exercise  to  make  it  strong,  and, 
oftentimes,  considerable  thought  and  care,  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  The  law  is  just  the  same  with  the  feeble  faculties  of  the 
mind.  The  muscle  may  be  paralyzed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may 
never  recover  from  the  injury  received.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  injury  is 
found  to  be  so  slight,  comparatively,  that  proper  and  gradual  exer- 
cise will  materially  develop  and  improve  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
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However  serious  the  disease  or  influence  that  operates  upon  the 
individual,  he  is  still  a  human  being.  He  never  loses  his  human 
identity. 

The  highest  type  of  Christian  civilization  is  that  which   prompts 
mankind  to  extend  a  "helping  hand"  wherever  it  may  be  needed. 


DEGREE   OF  lOIOGT. 

In  estimatkfg  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  educating  feeble- 
minded children,  of  course  everything  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
idiocy  in  the  cases  under  instruction.  It  has  never  been  claimed 
that  idiots  of  a  very  lowgrade  could  be  educated  and  trained  to  a 
very  profitable  extent.  We  feel  that  we  are  repaid  if  one  talent  is 
developed  into  two  talents.  That  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  gained. 
The  financier  with  one  million  of  dollars  capital,  if  he  makes  another 
million,  has  gained  only  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  news-boy  with  a 
capital  of  ten  cents,  who  makes  a  profit  of  ten  cents,  has  also 
doubled  his  capital — a  gain  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  He  is  just  as 
much  elated  over  his  gain  as  the  man  who  has  made  his  miUion  of 
dollars.  He  may  have  worked  harder  to  gain  it  than  the  man  with 
the  larger  amount.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
improve  the  individual  with  one  talent,  as  much  as  it  is  to  improTe 
the  individual  who  possesses  a  greater  number  of  talents.  The 
latter  person,  in  most  cases,  really  needs  no  help,  while  the  other 
must  be  aided  to  make  any  progress. 

A  small  proportion  only  of  the  fe^le^minded  children  of  the  state 
belong  to  the  low-grade  class.  The  ^eat  nmjorlty  of  them  can  be 
wonderfully  benefited  by.  school-room  mstruction.  A  system  must  be 
adopted,  however,  which  cannot  be  furnished  them  at  their  homes, 
or  in  ordinary  school-rooms.  The  high-pressure  system  of  the  com- 
mon school,  bv  which  backward  children  are  permitted  to  fall  be- 
hind, to  stay  behind,  almost  utterly  neglected,  while  bright  children 
are  hurried  and  galloped  through  the  different  grades,  will  not  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  backward  child.  He  must  be  patiently  and 
gradually  led  out  of  his  dullness,  and  in  time  wonderful  results  are 
thus  obtained  from  the  right  kind  of  training.  To  help  the  weak  is 
the  duty  of  a  state ;  for  those  who  are  physically  and  mentally  strong 
are,  oftentimes,  better  off  for  being  permitted  to  rely  ux>on  their  own 
natural  efforts  for  development.  Many  of  the  great  men  of  history 
were  self-made  men — made  great  by  their  own  efforts  to  educate 
themselves. 

PBINOIPAL  EXPENSES  OF  ASYLUMS. 

The  principal  cost  to  the  public,  in  assuming  the  charge  of  idiot 
children  in  a  state  asylum,  is  the  ordinary  custody,  care,  board, 
medical  treatment,  lod^ng,  etc.  These  must  be  furnished,  at  all 
events,  somewhere.  This  care  may  seem  somewhat  more  expensive 
in  the  state  asylum,  but  is  reaUy  less  expensive,  when  tnere  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  value  received  by  the  unfortunate  ones. 
They  are  furnished  with  good  food,  are  kept  warm,  are  kept  clean, 
are  furnished  with  comfortable  clothing,  are  treated  for  acute  and 
constitutional  diseases,  are  provided  for  in  a  plain  but  simple  man- 
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ner,  and  are  not  left  to  suffer  from  positive  neglect,  as  may  be  the 
case  elsewhere.  Ordinarily  in  society  they  are  abused  and  taken 
adrantage  of  on  all  sides;  at  the  asylum  they  are  protected  from 
abase,  and  are  constantly  elevated  and  improved.  They  are  enu- 
merated wherever  found,  in  cities,  towns  or  the  country,  and  the 
?ublic  school  money  is  drawn  to  be  expended  upon  bright  children, 
'hey  cannot  get  the  benefit  of  the  money  thus  drawn,  as  they  are 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  common  school.  Ordinary  justice,  then, 
dictates  that  they  should  be  provided  with  special  schools.  Their 
rights,  as  human  beings  and  members  of  society,  should  be  respected, 
and  every  opportunity  afforded  them  for  education  and  elevation.  No 
movement  has  been  made  in  a  philanthropic  direction  that  is  more 
deserving  of  prosperity  and  encouragement  than  the  effort  which  is 
now  so  universally  making  in  the  states  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  elevation  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  feeble-minded  children. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE   FOB  EPILBPTIGS? 

There  are  so  many  epileptics  in  the  state  that  it  becomes  the 
philanthropist,  and  society  at  large,  to  consider  seriously  what  should 
be  done  with  them. 

Epilepsy  results  in  insanity  more  often  than  in  any  other  form  of 
mental  injury.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  now  and  then,  cases  of  idiocy 
associated  with  epilepsy,  but  the  effects  of  epileptic  convulsions  upon 
an  individual  result  m  dementia,  and  this  is  recognized  as  a  phase 
of  insanity. 

Hospital  treatment  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  case  of  epilep- 
tics. Should  they  be  congregated  for  special  care,  an  establishment 
for  their  custody  and  relief  would  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
hospital  than  of  any  other  kind  of  an  institution.  A  building  should 
be  constructed,  especially  adapted  to  their  wants  and  necessities. 

If,  by  the  congregation  of  epileptics,  the  disease  is  aggravated  and 
augmented,  by  the  influence  of  one  upon  another,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  thoughtful  consideration  before  it  is  done.  The  influence 
of  the  disease  upon  those  afflicted  with  the  same  disease  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  would  be  the  influence  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
disease  upon  persons  who  are  not.  If  of  two  evils  the  least  must 
be  chosen,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  highest  and  best  ends  might 
be  attained  by  the  considerate  construction  of  buildings,  and  the 
provision  of  surroundings  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  comfortable  and 
economical  custody,  care  and  medical  treatment  of  the  whole  class. 

OLASS-WOBE  OF  THE   LAST  SCHOOL  YEAB. 

There  have  been  changes,  during  the  year,  in  our  system  of 
classification  in  school,  so  that  classes  are  composed  now  of  child- 
ren of  the  same  sex  in  all  classes,  except  the  calisthenic,  singing 
and  sewing  classes.  Five  of  the  school-rooms  are  provided  with 
individual  desks.  All  the  class-rooms  have  slate  black-boards  on 
the  walls,  except  those  in  which  the  lowest  grades  are  instructed. 
The  pupils  assemble  in  the  chapel  at  9  o'clock  each  morning,  where, 
after  devotional  exercises,  they  all  sing  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  they  march  down  stairs  to  their  respective  school-rooms. 
-2 
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Calisthenic  Classes. 

From  half-past  nine  until  eleven  one  of  the  teachers  devotes  her 
time  to  calisthenic  exercises,  in  what  is  called  the  girls'  gymna- 
sium, a  large  room,  thirty  by  forty  feet,  in  which  room  is  a  piano. 
The  pupils  are  selected  from  the  different  class-rooms,  boys  and 
girls,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  teacher  to  and  from  the  gymna- 
sium, where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  wands, 
etc.,  in  keeping  time  to  music,  and  in  evolutions  of  various  sorts, 
so  intricate  and  rapid  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert;  and  the  muscles  are  developed,  the  blood 
circulates  freely,  and  healthy  bodies  are  developed,  while  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  fixed  and  awakened  to  follow  the  exercises 
required.  These  exercises  are  very  pleasing  to  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  to  visitors,  and  are  quite  as  profitable  in  many  respects  as  any 
of  the  school-room  exercises  of  the  asylum. 

Singing  Class. 

One  hour  of  the  forenoon  is  spent  with  those  pupils  who  seem  to 
have  a  taste  for  vocal  music,  in  teaching  them  to  sing.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  pupils  of  this  special  music  class  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  school  in  the  land. 

Sewing  Classes. 

In  the  afternoon  one  teacher  devotes  two  hours  to  instructing  the 
children  in  plain  sewing,  embroidery,  darning,  the  use  of  sewing 
machines,  and  in  the  use  of  a  scroll-saw  in  making  the  dissected 
pictures  and  puzzles  used  in  the  different  class-rooms. 

The  sewing-class  is  in  two  divisions,  the  first  numbering  twenty 
girls  and  two  boys,  and  the  second,  twenty-three  ffirls.  The  pupik 
are  taught  to  thread  needles,  to  tie  knots  in  thread,  to  use  the 
thimble  properly,  to  sew  pieces  of  cloth  together  or  carpet-rags; 
and  when  these  preliminary  steps  ace  thoroughly  learned,  they  are 
taught  to  hem  and  fell,  to  overcast,  gather,  baste,  dam,  turn  down 
hems  for  the  sewing  machine,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  girls  to 
use  sewing  machines.  After  this,  different  stitches  in  fancy  needle- 
work, embroidery,  crocheting,  etc.,  are  taught.  Some  very  nice 
work  has  been  done  in  the  sewing-room,  such  as  tidies,  toilet  sets 
mats,  lambrequins,  etc.  Much  of  the  plain  sewing  and  darning 
of  stockings  for  the  asylum,  etc.,  is  done  by  this  class.  One  of  the 
boys  is  very  expert  in  fancy  needle-work,  selecting  his  own  colors, 
and  following  patterns  perfectly  well.  The  following  list  of  articles, 
made  in  one  month  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  pei^ormed  by 
this  class:  Towels  6;  tidies,  8;  toilet-sets,  4;  bibs  cut  out 
and  made,  852 ;  carpet-rags  cut  and  sewed,  10  pounds ;  pairs  of 
socks  darned,  860. 

Art  and  Drawing  Class. 

This  class  meets  in  the  sewing-room  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning, 
and  work  while  the  other  pupils  are  in  the  chapel,  until  half -past  nine. 

Six  pupils,  four  girls  and  two  boys,  selected  from  the  different 
classes  in  school,  who  have  manifested  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
drawing,  compose  this  class.     All  draw  very  creditably,  and  two  of 
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the  girls  have  painted  several  pieces  in  oil  colors  that  are  very 
creditable  work.  The  entire  class  have  obtained  a  good  idea  of 
distance  and  color,  and  show  a  delicate  use  of  pencil  and  crayon  in 
shading,  etc.  The  amount  of  work  finished  by  the  class  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Pieces  in  charcoal,  36 ;  pieces  in  oil  colors,  6.  The  black- 
boards are  also  filled  with  sketches  done  with  chalk  and  colored 
crayons. 

Oymnamim. 

There  is  a  gymnasium  in  the  north  wing,  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  inclined,  perpendicular,  horizontal  and  floor 
ladders,  with  steps,  weights,  pulleys,  and  other  kinds  of  apparatus 
designed  to  furnish  the  means  for  exercising  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, and  in  combination  with  physical  exercises,  to  develop  in 
various  ways  intellectual  capacity  and  good  bodily  health.  All  the 
classes,  at  some  hour  of  the  day,  are  sent  into  this  room,  where 
suitable  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  each  class. 

First  Class. 

Glass  number  one  consists  of  forty-three  pupils,  all  females,  five  of 
whom  are  generally  detailed  for  domestic  work,  leaving  thirty-eight 
regular  pupils.  One  is  a  deaf-mute,  two  are  deaf  and  do  not  talk. 
The  youngest  pupil  is  eight  years  of  age,  though  the  average  age  of 
the  pupils  is  eighteen  years.  This  class  assembles  in  the  school-room  at 
half  past  nine,  after  chapel  exercises.  School  hours  are  divided  into 
half-hour  exercises.  Tne  branches  taught  are  reading,  writing, 
composition,  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic  and  physical 
exercises.  The  lessons  are  taught  in  the  main  orally,  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  books.  During  the  morning  session  a  number  of  the 
pupils  are  called  from  the  room  at  different  hours  to  receive  instruc- 
tions in  calisthenics  and  singing.  Others  are  taken  at  various 
times  to  be  instructed  in  domestic  emplosonents.  The  exercises  are 
divided  as  follows: 

The  first  half-hour  is  devoted  to  the  second  division  in  arithmetic. 
There  are  fourteen  pupils  in  this  division.  They  have  been  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction  and  mul- 
tiplication. Many  in  this  division  have  memorized  the  entire  mul- 
tiplication table.  Others  can  recite  to  the  table  of  sixes.  They  also 
write  the  tables  on  the  blackboards,  or  their  slates,  using  the  signs 
plus  and  equality  correctly.  They  have  also  been  exercised  in  mental 
arithmetic,  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  While  this 
division  is  at  the  blackboard,  the  other  pupils  in  the  class,  who  are 
in  their  seats,  are  permitted  to  copy  the  work  of  this  division,  thus 
getting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  the  exercises,  all  being  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  about  them. 

From  ten  to  half  past  ten,  the  second  division  is  exercised  in  geo- 
graphy, upon  the  outline  maps  of  the  world  and  the  United  States. 
This  division  consists  of  five  pupils,  who  can  give  the  names  and 
location  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  are  rapidly 
becoming  familar  with  geographical  names  and  places. 

From  naif  past  ten  to  eleven,  the  third  division  is  exercised  in 
arithmetic.     It  consists  of  eight  pupils,  who  are  exercised  upon  black- 
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boards  and  slates  in  writing  numbers,  and  in  addition.  They  are 
taught  to  use  money  and  make  change  with  pieces  of  money.  The 
entire  class  is  occasionally  practised  in  making  change. 

From  half  past  eleven  to  twelve,  fifteen  minutes  are  devoted  to 
the  first  division  in  geography  consisting  of  two  pupils.  These  are 
thoroughly  familar  with  several  outline  maps,  ana  are  now  learning 
to  study  geography,  as  other  pupils  do  in  ordinary  schools.  The 
other  fifteeen  minutes  is  devoted  to  physical  exercises.  For  this 
purpose  they  go  to  the  gymnasium. 

From  twelve  to  half  past  twelve,  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  each  week  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  spelling;  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  tne  half-hour  is  devoted  to  marching  is 
time  to  music. 

In  the  afternoon,  twenty  pupils  are  in  the  room  from  two  until 
three  o'clock,  when  they  go  to  the  sewing-room ;  and  eighteen  pupils 
from  three  until  four,  who  are  in  the  sewing-class  the  first  hour  of 
the  afternoon.  Writing  and  reading  are  taught  during  these  two 
hours.  Appleton's  model  copy-books,  with  sliding  copies,  are  used 
in  writing,  and  Appleton*s  readers  and  Webb's  Word  Method  in  read- 
ing. The  first  fifteen  minutes,  all  are  engaged  in  a  writing  exer- 
cise. Five  write  in  copy-book  number  four,  four  in  number  three, 
seven  in  number  two,  eleven  in  number  one,  and  the  remainder 
write  on  blackboards  or  slates  from  copies  set  by  the  teacher.  A 
short  time  is  then  spent  in  drilling  the  pupils,  individually  and  in 
concert,  in  pronouncing  words  in  articulation  and  in  spelling.  Two 
of  the  pupils  read  in  the  fifth  reader,  two  read  in  the  fourth  read- 
er, five  in  the  third  reader,  and  they  have  spelling  in  connection 
with  reading.  Some  are  taught  by  the  word  method.  An  arithme- 
tic lesson  follows.  The  pupils  in  this  class  are  now  solving  mis- 
cellaneous problems  in  reduction  of  compound  numbers.  All  defini- 
tions and  tables  have  been  learned  from  Eaton's  Common  School 
Arithmetic,  although  examples  are  taken  from  other  books. 

Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  letter-vniting,  the  pupils  composing 
and  the  teacher  correcting  the  same.  Occasionally  the  pupils  are 
exercised  upon  the  time  chart. 

Second  Class. 

The  second  class  consists  of  thirty-three  pupils,  and  is  the  most 
advanced  class  of  boys.  One  is  dumb,  seven  have  impediments  in 
speech,  and  one  is  almost  blind,  and  could  be  more  readily  taught 
at  an  institution  for  the  blind.  The  youngest  pupil  is  seven  yean 
of  age,  and  the  oldest  twenty-one — ^the  average  age  being  fifteen  years. 
In  the  spring,  a  number  were  taken  from  the  room  to  be  taught  to 
work  out  of  doors.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  are 
in  separate  classes,  some  of  the  boys  in  this  class  are  really  in  ad- 
vance of  the  first  class,  which  is  a  class  of  girls.  Pupils  leave  the 
room  at  different  times  in  the  morning  to  attend  the  calisthenic 
and  singing  classes,  and  one  boy  is  absent  in  the  afternoon  to  attend 
the  sewing  class.  Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  writing,  composition  and  physical  exercises.  Ap- 
pleton's  reading  and  writing  books  are  used.  Arithmetic  is  taught 
verbally;  geography,  both  verbally  and  with  the  use  of  Monteith's 
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Manual  of  Geography  and  pictorial  map,  also  outline  maps  of  differ- 
ent states  and'  countries. 

The  morning  hours,  from  half  past  nine  until  eleven,  are  de- 
voted to  reading  and  spelling.  The  class  is  divided  into  eight 
divisions,  and  four  of  the  boys  read  alone.  One  boy  reads  in  the 
fifth  reader,  who  is  followed  by  a  division  of  four  boys  who  have 
been  as  far  as  page  25  in  the  first  reader.  Next,  two  boys  read 
who  have  been  as  far  as  page  217  in  the  fourth  reader;  then  a 
division  of  four  boys  who  have  read  as  far  as  page  194  in  the  third 
reader ;  four  boys  then  read  in  the  first  reader,  and  two  who  have 
read  as  far  as  page  86  in  the  third  reader.  Two  divisions,  of  four 
boys  each,  follow  m  the  second  reader,  one  just  beginning  the  book, 
and  the  other  just  ready  to  take  the  third  reader.  Two  pupils  then 
read  in  the  second  reader,  who  have  been  as  far  as  page  68. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  spelling  and  definition  of  words. 
The  pupils,  after  reading,  are  often  questioned  about  what  they 
have  read,  to  ascertain  if  they  have  thoroughly  understood  its  mean- 
ing. 

On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  half  past  eleven  until 
twelve,  the  pupils   of  this   class  are  exercised  in  the  gymnasium. 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  half  past  eleven  to  twelve, 
the  time  is  devoted  to  geography  and  arithmetic.  In  geography,  the 
panils  are  exercised  on  the  map  of  the  world.  In  arithmetic,  in 
adoition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and  fractions;  also 
in  compound  numbers. 

The  last  half  hour,  from  twelve  until  half  past  twelve,  is  devoted 
to  language  lessons. 

From  two  until  a  quarter  past  two,  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  writing. 
All  but  four  of  the  pupils  of  this  class  use  writing-books.  The  four 
have  copies  written  for  them  on  the  blckboard  or  slate.  Eleven  use 
pen  and  ink,  and  the  remainder  use  pencils,  slate  or  lead,  or  chalk 
crayons.  Fifteen  are  writing  in  book  number  one,  eleven  in  num- 
ber two,  two  in  number  three,  and  two  in  number  four. 

The  third  division  in  numbers  read  and  write  numbers  to  tens 
of  thousands,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide  some,  and  can  say 
the  multiplication  table.  In  geography,  they  have  finished  the  map 
of  the  world,  and  are  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States.  They 
can  bound  the  countries  and  states,  give  their  capitals,  the  princi- 
pal mountain  ranges,  rivers,  etc.  Other  pupils  in  this  class  are 
farther  advanced  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  are  exercised  in 

{ractical  problems  in  mental  arithmetic.    Some  are  using  Monteith's 
[anual  of  Geography,  learning  its  lessons  daily,  as  do  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  grammar-school. 

Third  Class. 

This  is  a  class  of  twenty-seven  boys,  their  average  age  being  thir- 
teen years.  One  is  a  deaf-mute  and  two  have  an  impediment  in 
speech.  All  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  articulation.  According 
to  their  mental  capacity,  the  class  is  subdivided  into  four  divisions. 
They  are  taught  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing  and 
physical  exercises.  In  this  school-room  the  books  and  apparatus 
used  are  Appleton's  first  and  second  readers,  Webb's  Word  Method 
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slates  and  pencils,  Appleton's  model  writinR-books  with  sliding  copies, 
outline  map  of  the  United  States,  and  Monteith*s  pictorial  map, 
n\imeral  frames  (large  and  small,)  picture-puzzles,  colored  blocks,  etc. 
Beading  is  taught  by  the  word  method,  using  printed  words  at  first, 
and  then  the  books  as  mentioned  above.  Geography  is  taught  by  the 
verbal  method,  and  in  the  use  of  the -maps  mentioned  above.  The 
pupils  point  out  the  state,  their  capitals,  ranges  of  mountains, 
rivers,  and  the  prominent  points  and  places  on  the  maps  used.  All 
but  five  of  the  pupils  write  their  own  names,  and  the  five  print 
them.  Nine  of  the  class  write  nicely,  in  the  writing-books,  with 
pencils.  The  day's  programme  of  exercises  is  arranged  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  pupils,  who  are  sent  to  the  calisthenic  classes  for 
exercise.  In  the  early  spring  several  of  the  pupils  were  taken  out  to  be 
placed  in  the  working-classes  out  of  doors.  While  each  division  is 
reciting,  the  other  pupils  are  engaged  at  their  desks  working  out 
simple  problems  in  arithmetic,  readmg,  writing  or  printing,  or  pre- 
parmg  themselves  for  their  recitations  as  their  divisions  are  called  up. 
The  first  division,  consisting  of  nine  pupils,  read  well  to  page 
42  in  Webb's  Beader.  The  first  division  in  arithmetic  add  numbers 
of  two  or  more  columns,  and  subtract  numbers  where  the  numbers 
in  the  subtrahend  do  not  exceed  the  numbers  in  the  minuend. 
The  second  division  in  numbers  add  figures  of  one  column,  and 
read  and  write  numbers  to  one  thousand.  One  hour  after  recess  in 
the  morning  is  devoted  to  arithmetic.  The  third  division  read  and 
write  numbers  to  one  thousand,  and  count  to  one  hundred ;  and  the 
fourth  division  read  and  write  numbers  to  twenty,  and  count  to 
fifty.  The  class  goes  to  the  gymnasium  in  the  afternoon  for  half  an 
hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  reading.  The  first 
division  read  to  page  58  in  Appleton's  second  reader,  and  the  second 
division  read  to  page  36  in  the  first  reader.  The  third  division 
read  to  page  55  in  Webb's  Word  Method.  All  the  pupils,  after 
reading,  are  required  to  tell  what  they  have  been  readmg  about  in 
their  own  language. 

Fawrth  Class, 

This  class  numbers  forty-three  pupDs,  all  girls,  the  youngest  bemg 
six  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  twenty-two,  the  average  age  of  the 

Eupils  being  fifteen  years.  One  is  a  deaf-mute,  three  do  not  talk,  twelve 
ave  impediment  m  speech,  and  all  are  very  deficient  in  articu- 
lation. Vrhe  pupils  in  one  division  of  this  class  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  object  lessons  in  color,  form,  etc.,  numbers,  and  all  in 
physical  exercises.  All  the  pupils  in  this  division  read  by  words  or 
books,  excepting  four.  Fifteen  read  from  cards.  The  words  used 
are  printed  on  slips  of  card-board,  and  consist  of  nouns,  pronoons, 
adjectives  and  some  verbs.  The  highest  number  of  words  known  by 
any  one  pupil  is  eighty,  and  the  lowest  number  is  two.  There  are  also 
two  divisions  who  use  Webb's  Word  Method.  When  not  otherwise 
engaged,  these  pupils  put  together  dissected  pictures.  One  division 
reads  in  Appleton  s  first  reader.  The  pupils  of  this  class  read  and 
write  figures  from  two  to  one  thousand,  and  count  from  ten  to  one 
hundred.  Half  an  hour  is  spent  with  this  class  in  the  gymnasium. 
Half  an  hour  is  spent  in  throwing  grace-hoops,  it  being  an  excellent 
exercise  for  developing  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention.    Beads 
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and  colored  blocks  are  used,  to  develop  the  power  of  fixing  the 
attention,  ajid  to  develop  also  ideas  of  color  and  number.  They  are 
also  exercised  in  writing,  printing  and  drawing  on  black-boards  and 
slates.    Eleven  use  copy-books  with  pencils,  and  write  very  well. 

Fifth  Class. 

This  is  a  class  of  twenty-seven  boys.  The  oldest  is  twenty-two  years 
of  age  and  the  youngest  six  years ;  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the 
class  is  thirteen  years.  Two  of  the  pupils  are  deaf-mutes,  three  hear 
but  do  not  talk,  and  seven  articulate  very  imperfectly,  while  all  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in  articulation.  They  are  taught  reading, 
printing,  counting  numbers,  braiding,  stringing  beads,  to  develop 
ideas  of  numbers  and  color,  and  to  put  together  dissected  pictures. 
The  reading  books  used  are  Webb's  Word  Method  and  Appleton's 
first  reader.  The  first  hour  in  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to  nine 
boys,  who  are  nearly  through  part  second  of  Webb's  Word  Method. 
They  understand  what  they  read,  are  questioned  upon  their  lessons 
and  ask  questions  about  them.  Three  ooys  read  in  Appleton's  first 
reader,  and  have  nearly  completed  the  book. 

While  divisions  are  reciting,  the  other  pupils  spend  their  time  in 
putting  together  pictorial  puzzles,  making  ngures,  writing  or  printing 
(m  slates,  or  the  black-board,  or  stringing  beads.  The  constant  aim 
IB  to  keep  aU  busy.  Pupils  are  taught  to  count  individually  and  in 
concert.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  this  class  spend  half 
an  hour  with  grace-hoops.  All  are  engaged  at  times  in  reading  in 
concert  or  singly,  written  words  or  figures  upon  the  black-board,  and 
sometimes  the  lesson  will  be  one  in  form  or  color  with  appropriate 
apparatus.  One  division  in  the  afternoon  reads  words  and  sentences 
from  printed  words,  or  the  same  put  together  into  sentences.  The 
words  used  in  this  class  are  mostly  nouns,  with  a  few  adjectives 
and  verbs.  The  number  of  words  with  this  division  varies  from 
two  to  fifty.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  taught  to  braid.  They  are 
then  taught  to  write,  draw  and  print  with  pencils  and  crayons  on 
the  black-boards  and  with  slates.  They  learn  to  write  their  own 
names,  make  letters,  words,  and  simple  and  numerical  figures. 
They  spend  the  last  half  hour  in  the  gymnasium  in  physical  exer- 
cises. 

Sixth  Class. 

This  is  a  class  of  seventeen  boys,  whose  ages  average  fifteen 
years.  Two  are  deaf-mutes.  Three  hear  but  do  not  speak,  and  all 
articulate  but  few  words  and  comprehend  but  little  of  ordinary 
language.  They  are  instructed  in  physical  exercises,  stringing 
beads,  imitating  printed  letters  and  figures,  marching,  throwing 
bean-bags,  in  object-lessons,  reading  words  and  in  nunibers,  coimt- 
jng,  etc.  This  class  spends  the  first  half-hour  in  physical  exercises 
in  the  gymnasium.  Then  follows  an  exercise  in  stringing  beads  to 
instruct  them  in  a  knowledge  of  color  and  number,  and  with  colored 
cups  and  balls  and  blocks,  to  teach  them  color  and  form.  They 
learn  the  names  of  and  to  match  colors.  They  have  all  learned 
to  match  colors  well  and  eight  of  them  can  name  the  six  different 
colors  used.    The  next  half  hour  i^  4^vQt^d  to  printing  names,  let- 
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ters  and  simple  figares  on  the    black-board.    They  are  first   taught 
to  make    straight  lines,    then  simple   figores,  then    letters.    Five  of 
the  boys  in  this  class  can  print    their  names  well,  while  the  others 
print  a   part  of  their   names    and   simple  figures    only.    This  class 
spends  the  hour  after  recess,  in  the  morning,  in  out-door  exercises, 
walking  or  playing  games.    In   unpleasant  weather,  the  hour  is  de- 
voted to   object-lessons  with   blocks.     They  are   tau^t  to   march, 
to  keep  time  to  music,  to  keep  in  line  and  in  order.    The  first  half- 
hour   of  the   afternoon  session   is   devoted   to  throwing   bean-bags. 
Standing   in  two   lines  opposite    each  other,    the    bags  are   thrown 
across  and  up  and  down  the  lines,  or  a  circle   is  formed  of  pupils, 
with  a  boy  in  the  centre,  who  throws  to  each  boy  in  the  circle,  who 
in    return  throws   back.    Sometimes    two  bags  are    used,  and   the 
parties  throw    and    catch  at  the  same  time.    All    exercises  of  this 
nature  arouse  the  perceptive  faculties  and  enforce  the  power  of  fix- 
ing the  attention.     The  next  half-hour  is  spent  in  putting  together 
dissected  pictures,    braiding,    using  form-boards,  lacing   shoes,  etc. 
The  next  half-hour  is  devoted  to  reading  words.    The  pupils  in  this 
class  read  from  two  to  fifteen  words,  mostly  nouns,  with    a  few  ad- 
jectives.   A  few  of  the  class  read  short  written  sentences,  from  the 
black-board.    The  last  half-hour  is  devoted   to  counting   and  num- 
bers.   Six  count  to  one  hundred,  two  to  fifty  and  four  more  to  ten. 
Eight  of  the  class  name  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year, 
giving  the  number  of   days  in  the  week   and   months  in  the  year. 
Tables   of  time,  etc.,  have   been  learned   by  several  of  the  pupils. 
It  is,  comparatively,  a  very  low  grade  of  pupils,  but  they  have  im- 
proved in  the  course  of  the  year  much  more  in  many  respects  than 
any  pupils  in  the  higher   grades.    The  teacher  has  been  very  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  her  efforts  and  has  accomplished  what  it  wonld 
seem    almost  impossible   to  have    done  with  them,    considering  the 
capacity,  at  the  outset,  of  the  children  composing  the  class. 

Seventh  Class. 

This  is  a  class  of  twenty-five  girls,  whose  average  age  is  fifteen  years. 
Three  are  deaf-mutes,  and  all  are  backward  in  articulation  and  compre- 
hend but  little  of  ordinary  language.  They  are  taught  almost  en- 
tirely by  individual  instruction.  The  exercises  of  the  day  with  this 
class  are,  first,  reading  with  Webb's  Word  Method,  counting  from 
ten  to  one  hundred,  stringing  beads,  throwing  bean-bags,  braiding, 
shoe-lacing,  form  and  color,  keeping  time  in  marching,  putting 
together  dissected  pictures  and  puzzles,  physical  exercises  and  ob- 
ject lessons. 

Remaining  Classes, 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  classes  are  exercised  in 
object  lessons,  marching,  braiding,  word  reading,  gymnastic  and 
physical  exercises,  throwing  bean-bags,  carrying  objects,  and  in  a 
variety  of  exercises,  calculated  to  arouse  the  perceptive  faculties, 
fix  the  attention  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  pupils  that  they  may 
be  kept  busy  and  not  form  or  practise  bad  habits,  and  to  discipline 
them  to  obedience  and  order. 
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SABBATH  EXERCISES. 

On  Sunday,  the  pupils  assemble  in  the  chapel  from  half-past  eight 
to  half -past  nine,  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  where  they  are  taught  the  regular  lessons  from  the  In- 
ternational Series  of  Bible  lessons.  The  superintendent,  in  the 
morning,  delivers  a  discourse  uipon  the  regular  lesson  of  the  day. 
The  pupils  all  seem  interested  in  these  lessons,  and  when  ques- 
tioned, seem  to  remember  a  great  deal  of  what  they  hear.  They 
also  sing  Sabbath-school  songs  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  exercises. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble-minded Children,  on  Thursday,  June  22,  the  pupils  had  an 
exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  school-year,  showing  the  class-work 
of  the  year.  A  very  appreciative  audience  was  gathered  in  the 
chapel  of  the  asylum  upon  that  day,  when  the  following  programme 
of  exercises  was  commenced  at  precisely  9  o'clock. 

Music — Singing  class  of  thirty-two  pupils. 

* 'Welcome  to  Spring,'*  duet  and  chorus. 

''Send  us  Blessed  Dreams,"  contralto  solo. 

"Village  Bells,"  chorus. 

First  class  (girls),  Miss  Lusk,  teacher.  Beading  from  First,  Sec- 
ond, Third  and  Fourth  Beaders.  Geography — Recitations  from 
maps  of  the  world  and  the  United  States.  Select  reading  by  Tillie  D — . 

Second  class  (boys).  Miss  Cafky  teacher.  Arithmetic— Problems 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  long  division,  fractions, 
decimals  and  reduction  were  worked  upon  the  black-boards  by  the 
pupils.    Becitation  of  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  by  Walter  T . 

Quadrille — ^Eight  little  children  (four  boys  and  four  girls)  came  out 
upon  the  stage  and  danced  a  quadrille. 

Music — Singing  class.  "Children's  Te  Deum,"  solo,  quartette  and 
chorus;  "In  the  Starlight,"  duet;  "The  Strolling  Minstrels,"  song 
and  chorus. 

Third  class  (boys),  Mrs.  Stratton,  teacher.  Writing  numbers, 
reading  numbers,  counting  in  concert,  and  adding  by  twos,  etc. ; 
reading  and  repeating  from  memory  what  had  been  read. 

Calisthentic  class.  Miss  Miller,  teacher.  Twelve  pupils  of  the  first 
class  in  calisthenics,  six  boys  and  six  girls,  dressed  in  a  pretty  uniform 
of  grey  flannel  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid,  went  through  a  calis- 
thenic  drill  with  dumb-bells,  wands,  etc.,  in  time  to  music,  and  with 
various  evolutions,  occupying  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  time,  show- 
ing great  precision  in  their  movements.  This  exercise  was  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  delighted  all  who  witnessed  it. 

Fourth  class  (girls).  Miss  Wilbur,  teacher.  Beading  in  words  by 
word   method,    chart   and   first   reader;    recitation   by  a  little  girl. 

Music — Singing  class,  selections  from  Pinafore :  "Over  the  Bright 
Blue  Sea,"  chorus;  "Little  Buttercup,"  solo;  "Bell  Trio,"  chorus; 
ballad,  Lizzie  W . 

Fan  drill — Eight  girls,  or  four  couples,  each  pair  being  dressed 
like,  but  all  four  couples  dressed  differently,  in  an  antique  but  very 
unique  costume,  with  fans  for  head-dress  and  with  fans  in  their 
hands,  went  through  some  very  graceful  evolutions,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  bowing,  etc.,  to  music. 
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Fifth  class  (boys),  Miss  Howe,  teacher.  Beading  with  words,  writ- 
ing on  black-board;  Object-lessons  and  dissected  pictures. 

Sixth  class  (boys),  Miss  Blake,  teacher.  Counting,  time  tables, 
days  of  the  week,  reading  sentences,  lacing  shoes,  printing,  match- 
ing colors  and  forms,  and  making  picture  puzzles. 

The  superintendent  then  exhibited  the  special  peculiarities  of 
Johnny  T — .  When  he  entered  the  asylum  he  was  tnought  to  be  a 
deaf-mute,  could  not  talk,  did  not  comprehend  articulate  lan- 
guage, did  comprehend  to  a  very  considerable  extent  natural  signs, 
and  made  his  wants  known  by  signs.  It  was  finally  discovered  that 
he  was  not  deaf.  The  superintendent  proved  to  the  audience  by  ex- 
periments that  he  could  hear  perfectly  well.  He  could  only  under- 
stand, however,  very  simple  and  fs^miUar  commands  in  articulate  or 
written  language.  When  asked  to  point  out  places  on  the  outline 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  when  their  names  were 
spoken  to  him,  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  them,  and  one  would 
have  supposed  he  knew  nothing  about  the  maps  referred  to,  from  his 
futile  attempts  to  answer  the  spoken  questions.  When  the  plaees 
were  pointea  to  by  the  superintendent,  Johnny  at  once  would  write 
with  chalk  crayon  their  names  in  a  beautiful  hand,  upon  a  black- 
board, writing  with  right  hand  or  left  apparently  equally  well, 
though  preferring  to  write  with  the  left  hand.  He  showed  x>erfect 
famiuanty  with  the  maps  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
could  have  shown  equal  acquaintance  with  others  had  they  been  ex- 
hibited. When  the  second  class  in  arithmetic  was  on  the  sta^, 
Johnny  performed  examples  in  fractions  with  astonishing  rapidity 
and  accuracy  before  the  audience,  seeming  to  comprehend  signs 
better  than  written  or  articulate  language,  and  both  of  the  latter  to 
a  very  limited  degree.  When  he  had  learned  the  names  of  places, 
however,  if  they  were  written  and  he  was  requested  to  point  them 
out  by  signs,  he  would  at  once  do  so.  He  is  a  remarkable  case, 
and  has  been  improved  greatly.  Had  it  not  been,  however,  for 
special  individual  training  and  a  careful  study  of  bis  case,  he  would 
have  always  been  regarded  as  an  idiot  of  a  very  hopeless  degree  of 
mental  obliquity. 

Music — Singing  class.    "Gaudeamus"  and  "America." 

Instrumental  music  was  introduced  while  classes  were  being  changed 
at  times.  The  pieces  played  were  upon  the  piano,  and  by  Miss  Miller, 
the  teacher,  as  follows :  Concert  Polka,  Polacca  Brilliante,  Les 
Huguenots,  La  Fontaine. 

The  pupils,  without  exception,  did  well,  and  the  audience,  though 
the  exercises  lasted  three  nours,  remained  until  the  close,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  exhibition. 

School  did  not  close  until  June  80,  and  the  exhibition  took  place 
eight  days  before,  so  that  the  excitement  connected  with  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  year  might  not  make  them  so  nervous  and  excitable 
that  they  could  not  perform  their  parts  measurably  well. 

BEPABATION  OF  PARENTS  FROM  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  most  trying  incidents  of  the  opening  of  school  is  the 
parting  of  parents  from  pupils.  Pupils  readily  faU  into  the  routine 
of  school  life  and  generally  enjoy  it.    Parents  are  so  accustomed  to 
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the  cares  and  anxieties  brought  about  by  the  constant  watchfulness 
of  children  of  this  class  at  their  homes,  that  the  absence  of  the 
feeble*minded  child  leaves  a  great  void,  which  it  takes  considerable 
time  to  overcome.  The  children  are  usually  so  much  happier  at 
the  asylum  than  at  theii'  homes  that  they  are  seldom  home-sick, 
and  generally  prefer  the  institution  life  to  the  residence  at 
home.  Friendships  are  formed  by  pupils  at  the  asylum  which  are 
in  every  respect  like  the  ordinary  attachments  of  pupils  at  other 
schools.  Their  peculiarities  are  not  observed  or  commented  upon 
by  their  companions,  as  they  are  even  by  their  own  brothers  and 
sisters  and  playmates  at  home.  They  are  generally  so  isolated  by 
their  condition  at  home,  that  they  have  no  playmates.  For  this 
reason  institution  life  opens  to  them  the  sort  of  life  they  need. 
Pupils  are  far  happier  at  the  asylum  than  at  home. 

;Dr.  Bucknill,  of  England,  says:  **In  my  visits  to  the  idiot  asy- 
lums, the  thing  which  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  children.  This  fact  has  always  delighted  me  most  in 
all  idiot  asylums.  Well  knowing,  as  I  do,  what  is  the  misery  of 
a  neglected  idiot,  I  think  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt 
upon.  The  misery  of  a  neglected  idiot  is  an  awful  thing  to  con- 
template. 

"The  neglected  idiot  is  the  most  solitary  of  human  beings; 
shut  out  by  his  infirmities  from  all  feeling  with  his  fellow-men,  all 
sympathy;  shut  out,  also,  from  all  enjoyment  of  life,  even  animal 
enjoyment.  Often  he  cannot  use  sight  or  hearing  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  or  sounds.  Often  he  cannot  walk  or  stand. 
Often  he  is  tortured  wiih  painful  bodily  infirmities.  If  the  mental 
perceptions  and  emotions  have  in  any  way  been  developed,  he  is 
often  still  more  tortured  with  malevolent  or  brutish  passion.  In  a 
private  house  he  is  often  an  intolerable  burden,  an  incubus,  a 
waking  nightmare ;  and  this  being,  in  an  idiot  asylum,  becomes  sociable, 
affectionate  and  happy, 

''Let  us  think  of  that,  and  of  the  value  of  happiness  in  this  life. 
Make  children  happy  and  they  will  not  easily  grow  up  wicked.  Of 
this  be  assured,  that  if  the  happiness  of  a  coQimunity,  even  of  a 
community  of  idiots,  be  secured,  the  paths  of  goodness  and  of  use- 
fulness will  not  be  left  untrod.  If  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  the  highest  aim  of  statesmanship,  the  happiness 
of  the  most  wretched  individuals  ought  to  be  the  most  constant  object 
of  philanthropic  effort.'^ 

TRUE   CHARITY. 

True  philanthrophy  is  a  result  of  Christian  civilization.  The  de- 
fective classes  of  society  are  put  out  of  the  way  in  a  summary 
manner  by  barbarous  nations.  True  charity  makes  provision  for 
those  who  are  unahU  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  public  weal 
demands  that  idiots,  the  insane,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
shall  be  sheltered,  fed,  clothed  and  be  made  comfortable;  shall  be 
treated  when  sick,  and  educated  as  far  as  possible,  and  made 
happy.  Those  human  beings  who  are  deprived  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  special  senses,  or  who  are  mentally  diseased  or  deficient,  can 
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never  attain  to  complete  and  perfectly  developed  manhood.  There 
will  always  be  a  galf  of  greater  or  less  extent  between  an  individual 
of  any  one  of  the  defective  classes,  and  the  full  and  perfect  man 
possessed  of  a  fully  developed  and  healthy  mind  in  a  hale,  healthy 
and  well  developed  body.  This  being  the  case,  the  individuals  of 
the  defective  classes,  especially  the  feeble-minded,  demented,  insane 
and  the  blind,  are,  and  will  always  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
a  public  burden.  The  effort  of  society  should  be  to  make  this  bur- 
den as  light  as  possible,  and  yet  care  for  the  unfortunate  in  an 
efficient  but  economical  manner. 

If,  by  a  few  years  of  training,  an  education  can  be  imparted 
which  shall  make  one  who  is  a  burden  able  to  sustain  himself,  is 
it  not  economy  to  do  it? 

If  an  education  can  be  imparted  to  an  individual  that  will  make 
him  enjoy  life  better  and  he  be  happier,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
give  the  individual  that  education,  though  it  may  not  render  the 
object  of  it  able  to  sustain  himself  afterwards. 

The  golden  rule  is  the  guide ;  for  in  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  we  shall  always  aid  in  the  advancement  of  charitable  objects. 

OAPACITY  FOB  USEFXTLNESS. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  can  feeble-minded  children  be  made 
self-sustaining  by  school  instruction  at  an  institution? 

As  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  such  a  school  to  society,  we  will  try  to  give 
our  own  views  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  believed  that  a  child 
who  starts  out  in  life  with  a  development  far  below  the  normal 
child,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  brought  up  to  a  normal  standard  of  devel- 
opment by  any  school ;  yet  a  great  many,  in  fact  a  large  proportion, 
of  this  class  can  be  brought  to  a  point  where  they  would  entirely 
sustain  themselves  by  their  own  labors.  In  order  to  do  this,  some- 
thing must  be  provided  for  them  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
school-room  instruction.  If  they  are  to  be  taught  trades,  means 
must  be  afforded  them  to  ledm  trades.  If  they  are  to  be  educated 
in  agricultural  labor,  land  and  tools  and  teachers  must  be  provided 
for  development  in  this  direction. 

These  have  never  been  provided  in  the  Illinois  school.  The  only 
opportunities  for  instruction  of  any  sort  have  been  the  school-room 
and  the  different  domestic  kinds  of  labor  furnished  by  the  wants  of 
the  household. 

Classes  of  working  boys  have  had  only,  a  meagre  opportunity  for 
development.    What  could  we  furnish  them  to  do? 

They  have  had  opportunities  to  learn  to  dig,  to  carry,  to  sort 
over  vegetables,  to  grade,  whitewash,  and  many  minor  things  about 
the  establishment,  but  have  never  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  trade  or  any  permanent  occupation.  A  request  for  the  pro- 
vision of  work-shops  has  been  unheeded  by  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  A  request  for  a  farm  has  heretofore  been  unheeded  by  the 
state.  How  can  we  make  them  self-sustaining,  without  means  or 
opportunity  to  do  so?  They  do  well  what  they  have  been  taught 
to  do.  The  girls  sew  admirably,  wash  dishes,  iron,  sweep,  dust, 
make  beds,  scrub  floors,  clean  windows,  and  do  every  other  sort  of 
domestic  labor. 
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But  to  expect  boys  and  girls  of  lower  than  ordinary  jcapacity  to 
do  as  mnch,  or  more,  than  do  children  of  average  capacity,  with 
only  common-school  education,  and  without  special  training  in  some 
branch  of  industry  which  they  wish  to  follow  for  a  life  calling, 
would  be  unreasonable. 

This  year,  as  in  former  years,  some  of  our  pupils  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  their  places  are  filled  as  fast  as  the  vacancies  occur. 
We  have  many  applications  for  those  of  suitable  age,  etc.,  who  can 
not  be  admitted.  Each  year  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
orphan  children  admitted,  who  have  no  homes  to  go  to  when  dis- 
missed from  the  institution,  and  if  dismissed  must  be  sent  to  the 
county  poor-houses  of  the  state.  When  this  asylum  was  founded, 
like  the  institution  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  it  was  expressly 
organized  and  designed  as  an  educational  establishment;  and  it 
was  then  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  time  other  institutions, 
custodial  in  character,  would  follow.  Idiots  past  a  school-attending 
age  are  surrounded  by  dangers  in  county  poor-houses,  and  are  a 
serious  burden  in  the  families  of  the  poor.  They  can  not  receive 
the  special  care  and  oversight  they  need,  and  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  some  of  the  capabilities  for  employment  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  their  years  of  training ;  some  of  the  improvement  in  the 
habits  thus  attained. 

''It  is  important  to  remember  one  of  the  established  principles  of 
social  science,  that,  so  far  as  the  dependent  classes  are  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  lost,  economically  or  otherwise,  by  a  thorough 
classification.  By  such  a  course,  class  requirements  and  the  means 
of  meeting  them  are  more  clearly  seen.  Furthermore,  if  the  scheme 
for  meeting  the  needs  is  wisely  planned  and  economically  admin- 
istered, there  will  be  a  positive  lessening  in  the  cost  of  care  and 
maintenance." 

We  believe  that  in  connection  with  this  establishment  there 
should  be  a  large  farm,   to  be  occupied  by  the  large   boys  of  the 

Sast  school-attending  age,  and  who  could  be  lodged  and  accommo- 
ated  in  cheap  cottages,  who  could  also  be  educated  in  farm  labor. 
Of  course  the  products  of  the  farm  labor  would  find  a  market  in 
the  main  in  the  wants  of  the  home  institution.  There  should  also 
be  added  upon  the  same  farm  a  home  for  the  female  graduates  of 
the  school  room,  who  are  orphans  and  have  no  homes.  A  large 
majority  of  our  pupils  are  without  homes. 

We  received  from  the  state  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  plumbing  and  finishing  the  basement  of  the  main 
building  and  wings.  This  amount  has  been  expended,  and  we  shall 
need  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

We  asked  for  six  thousand  dollars  for  a  laundry  building  two 
years  ago.  But  three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated.  As  the 
amount  was  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  it  has  been  left  in  the 
state  treasury  undrawn.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  convenient 
and  well  arranged  laundry  building.  When  the  institution  buildings 
were  planned,  m  the  design,  it  was  intended  to  place  the  wash- 
house  and  ironing  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  rear  building,  under 
the  pupils  dining-rooms.  The  room  designed  for  the  wash-house  we 
were  compelled  to  use  as  a  bakery,  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
our  power  from  the  engine-room  to  the  rear  building,  compelled  us 
to  convert  the  engineer  s  room  in  the  boiler-house  into  a  temporary 
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wash-house.  The  wash-house  is  now  in  one  building,  the  drying- 
room  in  another,  and  the  ironing-room  is  so  located,  that  to  pass 
from  either  one  of  them  to  the  other,  one  must  go  out- doors,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  a  considerable  distance.  The  washing  and  ironing 
in  an  estabUshment  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  uncleanliness  of  the  inmates.  An  appropriation 
for  a  new  laundry  building,  in  which  we  can  have  the  wash-hoase, 
drying-room  and  ironing-room  in  one  building,  and  that  building 
convenient  to  our  engine-room,  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Such  a 
building  as  we  need  will  cost  six  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Gillett  has 
one  at  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  JacksonviUe,  which 
he  says  answers  the  purpose,  except  that  the  drying-room  shoald 
be  larger,  and  that  has  been  taken  as  our  model.  J.  B.  Wijlett,  an 
architect  of  Chicago,  who  spent  a  day  at  Jacksonville  in  examining 
that  building,  after  a  detailed  calculation  of  its  cost,  estimates  that 
it  will  take  six  thousand  dollars  to  construct  a  building  like  it  in 
Lincoln,  with  shingle  roof. 

For  improvements  and  repairs  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  will  be  needed,  and  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

Three  cisterns,  asked  for  two  years  ago,  would  enable  us  to  store 
a  large  quantity  of  rain-wat^r  from  the  extensive  water-shed  of  cor 
roofs.  Could  we  have  rain-water  for  our  laundry  purposes,  it  would 
make  the  clothing  last  much  longer  than  when  washed  in  hard 
water  from  our  well,  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  use  chemicals  to 
have  the  work  done  efficiently.  A  good  supply  of  rain-water  woald 
also  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  occasionally  using  it  in  our  boilers, 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

The  amount  expended  from  other  funds  will  be  found  in  the  finan- 
cial statement  which  accompanies  this  report. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  an  appropriation,  for  the  construction  of 
three  cisterns  or  one  or  more  large  reservoirs,  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  roof  and  stairways  of  our  buildings  were  examined  by  two 
architects,  three  years  ago,  who  had  been  requested  to  inspect  them, 
one  sent  by  the  governor  and  one  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
both  pronounced  them  unsafe.  The  roof  has  been  provided  with 
extra  oraces,  and  the  stairways  have  been  temporarily  supported  by 
iron  pipes  and  brackets.    We  should  have  iron  stairways. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  putting  in  the  mercurial  fire-alarm  to  our  build- 
ings. The  laundry  building  was  included  in  this  amount.  As  that 
has  not  been  constructed,  we  have  expended  only  one  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  putting  the  same  into  the  laundry  building  when  it  is 
completed. 

We  requested  the  legislature,  two  years  ago,  to  purchase  two 
tracts  of  land  adjoining  the  asylum  grounds  on  the  west,  one  of 
about  forty  acres  and  another  of  twenty-five  acres.  The  tract  of 
twenty-five  acres  has  since  been  sold,  and  such  an  advance  is  now 
asked  for  it,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  ask  again  for  the 

Purchase  of  the  same.    We  do  think,  however,  that  the  tract  imme- 
iately  adjoining  us  on  the  west,  the  tract  containing  about  forty 
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acres,  should  at  once  be  secured.  It  can  be  bought  for  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  A  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  acres,  immediately  west  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land,  can  be  bought  for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  well 
worth  the  money,  and  so  conveniently  situated,  in  its  relations  to 
our  institution,  that  it  should  at  once  be  secured  for  the  asylum. 
-  The  amounts  asked  for  the  two  tracts  of  land  aggregate  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  We  earnestly  urge  that 
an  appropriation  of  this  sum  of  money  be  made,  so  that  it  can  at 
once  be  purchased. 

We  are  now  negotiating  for  the  construction  of  fire-escapes,  for 
which  the  sum  of  twenty-nve  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  by 
the  last  general  assembly. 

For  ordinary  expenses  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num will  be  needed. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa,  should  be  followed  by  Illinois  in  attaching  more  land  to  this 
kind  of  an  institution.  A  farm  is  needed  to  educate  the  boys  in 
agricultural  labor.  The  large  boys  cannot  do  farm  work  until  they 
have  been  taught  how  to  do  farm  work,  and  in  order  to  be  taught 
how  to  do  it,  tney  must  have  the  farming  land,  the  tools  and  proper 
teachers.  We  have  no  means  now  of  developing  them  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  branch  asylum  for  girls  should  be  established  upon  the 
farm,  so  that  the  girls  could  always  be  protected  by  the  state ;  such 
of  them  as  are  orphans  and  have  no  homes  or  who  are  from  indi- 
gent families,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  to  the 
asylum  are  of  this  class. 

The  average  pay  of  our  teachers  and  attendants  is  less  than  that 
of  attendants  in  the  insane  hospitals  of  the  state. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  gratitude  for  a  large  number  of 
publications  which  are  sent  gratuitously  to  the  asylum.  We  also 
have  occasion  to  thank  the  several  railroad  companies  which  have 
so  frequently  and  readily  granted  special  favors  to  this  asylum  and 
its  officers. 

Since  our  last  report  we  learn  of  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion in  Kansas.  The  institutions  in  all  the  states  where  organized 
are  growing  in  public  favor  every  year,  and  from  necessity  are  en- 
larging their  accommodations.  The  Ohio  asylum  lost  its  main  build- 
ing by  iire  in  November,  1881,  and  the  legislature  of  that  state  at 
once  appropriated  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to 
rebuild  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  confi- 
dence manifested  by  the  board  in  the  management  of  the  asylum, 
and  their  constant  co-operation  in  the  same. 

Trusting  that  the  asylum  may  continue  to  grow  in  usefulness  and 
in  public  esteem,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 
Superintendent. 
LiNOOLN,  Illinois,  October  i,  1882. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 


0/  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  for  tlte  fiscal' year  from  October  1,  1880, 

to  September  80,  1881. 


1880. 

October  1 

1882. 

January  I 

April  1 

July  1 

September  90 


1881. 
September 


30 


1881. 
October 


OBDINABT  EXPENB88. 

Dr. 


To  balance 

"  appropriation  for  quarter  ending  December  31 . 

"  appropriation  for  quarter  endinflr  March  31 

"  appropriation  for  quarter  ending:  June  30 

"  appropriation  for  quarter  endinfl:  September  30. 

"  counties,  for  clothinflT 

"  Individuals,  for  clotnlnfl: 

"  sales  of  live-stock 

"  sewinff-room 

"  rents  and  interest 

"  bequests  and  donations 

"  sales  of  waste  materials,  of  all  sorts 

"  all  other  sources 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wa^res) 

Food 

Clothinff.  beddinff.  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Build4ngs,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  William  P.  Randolph. 

treasurer 17,768  94 

Less  orders  outstanding 10  58 


16.085  51 
18.500  00 

13.590  00 

13,500  00 

11.500  00 

2.937  84 

2.205  05 

532  51 

19  50 

360 

198  75 

42  28 

444  26 


$74.469  30 


17.758  86 


20.097  06 

15.9»49 

3.654  14 

sess 

4.929  88 

1.84318 
347  18 

1.64213 
287  49 
480  51 
437  89 
753  42 
313  97 
919  40 

1.365  15 

652  06 

62  75 

123  90 

2.074  43 

79  50 

159  44 

17.758  36 


m.  469  90 
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Finanoial  Statement — ConHveued, 


ism. 

OotDber 

1881. 
July 


1881. 
September  90 


To  balance 

"  appropriation. 


BBPAIBS  hXD  XKPBOyBXmVB. 

Dr. 


1881. 
October 


Cr, 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expeuBOR 

Buildinflrs,  improvements  and  repairs  . 

Tools 

Machinery  and  fixtures 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 

By  balance , 


1  iTo  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 2. 000  oO 

Less  overdraft  on  William  P.  Randolph, 
treasurer 158  28 


«     1880. 
Oetober 
,      1881. 

July 


1 
1 


To  balance 

"  appropriation, 


IMPBOYXMBNT  OF  OBOUNDS. 

Dr. 


1881. 
September  30 


«     1881. 
October 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildlnsrs.  improvements  and  repairs. 
Farm,  garden,  stock,  etc 

By  balance 


October 
,      1881. 
July 


1881. 
September  30 


^     1881. 
October 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 600  00 

Less  overdraft  on  William  P.  Randolph, 
treasurer aso  % 


To  balance 

"   appropriation. 


FINISHING  BASSMENT. 

Dr. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freierht  and  transportation 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Building,  improvements  and  repairs... 
By  balance 


1880. 
B«ptember  30 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) |3. 000  00 

Less  overeraft  on  William  P.  Randolph, 
treasurer 949  82 


GISTBBNS. 

Dr. 
To  balance j. 


Cr. 

iBy  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 


—8 


2,393  78 
2,000  00 


$4.398  73 


1.846  72 

356  61 

500  00 


$866  61 


169  04 

815  36 
3.000  00 


$3.815  36 


2.050  18 
108  68 


$108  68 


979  64 

14  98 

1  14 

1.525  16 

3  32 

17  40 

552 

1,846  72 


$4,398  73 


214  25 
249  05 
224  27 
160  04 

$856  61 


399  88 

46  72 

930 

8  75 

1,301  53 

2.060  18 

$3,815  36 


13  00 
90  68 

I1O868 
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Financial  Statement — ConUmued. 


1881. 
July               1 

LAUMDXT  Buzuonra. 

J)r, 

To  appropriation 

S.  000  00 

1881. 
Seotember  SO 

Or, 
By  balance  (In  state  treiUBury,  undrawn) 

3,QOOfO 

To  balance 

^OOI 

$9.000  00 

$3.000  00 

1881. 

October        1 

9.000  00 
1.775  00 

1881. 
July              1 

1881. 
September  90 

MEBOUBZAIi  nXE-AJjABM, 
Dr. 
To  appropriation 

• 

Cr, 
By  balance.  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

I.TTSiO 

To  balance 

I1.77S0O 

$1,775  00 

1881. 
October         1 

$1,775  OO 
2,500  00 

1881. 
July               1 

FZBE  KBGAPK8. 

JDr. 
To  appropriation 

1881. 
SeDtember  90 

Cfr, 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

S.  500  00 

To  balance 

$2.500  00 

$2.500  00 

1881. 
October         1 

$2.500  00 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 


Wthe  ReceipU  and  Experulxtiareaofthe  lUinoU  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
€laidren,for  the  JUeal  year.Jhnn  September  30. 1881,  to  October  1, 1882. 


„JSS-    , 

OBOIHIBI  >IPKN8UI. 

Dr. 

u.iwom 

tSii 

11 

Jannl^      I 

*   appropriation  tor  quarter  endliiK  December  SI. . . . 

am. 

September  SC 

rantof- 

S-.'SS 

To  bklanoe  On  hands  of  WlUlom  P.  Randolph. 

'^■;teii»iiffiiv-;."v;;::::;-.::"-'1S 

»^ 

»7i.l44  0S 

174.144  08 

i«.swn 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
July 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October 


RBPAIB8  Ain>  IMPBOYEXSNTS. 

Dr, 

To  balance 

'  appropriation 

Gr. 

By  indebtedoess  inonrred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freight  and  transportation 

Household  expenees 

Building,  improvements  and  repairs.. 
By  balance 


By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 2.629  90 

Less  overdraft  on  William  P.  Randolph, 
treasurer 2,118  38 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
July 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 


ZMPBOVEMBNT  OF  aBOUlTBB. 

Dr. 

To  balance 

'  appropriation 

Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildinflrs.  improvements  and  repairs. 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn)... 


To  balance. 


1882. 
September  SO 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
Uotob«r 


FZNISHING  BA8BMSNT. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  indebtedness  on  account  of— 
Attendance. 


Freight  and  transportation 

Bidldinss,  improvements  and  repairs.. 

LAUKDBY  BX7IU>IMO. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasuryt  undrawn). 

To  balanot... 


1.846  72 
2.000  00 


13.846  72 


1.128&4 

1SI97 

IM 

2.071  15 
511  &: 


$8.846  72 


51153 

169  04 
SOOOO 


$669  (»4 


456  68 


2,060  18 


S.  000  00 


19  50 
196  86 
4S6  68 


$669  01 


277  75 

115 

1.77128 


I2.0G0  18       $2.050  18 


19.000  00.      $9. 000  Of 
9,000  00' 
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Financial  Statement — Concluded. 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
Octol)er        1 


1881. 
October        1 


1882. 

September  SO 


1882. 
October         1 


UBBOUBIAIi  FIBX'AIiAXM. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Buildlnffs.  repairs,  etc 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance. 


FIBE  BBCAPXB. 

Dr, 


To  balance. 


Or, 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury*  undrawn)., 

To  balance 


1,775  00 


$1,775  00 


175  00 


2,500  00 


$2.500  00 


2,500  00 


1,600  00 
175  00 

$1,775  00 


2,500  00 
$2.500  00 


INVENTORY. 


Inventory  of  Property  of  the  lUinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 

Children,  September  30,  1882. 


Pood 

Clothincr.beddinff.eto 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Postage 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  heating  apparatus,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Real  estate 

Total 


$2.e74S7 

6,588  7S 

Sa0  97 

1.598  59 

32  74 

335  00 

110  96 

860  58 

7175 

1.110  30 

546  04 

1,332  09 

8.875  82 

157.949  31 

26415 

4.918  50 

2.76154 

11,500  00 


S210.739  74 
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TEEASURER'8  REPORT. 


WiUiam  P.  Randolph,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  lUinois  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Chiidren,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881, 


1880. 
October 
October 

1881. 

Jannary 

March 

June 


1 
13 

3 
14 
17 


September  30 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October 


1880. 
December   10 

1881. 
February     16 
May  27 

AufiTUSt  23 
September  29 
September  30 


OBDINABT  BZFENBB8. 
Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand  . . 
'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  G.  T,  Wilbur,  superintendent. 

•     Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"   balance 


1880. 
October 

1881. 
September 


1881. 
October 


1880. 
December 

1881. 
February 
August 
September 
September 


1880. 
October 

1881. 
September 


^      1881. 
October 


1 
80 


10 

16 
23 
29 
80 


1 
30 


To  balance 

BEX>AIB8  AND  HCPBOYEMBNTS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 
To  biUance  (overdraft) 


Or. 


By  balance  (OYcrdraft) 

'  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance 

nCPBOYEMENT  OF  OBOUIIDS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
•  balance  (oyerdraft) 


Or. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


2.606  17 
13.600  00 

13.600  00 
13.500  00 
13.500  00 
11.500  00 
6.383  79 


$74.489  96 


17,768  94 


306  36 

467  16 
1,108  17 
580  87 
242  63 
153  28 


$2.855  37 


llBy  balance. 


216  08 

84  70 
199  46 

72  46 
330  90 


$902  65 


56»721  02 
17,768  94 


$74,489  96 


308  3G 
2.547  01 


$2.855  37 


153  28 


215  08 
687  57 


$902  {8 


830  96 


H 
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Treasurer's  Beport — Continued. 


1880. 
December    10 

riNISHINa  BABSMENT. 

Dr. 

To  Rmonnt  from  »tAtfl  treaftiirer..,..  ... 

839  13 

534  47 

730 

273  09 

949  83 

1881. 
February     16 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

May              27 

"   ftmnunt  from  state  treasurer. ...... 

September  29 

"  amount  from  ptAte  treasurer 

September  SO 

"  balance  (overdralt) 

1880. 
October         1 

Gr. 
By  balance  (overdraft) 

8»13 

1881. 
September  30 

By  Buperintendenfa  orders  paid 

1.7S18 

By  balance .- 

%oo^ 

12.604  31 

$2.604  31 

1881. 
October         1 

949  82 

1880. 
December   10 

CISTERNS. 

Dr, 

• 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

396  32 
103  68 

1881. 
September  29 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

1880. 
October         1 

Or. 
By  balance  (overdraft) » 

896  3S 

1881. 
September  SO 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

198  68 

BBOAPITULATION. 

Oflinary  expenwes,  on  hand x 

$500  00 

ISOOM 

1881. 
October         1 

17.768  94 

Repairs  and  Improvements  overdri^ 

1S8  28 

Improvement  6i  firounds.  overdraft 

S»96 

Fimshinfl:  basement,  overdraft 

949  82 

Balance 

16.364  88 

$17,768  94 

$17,768  94 

_J 


TEEASUEER'S  REPORT. 

WiUiain  P.  Randolph,  Treasurer,  in   account  with  the  Illinois  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1882. 


iwi. 

October  1 

December  16 

1882. 

March  20 

June  26 

AufniBt  18 

September  SO 


1882. 
September  80 


1882. 
October         1 


1881. 
December    14 

1882. 
March  31 

August         18 
September  SO 


1881. 
October         1 

1882. 
September  SO 


1882. 
October 


^      1881. 
December    14 

1882. 
March  SI 

Auffust         18 


^      1881. 
October        1 
«      1882. 
September  SO 


OSDIMABT  EXPENSES. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasuier , 

sundry  deposits  by  C.  T.  Wilbur,  superintendent. 

Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"•   balance 


To  balance 

BEPAIB8  Ain>  IMPB0TEMENT8. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
balance  (overdraft) 


Cr. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance 

IMPBOVEMENT  OF  OBOUMDS. 

Dr, 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


17,768  94 
11.500  00 

11.600  00 
11,500  (K) 
14,000  00 
'7.885  66 


$74.154  60 


10.868  5U 


15S28 

505  17 

711  65 

2.118  S8 


$3,488  48 


390  96 

160  04 
48  32 


63.286  10 
10,868  50 


$74,154  60 


153  28 
3,335  20 


$3.488  48 


2. 118  38 


330  96 
212  36 


$54332    $542  32 


—4 


i 


H 
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Treasarer's  Beport — Concluded. 


1881. 

December  14 

1882* 

March    *  31 

June  26 

August  18 

September  SO 

1881. 
October        1 

1882. 
September  80 


1882. 
October 


1882. 
March  31 


1882. 
September  SO 


1882. 
October 


1TNI8HINO  BASEMXHT. 
l>r. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


'*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer , 
"  balance  (overdraft) 


Or, 


By  balance  (overdraft). 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance 

MKBCUBlAIi  FIBB-AI<iLBM. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BBOAPITULATION. 


Ordinary  expenses,  on  hand 

Repairs  and  improvements,  overdraft. 

Finishing  basement,  overdraft 

Balance 


919  82 

75  88 

134  25 

1.627  43 

212  62 


$3.000  00 


1.600  00 


$1.600  00 


10^868  50 


$10.868  50 


949  82 
2.06018 


212  63 


1.6MM 


11.600  W 


2.11838 

sise 

8.587  SI 


110.96850 
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Begulations  and  Inforication 

Concerning  Admission  of  Pupils  to  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  Logan  County. 


The  state  law  by  which  the  asylum  is  governed  specifies  that 
''the  object  of  the  asylum  shall  be  to  promote  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  culture  of  *  this  class  of  children,  and  to  fit  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  earning  their  own  livelihood,  and  for  future  use- 
futoess  in  society." 

The  design  and  object  of  the  institution  are  not  of  a  custodial 
character,  out  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  to  that  portion  of 
the  youth  of  the  state  not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending  age,  and 
who  shall  remain  such  periods  of  time  as  shall,  in  the  estimi%tion  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  suffice  to  impart  aU  the  education  practicable 
in  each  particular  case,  and  in  conformity  with  regulations  herein- 
after specified.  Children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen, 
who  are  feeble-minded,  or  so  deficient  in  intelligence  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  educated  at  an  ordinary  school,  and  who  are  not 
epileptic,  insane,  paralyzed,  greatly  deformed,  affected  with  chorea,  ex* 
tremely  helpless,  or  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  may  be  admitted 
upon  receiving  certificate  of  admission  from  the  superintendent. 

Pupils  from  Illinois  are  supported  free  of  charge.  Board,  tuition 
and  washing  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  state. 

Applications  from  Illinois  are  so  numerous  that  pupils  from  other 
states  cannot  be  admitted.  All  pupils  will  be  received  upon  trial, 
and  will  be  expected  to  come  to  the  institution  provided  with  a  sup- 
ply of  neat  and  substantial  clothing.  Pauper  pupils  will  be  clothed 
at  the  asylum  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  from  which  they  come. 
A  bond  will  be  required  in  all  cases,  (except  pauper  pupils),  with 
securities,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  tJie  county  clerk  that  the 
sureties  are  responsible,  to  insure  tne  removal  of  the  pupil,  when  re- 
qnu-ed  by  the  superintendent,  free  of  expense  to  the  institution,  its 
officers  or  agents;  and  the  provision  of  comfortable  and  suitable 
clothing,  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be  furnished  the  pupil  during  its 
continuance  m  the  school.  Pauper  pupils  must  have  a  certificate 
from  the  county  clerk  that  the  county  judge  bas  issued  an  order 
that  the  county  from  which  they  are  sent  will  be  responsible  for 
clothing,  incidental  expenses  and  traveling  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  said  pupils.  Printed  blanks  of  the  bond  and  the  certifi- 
cate for  pauper  pupils  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  free  of  charge. 
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The  education  furnished  by  the  institution  will  include  not  only 
the  simpler  elements  taught  in  common  schools,  where  that  is  prac- 
ticable, but  will  embrace  a  course  of  training  in  the  more  practical 
matters  of  every  day  life;  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  decency,  pro- 
priety, self-reliance,  and  the  development  and  enlargement  of  a 
capacity  for  useful  occupation.  • 

The  institution  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all  rea- 
sonable hours,  except  during  the  two  months  of  vacation,  and  all 
are  not  only  cordially  invited,  while  the  school  is  in  session,  bat  are 
earnestly  requested  to  visit  the  school. 


SEVENTH    BIENNIAL   REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES,  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TREASURER 


OF  THE 


Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans  Home, 


AT  NORMAL. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOME. 


BOARD     OF    TRUSTEES. 

President, 
JOHN  A.  RINAKER,  CarlinviUe. 

Trustees, 

JOHN  I.  RINAKER,  CarlinviUe. 
JOHN  C.  BLACK,  DanviUe. 
DUNCAN  M.  FUNK,  Bloomington. 

Secretary, 
CLARK  L.  GILL,  Normal. 

Treasurer, 
ISAAC  N.  PHILLIPS,  Bloomington. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

SuperinteTuient, 
Me8.  VIRGINIA  C.  OHR. 

Physician, 
J.  L.  WHITE,  M.  D. 

Clerk, 
CLARK  L.  GILL. 

Housekeeper, 
Miss  ETHEL  ORR. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 
Miss  SUE  J.  REID. 

Teachers, 

Miss  FLORENCE  OHR,  Miss  ROSE  OGLE, 

Miss  ANNA  RICHARDSON,       Miss  IMOGEN  MINIER, 
Mbs.  LIZZIE  GILL,  Miss  MARIE  C.  ANDERSON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  Shelby  M.  CuiiLOM,  Oovemor  of  Illinois. 

Sib: — ^The  nndersigned  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  in  compliance  with  law,  respectfully  submit  this  their  seventh 
biennial  report,  together  with  the  rei)orts  of  the  superintendent,  the 
treasurer,  the  physician,  and  the  principal  of  the  schools,  covering 
the  period  from  October  1,  1880,  to  September  80^  1882. 

Daring  this  time  we  have  maintained,  in  the  institution,  an  average 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  inmates  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-iour  cents  per  year; 
have  received  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  children ;  discharged  one 
hundred  and  eighty  (either  because  thev  were  past  the  legal  limit 
of  age  entitling  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home,  or  they  had  been 
returned  to  surviving  parents,  or  placed  in  permanent  homes),  and 
have  had  only  three  deaths.  We  have,  at  present,  in  the  Home,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  inmates,  averaging  in  age  nine  years. 

Owing  to  the  quite  general  increase  in  price  of  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies,  we  have  been  compelled  to  limit  the  admissions  to  the  insti- 
tation  to  three  hundred,  in  order  to  get  through  the  last  year  on 
our  very   meagre  appropriation. 

We  have  now  representatives  in  the  Home  from  fifty-nine  counties, 
and  are  making  special  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion to  every  county  in  the  state;  and  to  further  this  end  we  have 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  admission  of  applicants,  accord- 
ing to  the  entitled  quota,  by  population,  of  the  counties  which  they 
represent. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  two  years  have  been 
as  follows : 

1881.  1882.  Total. 

Ordinary  expenses 48,461  52      45,848  61       89,310  06 

Special  expenses 4,698  96        4,187  54        8,881  50 

Total $48,156  48    $50,086  08    $^,19116 

For  a  detailed  account  of  these  expenses,  we  invite  your  attention 
to  the  subjoined  financial  statement. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  and  request  the  Thirty-Third 
Oeneral  Assembly  to  appropriate  the  following  amounts  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  this  institution  for  the  next  two  years, 
from  July  1,  1888,  to  July  1,  1885,  namely: 

1.  For  ordinary  expenses  $60,000  per  annum 120,000  00 

2.  For  hospital  building  (in  addition  to  former  appropri- 

ation)   5,000  00 

3.  For  repairs  and  improvements 5,000  00 

4.  For  pupils'  library 500  00 

6.    For  furniture 500  00 


Total $131,000  00 


We  ask  for  an  increase  of  our  ordinary  expense  fund,  over  pre- 
vious appropriations,  with  a  view  of  receiving  three  hundred  and 
fifty  children  and  affording  them  accommodations  equal  to  those 
at  present  enjoyed. 

Applications  are  constantly  on  file  far  in  excess  of  our  means  to 
provide  for,  and  we  feel  that  if  the  Home  is  worthy  of  continuance 
sufficient  money  should  be  appropriated  to  extend  a  helning  hand 
to  all  eligible  applicants,  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  buudings ; 
which,  with  the  hospital  removed  to  a  separate  building,  will  be  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  inmates. 

The  Thirty-Second  General  Assembly  appropriated  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  hospital  building, 
which  amount  we  found  entirely  inadequate  for  that  purpose,  and 
have  left  the  fund  intact.  We  had  plans  and  specifications  drawn 
for  such  a  building  as,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  erected,  adver- 
tised for  sealed  proposals,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  the  lowest  bid  for  building  and  plumbmg  the  same 
was  six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  In  our  last  report  we  asked 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  at 
that  time  would  have  been  sufficient;  but  all  building  material, 
hardware  and  labor  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
erect  a  suitable  building,  creditable  to  the  state  and  in  keeping 
with  our  present  building,  furnish  the  same,  drain  the  grounds  and 
build  the  necessary  cisterns  for  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  general  improvements  and  repairs  we  ask  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  we  think  really  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings  in  proper 
condition  and  preserve  their  permanency. 

The  utility  and  necessity  of  the  small  amounts  required  for  library 
and  furniture  will,  we  think,  be  apparent,  without  further  explana- 
tion from  us. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  each  of  the  reports  herewith 
submitted,  as  giving,  in  detail,  the  general  internal  management  of 
the  Home,  present  condition  of  its  finances,  excellent  health  of  all 
inmates,  and  the  progress  made  in  its  schools.  We  also  submit  an 
inventory  of  all  property  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  October  1, 
1882. 

This  institution  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  loyal  gratitude  of  the 
state  toward  the  children  of  those  who  lost  life  or  health  in  their 
country's  defence.  The  feelinc  which  prompted  it  is  similar  to  that 
which  has  dotted  the  state  witn  soldiers'  monuments.  But  the  dead 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  best  efforts.  We  can  perpetuate  their 
memory ;  we  cannot  aid  them  in  that  higher  life  upon  which  we 
hope  they  have  entered.  These,  their  living  descendants,  are  left 
to  our  care.  In  providing  for  their  comfort  and  their  education,  in 
training  them  up  to  good  citizenship,  we  give  a  practicable,  durable 
expression  of  our  gratitude  to  their  fathers,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  an  incalculable  service  to  the  state.  The  establishment,  main- 
tenance and  perpetuation  of  this  institution  is  the  very  highest  and 
noblest  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  heroic  dead. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  I.  RINAKER,  President,  ) 

JOHN  CHARLES  BLACK,         V  Trmtee9. 

D.  M.  FUNK,  ) 

Normal,  Illinois,  October  1,  1882, 


BEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  : — This  institution  has  now  entered  npon  the  fourteenth 
year  of  its  existence.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  first  day  of  June,  1882, 
the  children  from  the  two  temporary  homes  in  Bloomington  and  the 
home  in  Springfield,  met  in  this  institution  for  the  first  time.  Since 
that  time,  there  have  been  sheltered  beneath  its  roof,  educated, 
clothed  and  fed,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  destitute  soldiers'  orphans;  the  greater 
number  of  whom  have  gone  out  into  the  world  to  battle  with  life's 
trials,  perplexities  and  responsibilities,  in  much  better  condition 
than  when  they  came  to  us. 

NEED  OF  nn>USTRIAL  TRAININO. 

I  know  that  all  has  been  done  for  them  that  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  with  the  means  at  our  command.  And  yet, 
my  work  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  for  I  have  ever  felt 
that  something  more  was  due  these  fatherless  and  destitute  ones. 
The  retention  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  Home  for  a  longer  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades  of  various  kinds,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  self-sustaining  when  they  leave  it,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  true  end  and  aim  of  this  enterprise ;  and 
I  never  have  failed  in  a  single  report  to  urge  the  necessity  of  making 
such  an  arrangement.  Their  mental  and  moral  culture  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  not  everything.  They  should  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  something  practical— somethmg  by  which  they 
might  secure  good  and  lucrative  positions  immediately  after  leaving 
the  institotion,' and  thus  be  able  to  relieve  their  daily  wants  and 
provide  for  maturer  years  and  old  age. 

▲PPLIOATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

There  were  present,  October  1, 1882,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
children.  There  were  also  on  file  more  than  a  hundred  applications 
for  admission,  awaiting  approval. 

There  have  been  complaints  from  some  of  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly  to  the  effect  that  the  Home  is  of  only  local  benefit, 
and  that  they  are  not,  therefore,  interested  either  in  its  welfare  or 
appropriations.  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  false  impression, 
letters  were  sent  out  two  years  ago  to  the  judges  and  county-clerks 
of  every  county  in  the  state  which  was  not  then,  and  had  never 
been,  represented  in  the  institution,  with  the  request  that  they  make 
application  for  the  admission  of  any  destitute  soldiers'  orphans  that 
m^ht  be  found  in  their  midst.    But  very  few  responses  were  made 
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to  this  call,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  the  time  of  i^eh  officers  was 
fully  occupied  with  their  own  peculiar  labor  and  duties,  and 
that  they  were  for  that  reason  unable  to  look  up  such  cases,  we 
then  sent  blanks  to  the  chairmen  of  the  several  boards  of  super- 
visors of  said  counties,  with  the  same  request.  After  waiting  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  having  very  few  applicants,  we  ad- 
mitted others  from  those  counties  with  the  most  meagre  representa- 
tion— enough  to  make  our  number  three  hundred  and  fifteen. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  home  and  among  his  own  Kindred;'*,  but  in  this  case  the  theory 
has  proven  fallacious,  as  our  own  county  and  those  adjoining  us, 
knowing  the  institution  best  and  appreciating  its  true  worth,  have 
ever  been  the  most  anxious  to  bestow  their  patronage.  We  have 
been  for  several  years  obliged  to  apportion  to  each  county  a  certain 
quota,  according  to  population — one  child  for  every  eight  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  admissions  and  discharges,  during  the  past  two  years,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

/MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


1881. 

ISffi. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Present  at  be^rinning  of  year 

Admissions  (new) 

156 

46 

8 

102 

151 

39 

9 

96 

907 
85 
17 

200 

165 

80 

6 

65 

144 

28 

9 

64 

S8 

Former  pupils  re- admitted 

Absentees  returned 

1& 

Totals  for  year 

812 

297 

609 

266 

245 

su 

Disoharflred 

43 

102 
165 

56 

I 

97 

144 

96 

8 

199 

809 

51 

81 

& 

Died 

Temporarily  absent 

70 
145 

70 
144 

\» 

BemainlnfiT  at  end  of  year 

2B» 

Totals 

312 

297 

609 

266 

245 

5U 

COUNTIES  BEPRESENTED. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  represented  in  the  instita- 
tion,  October  1,  1882,  with  the  number  of  inmates  from  each: 


Adams.. 

2 

1 

1 

6 

13 

18 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Jackson 

Jo  Daviess 

Kane 

Knox 

La  Salle 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McDonough 

McLean 

Mercer 

Morean 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

6 

8 

4 

4 

11 

6 

2 

9 

10 

9 

14 

1 

2 

6 

27 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

Bichland         

...  s 

Bond 

Bock  Island... 

...  8 

Carroll 

Cass 

Sangamon 

Scott 

...   4 

...    6 

Champalffn  .^xx 

Shelby 

...   6 

ciM^. :...":.:::::: 

8tark 

...   t 

Clay 

St.  Clair 

...    1 

Clinton 

Cook 

Stephenfton 

Taz^weM 

...  1 
...  8 

Cumberland ....... 

Union............ 

...  a 

DeEalb 

Wabash 

...    4 

DeWitt 

Warren 

...   6 

Dnvfrlas 

Wa^^hfnjrton.,. 

...   4 

Edffar 

White '.  .W.'.V.W  ... 

...   2 

Efifngham 

Fayette 

5 

1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Will 

...    5 

Winnebturo 

...   7 

Ford 

Woodford 

...  8 

Fulton 

Grundy 

Hancock 

Henderson 

Fifty-nine  counties... 

..i» 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  HOME. 


Each  succeeding  year  brings  its  additional  comforts  and  benefits 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Home.  They  are  better  clothed,  better  fed, 
have  more  helps  in  their  school-work,  and  improved  privileges  for 
gaining  a  greater  and  more  varied  store  of  general  and  useful  inform- 
ation, in  the  additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  our  library. 

It  will  not  be  improper  for  me,  in  this  connection,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  able  and  comprehensive  school  report  of  Miss  Sue 
Reid,  the  efficient  and  acceptable  principal  of  the  Home  schools. 
Her  energy,  ability  and  interest  are  worthy  of  my  most  hearty  com- 
mendation. Her  assistants  for  the  past  year  were  Mioses  Grace 
Harwood,  Anna  Richardson^  Maggie  Beid,  Dollie  Elder,  Florence 
Ohr  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Gill. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  J.  L.  White,  the  able  and  successful  Home  physician. 
The  freedom  of  the  children  from  disease  of  any  kind,  and  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  death  has  occurred  in  the  past  eighteen  months,, 
will  speak  in  more  convincing  tones  than  anything  f  can  say.  But 
two  cases  of  illness  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  months.  Our 
greatest  trouble  and  anxiety  have  been  concerning  the  numeroua 
cases  of  ophthalmia,  but  that  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 


FABM. 

The  farm  has  for  the  past  two  years  been  under  the  efficient  care 
and  management  of  Mr.  Frank  Bailer.  The  annexed  table  of  farm 
products  will  convince  any  one  that  he  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  I  have  never  before  been  able  to  find  a 
man  for  that  position  who  was  i)ossesBed  of  sufficient  self-control 
and  patience  to  deal  with  boys  in  that  straight-forward,  just  and 
pleasant  manner  that  would  tend  to  win  their  esteem,  confidence 
and  good-will.  The  following  is  a  list  of  garden  products,  for  the 
years  1881  and  1882.  There  are  twenty-two  acres  devoted  to  tbia 
purpose.  • 


Item. 

Measure. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881  and  1882. 

Am't. 

Estimated 
value. 

Am't. 

Estimated 
value. 

Am*t 

Estimated 
value. 

Potatoes,  Irish 

sweet.. 

Tomatoes 

Peas 

Corn,  sweet 

Beans,  string 

**      shell 

Beetfl 

PaittDips 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Radishes 

Cucumbers 

Pop-corn 

Peppers 

Turnips 

Onions 

Cabbage,  winter. . 

"       summer 

Squash,  winter... 

^    "       summer. 

Baspberries 

Cauliflower. 


Bushels  . . 

1,000 

1.100  00 

510 

33150 

1.610 

•  * 

25 

4S  75 

41 

41  00 

66 

•  • 

250 

187  50 

240 

192  00 

490 

• « 

SO 

52  50 

64 

96  00 

124 

Dozens... 

1,600 

80  00 

2.000 

100  00 

3.600 

Bushels  . . 

50 

75  00 

48 

60  00 

98 

*  • 

50 

200  00 

18 

40  50 

68 

•  • 

200 

160  00 

152 

152  00 

352 

1 1 

25 

18  75 

40 

30  00 

65 

•  • 

50 

Jr7  50 

10 

6  00 

60 

•  < 

200 

80  00 

186 

93  00 

386 

• « 

30 

22  50 

50 

76  00 

80 

•  • 

20 

13  00 

34 

34  00 

64 

•  • 

25 

87  50 

20 

18  00  ! 

43 

•  • 

1 

2  00 

8 

800  ! 

9 

•  t 

76 

75  00 

75 

56  25 

150 

• « 

80 

80  00 

68 

102  00 

148 

Heads 

6,000 

600  00 

9,000 

450(H) 

15.000 

» • 

4,000 

200  00 

6.000 

420  00 

10,000 

Number . . 

Quarts.,  i. 
Heads 

ill 

40  00 
10  00 
65  00 

500 

500  > 

800 

45  UO 

800 

1       100 

12  50 

220 

15  40 

1       320 

1,431  50 

84  75 

879  50 

148  50 

180  OO 

135  00 

240  50 

312  00 

48  75. 

43  50 

173  OO 

97  50 

47  00 

66  50 

10  OO 

131  25 

182  OO 

1.050  00 

620  00 

40  OO 

10  00 

110  OO 

27  90 
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Farm  Products — Concluded. 


Item. 


Celery 

Pie- plant 

Asparasrus.... 
Corn,  field.... 
Pumpkins.... 

Spinach 

Grapes 

Blaokberries. 


Totals. 


Measure. 


1881. 


Am't 


Eatimated 
value. 


1882. 


Am't. 


Estlmatedi 
value. 


1881  aad  1882. 


Am*t 


Estimated 
value. 


Bunches.. 
« * 

a  « 

106 

1.000 

200 

405 
20  00 
14  00 

450 

1.600 

228 

1.200 

1,334 

4 

3 

100 

3150 

32  00 

19  20 

480  00 

133  40 

400 

600 

12  25 

558 

2.600 

428 

1    1.200 

1.334 

4 

3 

100 

Number . . 

Bushels  .. 

• . 

Quarts 

(3,230  55 

13.084  00    1 

1. 

85  5S 

52  60 

S3» 

480  4» 

lSS4t 

460 

600 

12S 


$6.314  55 


FINANCES. 

The  expense  per  cavita  for  the  year  1881  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty- four  dollars  ana  a  h$ilf ;  for  1882  it  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars  and  sev6n  cents.  The  average  for  the  two  years 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents. 

This  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  former  years,  but  was  caused  by 
the  increased  price  of  clothing,  fuel,  food,  labor,  and  indeed  of 
almost  everything  that  makes  up  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life. 
My  complete  and  classified  statement,  which  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  submitting,  and  to  which  I  most  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion, will  show  in  what  these  expenditures  have  consisted. 

The  appropriation  of  eighty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  current  expenses  asked  for  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  was  not  granted,  but  was  cut  down  to  eighty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  immediately  after,  the  increase  in  prices  began 
and  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  so  that  it  has  been  with  the 
most  rigid  economy  and  self-denial  that  we  have  been  able  to  get 
safely  through  the  past  year  on  the  allowance  given  us.  1  consider 
myself  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to  show  the  very  small  bal- 
ance now  on  hand. 

The  other  appropriations  asked  at  that  time  were : 

For  boiler-house,  laundry,  bakery,  etc (4,800  00 

For  improvements  and  repairs 8,000  00 

For  library  for  pupils 500  00 

For  hospital  bufldmg 8,000  00 

The  first-named  was  all  used  for  the  buildings  named,  and  they 
were  erected  according  to  plans  and  specifications  submitted  at  that 
time,  and  have  been  occupied  for  the  last  year,  to  our  great  relief 
and  convenience. 

Of  the  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books 
for  library,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents 
were  used  for  that  purpose  and  the  balance  on  hand  will  be  ex- 
pended for  school-books  and  apparatus.  The  following  is  a  hst  of 
magazines  and  papers  subscribed  for:  Harper*s  Monthly,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Harper  s  Bazaar,  Harper's  Young  People,  Nursery,  The 
Century,  St.  Nicholas,  Youth's  Companion,  Fuck,  American  Agricul- 
turist, San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Toledo  Blade,  Burlington  Hawkeye, 
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New  York  Tribune  (weekly),  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (weekly).  The 
following  are  sent  to  us  without  charge:  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
News,  RDck  Island  Union  (daily),  Freeport  Journal,  The  Weekly 
Leader. 

The  eight  thousand  dollars  asked  for  a  hospital  was  cut  down  to 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  increase  in  price  of  all  building  ma- 
terial made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  use  it  to  any  advan- 
tage; consequently  it  remains  in  the  state  treasury,  awaiting  an 
additional  five  thousand  doUars,  which  we  are  now  asking,  for  its 
erection,  furnishing  and  completion,  according  to  certain  plans  and 
specifications,  heretofore  submitted. 

APPBOPRIATIONS  ASKED. 

The  appropriations  asked  for  the  year  1888  and  1884  are: 

1.  For  ordinary  expenses,  $60,000  per  annum $120,000  00 

2.  For  improvements  and  repairs 5,000  00 

8.    For  library 500  00 

4.  For  furniture 500  00 

5.  For  hospital  (additional  appropriation) 5,000  00 

The  application  for  current  expenses  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
we  are  to  have  the  hospital  and  will  thus  be  able  to  accommodate 
three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  The  board  of  charities  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  only  ninety-two  thousand  dollars, 
on  a  basis  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  children. 

In  addition  to  other  appropriations,  they  suggest  that  we  ask  for 
a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire-pump,  hose,  reels  and  all 
necessary  apparatus  to  most  effectually  guard  against  all  danger 
froai  fire.  The  building  is  at  present  supplied  with  nothing  but  a 
few  Babcock  fire-extinguishers,  buckets  and  axes,  an  iron  fire-escape 
at  each  end,  and  rope  ladders  in  each  of  the  dormitories  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floors. 

The  estimates  of  the  board  of  charities  for  ordinary  expenses  are 
based  upon  the  actual  expenditures  of  former  years.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do,  provided  we  could  be  sure  of  future 
prices ;  but  when  markets  are  subject  to  such  wonderful  changes  as 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years,  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing,  and  I  do  think  that  all  appropriations  should  be  allowed  a 
small  margin. 

The  amount  now  asked  for  improvements  and  repairs  is  larger 
than  ever  before.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main 
buildings  have  now  seen  thirteen  years  and  a  half  of  hard  and  con- 
tinued service,  and  are  wearing  out  in  many  places,  requiring  more 
money  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Outside  and  inner  doors,  floors, 
plastering,  outside  and  inside  stairs,  walks,  and  fences  are  all  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  and  need  immediate  attention. 

The  buildings  all  need  re-painting  on  the  outside  and  graining  and 
painting  on  the  inside.  These  last  items  alone  will  consume  more 
than  half  the  extra  amount  asked.  Three  thousand  dollars  has 
heretofore  been  thought  sufficient,  but  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  years  has  taught  me  that  it  is  no  longer  enough.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  things,  the  old  adage,  ''A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
very  aptly  applies. 
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ACENOWLlfiDGMBNTS. 


The  religious  exercises  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  other  years, 
and  consist  of  chapel  exercises  each  evening,  Sabbath-school  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Sabbath  mornings,  and  preaching  each  Sabbath  after- 
noon by  the  different  ministers  in  Bloomington  and  Normal,  and 
several  of  the  professors  from  the  Normal  and  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ties. The  Sabbath-school  is  superintended  by  Mr.  Henry  Augustine, 
of  Normal,  and  his  assistants  and  teachers  are  all  students  in 
the  University.  Our  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  these  kind,  efim- 
est  friends,  who  never  seem  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing.  They  may 
rest  assured  that  their  labor  and  sacrifices  have  no  been  in  vain, 
but  have  been  appreciated  beyond  expression  by  those  in  authority, 
as  well  as  by  the  children  for  whom  they  have  toiled. 

The  holidays  have  all  been  observed  in  a  suitable  manner  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  children,  who  are,  even  now,  looking 
forward  to  another  Christmas,  with  its  accompanying  festivities  and 
kind  remembrance,  now  fast  approaching.  In  addition  to  the  two 
hundred  dollars  appropriated  by  you,  gentlemen,  for  which  I  now 
take  occasion  to  thank  you,  the  following  persons  made  contribu- 
tions in  money  in  1880,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents:  George  Davidson, 
William  Bright,  Jno.  K.  Smith  &  Co.,  Col.  E.  A.  Bowen,  C.  Christ- 
feller,  Mrs.  C.  Waltzer,  Mrs.  Polly  Black,  Mrs.  Parker,  Messrs. 
Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  Hood,  Bonbright  &  Co.,  C.  A.  Abbott,  Sarah 
Spiller,  H.  E.  Hobart,  T.  F.  Harwood  &  Co.,  Hannah  Roughton, 
Thomas  Babcock,  Jane  Eepler,  Bebecca  Torrence,  Nancy  Tollis, 
Munger  &  Co.,  Emma  Gloss,  Amos  Jocelyn,  Melissa  EUinwood, 
James  Sawyer,  Maria  Hills,  W.  T.  Allen,  Mrs.  A.  Rustemier,  S.  C. 
Midget,  A.  D.  Jennings,  T.  J.  Cox,  Mrs.  Williamson,  Mrs.  Pamelia 
Foster,  McLean  Co.  Coal  Co.,  and  Miss  A.  Nickerson. 

Contributions  of  candy,  toys,  etc.,  were  received  from  Holder, 
Milner  &  Co.,  Evans  Bros.,  M.  D.  Herrington,  J.  E.  Houtz  &  Co., 
Maxwell  &  Co.,  Beed  &  Barger,  Funk  &  Lackey,  E.  Wolgamot, 
Robert  Shaw,  R.  Thompson  and  R.  Loudon. 

In  1881,  contributions  in  money,  amounting  in  all  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  were  received  from  the  following: 
Bloomington  Mill  Co..  Lucy  Upton,  Jeff.  Burke,  Mrs.  Nellie  Frost, 
Mrs.  Maria  C.  Hills,  Mrs.  Abbie  Wagner,  Wm.  Bright,  K.  Buffham, 
Messrs.  Funk  &  Lackey,  Amos  Jocelyn,  Eliza  McGill,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  H.  E.  Hobart,  Mrs.  Melvina  Camahan,  Mrs.  Amelia 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Rachel  Miller,  Mrs.  Anna  Amatt,  Mrs.  Mary 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Torrence,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Cline,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hanis,  MLrs.  Alpha  Stewart,  Mrs.  Mary  Yates, 
Mrs.  Eunice  Poonnan,  Mrs.  Esther  Buckley,  Mrs.  P.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Spiller,  Mrs.  E.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Julia  Graham,  Mrs,  R. 
M.  Agard,  Holder,  Milner  &  Co.,  George  Weaver,  James  Sawyer, 
Jas.  T.  Challis,  Jno.  Fitzsimmons,  Mrs.  A.  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Julia  Kelly,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Berry,  G.  N.  Davison,  McLean  Co.  Goal 
Co.,  Mrs.  Hannah  Roughton,  T.  F.  Harwood,  C.  J.  Northrup,  Eliab 
Martin,  Mrs.  Mollie  Barnett,  Mrs.  Oviatt,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Bragg,  Miss 
MoUie  DeHass,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Bailey,  Miss  H.  Nickerson,  Schweitzer 
&  Beer,   A.  T.  Alexander,   Louisa  J.  Tibbs,   Pamelia  Foster,  Aaron 
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Mager,  W.  T.  Allen,  T.  J.  Cox,  Mrs.  Lou  Jacobs.  Also  contribations 
of  candy,  toys,  etc.,  from  C.  W.  Klenner,  Maxwell  &  Co.,  E.  Loudon, 
and  Evans  I3ros. 

In  looking  back  over  my  thirteen  years  of  service  in  this  institu- 
tion, I  realize,  as  I  have  never  done  before,  how  severe  has  been 
the  mental  and  physical  strain,  and  I  am  constrained  to  ask  myself 
the  question,  what  has  been  accomplished?  I  think  a  very  great 
deal  for  the  cause  of  humanity :  we  may  never  know  just  how  much,  for 
in  some  instances  my  labor  has  been  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters — destined  to  be  gathered  after  many  years.  But  from  the 
numerous  letters  I  receive  from  time  to  time,  from  those  for 
whom  I  have  labored  in  "days  gone  by,"  and  the  expressions  of 
thanks  therein  contained,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I,  as  well  as  all 
who  have  in  any  manner  aided  this  unfortunate  class,  will  sooner 
or  later  hear  the  glad  commendation,  "well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant."  Many  failures  have  doubtless  been  made,  but 
these  have  led,  in  some  degree,  toward  that  perfection  for  which  we 
are  continually  striving.  They  have  stood  out  on  the  way-side  as 
silent  warnings  to  guard  us  against  like  errors  in  the  future. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  thanking  you  for  your  cordial  support  under 
every  trying  circumstance,  your  hearty  co-operation  in  all  that  has 
tended  towards  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  children,  and  your 
seeming  appreciation  of  my  work,  I  will  only  express  the  wish  that 
I  may  so  conduct  all  the  affairs  of  this  institution  in  the  future  as  to 
continued  to  merit  your  approbation  and  esteem. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGINIA  C.  OHR, 

Superintendent. 
NoBMAL,  Illinois,  October  1,  1S82. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  biennial 
reportj 

There  have  been,  in  the  two  years  just  passed,  but  three  deaths, 
as  follows: 

March  20,  1881,  Hariy  Arthur  Bowers,  an  infant,  who  was  re- 
ceived in  a  very  feeble,  impoverished  condition,  and  who  died,  twenty 
days  after  admission,  from  inanition. 

April  4,  1881,  Major  H.  DoUoff  died,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  a 
scrofulous  nature,  finally  involving  the  mesenteric  glands. 

June  24,  1881,  Mamie  B.  Parker  died  from  convulsions,  the  result 
of  acute  meningeal  inflammation,  of  only  two  days'  duration. 

Since  the  above  date  tbere  have  been  no  deaths  ~a  longer  period 
thah  has  ever  before  elapsed  in  the  history  of  the  Home,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  discover,  except  in  one  instance,  from  April  9,  1874, 
to  May  30,  1876. 

Among  so  many  children,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  but 
few  days  elapse  at  any  time  without  some  one  or  more  requiring 
medical  or  surgical  attention;  but  the  general  health  of  the  Home 
since  my  last  report  has  been  remarkably  good. 

The  bills  for  hospital  supplies — drugs  and  medicines,  including  a 
bill  for  dental  work— for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1882,  were 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  nineteen  cents;  and 
medicine  to  the  amount  of  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  was  fur- 
nished to  employees,  among  whom  there  has  been  considerable 
sickness.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  the  work  has  been  in  excess  of  the  help 
employed,  and  not  only  has  sickness  been  the  result,  but  some  val- 
uable employees  have  been  compelled  to  resign  their  situations.  '^A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.'' 

The  institution  is  to-day  free  from  ophthalmia,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  mild  case,  has  been  so  for  the  past  six 
months. 

One  case  of  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  which  baffled  my  efforts 
to  relieve  it,  was,  at  my  suggestion,  November  SO,  1881,  sent  to  the 
eye  and  ear  infirmary,  at  Chicago,  where  she  still  remains  under 
treatment.  With  this  exception,  no  serious  permanent  injury  has 
resulted  in  any  of  the  numerous  cases  with  which  we  have  had 
to  contend. 
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There  have  been  occasional  cases  of  minor  surgery,  but  none  of 
serious  import. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  children  is  better  than  ever  before 
since  my  connection  with  the  Home,  and  I  have  nothing  to  ask  for 
my  department,  except  a  continuance  of  the  same  wise  and  liberal 
poUcy  pursued  by  you  in  the  past. 

Every  suggestion  looking  to  an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Home  has  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  enforced  by 
the  superintendent,  for  which  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  in  too 
strong  terms. 

With  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  me,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  WHITE,  M.  D. 
NoBMAL,  Dlinois,  October  1,  1882. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Boa/rd  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Home  schools,  for 
the  two  years,  from  October  1,  1880,  to   September  80,  1882.   The/ 
subjoined  tables  show,  in  a  convenient  form,  the  important  statisti- 
cal items  recorded  since  the  last  biennial  report: 


From  October  i,  1880,  to  June  18,  1881. 


IT      ^.  _ 

Total. 

Number  of  Boom. 

Item. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JEnrolled— 
Under  six  years  old 

25 

204 
80 

25 
42 

Between  six  and  twelve 

58 
8 

■■■"46" 
10 

29 
13 

25 

7 

Over  twelve  years 

34 

- 

Total  number  enrolled 

309 

290.4 
94. 
80 
1.027 

2.518 
25^ 
77 
13 

67 

56.9 
85. 
18 
204 

689^ 

66 

63. 

95. 

3 

45 

562^ 
12 

56 

55.3 
96. 
15 
182 

361 
6 
20^ 

42 

40.2 
95. 
IS 
106 

323 
7 
20H 

47 

44.8 
96. 
15 
183 

45636 

ii 

457 

81 

Attendance— 
A verase  number  present. 

90.S 

Percentafire  of  attendance 

97. 

Number  of  times  tardy 

16 

Minutes  lost 

907 

Days  lost— 
In  hospital 

ISH 

Prom  truancy 

h 

At  work 

36 

Absent  from  the  Home 

8Ji 

4 

^,,„^mmm 

Total  days  lost 

%63S% 

689^ 

583 

387H 

350H 

Itf 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  for  this  term  was  a  little  more 
than  nine  years  and  seven  months. 

The  teachers  were :  (1)  Miss  Lou  Allen ;  (2)  Mrs.  L.  Gill ;  (3)  Miss 
Rose  Ogle;  (4)  Miss  Florence  Ohr;  (5)  Miss  Maggie  Eeid;  (6)  Miss 
Sue  J.  Eeid. 
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From  September  1,  1881,  to  June  16,  1882. 


Itxm. 

Total. 

Number  of  Boom. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

£nroned— 
Under  six  years  old 

19 
189 

84 

19 
42 

Between  six  and  twelve 

58 
2 

""■44" 

11 

28 
18 

16 
27 

6 

Over  twelve  years 

26 

Total  number  enrolled 

292 

266.8 
94. 
214 
1.660 

61 

58. 
96. 
20 
75 

55 

49.6 
90. 
34 
378 

55 

52. 
95. 
74 
322 

46 

44.5 
96. 
37 
384 

48 

42. 
97. 
38 
329 

32 

Attendance— 
Averafire  nximber  present 

20  7 

Peroenta^e  of  attendance 

94. 

Number  of  times  tardy 

11 

Minutes  lost  ^^^  ^    ..  ..» 

172 

Jkiytt  lost— 
In  hospital 

2.872 

IIH 

48 

14 

587)^ 

1.066>i^ 

490 
10>6 

268 
6 

1 
6 

234 

1 

34 

25636 

From  truancy 

At  worlt 

3 

Absent  from  the  Home 

8 



Total  days  lost 

2.946 

587)6 

1.066)6 

505 

281 

1 

269 

236)6 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  for  this  term  was  nine  years  and 
a  half. 

The  teachers  were :  (1)  Mrs.  G.  Harwood ;  (2)  Mrs.  Gill ;  (3)  Miss 
Bichardson;  (4)  Miss  Elder;  (5)  Miss  Maggie  Beid;  (6)  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ohr. 


For  the  month  of  September,  1882. 


Item. 

Total. 

Number  of  Boom. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Enrolled— 
Under  six  years  old 

13 

195 

71 

13 

54 

1 

Between  six  and  twelve 

52 
5 

36 
7 

25 
15 

23 

14 

5 

Over  twelve  years 

29 

Total  number  enrolled 

279 

270.1 

29 

29 
310 

68 

«7.2 
98 
18 
57 

57 

54.4 
95 

43 

41.8 
97 
3 
33 

40 

38.8 
99 

37 

35.0 
95 
7 
205 

34 

Attendance- 
Average  number  present 

Percentage  of  attendance 

32.9 
96 

Number  of  times  tardy 

1 

Minutes  lost - 

15 

J)iiy!i  lost— 
In  hospital 

98)6 
2 
28 
24 

16 

46 
2 

23 

3)6 

5 

1 

Prom  truancy 

At  work 

28 

Absent  from  the  Home 



4 

20 

Total  days  lost 

147)6 

15 

52 

23 

3)6 

33 

21 

The  teachers  were:  (1)  Miss  Anderson,  (2)  Mrs.  Gill,  (3)  Miss 
Bichardson,  (4)  Miss  Ogle,  (5)  Miss  Minier,  (6)  Miss  Florence  Ohr. 

The  average  age  of  the  papils  enrolled  for  September  is  a  little 
less  than  nine  years  and   four  months.    This  is  owing   to  the  good 

—2 
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health  which  has  prevailed   and  the  freedom  from  sore  eyes,  to  a 
great  extent. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  employed  in  the  schools 
a  principal  and  six  teachers,    with  an    average    enrollment   of  fifty 

Eupils  for  each  teacher.  The  principal  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
er  time  to  grading,  supervision  and  examinations.  As  she  nas  no 
separate  room,  it  is  difficult  to  do  class-work  to  any  advantage,  the 
halls  being  cold  in  winter  and  always  liable  to  interruption.  Were 
it  possible  to  provide  an  additional  room,  her  work  could  be  made 
more  effective  and  she  would  be  able  to  relieve  the  teachers,  whose 
rooms  are  so  much  crowded. 

The  school  work  is  arranged  in  nine  grades,  and  one  year  allowed 
for  the  completion  of  each  grade,  the  pupils  entering  school  at  the 
age  of  five  years  and  remaining  till  they  are  fourteen. 

The  course  of  study  is  principally  the  same  as  was  published  in 
the  last  biennial  report.  A  few  changes  have  been  made,  where  the 
work  was  found  to  he  too  difficult  for  the  grade,  and  drawing  has 
been  introduced. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  a  report  of 
the  month's  work  is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child. 
Examinations  for  promotion  are  conducted  at  the  close  of  each  term. 
The  discipline  is  good,  and  the  advancement  rapid,  considering  that 
the  pupils  are  only  five  and  a  quarter  hours  in  school,  each  day,, 
and  are  required  to  prepare  all  lessons  there,  no  provision  being 
made  for  study  out  of  school-hours. 

The  text-books  used  are:  Appleton's  charts,  McGuffey's  readers, 
Edwards'  spellers,  Bobinson's  arithmetics,  Greene's  and  Harvey's 
grammars,  Swinton's  United  States  history,  and  eclectic  geographies. 
The  work  in  the  last  named  study  will  be  rendered  more  thorough, 
this  year,  by  the  use  of  a  globe  and  a  set  of  outline  maps,  which 
have  just  been  purchased.  The  Spencerian  system  is  used  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  school-rooms  are  comfortably  seated  and  warmed,  and  kept 
in  good  condition;  they  are  well  ventilated,  and  rendered  attractive 
by  pictures,  etc. 

The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 

Teachers'  salaries $6,697  50 

Books,  post-jge  and  stationery 672  61 

Total '. $7,870  11 

Cost  per  pupil 24  72 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  heating;  since  the  same  appa- 
ratus heats  both  buildings  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  exact 
cost. 

The  teachers  are  all  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  and 
labor  faithfully  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils.  From  present 
indications,  the  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  promises  to 
be  one  of  marked  success. 
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The  children  are,  as  a  rule,  obedient  and  polite ;  doing  cheerfully 
whatever  is  required  of  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ohr  upholds  the  teachers  in  requiring  prompt  obedience  and  strict 
attention  while  they  are  in  school,  and  to  the  good  discipline  exer- 
cised over  them  at  all  times. 

Thanking  you  for  support  and  favors  received,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit this  report. 

SUE  J.  EEID, 
Principal. 

Normal,  Illinois,  October  1,  1S82. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 


Of  ike  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  lUinois  Soldiers'  OrpkaT 
Hojne,  ai  Normal,  fo*  tlie  fiscal  year;  from  October  1,  188 
to  September  30,  18S1. 


ism. 

October         : 
&"        1 

Dr. 

To  ttppropriallonforquarterendlng September  30..,. 
"  appropriation  tor  quarter  endlo 8  December 31 

9.  MM 

Jul?'     ^        1 

S! 

coK-    . 

O. 

September  30 

Br                    BB  Incurred  on  account  of— 

l\ 
^! 

■1 

i.S7» 

Dr. 

$48.838  91     tl8.B»'l 

October         1 

Octobe?'"       1 

4377  39 

1 

IS81. 

3.00000' 

September  SO 

Vr. 

4 

l.W« 

M,  129  08,     H.HSIS 
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Financial  Statement — Continued. 


1 


1881. 


jQly 


1881. 
September  SO 


1881. 
October 


1 


1880. 
October         1 


1881. 
September  30 


bohjEb-house. 
I>r. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cfr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 
Buildinsrs,  Improvements  and  repairs. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn).. 


To  balance 


8SWBBAOB. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


By  indebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of— 
Buildincrs,  improvements  and  repairs.. 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October        1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 


LIBBABT. 

Dr. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance, 


HOSPITAL  BUIU>INO. 

Dr. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance,  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

To  balance 


4.300  00 


14.300  00 


2,320  35 


133  16 


$133  16 


1.979  65 
2,320  25 


$4.300  00 


133  16 


$133  16 


500  00 


$500  00 


500  00 


5,000  00 


$5.000  00 


5,000  00 


500  00 


$500  00 


5,000  00 
$5,000  00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

OJ  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  lUtTum  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  at  Normal,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  I,  1881, 
to  September  30,  IfiSH. 


JanuBir 
April 
July 
September  so 


Beptember  SO 


October 

1SS2. 
Beptember  3D 


SfflBM 

' '  appropriation  for  quarter  endlos  Soptember  30 

"■ffl"! 

11 

180  » 

Cr. 
B  y                           icurred  on  account  of— 

Tobalanee  (In  hands  of  iBoacN.PbllllpB.  treasurer)-. 

IXPBOVBMENTS   ANB  EBPilBB. 
Dr. 

MS.isea7 

3S0  43 
I.SCS3 

Cr. 

(1.547  3S|      |1.W« 
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Financial  Statement — Concluded. 


1881. 
October        1 

BOILEB-HOU8B. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

2.320  85 

1882 
September  SO 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Buildines.  Improvements  and  repairs 

2,820  85 

lilBBABY. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

$2.320  35 

$2.320  55 

1881. 
October        1 

500  00 

1882. 
September  30 

Cr. 
Books  and  stationery 

252  49 

Music  and  amusements 

66  77 

*'  balance  (in state  treasury,  undrawn) 

180  74 

To  bftlan<»e .... 

1882. 
October        1 

1500  00 

$500  00 

180  74 
500  00 

1881. 
October         1 

HOSPITAIi  BUnJ>TNO. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

1882. 
September  30 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

500  00 

To  balance 

1882. 
October         1 

$500  00 

$500  00 

500  00 

TREASURER'S    REPORT. 

Isaac  N,  PhiUips,    Treaswrer^   in  account  vnth   the   Illinois  SMiers'' 
Orphans'  Home,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


1880. 
October 
October 
December 

1881. 
January 
April 
July 
September 


1881. 
September 


1881. 
October 


1881. 
July 
AufiTUst 


1881. 
September 


1 

11 
2 

28 
22 
16 
30 


SO 


OBDIMABT    EXPBN8S8. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand 

'*  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

amount  from  state  treasurer 

sundry  deposits  by  VlrfiriniaC.  Ohr,  superintendent 

O. 


By  balance  (overdraft) 

superintendent's  orders  paid. 
**  balance 


To  balance. 


IMPBOVEMENTS  ANT>  BEPAIB8. 


16  To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
10  ' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 

30  By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


1881. 
July  16 


1881. 
September  SO 


1881. 

AufiTUSt 


23 


SEWBBAGE. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BOILEB-HOnSB. 

Dr, 


September  15 


1881. 
September  30 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. . 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. , 

Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


9.987  CO 
9.987  60 

9.987  50 

9.937  50 

9.625  00 

664  96 


$50.089  96 


5.377  89 


199  19 
2.88196 


$2,681  15 


183  16 


$133  16 


743  75 
1.285  90 


$1.979  65 


1.201  «• 

43.461  fi£ 

5,377  9^ 


$50.089  96 


2.58115- 


$2.58115 


133  16 


$13316- 


1.979  65 

ir9»65. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


7«aac  N.   Phillips,    Treasurer,   in  account  with   the   Illinois  Soldiers" 
Orphans'  Home,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882. 


1881. 
October 
October 

1882. 
January 
April 
July 
September 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
January 
Aprfl 
July 


1882. 
September 


1 
25 

21 
22 

28 
SO 


30 


27 

21 
22 

28 


9) 


1881. 
October       25 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
January       21 


1882. 
September  30 


OBDINABT  BXPEN8B8. 

Dr. 
To  balance  on  hand 

9.625  00 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

9,  G25  00 

'•  amount  from  state  treasurer 

9,025  00 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

11,625  00 

' '  sundry  deposits  by  Yirffinla  0.  Ohr.  superintendent 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

821  58 

45,848  54 

By  balance 

350  43 

To  balance 

$46.198  97 

$46.198  97 

350  48 

IMPBOVBMSMTS  AMD  BBPAIBS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

786  13 

*•  amount  from  state  treasurer 

486  62 

'*  amount  from  state  treasurer 

140  15 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

135  03| 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

1,547  9$ 
$1,517  93 

2,320  3S 
.  $2,320  35. 

319  2& 

BOILEB-HOnSE. 

Dr. 
To  amount  received  from  state  treasurer 

$1.5-17  93 
2,320  35 

O. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

LIBBABY. 

Dr. 
To  amount  received  from  state  treasurer 

$2.320  35 

819  26 

Cr. 

$819  26 $319  J6. 


KECOED  OF  SOLDIERS' 


No. 


Name  of  Child. 


Residence. 


Date  of  Birth. 


Date  of 
Admission. 


4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 


Alexander.  Edwin  W. 


Alexander.  Charles  B. 
Arnold,  Idonla , 


Arnold.  Clara 

Arnold,  Lena 

Allen.  Matthew  G. 
Allen,  George  E... 
Allen.  Marion  O... 

Allen,  Osaola 

Allen,  Thomas  S.. 


17tBrown.  Sarah  B.... 
Barnett.  Hattle  A. 


18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
SO 
81 
32 
S3 
34 
35 
36 
S7 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
60 
•SI 


Allen,  Frank T... 
Adams,  Alfred  N 
Amrlne,  Chas.  T. . 


Barton.  Mary  E. 
Barton,  James.. 
BrowD,Luellen.. 


Barnett,  Emma  L. 
Brandis.  Emma  C. 
Brandis.  Mary  E. . 
Bailey.  Lizzie  B... 

Bailey,  Clara 

Bailey.  John 

Bingham.  Ida  M  .. 
Bingham,  Nathan. 
Babcook,  Ella 


Baboook,  Horace  S., 

Barnes,  John  J 

Berry,  James  P , 

Berry,  Emma  J 

Bailey.  Nellie  A 

Bailey.  Joseph  E 

Ball,  Ora 

Ball.  Orpha 

Burns.  Mary  A 

Burns.  Emma  E 

Burns,  Hadle , 

Brown,  Isabella 

Bickett,Wm.  L 

Bishop,  Emma  J 

Bishop,  Sophronia.. 

Bishop,  Wm.  J , 

Butler,  Anna 

Burt.  Edwins 

Chrisfellow,  Anna  C. 


luka 


Exeter. 


Eiflngham 


I  • 


Gibson  City. 


I  < 


Queen's  Lake. 
Peoria 


Bloomington. 
Randolph 


Drbana.. 


Enfleld 

New  Hartford! 


t  * 
« < 


• « 

•  1 


Urbana... 
Marseilles! 


Terre  Haute. 
Blue  Ridge.. 


Pittsfleld... 

I 

I  Shelby  ville. 

iDillon ; 


<  • 


Watago 

Effingham. 
Carllnvllle. 


« • 


Lincoln. 
Tuscola. 
Streator 


ChrLsfellow,  Charles. 

Campbell.  Inez  I 

Church.  Jesse 

Church,  Sarah  E 

Carnahan,  Albert 


Du  Quoin. 

York 

i  < 


Brooklyn. 


May  13. 1871. 


March  6,  1873. 
April  25. 1870.. 


January  81, 1873. 

March  3.1875 

May  21.  1870 

May  10. 1872 

November  29. 1874 

April  7. 1877 

December  29. 1871 


Augusts.  1879 

December  4, 1874. 
June  4,  1874 


March  3.1869 

April  19. 1872 

August  12. 1870.... 

February  23. 1872 
December  Iti.  1870 

February  10. 1874 
September  7. 1872 
March  26. 1874. . 


September  10. 1878 

• «  •  • 

September4. 1879. 

•  •  •  • 

Septemberas.  1879 
« .  <  • 

March  17.  1881 

September  17. 1881 


March  28.  1883... 
April  18, 1883 


January  14. 1869.  /  October  18. 1877.. 

ib(    


September29. 1870 
September  11. 1872 

May  7. 1870 

June  24.1875.... 
August  17, 1872.. 


November  28, 1875 

June  26.1869 

January  9. 1870... 

March  8.1873 

December  2U,  1871 

May  16. 1875 

September  1. 187U 
August  22. 1872.... 
August  25. 1869.... 

May  27. 1871 

Aprils.  1873 

January  4. 1873... 
March  28.1872.... 

August  15, 1869 

November  23, 1870 
December  19. 1878 
January  1.  1871.. 

May  19.  1872 

December  5, 1870 


January  31. 1876.. 

May  7, 1876 

March  8. 1870 

January  16. 1873.. 
December  9, 1870. 


April  3, 1877 

September  5. 1877 
June  12,1877 


June  IS.  1877 

November  18. 1877 
October  2. 1877.... 


August  29, 1879.... 
September  5, 1878 
December  10, 1879 
September  6^  1878 


Aprils.  1879 

September  17. 1880 

September29, 1880 

January  21,1881.. 

September  1. 1881 

•  •  •  • 

September  4. 1882 
November  23, 1883 
January  14.  1882. . 


September  15. 1882 

16.1882 

May  1.1878 

'•    1.1878 

February  4. 1879.. 

September  1.1879 

1.1879 

13.18.^ 


OKPHANS'  HOME. 


Father's  name. 

Abner  T.  Alexander. 

Francis L.  Arnold... 
<  (  •  • 

t    «  4   i 

George  B.  Allen 

«   •  14 

»  •  (4 

«   4  4    4 

James  Allen 


Benrlment. 


o 
B 


George  W.  Barton. 

4   4  4   4 

Andrew  L.  Brown. 

•  •  <  • 

Nathaniel  Barnett. 

«  •  4  4 

James  BrandlB 

•  ■  4  4 

John  Bailey 


14 

4  4 


4    4 

■  C 


L.  George  Bailey. 

4    4  4    4 

George  G.Bali.... 

4   4  4  4 

Joseph  Burns..!!! 


Wmiam  Brown 

iBaac  B.  Bickett 

William  G.  Bishop... 


4    4 
•  4 


I  < 


Illinois  ill  H. 


4  4 
4  4 


4   4     I    4  4 

129  F! 


«  <  4  4 

4  •  4  . 


Indiana,  91 


•  4 
4  4 
4  4 


IIlinois.129 


George  W.  Adams... 
Shepard  Amrine 


John  B.  Bingham. . . . 

•  4  tt 

Thomas  Babcoek 


John  J.  Barnes. 
John  Berry 


Robert  Butler 

Bradley  B.Burt 

Christ'n  Chrisfellow 


<  4 


B.. 

i  4 
4  4 


Indiana,  42  E. 
Illinois,143C. 


4  4 
4   4 


eiH 

.4j.. 

IOC. 


9B. 


Where  Father 
Died. 


Living—was  dis-' 
abled  in  service.; 

•  i  4   4 

Wounded  by  gun-i 
shot  and  now 
almost  blind... 

4  4  4   4 

•  •  4  1 

Effln^jTham,  111 


Living— disabled 
by  disease  con- 
tracted in  the 
service 


Date  of 

father's 

death. 


Feb.  20,  lg79 


Mt.  Carmel,  111.. 

Peoria.  Ill Dec.  28,1881 

Bloomington,  111.  Nov.  29,  1876 


Indiana,  6o!c. 

4  4  14:44 

Mo..  3 !d! 


4  . 
4  4 


•  4 
4  4 


Illinois.  69  k! 

4   4 

26  E! 


4  t 
4  4 


Wis 


.4. 


16  F.. 
39  L.. 

4   4,44 

...id!! 


Illinois.  14;K 
>  >  • . 


Ohio,  97. 


4   4 
4   < 


B 


Penn..76..  '*. 
111.  Cav.  17B. 
122  K. 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Mich.  1...IB. . 
Illinois  261... 
104;  A... 


4   I 
•   I 


t  4  4   4 

Archibald  Campbell.       "        11 F ! 
Pleasant  H.  Church.  Indiana  59  G. 

44  44  I  44  ,44 

JohnC.  Carnahan...  111.  cav.  17  K. 

I  I 


Living— disabled 

in  service 

4  i  4  4 

Living— deserted  !!.!!!!!!!!!!! 
family 

4  4  4  4 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  M'rch  18,1877 

14  44  44  44 

Martinsburg,Ill..!Jan.  29.  1877 

4  4  4    4  I  4  4 

(  •  4  4  4  4 

Urbana,  111 'May  18.  1878 

4  4  4   I  I 

Living— disabled) 
by  disease  con- 
tracted in  ser- 
vice  


1 1 


Indianapolis,Ind. 

Kenney,  111 Ma"y  13,' 1877 


Sept.  13, 1878 


Pittsfleld,  111 !  M'rch  18, 1880 

4  4  4  4  I  4  ( 

8helbyville,Ill...'May  7.   1877 


Not  known. 


Not  known 


I  • 


Effingham,  111....  Jan.  27,  1880 
Mt.  Vernon.  111. . .  July  8.   Ib76 


•  4 

•  4 


4    4 
4  4 


4   4 
l« 


4  4 
4  4 


Lincoln,  111 Nov.  17, 1880. 

Casstown,  0 'April  22.1881. 

Living— wounded 
in  service ' 


Mother's  Name. 


F.  C.  Alexander. 

•  I  4  4 

B.  A.  Arnold 


4  * 
4  4 


4  « 


Celia  J.  Allen. 


4  I 


Louisa  J.  Allen. 


•  I 


S.  McPalmer 

Mary  8.  Amrine.. 

Mary  S.Barton.. 

4  4  4  4 

Lucinda  Brown.. 

4  4  4  4 

Mary  A.  Barnett. 

4  4  4  4 

F.  B.  Brandis... 

•  4  .4 

Mary  J.  Bailey!! 

4   4  4   4 

4   4  4   4 

H.  W.  Hamilton! 

4   4  4  4 

Esth'r  A.  Babc'ck 


Alive 

4  4 
4  4 


Dead 

4  4 

Alive 
Dead 

4   I 
4   4 

t   4 

Alive 


Anna  Barnes 

Nancy  J.  Berry. 

4   4  4   4 

Lucy  E.  Bailey. 

4  4  4    ( 

Christiana  Ball. 

4  4  4   4 

Sarah  Bums 


4  4 
4  4 


4   4 
4   4 


4  I 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


4  4 

4  4 

•  4 

4  4 

4  • 

4  4 

Dead 


Margaret  Brown 
Sarepta  Bickett.. 
Elizabeth  Bishop; 


Lucy  Butler 

Louise  D.Burt. 


Alive 

4  4 
4  « 
<  4 

Dead 


Du  Quoin,  111 Aug.  24, 1877. 

York.  Ill iDec.lO,  1876.i 


Living— deserted 
family i 


Barb.  Chrisfeil'w 

4  4  4  4 

Marg.  Campbell . 
Polly  Church.... 


Melvi'a  Carnah'n 


4  4 
(    4 


Alive 

4  4 

Dead 


Alive 


Name  of  Child.  Besldenoe.  Date  ot  Blrtb. 


MCarnahan.  Pearl Brooklyn jFebniRry  H.  18n.  October!.  188».... 

53  Car Qah an.  Mary 1       "        Iuly2a.  1S7<  "      S.18W.,.. 

MCnmahaD.Hattle ■'         September  an,  1875        "      il8».... 

55  Childa.  Jobn  D  Elwood June  7.  187! September  15. 18» 

56  Countrj-man,  William Troy Novembara,  lg76.  "  MBffi 

57  Daniels,  John  S QaieBburg Aprils.  1S71 October 9, isn.... 

5B  DanlolB,  Sarah  J I        '■  JulyS,  IBTB "       9.1877.... 

59  Daniels,  Bessie !       "  Julr<.  iwti  Januftry  W.  18M. . 

60:DeclnioD,  William  J Cbioago iMayai  1874 ■"       31.  KS.. 

61  DeHaas,  Gilbert Pontlao Ootobertl,  1871...  8eptomi>erl9,U8l 

62  Devere.  Charles Paris July  2. 1870 November  1,  IBW- 

WDeTers,  George "    Aiurustffi.  1872....  "         I.  ira. 

64  DoverB,  John "    April  SO.  1875  "  1,  IBBI. 

65  Durall.  Laura  B  KenslnKton AaBnst21,l»r2....  July  19. 1882 

6* Durall.  ealtie  M i  ■■  April  in.  1S76 "   19.im,-.^ 

67  Edwards.  W.  Elmer CaBey 8eptomberS3,lW9  8eptemberl2,lW8 

^BilwardB,  Katie  L !     ■■ March  3. 1873 "  lilSW 

63  |dwarda.  Uarlle  A •■ January SS.  1874...  '■  12.18™ 


70  Ernst.  EvaM.     .'Aasumption...lI."li;;;;  July  25, 1870... 


71  Ernsl.  CanaleM ■■  !I"!'"!Il!|May  25.'l8ra'**  

Ti  Ernst,  BobertH "           '9ept6mbarl2.1S74  "  4.W» 

T3  Ernst.  Reno  M.  H^ "           ,Dee6mber4. 1876.  "  I.ICT 

74  Ellison.  Charles  B VandaUtt i August  JS,  1871...  "  !2,18i* 

75  Ellis,  Wm.L. Carbondalo iNovemberZa.  1872  "  7.«0 

7b  EUlB.  Nora  V ■■  .Deoembera  1875  I  '"  7,I88» 

77  Elllnwood.  Lyman  W, Bock  Island January  fi.  1874..    November  5.  IWt. 

!8E     nW0Od.TrumunJ ■■           iSeDtomWB.lSTB.  -  S  lgO- 
79  ElUnwood,  Balph  O ■■         :Juiya.iB7S !        ■■        5.1*»- 

80  Frost,  gmma  J Gardoer :FebruaryI4,  1871.|jaiiaary  19. 1877.. 

81  Fletcher.  Maghelen  A Elkhart peoember9.  lB68..Uarch4.  inS 

ffi  Plotchpr.  Lilly  .     ■■        March  IS.  1873 ■       ■'      4. 1W9 

ra  Fletcher.  Dora  M.„ ■■        Kay  M.  1874 1       '■      4.1879..^ 

84  tentrlBS.  Edward  M Mt.  Carrael February  7. 1875..  SeptomtyerS.  18» 

B5  Foster,  Inez  M Streator Dooember  1.1871.  January  ».  1«8»-- 

86  Foster.  VeroB ■•        :Jane  9.1873 '        '■        30.  1880.. 

..'Har<lb4.18:5 


90GrlB8by.DawD     ■•  May  16. 1873 "    „      "      ■ 

91  Gaoupe.  Albert.. Quinoy January  as,  1873.,  July  1. 1881 

MGaloupe.  Catharine ■■      February  14. 1874.      "       "      .- 

93  Grubftm.  Ella DuQuoln May  8. 1872 September  1.1881 

94  Graham,  Cora. '■         ,AuKUSt30. 1874.... 

Edward Streator 'April  3S.  1869 August  4,1S7S 

Daniol BloomlDBton February  17, 1870,         '•  "   .... 

Nellie Normal '■  "   .... 

William ■       April  8.1875 Febniarr  3. 1819.. 

a Docatur June  17.  I8«9 March  SI,  I87(..... 

a ■'      June  17.  1869 '*  •'    ..-^■ 

Laura  E Hey  worth January  a,  1870.  .  September  IS.lSTt 


..JHarah  31 
tE.. iBaoooon.. 


..  Clio  ton... '.v.. 

..Clay  City March  1.1873.....   Septomb«r  16.1881 


llJiHumphrey.  Pearson Homer November  13. 1870  September  3,  I8» 

Itl  Humphrey.  Nellie '■      December  1.1872. 

lia;Hanaon,John.. Darwin April  14. 187U Ootober20.  ISSO- 

i,»n T._-,„i  ,.  .   August  a.  1873.... 

"■■■"'—"  "^""  ..  December  30. ISW 


Continued. 
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Father's  Name. 


ReglmoDt 


o 
5 


Where  Father 
Died. 


Date  of 

Father's 

Death. 


Mother's  Name. 


John  C.  Carnahan . . 


John  M.  Childa 

Chas.4*  Countiymen 

Seth  J.Daniels 


Wm.  J.  Denlnson 

Andrew  J.  DeHass.. 
Robert  De  vers 


t  i 
« * 


Ethan  T.Durall 

•  •         •  • 

Wm.  D.  Edwards. '. . 


« I 


Gasper  Ernst. 


» • 


» • 
*  • 


Thomas  Ellison.... 

Thomas  Ellis 

Ralph  E.  Ell  wood! 


1 1 


1 1 


111.  cav.  17! E.. 'Living;— has    de- 
serted family 


« • 
t  < 


N.York  154 
Ohio  125... 

IlUnois  15 

Inde.  bat. 
Missouri  1 
Iilinoipl50 


t  *      « • 

< «       .  • 


51 

Indiana  14 
* » 

Mich.  14... 
•  • 

<  ( 
Illinois  54 


I « 
Ohio  88. 


81 


I  * 


Raldon  L.  Frost 111.  art.  1 . . 

Wm.  R.  Fletcher....  Misso'rill 


•  1 


B.. 
E... 

F.. 
B.. 


• « 

t « 


El  wood.  Ill 

Living  —disabled 
in  service 


Melvi'a  Carnah'n 


• « 


<  ( 
■  • 


Dec.  24, 1879.  Sophronia  Childs 


A.live 

4  • 


t  t 


Mary  Gount'ym'n  Dead 


Mason,  Texas. . . .  {Jan.  28, 1877..  Libby  J.  Daniels. 


1 1 
« • 


fam 


1 1 
*  ( 


Du  Quoin.  111. 


Jasper  county,  111  March  1.1878  Eate  Edwards 


Assumption,  111. 


•  < 
• « 


<  f 


€arterFentri8s. 
James  Foster... 


Isaac  Graham. 
A.O.  QrifiTsby.] 


< « 


David  Galoupe 

Joseph  H.  Graham! 

Charles  Hebem.... 


** 


John  Hall.... 
•  •      •  I 

J.  W.  Hooton. 


Jacob  K.  Heptonstall 
M.  W.  Hays 


David  A.  Hills 

Abraham  Hough 

William  Humyhreyl. 

James  Hanson .'!  Ind.  Art.  7 

■  •  II  «  «  •  I 

I 

James  N.Harrington  Illinois  S9 


t  * 


Indiana  14  A. 


Living—  disabled 

and  now  blind.. 

rjving—  deserted 

iiy 

C...  Paris,  111 
« t 

i  • 
A.'.' 

I  I 

I.. 

•  i 
I  « 

L't*. 
Mj. 

D.. 

F... 

•  • 

I."." 

< « 

•  • '  * 

C 

B.. 
<  • 

I  • 


71 

a  « 


•  i 
(  t 


«  t 
(  t 


MariaJ.Dennis'n 


Char.  M.DeHass. 

Jan.  20.  1880  Rebecca  Devers. 


« • 


Dec.  6. 1877. 


■  * 


1  < 


Mary  A.  Duvall.. 


1 1 

4  4 


4  t 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Living— totally 


S 


disabled 


April  23. 1879  Helen  Ernst 


4  ■ 
4  4 
t  4 


.  4 
4  4 
I  • 


Eliza  J.Ellison. 


Carbondale.  111... Jan.  23.  1880  Catharine  Ellis. 


<4 


Illinois  129 


Illinois  21 

14  4   4 


4  4 


14 


4  4 


'•Cav.5 

4    C        4  4        (4 


;;  ;;  is 

4.       .4     J2 


Indiana  12 

.4  .  • 

Illinois  94 


•  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


103 
111 


Indiana  11 

Illinois  98 
•  • 

125 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


c 

4   4 

G. 

4  4 

E. 

4  4 

G. 

4   4 

F. 


B 


E. 
H. 


I.. 

4   4 

E. 

«  « 

G. 


Bock  Island,  111! 

4  I 
4  4 

Inmate  Insane 

Asylum,  Elgin..; 
Disabled  by  dis-; 


Oct.  3.  1880. 


4  4 
4  4 


ease, 

4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Melissa  Elm  wood 


4  4 
4  4 
4   4 


Alive 
Dead 


4   4 
4  • 


Alive 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


Dead 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 

Alive 


4  4 
4  4 


Nellie  Frost 

Han'h  J.  Fletcher 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Unknown Unknown ...  Anna  M.  Fentriss 

Living- -deserted  i 

family | Perme'a  A.  Fost'r 


Topeka.  Ean I  April  17. 1876  Anna  Graham. .. . 

44  44  44  .4  .4 

Living— deserted' 
family Susan  E  Grigsby 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


Dead 

4   4 
4  4 

Alive 


4  4 
4  4 


Live. 


Qulncy,  111 Feb.  12. 1876.|C'h'ne  E.Galoupe 


4  4 

I  4  I 

'  .  4 

4  4 


Mason.  Ill March.  1879.  'Julia  Graham. 


Dead 


Not  known '1874 Rosanna  HeberniLive. 


Decatur.  Ill iJan.  SO.  1876. 1  Jane  Hall. 


Hey  worth.  Ill ;Dec.  18. 1877.  Jane  Hooton. 


Not  known Not  known.  8.  J.  Hoptonstali 

*•      Dec.  17. 1877.  Rachel  C.Hays.. 


I  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


<  4 
4  4 


Living— deserted Maria  C.  Hills... 

family 

Clay  City.  Ill Jan.  15.1877.  Susan  Hough....  Dead 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


Dead 
Live. 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Homer.IU May  2i,  1879  Mary  Humphrey  Live. 

44  44  44  .4  .4  ^li 

York.  Ill lMarch5. 1878  Sarah  Hanson...! 

.444  44  44  44 

Not  known..!!!!!  Not  known.  Eate  Harrington. 


•  4 
4  4 
4   4 


ChampalKO iMnrch  S.  1870... 


i  MlddletOD.  Lizzie  0... 
HKlddletoD.  AnsieL  .. 

i.HoGIII.  Geo.  W 

i'HcKee.  Jnbn  W 

l.Mi^Kee.  Mary  E 

'|KoKee.VlralnlaA.... 
I'UcDonald,  Hhtit  B... 


ni  Miller.  John H.... 
("Nodino.  Obo  B... 
il  N'odlnc.  UiimiH... 


Date  of  A.diDls- 


Chkago iJut 


..  I  December  30. 1380 


i^-mbor  in.  igri  March  i. 


.  iMay»,  1871 Mar  8.  isr:..,. 


..'November  18, 1870  Septeinber  141B» 

..iNov-embBriw.miii 

..|Keptember  l^JSil  September  13.1880 


Trout  Station... 


DaUasCity.., 


S  epteo]  ber  w.  I8T  i 
Decmberll.  ■"■' 
Octnher  2tt.  ixf 
March  IS,  1873... 
September  £9,1874 
September  IV.  1870 

July  r,i,  1878. 

Hanth  S9, 187S... 
December  1, 1869. 
Januury  6. 1873... 
January  H.  1875... 


April  36.  ItfTS.. 

Peoria August  8. 1S70. 

"     JuneZO, 

Ht  Vernon.' 
Palmyra.... 


ChampulKO 


Decembers.  1B7S. 


Mar  13.1877 

Ke  plumber  13,1880 
February  8,191.. 
February  1,1881.. 

April  17, 1877 

ileptemliijr:!i.I877 


October  S1MS80... 


November  K.iSK 
September  T.  1883 


August  ie.  II 
July  30, 1 


November  19.  laiWi 
Septeml)Mr0i.l8<»!April  13, 1877 

AuKUSt  £&.  18711  ...lOctoberZl  1877... 

September  12.18TS  December  29, 1877 


..jDecemberS^  1877 


July  a.  1871 

December  14. 1873 

17,  1875 

mberU.18ti( 

January  10. 1874.. 
JanuHryl2.  1877.. 
January  1. 1871 ... 
February  ffi,  lifl4. 
March  LV.  1870.... 


September  15.188> 


January  Vi,  1876! 
October  n.  lOTl. 
Au(tu«t6.I871.., 

July  4. 1873. 

Septembers?.  IgTG 
'i!y26.-"° 


September  22.1881 

September  12,1882 
November  U  i881 
September  14. 188! 


AUKIlstlU,  1872.!..ljuiluii 
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Father's  Name. 


Becriment 


o 
3 

m 


Where  Father 
Died. 


Date  of 

Father's 

Death. 


Mother's  Name.  S^-a 

1  T 


James  N.  Harrington 


Edward  E  Hall 
Isaiah  Halleck.. 


Illinois  39  G.. 


t  «  r      •  < 


Amos  N.  Josl^ 

Georipe  Jennin^B . . 
John  Jacobs 


108  D.. 
186,G.. 


61iH. 


.111.  Cav.  8|A.. 


Abraham  Kesler^. 
HinunR.  Kline... 

Leroy  L.  Key 

Leroy  L.  Key 


Josiah  Lees. 


Myron  T.  Lynde.. 
Lenhart  Leasure. 


« ( 


John  R.  Lambert. 

•  t             •  < 
John  W.  Low 

Daniel  Liston !!.'.! 


ft  a 


ft  < 


David  Lozier 

Albert  S.  Looker.  I ! ! '. 
•  •  ft  • 

Davids.  Leach.. III! 

Alex.  J.  McKinney.. . 
ft  ft  •  • 

John  M.  Moyer  ...... 

ft  ft  ft  • 

Samael  D.  Myers"!! 
James  L.  McMurry . . 

Wm.  H.  Morris 


Alexis  8.  Mix 

Andrew  McConnell. 

ft  •  at 

Wm.  Miller 

Eliab  Martin 


ft  a 
ft  t 


•  I 

ft  a 


James  McCone. 


Wm.  Mclntyre 

•  a  ft  a 

Daniel  W.Mudflfe!!! 

i  a  ft  « 

Wm.  S.Middleton!! 

ft  ft        -  ft  a 

Wm.  8.  Middleton!! 
Thomas  A.  McGill. . 
James  McGee 


Robert  McDonald.. 

Benmaft  M.  Miller.. 
Biehard  H.Nodine. 


a  • 
a  a 
a  a 


a  ftl     ft  a 


3|K. . 


a  a 

a  . 
a  a 


10 
83 
16 


D.. 

ft  a 

M.. 
in.  Cav.  16  M  . 

Iowa  4....|E.. 
•'     4 i**,, 

Det'tlvesel 

Illinois  IH.M.. 


ft  ft 

ft  a 


fiiinn.,  4.. 


a  a 
a  ft 


imnoi8.l23 

-i  ft 

51 


•  >      ft  ft 

<  t        I  ft 

<  •        •  • 


Mo.,  18.... 

4ft 

IUinoi8,"6 

ft  ft  ft  a 

111.  Cav.,  9 
IlUnois,  38 

ft  a 
11 


a  ft 
a  a 
I  < 
a  a 
«  4 


130 

68 


Adj 
t  ft 

ft  ft 
G.. 

«  I 

D.. 
ft  ft 

a  a 

I.!! 

I  ft 

iy... 


Not  known. 


a  a 
a  a 


Bushnell.  lU. 
Aiken.  Ark.. 


Not  known. 


Sept.  6, 1877. 
Auff.  10.  1880 


Kate  Harrington 


*  a 
I  a 


I  • 
a  a 


Inm'teU.S.Home. ! 

Duyton,  Ohio... 
Bigrock.  Ill Feb.  25. 1875. 


Staunton.  Ill 


Corinth,  Miss... 

Insane 

Springfield.  III... 
Springfleld,  in... 

Gardner,  111 


Clinton,  III.. 
Wabasn,  in. 


ft  ft 
ft  I 


ft  a 
a  « 


Feb.  11.  1878 


Margaret  E.  Hall 
Jane  Halleck 


Dec.  2,  1882.. 
Dec.  2, 1880. . 

March  3, 1877 

taft 

Oct.  "1,1877 
Nov.  20, 1878 


ft  a 
a  a 


Not  known Dec.  16. 1879. 


ft  ft 

ft  a 


Martinsville 

ft  ft 

Pleasant  Hlir.'.l! 


a  a 
a  a 


a  ft 
a  a 


Unknown 

a  a 

Vlr^nia  City! 


B . .  Talmage,  Kansas 

G . .  Not  known [Unknown. . 

ft  ft 

b! 


N.Y.,  16... 


K.. 
B., 

D.. 


ft  ft 

a  I 
a  a 
ft  a 


a  a 
a  a 


Feb.  20, 1879. 

ft  a 

Oct  27,  1880. 


America  Joslen. 
Ang'ne  Jennings 

a  ft  ft  . 

LucindaJ.Jacobs 


Jane  Kesler.... 
Hannah  Kline.. 

Jessie  Key 

Jessie  Key 


Sarah  Agard. 


Celia  Lynde 

Han.  M.  Leasure. 


a  ft 
•  ft 


ft  a 
ft  ft 


Am 'a  J.  Lambert. 


a  a 


.  a 

ft  a 


a  ft 
a  a 


Unknown . . 

a  a 

April  30. 1882 


May  A.  Low 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

Sarah  D.  Listoii! 


ft  ft 

a  I 


ft  a 


Living,  disabled 
in  service 

Living,  wounded 
in  service 


Illinois,  54  "..iLivingsfnCcMo 


Mary  .Lozier 

Rhoda  Looker!!! 
• «  ft  ft 

August,  1882| Nancy  J.  Leach! ! 
Sa'h  J.  McKinney 

•  «  ft  a 

Almira  Moyer 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

Eliza  Mypr<»..!!!! 
La'rn  A.  .McMurry 


a  ft 
ft  ft 
a  ft 


Sept,  9, 1876. 


ft  ft 

a  ft 
a  « 


94 


75 
111.  Cav.,  7 


a  a 
a  a 


ft  ft 
a  ft 


IlUnois,  129 


ft  ft 

a  a 


ft  ft 
t  a 


A . . ;  Living,    disabled 

••..j    by  disease 

K..  Not  known 

L...  Living,  disabled 
« • 

ft  a 

H. 


I  ft 


111.  Cav..  2iB.. 


<  < 


niinois,  78; H 


111.,  Ist  Lt. 


A. 

•  « 

■    i 

A. 


111.  IstLt. 

Illinois  32  C 

122,  K. 
>  ft  ft  ft 

•  a     ft  ft 

48' G! 


ft  ft 

ft    4 
ft    ft 

ft    • 


Ohio       79" 

111.  Col.  25 
ft  ft      ft »     ft  ft 


a  ft 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 


a  ft 
a  ft 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 


Ellsworth 


Living,       totally 
disabled 


Washington,  III.. 


Nov.  30, 1876. 
Unknown. . . 


Ari''  MorjiH 

Mai>.rjir»*t  Corner 
Mar't  McConnell. 


Dec.  17, 1877. 


Oct.  6,  1878. 


I 


Mary  J.MHler... 
Mary  A.  Martin.. 


«  • 


ft  • 


Georgia  McCune 

*  ft  4ft 

•  •  ft  ft 

An'a  B.  Mclntyre 


AUve 


ft  ft 

a  a 
a  ft 
a  a 


Dead 

Live, 
ft  I 

ft  a 
a  a 
ft  a 


Dead 
Alive 
Live. 

a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
ft  • 
ft  a 
ft  a 
a  a 
a  a 

Dead 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  a 
a  • 

Live. 

ft  ft 

ft  a 
ft  a 

ft  ft 


Dead 
ft  ft 

a  ft 
•  a 
t  a 


Live. 

Dead 

Live. 

Dead 
ft  ft 

Live. 


ft . 


Dead 

a  ft 
a  a 

Live. 


«  « 


Abby  J.  Mudge...  Dead 
<  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

Sa'h  J.  Middleton  Live. 

•  •  ft  a  (ft 

WaPhington.Ill..  Oct.  6.  1878  .  S.  J.  Middl«ton...  Alive 
Mt.  Vernon,  in...; July  19, 1880.  Eliza  P.  McGill 
Palmyra.  Ill May  4, 1877..  Ellen  L.  McKee. 

•* ;     "      ?877.. 

•• \     "      1877..' 

Alive— Almost      {  . 

Wind [Fanny  McDonaId!Dcad 

Ancona,  in Nov.  21. 1881. .Martha  M.Miller.'     *' 

Champaign.  III...  June26.1872.'J.  J.  Nodlne Alive 

"...        "       1872.1  '• •• 


ft  ft 
ft  ft 


I     .  ft 

I  44 


r.  Bamuel  J. I..  Dniry 

nan.  Perry  A. [West  Dnii 

nan!  Laura  O. 

>r,  CoraU DuQuoln  . 

>r,Pearl 

'■" ' Irvlwrton. 


198  Perry.  BenjamlDF... 


Robinson.  Frank  0.... 

BobluBon;  Clara  A 

BudCamler,  Lewia  U... 

Rustamler.  Lizzie 


acSRoblnnon.  Lilly  E Rosevllle... 

aJ4|Robfnson,  Lewis  0.... 

WKobinson.  Oeo.  A 

SiHiiRuppreoiit.  Edgar  P Harshall... 

«)7  Rose.  Lottie  U Balem 

IS  Ratcim.  Nancy  B lUnion  P.O.., 


Bloomtagtou... 
Havaoa. 


awl ^ 

21l»|Ratoli(I.  BosllT 

211. Ripley.  Howarit IBloomintrton... 

2i:s  Reeves,  AnnaL lEurelca... 

UI3  Reeves.  Jeeale  C 

aHiReeven,  Francis  R 

aiSBenfroe.  James  T Tamaroa.... 

—6  Roughton.  Melvin St.  Joseph. . 


-.8IRoiTbattom.  Jane Marietta 

ai9  Rowbottom.  Harriet I       "       

"  ■" " "  ...Lanark 

aaiiStandley.  Jacob  8 jDrnry 

222.  fill  ad  1e,  Chas.  S iBellmount.. 

223iHhadle.  Jease  A 1 

aw'Splller.AbelW iCobden 

SB  So  well.  Wm.  P Macon 

aai'Soweil.ChsB.  o 1     ■■     

sn  BUUwell,  Josepbine Deoatur 

^Stlllwell,  Uary  F 

aasshably.Frank 

saJsBger.WlUleH 


aaiiSawyBr.  John  J 

235  Sawyer,  James  E... 


•  Toniporarily  absent. 


January  13, 1S7&. 


..jEustia.  iset.. 
February  30. 183 
August &.  isn.. 

HarelilT,  IS76.. 


AprilG.lSni 

Octobers,  18n.. 
I>ecember2£.  IS7. 

April  10, 1873 

Ootoberl.lSJL.. 

Han'h4.1S7(i 

December  2S.  1S7 
JulylS.lB7* 


January  12.  IMH, 
January  13,  ISTS. 
August  10, 1$71 . . 


October  12.  isra.. 
June  2E,  I8TI 

July  18, 1811 

October  11. Ism... 
September  IS.  1872 
April  ffi. 


October  18,  IS72.. 
March  39, 1B7S... 

Septemberae.lBTl 


December  ffi.  IKt 

DeoemberS),  IRt 
March  1«,18».... 

Septembers.  W) 

November  11,155 
November  »,  IMS 
December  IS.  1?» 


September  18. 181 

January  IS.  IKS 

September  t,  1W| 

January  i. IS*-;; 
September  8.  Ug 

16. 1»? 

it.m 

November  IS,  IW 

Decern  bcT  8.1^. 

8.1CT- 
8.1«59. 
S.I8n. 

8.1SN. 

8.1S7*. 
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Continued. 


Father's  Name. 


'  o 
Refiriment  § 


Where  Father 
Died. 


Date  of 

Father's 

Death. 


Mother's  Name. 


Ambrost  Nowell Illinois  106 


James  C.  8.  Neff . 

•  < 
Anthony  Niel...! 


•   4 


John  R.  Oviatt 

John  Potter 

Samuel  F.  Poorman. 


4  4 

4  4 


Levi  Parker 

Commodore  Perry'. 


Robert  Robinson . . . , 

•   4 

John  Rnstamler..!!! 


John  C.Robinson... 


4  4 
4  • 


Lewis  Ruppi*echt. 
Thomas  W.  Robs. 
John  A.  Ratcliff... 


4  • 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 
4. 

4  4 

4  4 

4  . 

•  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  I 

4  4 

«  4 


•   4 
4  4 


94  A. 


44 
4  4 


53;b 


4   • 

I  • 


147 
12 

21 

*  i 

4  t 

12 
• « 

80 


•  4 

4. 


1(»4 

4  4 

Mo.  oav.  8 


111.  cav.    1 

4  1  4  4  4  4 


A. 
H 

<   4 
4  4 

4   4 

G. 

•  4 


Alive— Deserted 
family 

Alive— Deserted 
family 

Bloominffton.  111. 


4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Peru.  in. 


t  4 
i  4 


i  4 

4  • 


Yellow  Creek.  III. 
Not  known 


• « 

4  4 
4  4 


E.. 

4  4 

A.. 


4  4 

4  1 


Wm.  H.  Ripley 

Jordan  T.  (J.  Beeves. 


4  • 

•  « 


Thomas  Renfroe... 
William  RouKhton 


John  Rowbottom. . . 

••  «4 

EliP.  Renner....'.!! 
Richard  H.  Standley 
Alfred  Shadle 


I  4 


Chas.  H.Bpilier. 
Wm.  H.  Lowell . 


Joseph  K.  Stillwell. 

«  •  4  « 

•     I 

Charles  Shably 

Wm.  H.  Sager 


4  4 

4  ■ 


4  4 
4  4 


James  S.  Bawyer.. 


<  4 


De  Witt  C.  Stout...., 


Indiana  7 
Illinois  30 
Ohio       63 


4   4 
4  4 


4  . 
4  4 


Illinois  18 
25 

4   4  4  4 


III.  cav.   6 

I11.2B 

25 

Pa.  4 

4 

111.92 


47. 


62 

62 

14 

80 

80 

W.Va.O'vl 


111.11. 


12.... 
12.... 

12 

60 


60. 
60. 


0.  Cav.  5. 
*•       5.. 


H. 

4  4 


G.. 


4  • 
4  4  ' 


A 

4  • 
4  4 
4  4 

F 
G 
Y 


C 
B 


DuQuoin.  111. 


Alive— Disabled 
by  disease  con- 
tracted in  ser- 
vice  

Alive— Disabled 
by  disease  con- 
tracted in  ser- 
vice  

Not  known 


Alive— InsaD  eAs- 
ylumatAnna.Il] 

Alive— InsaneAs- 
ylumat  Anna.111 

Roseville.  Ill 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


MRrshall.IU 

Clinton.  Ill 

Cumberland  CO.. 


Lucy  Nowell. 


Dead 

4  4 

Alive 


Aug.  4.  1880.;GertrudeR.  Neff 
^*       188<».l 

18««.- 
July  21, 18»».  i  Julia  Niel 

18»h!         *•        

\mh\       "       

July  28. 1878.  Alice  Ovlatr D*»Pd 

May.  1875.... -Eliza  Potter Alive 


4  4 
4  4 
4   4 


Not  known. 


4  4 
4  4 


E.  8.  Poorman.. 


4  4 
4  4 


April  16. 1872  Maggie  Mills. 
1872 


.  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


4  4 


Alive— Disabled. 
Eureka*  111 


4   4 
4  4 


<  4 
4  4 


Piedmont  Mo.. , 
St  Joseph,  111.. 

4  4  4  • 

Marietta.  111..": 


K 
F 

4    i 


H 

«  4 


Lenarktlll 

Rock  Island  Co., 
Ill 


Guard's  Pointlll. 

4  4  4  4 

Stoddard  Co.,Mo. 
Macon*.  Ill 


Living,  nearly 
blind 

Living.  nearly 
blind 

Living,  wounded 
in  service 

Galena.Ill 


•  .  4  4 

4  4  4  4 


Living,  disabled 
In  service 

Living,  disabled 
in  service 

Living,   disiibled 

In  service 

E  iKinmundy. 111.... 


Aug.  9,  1878. 
^*       1878. 

1878. 
Feb.  26. 1879. 
Feb.  22,  1878. 
April  30. 1877. 

1877. 

1877. 


4  4 
4  4 


Feb.  24, 188U. 

1880. 

1880. 

Sept  4. 187K. 

Aug.  8. 1873. 

•^    8.1878. 

Unknown  .. 

4  4 

Oct  5,1879!.' 
Feb.  15. 1875. 

•'   15.1876. 

••  15.1876. 
Jan.  10. 1872. 
Aug.  1. 1882. 

*•     1.1882. 


Ellen  M.  Perry.. 


Dead 


M.  M.  Rustamier. 

4  4 

P.Robinson 


4  4 
4  • 
4  4 


Alive 


4  4 
4  4 


i  * 

4  . 

«  4 

4  4 


Eliza  Rupprecht.  Dead 

Rebecca  Rose Alive 

Sarah  A.  Ratcliff. 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Ellen  Ripley Dead 

Gert  M.  Reeves.  Alive 


4  4 
4  4 


Julia  £.  Renfroe. 
H.  E.  Roughton.. 

4  4  4  • 

H.  Rowbottom... 

•  • 

Kate  Renner 

J.  Standley 

MalindaSnadle.. 

•  4  4  4 

Sarah  J.  BpiUer!! 
Maria  N.  So  well.. 

4  •  It 

Rosa  Stillwell.... 

<4  4  4 


A.  Shably,  insane 
Sept  i30, 1876  Bridget  M.  Sager 
3».1876 
30. 1876 


4   4 
4  4 


«  . 
4    < 


4  4 
4  4 


Jan.  18. 1879. 
••  18.1879. 


Margaret  Sawyer 


AnnaM.  Stout ... 


4  4 

4  4 

4  « 

4  4 

t  4 

•  4 
(« 

4  I 


Dead 

4  4 

Alive 
Dead 


Alive 


4  I 

4  4 

4  • 

4  4 

Dead 


Alive 

4  4 


—8 
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Record — 


No. 


Besldence. 


Date  of  Birth. 


Date  of 
Admission. 


238'Seaton,  Lulu 

239>Sohon.  Bosia  E... 
210|Schon.  Maffffle  M. 
241 1 Sohon.  Bertha  .... 


242 1  Shoemaker.  Edwin  S. 

243  Shoemaker,  Mabel  £. 

244  Shoemaker.  Helen  E. 
245. Shoemaker,  Jessie  E. 
24618mlth.  John  W 


247'Smlth.  Viola  F. 


248 


249 


Smith,  Lula  W. 


Sohaffer.  Frederick  S 


250|Trumble.  Emily 

251  Trumble.  Bebeoca. . . . 
262i|lbb8.  Sophronia C. .. 

253,Tibbs.  Martha  E 

254lTaff.  Wm.M 

256Taff,  Chas.  J 

256lTorrence,  Deborah  E. 
257  Torrenoe.  John  E 


258'npton.  Manson 
259|Upton.  Hanson. 


260|  Van  Buskirk.  Victoria. 
261,  Van  Buskirk,  Ella  M. . . 


262' Williams.  Wm.  J. 
263{Williams.  Mary  J 
264, Williams.  Bertie. 
265  Walser,  Warren.. 


266 
267 


Walser.  George.. 
Wagner.  Anna  B. 


2681  Williamson,  Freddie  E. 

269!  Williamson.  Guy  E 

270!WhItoher.  Orphy  B 

271  Whitoher,  Daniel  L,..., 

272  Walker,  Mercer"B 

273,  Weaver.  Mary  it 

274 1  White.  Nellie  B 

275  White,  Louie  0 

276,  White.  Freddie 

277  Wilcox.  Jessie  M 

2781  Wilcox,  FIsk  A , 

279' Walker.  Julia  B 

280 1  Walker,  Samuel  E , 


281  Yates.  Clark  L 

282  Yfttes,  Jesse . 

283 
284 


Ackerman,  Minnie  M. 
Ackerman.  William... 


285 
286 


Byons.  Effle  M 


Clay.  Anna  I 

287|Clay,  Julia  N 

288lClay,  Frederick  E 


289  Warner,  Benjamin  J. 

29()  Warner.  Clara  M 

291  Warner,  Dora  E 


Marietta June  3, 1872 


Virginia  City. 


Aurora 


« « 
• « 


April  1. 1872. 
•'  1.1874. 
"     1.1877. 


August  9, 1873..... 

June  11.1875 

September  20, 1877 
August  18, 1879. . . . 
Bock  Island February  10, 1878. 


April  14, 1879. 


November  6, 1881. 


Henry August  18. 1870... 

luka June  10,1870 

*'    January  7, 1873... 

Irvington iHeptember  6. 1871 

**        January  5. 1877.. 

Canton **      23.1871.. 

"      .Tuly28.18?2 

Meacham iiugust27.  1869... 

lMayl8.1874 


September  1, 1880 
10,1880 
10,1880 
10,1880 


a  < 
I  * 
t  i 


Mav24,1881 

24,1881 

24,1881 

24.1881 

September  15, 1882 


15.1882 


Springfield, 
Springfield. 


Normal 


Macon 


Bockford.... 
Bloomlngton 
Cardondald... 


November  5, 1872. 
November  5, 1872. 

June  16,  1870 

August  16, 1874  . . 

May  7, 1871 

June  3,  1869 

June3.  1876 

May  9, 1870 

April  21. 1872 

September  7,  1871 


15,1882 


25,1882 

February  20. 1877. 

20,1877. 
September  IS,  1880 
13  1880 
October  12.  1880.. 

12.1880.. 

20.1880.. 
September  10. 1881 

• •  g  1879 

September  8. 1879. 

June  27,  1879 


September  16.1876 
. «  It 


April  30. 1871 

December  18. 1873 

Wyoming Januarys.  1871... 

I  December  22. 1872 

Virginia  City ,  November  23. 1869 

Greenville May  21, 1871 

Bethel 'January  21.  1871.. 

November  27, 1872 

May  26.  1875 

Sandwich December  26. 1876 

May  2. 1877 

DeSotof Augusts,  1872,.... 

September  11, 1874 


« t 


Tuscola iMaroh  19.1869... 

Mascoutah I  November  17, 1870 


July  31,  1877 

August  1.  1877 

t  *        <  * 

May  15, 1878.. .1111 

December  11, 1879 
* «  . « 

September  10.1880 

August  18,  1881... 

September  28,1881 

March  8, 1882 

•  •       •  * 

September  1, 1^1 
August  24,  1882.... 

September  18, 1882 


October  11,  1876.. 
January  22,  1882.. 


Swan  Creek | August  18.  1871...  September 26. 1882 

I  November  10, 1872 

Bushnell December  25, 1874 


Preemption 'October  2.  1872... 

I  February  14. 1874. 

April  2, 1579 


« t 
t « 


Guilford 'September  19. 1880 

lAugust  8.  1875 

.September  24. 1876 


( • 

•  i 
t  i 

t  ( 

•  i 

•  • 


29.1882 


*  • 
t « 
« t 
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Father's  Name. 


Rei?lment. 


o 

o 

B 


Where 
Father  Died. 


Date 

of  Father's 

Death. 


Mother's  Name. 


O  »t 

>1 


a 


iyUliam.Seaton Ind.  6G. 

Esge  Schon 111.82... 


82. 
82. 


Wm.  P.  Shoemaker. . ,  N.  Y.  I.  B.  7 

t  •  •  •  t  •  m 

•  •  I  * 

It 


•  * 
«  t 


t  • 

•  t 

*  « 


John  Q.  Smith 1111.8 


(• 


OeorKe  Sohaffer ,  111.  Cav.  11 


Asohel  O.  Trumble. 


1 1 

*  t 


40 
40 


Wm.  D.  Tibbs Mo.  11 

••    11 

George  G.Taff.... II.: Ind.  22.... 
••  •' 22.... 

William  Torrenee  I  r  111.40...!  I! 

40 


Thomas  Upton jlnd.  40.  .. 

Thomas  Upton Indiana.4U 

John  W.  YanBuskirk  Illinois.  ?9 
Granville  Williams . .  Ark .   4. . . . 


• « 
• « 


« « 


Charles  Walser....!!  Mich.  4l! 

John  li.  Wagnefll...  Ohio,  3 

MarUn S.Williamson  Mich.Cay2 
John  E.  Whitcher. . .  Illinois.  65 


Edward  8.  Walker... 

Austin  D.  Weaver 

Henry  A.  White 


« t 


Frank  Wilcox 

FrankUn  H.  Walker. 


•  t 

•  4 

•  1 
«  i 
1  > 

•  • 

I  * 


K 


(« 


B 


B 

t  * 

F 

*  • 

D 

<  • 

H 


F 
I.. 

A. 

*  •  •  « 

I.. 

A. 
A. 
A. 
D. 
D. 
A. 

A. 

A. 

I.. 

I.. 

F.. 

K.. 

B.. 

B.. 

B.. 

G.. 

G.. 

K. 


Living,  wounded 

in  service 

Living,  wounded 

in  sen'ice | 

Living,  wounded 

in  service 

Living,  wounded 

in  service 

Leland.m Aug.  25. 1880. 

"      ••    '^25.1880. 

"  25,1880. 

,     "  25,1880. 

Deserted   family 

and    «)upposed 

to  be  dean 

Deserted    family 

and    supposed 

to  be  dead 

Deserted    family 

and    supposed 

to  be  dead 

Henry.lll May  24. 1876. 


1 1      •  • 


I 


Ashley.  111. 


i    •*  14,1875. 
"   14,1875. 


Blairsville.  111. . . .  Sept.  15. 1877 

"    ....'     "     16.1877 

!  Hopkins.  Mo July  12, 1879. 

"  **  ■     **    12  1879. 

Not  known..  1 1 II I  Not  known. 
<  <        « <  • « 


Martha  A.  Beaton 
Mary  Schon 


•  < 


A.  Shoemaker . . 
*  i         * » 


*  * 
it 


• « 
( « 


AUve 
Dead 


Alive 
« I 

1  • 

1 « 

1 « 


Louisa)y.  Smith. 


« ( 


Leonora  Schaffer' 

I 

Anna  Trumble. 

Louise  J.  Tlbbs 

•  •  •  • 

Susanah  TafT . . 

*  *  It 

R.  A.  Torrence! 


Butler  Co.,  Neb., 


May  6, 1877. 


Butler  Co..  Neb. .  May  6, 1877. . 

I 

Normal.  Ill 'July7, 1878.. 


Not  known Unknown 


Rockford,  111 May  27. 1876. 


Lucy  Upton. 
Lucy  Upton. 


t « 
1 1 

« « 
« • 
t  f 
*  I 


Dead 
Alive 


S.  E.  YanBnskirk 


Rachel  Miller. 


Alice  Walser. . 


Liv'g 

« « 


Living,  deserted 

family AbbieB.  Wagner 

St.  Louis.  Mo May  2. 1874. .  Annie  Arnett 

Wyoming,  IILIIII  May  15,  1880  Alma  Whitcher!! 


94 
54 
27 
27 
27 

4 

4 

7.S 
73  K., 


I « 

•  I 

I  * 

•  f 

I I 

<  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

•  4 


McLean.  Ill May  1.1876..  Bar  ah  E.  Walker. 

Fayette  Co.,  111.. .  Feb.  27.  1880; Eiiz'b'h A. Weaver  Dead 


Decatur.  Ill Dec.  23,  1879 


Laura  A.  White..  Liv'g 


4  4 
4  4 


Elijah  M.  Yates W.  Yir.  1.. 

Andrew  W.  Yates. . . .  111.  Cav.   2 


John  Ackerman... 


11 
11 


ObedD.Byons Illinois.  47 

BichardClay "      65 


4  t 
4  4 


Alexander  B.Warner 


«  4 
4  4 


4  4 

4  4 

4  I 

4  I 

I  4 

I  4 


G. 
E.. 

H.. 

H.. 

A.. 

•vi  B. . 
(»'B.. 
65,B.. 

74'd.. 
74  D.. 
74  D., 


Sandwich,  111....  Feb,  10.  1882' Frances  Wilcox. 

.4  t  4  •    • 

De  Soto,  111. ..!!!!  May  24. 1881.  Julia  A.  Walker..  Dead 


Not  known Not  known.  Mary  Trail LIv' 

Living,  disabled. |.., Lucy  Yates Dea 

Living,   deserted 

family ■ Martha  J.  Worden  Liv'g 

Living,   deserted 

family 

Dayton.  Ohio...   Nov.  28.  1875  Philando  Byons. 


4  4 
•  4 


Not  known iNot  known.  Eleanor  Clay... 


Centre.  Mich Dec.  25.  1879  Eiiz'b'h  A.  Warner 


4  4 

4  4 


4  4 
I  4 


INVENTOEY, 


Land,  buildinfirs.  etc $175.S!iO<!0 

Dry  firoods,  beading,  etc..  In  use 2.633  25 

Dry  goods,  bedding;,  etc.,  instore 3.4IS3S 

Laundry,  machinery  and  fixtures l.aaes 

Fuelonnand l,OS4  7S 

Gasoline 270  09 

Drugs  and  instruments  in  dispensary 200  W 

Books  and  stationery 1,8$7  29 

Musical  instruments,  pictures  and  games 1,36410 

Household  sundries 383  W 

Furniture 2.550  7S 

Carpets,  curtains,  etc 907  90 

Mattresses  and  pillows 2,aa»tt 

Glass,  queenaware  and  cutlery 1M880 

Stock, farm  implemente,  tools,  etc 1.55590 

Farm  and  garden  products 1.76625 

Total 1198,81124 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INFIRMARY, 


TRUSTEES. 

President: 
DANIEL  GOODWIN,  Jr. 

Trustees: 

DANIEL  GOODWIN,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
P.  A.  ARMSTRONG,  Morris. 
W.  H.  FITCH,  M.  D.,  Rockford. 

Secretary: 
PERRY  A.  ARMSTRONG. 

Treasurer: 
W.  IRVING  CULVER. 


MEDICAL  BOARD. 
Swgeons  in  Eye  Department: 

EDWARD  L.  HOLMES,  M.  D.,      PERD.  C.  HOTZ,  M.  D., 
LYMAN  WARE,  M.  D.  W.  T.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeons: 
ROSWELL  PARK,  M.  D.,       E.  J.  GARDINER,  M.  D. 
A.  P.  GILMORE,  M.  D.  H.  M.  STARKEY,  M.  D. 

Surgeons  in  Ear  Department: 
F.  C.  SCHAEFER,  M.  D.        ROBERT  TILLEY,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Surgeons: 
8.  S.  BISHOP,  M.  D.  W.  T.  BELFIELD,  M.  D. 

Microseopist  and  Consulting  Physician: 
I.  N.  DANFORTH,  M.  D. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent : 
GEORGE  DAVENPORT. 

Matron: 

MRS.  GEORGE  DAVENPORT. 

Clerk: 
E.  C.  LAWTON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


.Hon.  Shelby  M.  Gullom,  Governor  of  lUinois. 

Sib  : — In  pursuance  of  law,  we  submit  the  following  or  thirteenth 
biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
from  October  1,  1880,  to  September  80,  1882. 

BE-OBOANIZATION. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  our  board,  April  12,  1881,  the  board 
re-organized  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  president ;  Dr.  Fitch, 
vice-president;  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  secretary.  Mr.  Culver  was  re- 
elected treasurer;  Mr.  Davenport,  superintendent;  Mrs.  Mary  Dav- 
enport, matron;  and  Edgar  C.  Lawton,  clerk.  The  former  able 
medical  board  was  also  re-elected. 

Professors  S.  J.  Jones,  H.  A.  Johnson  and  Edmund  Andrews, 
after  many  years  of  valuable  service,  tendered  their  resignations 
during  the  past  year,  which  have  been  severally  accepted.  The  trus- 
tees have  deemed  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the  board  of  consult- 
ing surgeons.  During  the  year,  the  trustees  increased  the  working 
medical  staff  of  the  infirmary  to  four  surgeons  in  the  eye  depart- 
ment and  two  in  the  ear  department,  with  an  assistant  surgeon  to 
each;  and  appointed  Lyman  Ware,  M.  D.,  and  W.  T.  Montgomery, 
M.  B.,  surgeons  in  the  eye  department,  and  F.  C.  Schaefer,  M.  D., 
and  Robert  Tilley,  M.  D.,  surgeons  in  the  ear  department,  with 
Roswell  Park,  M.  D.,  E.  J.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  A.  P.  Gilmore,  M.  D., 
and  H.  M.  Starkey,  M.  D.,  assistant  surgeons  in  the  eye  depart- 
ment, and  S.  S.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  and  W.  T.  Belfield,  M.  D.,  assist- 
ant surgeons  in  the  ear  department.  The  medical  board  and  local 
officers  of  the  infirmary  are  in  perfect  accord  with  each  other  and 
with  the  trustees. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  TREASURER  AND  OF  THE  SURGEONS. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  infirmary  will  fully  appear  by  refer- 
ence to  the  treasurer's  report,  while  the  very  full  report  of  the  sur- 
geons herein  embodied  will  set  forth  the  medical  and  surgical  work 
performed  by  our  very  able  medical  board.  We  also  insert  an 
inventory  of  the  property  of  the  infirmary,  which  shows  the  value 
thereof  to  be  $94,985  19,  being  an  increase  of  $1,518  86.  This  is 
chiefly  for  the  new  side-walk  and  iron  fence. 

MOVEMENT    OP  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inmates,  October  1,  1880,  was  56.  The  number 
admitted  during  the  two  years  is  658,  being  an  increase  over  our 
last  report  of  87.  The  number  discharged,  during  the  two  years,  is 
625 ;  and  the  number  remaining,  October  1,  1882,  is  89.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  has  been  71.96. 
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FINAKOIAL  STATEMENT  AND  APPROPBIATIONS. 

The  total  receipts,  during  the  two  years,  from  all  sources,  were 
$87,540  59.  The  disbursements  were  $39,265  91,  The  amounts  of 
the  appropriations  under  our  control,  from  October  1,  1880,  to  Sep- 
tember 80,  1882,  were  as  follows: 


Ordinary  expenses $48,298 

Eent  fund  on  hand,  October  1,  1880 49  66 

Sundry  receipts  from  superintendent 555  65 

Total $48,903  60 

Amount  expended 84,290  97 

Balance,  in  state  treasury  or  in  hands  of  W.  I.  Culver, 
treasurer $14,622  68 

For  repairs  and  improvements $8,009  44 

Amount  expended 1,495  79 

Balance,  in  state  treasury $1,513  65 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  furniture ., $2,787  19 

Amount  expended 1,969  15 

Balance,  in  state  treasury $748  04 

The  amount  of  appropriation  for  stone  sidewalk  wajs  eight  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  walk  has  been  laid,  of  Cleveland  blue^iitoDe  of  a 
most  excellent  quality,  and  the  appropriation  exhausted.     \ 

The  amount  appropriated  for  iron  fence  was  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  has  been  used,  and  an  excellent  fence  built.  ^ 

The  amount  appropriated  for  ice-house  was  two  hundred  dojlaw- 
The  ice-house  has  been  completed  and  the  appropriation  expei^e^- 

The  amount  appropriated  to  perfect  the  ventilation  was  three  W- 
dred  dollars.    This  work  is  now  in  progress  and  nearly  compleWfl. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  paint  the  building  and  raise  a^ 
tuck-point  the  smoke-stack  was  six  hundred  dollars.  The  contra^* 
for  this  work  has  been  let,  and  the  appropriation  will  be  dra^^ 
when  needed. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  paving  Adams  street  was  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars.    The  work  has  not  yet  been  done. 

DISPENSARY. 

There  have  been  4,105  dispensary  patients  treated  in  the  infirmary 
during  the  past  two  years.    They  are  persons  who  either  reside  m 
the  city  of  Chicago,  or  who   come  to  Chicago,  from  other  psm  oi 
the  state,  for  treatment,  and  lodge  and  board  outside  of  the  innnn-   | 
ary.    These  4,105  are  in  addition  to  the  658  inmates  of  the  mnmBTv; 
making  an   aggregate  of  4,760  diflFerent   persons  treated  since  our  • 
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last  report.  Tbe  dispensary  patients  cost  the  state  comparatively 
nothing,  as  the  surgeons  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
or  traveling  expenses.  The  daily  average  number  of  patients,  (dis- 
pensary and  infirmary  combined)  receiving  treatment  has  been 
139.91 ;  and  the  total  number  of  treatments  is  94,166.  The  amount 
of  suffering  relieved  and  the  number  of  patients  permanently  cured 
we  cannot  state;  but  the  work  has  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  to  many  persons  who  came  to  the  miirmary 
in  great  suffering  and  left  it  with  grateful  hearts. 

COUNTIES  NOT    BBPBESENTED. 

We  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting  before  the  people 
the  aims  and  objects  of  this  public  charitv.  Sixteen  counties  have 
had  no  patients  in  the  infirmary,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  wit : 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Clinton,  Edwards,  GaUatm,  Green,  Hancock,  Hardin, 
Jersey,  Lawrence,  Massac,  Pope,  Stark,  St.  Clair,  Wayne,  and  White. 

APPBOPRIATIONS  ASKED. 

With  a  desire  to  be  economical,  but  to  properly  maintain  the 
infirmary,  we  respectfully  ask  for  the  following  appropriations  for 
the  coming  two  years: 

1.  For  ordinary  expenses  $17,000  per  annum $84,000  00 

2.  For  repairs  and  improvements  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

3.  For  additional  furniture  $1,000  per  annum 2,000  00 

4.  For  removing  old  wood  stable,  and  building  brick  sta- 

ble and  sued,  for  use  of  the  medical  staff  as  per 

estimate  and  plans  submitted 1,960  00 

The  last  item  is  for  an  improvement  much  needed.  The  sur. 
geons,  who  devote  their  time  and  skill  to  the  infirmary  without 
compensation,  require  shelter  for  their  horses  and  carriages  on 
stormy  and  inclement  days,  and  have  united  in  the  request  for  the 

E reposed  building.  It  is  to  replace  an  old  frame  bam  on  the  lot 
iist  purchased  by  the  state,  which  is  a  dangerous  fire-risk,  more 
particularly  as  the  state  has  no  insurance  on  the  infirmary  build- 
ing, now  worth  about  seventy-five  thousand  doUars.  These  appro- 
priations are  aU  based  upon  estimates,  and  upon  comparison  with 
the  amounts  which  have  been  needed  and  used  in  the  past. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  GOODWIN,  Jr.,  President, ) 

WM.  H.  FITCH,  M.  D.,  V  Trustees. 

P.  A.  AEMSTRONG,  ) 

Chicago,  October  1,  1882, 
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INVENTORY. 

Value  of  site $28,000  OQ 

Actual  cost  of  buildings 53,818  59 

Heating  aparatus  and  ffxtures 4,608  OQ 

Stock  and  stable 209  00 

Laundry  machinery  and  fixtures 361  00 

Dispensary,  with  surgical  instruments 912  00 

Clothing  and  dry-goods 857  20 

Furniture 6,184  40 

Total $94,985  19 


EEPORT  OF  THE  SURGEONS. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trus- 
teeSy  the  surgeons  most  respectfully  report,  that  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1881,  the  number  of  new  patients  gratuitously 
treated  in  the  infirmary  was  as  follows : 

Patients  with  diseases  of  the  eye 1,613 

Patients  with  diseases  of  the  ear 486 

Total  for  the  year  1881 2,099 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882,  the  surgeons  treated : 

Patients  with  diseases  of  the  eye 2,060 

Patients  with  diseases  of  the  ear 604 

Total  for  the  year  1882 2,664 

The  whole  number  of  new  patients  received  during  the  two  years 
was  4,763;  making  an  aggregate  of  25,725  patients  who  have  been 
gratuitously  treated  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1858. 
Of  this  number,  21,027  were  eye-patients,  and  4,698  ear-patients. 

The  number  of  operations  during  the  past  two  years  was  953,  of 
which  841  were  performed  upon  the  eye,  and  112  upon  the  ear. 

These  figures  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  work  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  infirmary.  They  represent  only  the  number  of  first  ex- 
aminations made  during  the  two  years.  But  the  magnitude  of  the 
charity  work  done  by  the  surgeons  must  be  increased  by  the  aver- 
age number  of  patients  they  treated  every  day.  In  the  year  1881, 
the  number  of  daily  treatments  in  the  eye  department  was  38,942, 
showing  a  daily  average  of  114.87  patients.  In  the  ear  department, 
6,404;  showing  a  daily  average  of  19.91  patients.  In  the  year  1882, 
the  whole  number  of  treatments  in  the  eye  department  was  42,341, 
showing  a  daily  average  of  124.86  patients.  In  the  ear  department 
it  was  6,479,  or  a  daily  average  of  20.24  patients. 

A  tabulated  list  of  the  diseases  and  operations  for  each  of  the 
two  years  is  hereto  appended.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  no 
transfer  of  patients  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  year;  that 
no  patient  was  entered  upon  the  records  more  than  once,  unless  he 
was  treated  for  different  affections  at  different  times;   but  when  a 

Eatient  presented  himself  with  several   diseases   of  the  eye  or  ear, 
e  was  counted,  in  the  respective  department,   once  only,    and  the 
predominant  disease  selected  for  the  tabulated  list. 

The  dispensary  has  been  open  daily  (except  on  Sundays  and 
holidays)  from  two  to  half-past  three  o'clock. 
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TABULATED  LIST  OF  DISEASES 
For  each  of  the  two  years,  from  October  1, 1880,  to  September  30, 1882, 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 


Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva, 


Oonjuncttvitis,  oatarrhal 

granular. 


' '  purulent 

ffonorrhoBal  . 
phlyctenular. 

Poreign  bodies 

Cystic  tumor 

Ecchymosls 

Abscess 

Hyperaemla. 

Pteryi^lum 

Burns 

"Wound 

Polypoid  fungus 

Tumor  caruncle 


f granular,  with  yascular  cornea, 
achrymal 


Diseases  of  the  Cornea  and  Sclerotic. 


Keratitis,  marginal 
vascular. 


I  • 


ulcerative...  

suppurative 

{thlyctonular 
nterstitial 

Abrasion 

Injury 

Opacity 

Opacity  from  lead 

Leucoma  adhoerens 

Conical  cornea 

Foreign  bodies  In  cornea 

Fistula. 

Hemorrhage  In  anterior  chamber. 

Staphyloma 

Burns , 

Atrophy  of  cornea 

Bupture  of  cornea 

Episcleritis 

Wounds  of  sclerotic 

Melano-sarcoma 

Granuloma  of  cornea 

Wounds  of  cornea 


Diseases  of  the  Iris. 


Irltip,  serosa. 

••     plastica 

*  •     with  hypopyon 

•'     syphilitic 

Irldo-choroidltis 

••    cyclltls 

Kerato-Iritis 

Posterior  synechia.. . . 

Occlusion  of  pupil 

Mydriasis 

Coloboma.  traumatic . 

Prolapse  of  iris 

Iridodialysis 

Cyelitis,  traumatic 

Cystic  tumor 

Sarcoma 


1881. 


Diseases  of  the  Choroid  and  Viterovs  Body. 


Choroiditis,  plastica 

pigmentosa.... 

diffusa 

"  circumscripta. 


338 
86 
90 

3 
27 

2 

e2 

3 


1 
9 
1 
3 
2 


632 


5 
40 
58 

1 

49 
21 
12 

9 
33 


12 

2 

97 


2 
9 
5 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 


370 


5 
34 
3 
4 
8 
1 
6 
2 
5 


1 
1 


2 


72 


I 
1 
3 


1882. 


365 

63 

87 

5 

34 

3 

68 

5 

1 

10 

1 

2 

7 

10 


3 
1 


655 


12 
61 
84 

6 
60 
23 
13 

8 
32 

1 
22 

t 
190 

1 

2 
90 

6 

2 
10 

3 

1 


557 


51 
4 


8 
3 
9 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 


102 


1 
2 
5 
6 


TotaL 


703 
149 
177 

8 

51 

5 

130 

8 

1 

15 

1 

3 

16 

II 

S 

5 

1 


1.287 


17 
101 

lis 

6 
109 
44 
2S 
17 
65 
1 

34 

3 

287 

1 

4 

29 
11 
8 
12 
7 
4 
1 
1 
S 


9S7 


5 

7 

4 

16 

4 

15 

S 

18 

8 

3 

9 

1 

8 

2 

2 

174 


1 
3 
6 
9 


11 


K 


Tabulated  List  of  Diseases — Cantinfied. 


Diseases  of  the  Choroid  and  Vitreous  Body— Continued. 

Choroiditis,  disseminata 

Ghoroido- retinitis 

Olaucoma 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia 

Panophthalmitis 

Opacities  in  vitreous 

Moscae  volitantes 

fiemorrha«e  in  vitreous 

Atrophy  of  choroid 


1881.      1882.    Total. 


4 
(> 
7 
1 
5 
6 
2 
I 
1 


Diseases  of  the  Lens. 


37 


Cataract,  accreta 

oonsenital 


*  • 


traumatic. 

diabetic 

lamellar 

glaucomatous 

incipient 

central  posterior. 

anterior  polar 

soft 

senile 

secondary 


1 

18 
3 
1 
1 


Aphakia  

Dislocation  of  lens 


Diseases  of  the  Retina  and  Optic  Nerve. 


Oliom  a  of  retina 

Hyperaemia 

Hemorrhaffein  retina.. 

Neuritis  optica 

Neuro- retinitis 

ReUnitisBil«hli 

pigmentosa.... 

syphilitica 

Detachment , 

Atrophy  of  opUo  nerve. 
Amblyopia 


Diseases  of  the  Globe. 


Albinotio  eyes 

Atrophy 

Exqphtnalmus , 

Hydrophthaimus 

Neuralgia 

Blow 

Foreiflrn  bodies  in  globe. 
Bupture  of  globe 


Anomalies  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation. 


Myopia 

Hypermeiropla. 
Astigmatism.... 

Asthenopia 

Presbyopia 


rresDv 
Paresi£ 


s  of  accommodation. 


Diseases  of  the  Muscles, 


Strabismus,  convergent 

••  divergent 

Insufficiency  of  internal  rectus. 
Paralysis  of  superior  oblique. . . 

'  *  levator  palpebrae. . 

' '  all  ocular  muscles. 

"  third  nerve 

' '  sixth  nerve  

seventh  nerve 

Spasm  of  orbicularis 

Kystagmus 


4 
8 
15 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 


48 

2 
9 
17 
2 
1 


8 

10 

2 

8 

8 

2 

5 

2 

41 

34 

2 

2 

1 

3 

7 

84 

91 

8 
9 

22 
2 
7 

10 
5 
2 
1 


85 

2 
10 
80 
5 
2 
1 

18 
5 
5 
7 
75 
4 
1 
10 


175 


K 
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Tabulated  List  of  Diseases — Contintied. 


Diseases  of  the  Orbit, 

1881. 

1^2. 

Total 

Foreign  body  in  orbit 

1 

2' 

2 


1 
2 

1 

1 

Periostitis 

2 

Tumor 

2 

Exostosis 

1 

1 

Caries 

1 

Barooma  in  orbit. 

2 

Cellulitis 

i 

2 

1 

Neiiralffia  supraorbital 

2 

Diseases  of  the  Lids, 
Ulcus  syphilitioum 

5 

7 

I 
1 
7 

4 

7 
15 
62 

4 
30 
47 

7 

2*' 

1 

8 

25 

■  •  •     ■  •  •  « 

1 

12 

1 

Ecchymosis 

1 

Eczema 

7 

Meibomian  cyst 

4 

Oedema. .- 

5 

6 

10 

57 

2 

15 

29 

4 

2 

1 

8 

13 

Hordeolum 

25 

m 

Symblepharon 

6 

45 

Entropion 

76 

11 

Bums 

2 

8 

Epittielioma. 

1 

2 
9 
S 
4 

1 

.... 

5 

Tarsal  tumor 

34 

Pediculi  pubis  on  eyelashes 

3 

Injuries  of  brows 

4 

Dermoid  cyst 

1 

Ptosis 

1 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus, 
Eversion  of  punotnm 

150 

6 
16 
11 

6 

220 

9 
25 
10 

2 

370 
15 

Stricture  of  nasal  duct. 

41 

21 

Inflammation  of  the  sac 

8 

Unclassified 

39 
31 

46 
83 

85 
114 

Total  diseases  of  the  eye 

1.613 

2.060 

8,6» 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EYE. 


<  < 


« « 


c  • 


t  t 
•  t 
(  < 


t  « 
•  ( 


Enucleation  of  globe  for  oyolitis 

for  foreien  body 

for  staphyloma. 

for  sarcoma  of  choroid 

foreliomaof  retina 

for  hemorrha<;e 

for  glaucoma  absolutissima. 

for  h  y  drophthalmus 

RemovinK  contents  of  elobe 

Operation  for  cataract,  Graef e's 

needle 

linear 

hook....: 

Iridectomy,  preliminary 

for  corneal  fistula 

•'  for  leucoma 

*•  tor  lamellar  cataract 

*•  for  recurrent  iritis , 

*'  for  occluded  pupil 

for  glaucoma 

Sclerotomy 

Saemisch's  operation 

Tenotomy  of  internal  rectus 

*•         of  external  rectus 

Advancement  of  internal  rectus 

Paracentesis  of  cornea. , 

Removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  cornea 


8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
4 
31 
19 
2 
5 
10 
1 

12 
2 
I 

11 

U 

2 

2 

91 

8 

7 

4 

257 


18 


K 


Tabulated  Li3t  of  Diseases — Continued. 


Operations  on  the  'Eye— Continued. 

Removal  of  f oreifim  bodies  In  conjunctiva 

*'       of  staphyloma  of  cornea  and  iris 

of  prolapse  of  iris 

of  oyst  Minis 

of  polypoid  growth  in  oonjanotiva 

*•       of  tarsal  tumor 

Operation  for  pterysinm 

for  ectropion 

"•         for  entropion 

for  entropion  (Hotz's) 

"         for  trichiasis  (Warlomont's) 

for  trichiasis  (Scalping) 

•'         for  symblepharon 

Bowman's  operation 

Operation  for  ptosis 

Canthotomy 

Lancins  abscess  of  lid 

^     ••  '*      of  lachrymal  sac 

Tarsorrhaphy 

Bemoval  of  dermoid  cyst  of  lid.  I 

of  granuloma  of  cornea 


Total  operations. 


1881. 


2 
4 

3 


2 

8 
7 


1 

60 
2 
1 
2 
49 
2 


I 
3 
2 
1 
2 


868 


BECAPrrULATION. 

Number  of  patients  in  eye  department 

Number  of  treatments: 

(a)  resident  patients 

(&)  dispensary  patients 

Total  number  of  treatments 

Averafire  daily  treatments: 

(a)  resident  patients 

(&)  dispensary  patients 

Total  average  daily  treatments 


1882. 


5 

11 

4 

1 

4 

12 

6 

2 

4 

68 


5 
1 

52 
3 
2 
1 
1 


483 


1.613 

24.087 
14.905 

38.942 

65.85 
49.02 


114.87 


2.060 

24.864 
17,487 


42.341 

68.09 
66.77 


124.86 


Total. 

7 

15 

7 

1 

6 

20 

18 

2 

5 

128 
2 
6 
8 

101 
5 
2* 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 

841 


3.673 

48,891 
32.392 

81,288 

66.97 
52.89 

119.86 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EAB. 


Diseases  of  t?ie  External  Ear, 

Contused  wound  of  auricle  following  post-aural  abscess 

Eczema  of  auricle 

above  auricle  and  mastoid  periostitis 

'•       of  auricle  h-nd  external  meatus 

Ulcer  of  auricle  and  external  meatus 

Circumscribed  inflammation  of  external  meatus 

Circumscribed  inflammation  of  external  meatus,  with  polypus 

Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  external  meatus 

Sub-acute  inflammation  of  external  meatus,  with  necrosis 

Abscess  in  external  meatus 

Aspergillus  in  external  meatus 

Foreign  bodies  in  external  meatus 

Furunc  1  e  In  extern  al  meatus 

Inspissated  cerumen  in  external  meatus  with  foreign  bodv 

*  *        and  diffuse  inflammation  in  external  meatus. 
Biff  use  Inflammation  of  external  meatus  with  post- aural  abscess. . . 

Inspissated  cerumen  in  external  meatus 

Neuralgia  Involving  the  ear 

Effusion  of  blood  in  external  layer  of  membrana  tympani 

Mastoid  abscess 

Tumor  under  lobe  of  ear ^ 


Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear. 


Buptureof  the  membrana  tympani 

Acute  catarrhal  Inflammation ■ 

with  diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  

with  furuncle 

Bub-acute  catarrhal  inflammation 

Chronic  non- suppurative  inflammation 

Chronic  non- suppurative  infl.  with  acute  symptoms 


•  < 


•  ( 


1 
1 


1 
6 
8 


1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


33 


21 


4 

185 
8 


1 
6 
1 
4 


3 
1 
9 
1 
1 


7 
6 
1 
1 


17 
2 


61 


1 
5 

3 

1 

8 

227 


1 

14 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
10 
1 
1 
1 

13 

14 

1 

1 

1 

20 
2 
1 
1 
1 

94 


1 
26 

3 
1 

12 
412 

8 


K 
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Tabulated  List  of  Diseases — Continued. 


•  t 
t  • 

•  < 
t  • 


DiseaeeB  of  the  Middle  Ear—Continued, 

Chronic  non- suppurative  circumscribed  inflammation  of  external 

meatus 

"  **  "    calcareous  deposit  In  membrana  tym- 

pani 

defect  in  perceptive  apparatus 

destruction  of  membrana  tympani t 

diffuse  inflammation  of  external  meatus; 

foreifirn  body  in  external  meatus j 

inspissated  cerumen 

aspereilius 

perforation  of  membrana  tympani > 

perforation  of  membrana  tympani  and 

nasal  polypus 

scarred  membrana  tympani 

neuralffia 

imperfect  speech 

post-aurnl  abscess 

tumor  over  mastoid  process 

induration  of  parotid  ffland 

eczema  of  auricle 

•*     '*   external  meatus 

Acute  suppurative  infl.  with  perforation  of  membrana  tympani 

"  diffuse  inflammation  of  external  meatus 

"  **       "  eczema  of  the  external  meatus 

*'  ••  **       **  post- aural  abscess 

••  *•  "       *'  mastoid  abscess i. 

*•  ••  **        *•  nn i*a1  vsis  of  facial  nerve  .........i 

Sub-acute  suppurative  infl.  with  perforation  of  membrana  t)qinpani| 
Chronic  suppurative  infl.  with  perforation  of  membrana  tymp>tBi  ... 

polypus  in  external  meatus -x- 

circumscribed  infl.  of  external  meatus.  .^ 
diffuse  inflammation  of  external  meatus 
eczema  and  inflam.  of  (external  meatus. 

eczema  and  auricle 

inspisstited  cerumen 

foreifjrn  body 

exostosis  and  polypus  in  ext.  meatus... 
excoriation  of  auricle  and  ext  meatus.. 


1881. 


2 
1 

SS 
1 

14 


2 
1 


1 
1 


18 
2 
1 


1 
I 

95 
17 


« t 


« • 
« • 
• « 

« t 
« • 


« t 


asperffillus  in  external  meatus 

follicular  tonsilitis 

almost  complete  occlusion  of  external 

meatus 

mastoid  abscess 


■V-2 


1882.     TotaL 


6    1 

18 

24 

1     . 
1     . 

1 
1 

Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear. 


Incomplete  nervous  deafness 
Complete  nervous  deafness... 


I 
..... 


449 


3 
1 


1 
29 

I 
S2 

1 
24 


'i' 


1 
1 


5 
1 

21 
1 


2 
2 


3 
97 
12 
9 
7 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 


541 


1 

31 

2 

m 

» 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
$ 
I 

» 
I 
1 
2 
S 
1 
4 
]» 
2» 
12 
I 
4 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
I 

990 


2  J 


Total  diseases 


486   i     eoi 


1.0' 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  EAR. 


Incision  of  abscess  in  external  meatus. 

post-aural  abscess 

membrana  tympani 

mastoid  abscess 

Scarifying  external  meatus 

Removal  of  polypus 

foreifcn  body 

' '         exostosis 

asperffillus 

necrosed  bone 


Total  operations  on  ear. 


2    I 
2    I 

6    i 


46 


2 

88 
11 
10 


1  1  -  •— : 


3 
3 
1 
4 

52 

29 

16 

1 

2 

1 


66 


112 


15 


K 


Tabulated  List  of  Diseases — Concluded. 


BECAPITULATION. 

1881. 

1882. 

Total. 

NumH^r  of  pfttlentfl  In  the  ear  department 

486 

G04 

1,090 

1 

Nomber  of  treatments:  (a)  Besident  patients 

2.090    '  1.573 
4.314       4.906 

S.663 

(6)  Dispensary  patients 

9. 220 

Total  num  ber  of  treatments 

6,404       6.479 

12.883 

Average  daily  treatments :  (a)  Besident  patients 

5.72        4.31 

5.00 

(^)  Pi^pensary  patients 

14.19 

15.93 

15.06 

Tot^i  (^ally  Avera^re 

19.91 

20.24 

20.06 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 

Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Illinois  CharitabU  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1880,  to  Sep- 
Umber  30,  1881. 


September  30 


Dr. 

1.798  » 

"  appropriation  tor  quarter  andloK  June  30. 

i;  appropriation  for  Quarter  eodlnff  Beptember  30... 

B7 

Or. 
SB  Inonrred  on  aeoouDt  ot— 

' 

[en.  Btook.  groun^B,  roads  kiid  iencee.. 



IS 

n  bands  ol  W.  Irrtng  CnKer.  treasurer). 

0U>  BBNT. 

Dr. 

. 

119.  IBS  M 

ti9.8a« 

:To  batanee  ( 

1 

3.  (84  18 

1                                             Cr. 

\ 

__w« 

__!^ 

Finaooial  Statement — OanHmted. 


O.U,S?        I 

»""-""■»•»"«-"•■ 

1.0W44 

2.000  00 

™™-  ■ 

>„£i., « 

CV. 

eeoo 

Oatober         1 

By?SllSc°^l5fS.^S-t^".siiVy-undri;Wi.) 

J:^?S 

o».iS-    , 

13. 009  « 

I3.««« 

7S7  19 
3.000  00 

Dr. 

W^    1 

8«.tiSl;er30 

Or. 

a.m,. 

tZ.737  19 

LSI*  a, 

woo 

goo  00 

Jnly'*"'        1 

BTONS  emawux. 
Dr. 

Bept^berSO 

Or. 

taoooo 

1800  00 

OotoJ^       1 

8WW 
WO  00 

1881. 
Jnly               I 

Dr. 

Cr. 

ISSl. 

1600  «0 

tsoooo 

MO  00 

300  00 

lOE-BOUaS. 

Dr. 

„      IB81. 

Or. 

To  baUnoe 

Ootober'       1 

taoooo 

taoooo 

200  0« 

K 
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FinancialQStatement — Continued. 


July 


September  30 


October        1 


1881. 


July 


September  90 


October 


1881. 


July 


September  SO 


October 


1881. 
July         !      1 


September  90 


October 


VBMTILATZON. 

Dr. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance 

LAUNDBT  MACHINSBT. 

Dr. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance 

BAISINO  SMOEB-STAOK.  TUOK-POINTIHO.  BTO. 

Dr. 
To  amount  of  appropriation 

Chr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 


To  balance 

PAYDfO  ADAICS  STBBBT. 

Dr. 

To  amount  of  appropriation 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

m 

To  balance 


900  00 


1900  00 


900  00 


900  00 


1200  00 


200  00 


600  00 


$600  00 


1600  00 


912  00 


912  00| 


$300  00 


01 


IMOO 


tfiOOM 


sam 


1912  ooi      tsam 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

QJ  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  lUinma  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1881,  to  Sep- 
tember  30,  188li. 


o„.r;-  , 

Dr. 

S.fiS4  18 

3.7KI00 

s.Tsoeo 

fSEOOO 

j„x    1 

■■  spproprlalloD  torqaarCorendlnBDoaembarSl.... 

Swiember  90 

"  appropriation  tor  auarter  eodinii  September  W). .. 

Cr. 
Br                                                   jnnt  of— 

roEidBaiidreDoea... 

Dr. 

tlS.124  18 

tl9.134  IS 

October         l 

1881. 
Ootober         I 

1.IS3S3 

1,898  18 

Or. 

21M 

1.899  18 

1.889  18 

1,513  «G 

E 
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Finanoial  Statement — ConHnued. 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October        1 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  3ft 


FUBMITUBE. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or, 

■ 

By  indebtedness  inotirred  on  acoooat  of— 

Attendance 

Olothincr,  beddlnff,  etc 

Medicines,  etc 

Music  and  amusements 

Furniture 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn)... 


To  balance. 


To  balance. 


STONE  BIDEWAIiE. 

Dr, 


Or. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  SO 


1881. 
October         1 

■ten882.Er 

September  30 


1881. 
October        1 


1882. 
September  30 


1882. 
October 


IBON  FEKCB  AND  STONE  COPING. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

Biiindebtedness  Incurred  on  account  of— 
Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs . 


lOE-HOUSE. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of  ~ 
Buildings,  f'^provements  and  repairs. 


TENTHiATION. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


To  balance. 


1.574  tf 


$1,574  45 


748  04 


800  00 


1800  00 


500  00 


$600  00 


200  00 


$200  00 


900  00 


$900  00 


900  00 


174 

2500 
90  90 

404  08 
20£ 

748  04 

$1,574  45 


mm 

1800  01 


500  00 
$500  00 


200  00 
$200  00 


300  00 
$900  00 


21 
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Fmaudal  Statement — Conduded. 


1881. 
October 

1 
30 

1 

1 
90 

1 

1 
80 

1 

1 
30 

I 

ItAUXDBT  MAGKOraBT. 

Dr. 
To  balance - 

200  00 

1882. 
September 

Or. 
By  balance  (In  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

200  00 

To  balance 

1200  00 

$200  00 

1882. 
October 

200  00 

600  00 

1881. 

BAISma  SHOKB-BTACX,  BTO. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

1882. 
September 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

600  00 

To  balan^^re -  - 

1600  00 

600  00 

1882. 
October 

1H81. 
October 

600  00 
812  00 

PAYING  ADAMS  STBBBT. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

1882. 
September 

Or. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

812  00 

To  baluice 

$312  00 

812  00 

1882. 
October 

31:$  00 
900  00 

1881. 
October 

BTBAM-HBATUra  APPABATUS. 

Dr. 
To  balance r.r t,ttttt.» 

1882. 
September 

Cr. 
By  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

300  00 

To  balance 

$300  00 

300  00 

1882. 
October 

300  00 

E 
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TEEASUEER'S  REPORT, 


W.  I.  Culver,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881, 


1880. 
October        1 
November  20 

1881. 
January       28 
April  22 

July  16 

February  1-15 


1881. 
September  90 


1881. 
October         1 


1880. 
October 


1881. 
September 


80 


1880. 
December 

1881. 
March 
May 

July      ^ 
September 


1881. 
September 


14 

11 
9 

16 
3 


90 


1880. 
December 

1881. 
March 
May 
July 
September 


1881. 
September 


14 

11 
9 

16 
3 


80 


OBDZNABT  BXPEN8B8. 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


"   amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer , 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer 

"  deposits  by  George  Davenport  superintendent. 

Or. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
**   balance 


To  balance 


Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


BBPAIBB  AMD  IMPBOVBMSNT8. 
Dt\ 

To  amount  from  state  treasurer 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


FUBNTTUBB. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

''  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 


By  superintendent's- orders  paid. 


2.798  29 
4.2S0  00| 

4,250  00 

4,2S0  00 

3.750  00 

555  65 


119.863  94 


3.624  18 


49  66 


$49  66 


449  70 

1^70 

549  04 

22  86 

77  96 


$1,110  26 


386  40 

198  09 

152  70 

400  55 

25  00 


$1.168  74 


16.229  76 
3.624  18 


$19.853  94 


49  66 


$49  66 


1.110  26 


$1.110  26 


1.162  74 
$1,162  74 


as 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

W.  Z.  Cvlvety  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Charitai)le  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882. 


1881. 
October 
October 

1882. 
January 
April 
Aumist 


I 

22 

21 

22 

1 


1882. 
September  9u 


1882. 
October         1 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
January 
jRne 
August 
September 


September 


22 

21 
6 
1 
6 


1882. 
October 
October 

1882. 
January 
March 
Au^rnst 
September 


1882. 
September 


22 
81 

13 
6 
1 
6 


90 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
September 


90 


OSDDTABT  EXPENSES. 

Dr, 


To  balance  on  hand 

'  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
"  amount  from  state  treasuier. . 

O. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 
"    balance 


To  balance. 


To 


BEPAIBS  AND  IMPBOYEMBNTS. 

JOr, 
amount  from  state  treasurer 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 


O. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


FURNITUBE. 

Dr, 


To 


« t 
« • 


amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 

amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer, 
amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


STONE  SIDSWAIiK. 

Dr, 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer... 

■    Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


8.624  18 
3.750  00 

3.750  00 
3.760  00 
4.250  00 


$19,124  18 


1.122  63 


91  15 

35  00 
118  17 

37  08 
104  13 


$386  53 


63  50 

264  66 

138  83 
105  30 
12146 
132  67 


$826  41 


800  00 


$800  00 


18.001  55 
1.122  63 


$19. 124  18 


385  53 


$385  53 


826  41 


$826  41 


800  00 
$800  00 


E 
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TreaBurer's  Report — Concluded. 


1882. 
April            22 

IBON  FKMCB. 

Dr. 
To ftmoiint from  state treaenrer..- 

GOO  00 

1882. 
September  80 

Or, 
By  Buperintendent's  orders  paid 

500  00 

ICB-EOUSB. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

1500  00 

1500  00 

1882. 
May             20 

200  00 

1882. 
May             20 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

200  00 

1200  00 

1200  00 

STATEMENT 


Showing  inmates   admitted,    days'    board  given  to  inmates,  and  imnatea 
actually  present  from  each  county  in  the  state,  September  30,  1S82. 
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statement — Concluded. 
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FOBM  OP  APPLICATION 

FOB    ADMISSION    TO    THE     ILLINOIS    ETE    AND    RAB    INFIBMABT,    227    WEST 

ADAMS  STREET,   CHICAGO. 


For  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  benefits  and  advantages  provided 
by  law  on  proper  applicants,  and  of  avoiding  imposition,  the  board 
adopt  the  following  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  infirm- 
ary to  be  made  by  indigent  residents  of  this  state,  viz. : 

STATE  OP  ILLINOIS,  ?„ 

COUNTY,  J  *"*•  I, 

of  the  Town  of ,  in  said  county  and  state,  do  solemnly 

swear   that  I  am  a  bona  fide    resident  of  said  county  and  state,  and  that  I  am  in 
indi^rent  circumstances  and  without  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  board,  medical  or 

surgical  treatment;  that  I  am  now  afflicted  with  disease  of  the that 

said  disease  is  of  about standing,  and  that  I  desire  to  avail 

myself  of  the  benefits  of  :he  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  as  an  indigent 
resident  of  this  state. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of 18 


In  addition  to  thif«  affldavit.  the  applicnnt  must  procure  a  certificate  either  from  the 
supervisor  of  his  town.  or.  if  in  a  county  not  under  township  organization,  from  one  of 
the  county  commiFsioners  or  of  the  county  judge,  substantialiy  as  follows,  viz.: 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. »  .„ 

.COUNTY,  f"'  I, 

Supervisor  of  the  town  of in  said  county  and  state,  do 

hereby  certify  thati  am  personally  acquainted  with 

who  makes  application  for  admission  to  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  as 

an  indigent  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  know  that is  a  bona  fide  resident 

cf  this  state,  and  is  unable  to  pay  for  board,  medical  or  surgical  treatment  therein. 

Dated  at this day  of 188 


KoiB— This  aflBdfivit  nrd  oerliflcate  mupt  be  delivered  to  the  puperlntendent  at  time  of 
adroi8s>ion,  and  by  him  filed  for  the  inspection  of  the  board.  Particulab  attention  is 
called  by  the  board  to  the  fact  that  under  the  law  making  the  state  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  infirmary,  no  provision  is  made  for  funds  to  pay  transportation  or  for  cloth- 
ing of  indigent  patients.  Each  indigent  patient  should  therefore  be  supplied  with  at 
least  one  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  change  of  undergarments,  and  with  funds  sufficient 
to  pay  transportation  home,  which  should  be  deposited  with  the  superintendent  at  the 
time  of  admission. 
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SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES,  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TREASURER 


OF  THE 


Illinois  State  Reform  School, 


AT  PONTIAC. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION, 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Pretideat: 
OBADIAH  HUSE. 

TruKtees: 
OBADIAH  HUSE,  Evanston, 

SOLON  KENDALL,  Geneseo, 
H.  H.  McDowell,  Pontlac. 

Secretary: 
JAMES  E.  MORROW,  Pontiac. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

Svperintendent: 
J.  D.  SCOULLER,  M.  D. 

AisistatU  Svperintendent: 
J.  C.  KALLEEN. 

Ma^on: 
MRS.  L.  D.  SCOULLER. 

Clerk: 
SAMUEL  WILLIAMS. 

Teaehers  : 
CHARLES  McINTTRE,  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS, 

MRS.  E.  A.  C.  WILLIAMS,  MISS  H.  S.  BRIGHAM, 

L.  D.  EASTMAN. 
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SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES,  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TREASURER 


OF  THE 


Illinois  State  Refom  School. 


AT  PONTIAC. 


1  8 

We  have  also  painted  our  main  and  family  buildings,  which  greatly 
improves  their  appearance.  The  tin  roofs  on  the  main  and  engine- 
buildings,  and  the  cornices,  gutters,  etc.,  on  all  our  buildings  have 
been  painted  with  two  coats.  We  have  put  in  two  new  washing- 
machines,  new  floor  in  chapel,  new  stairs  in  work- shop,  and  repaired 
the  stairs  in  main  building. 

APPROPRUTIONS  ASKED. 

Our  numbers  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  require 
more  room.  Every  month,  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  our  number.  Our  daily  average  is 
getting  larger  and  larger.  We  have  asked  appropriations  on  the 
basis  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys  for  the  next  two  years. 
We  are  more  likely  to  have  three  hundred  or  over.  At  present  we 
have  turned  our  hospital  into  a  dormatory.  Our  dining-room  con- 
tains hardly  standing-room  enough  for  all  required  to  eat  there,  and 
where  to  get  room  enough  to  seat  the  overflow  we  cannot  imagine. 
Our  dormitories  are  so  full,  that  boys  have  to  climb  into  bed  from 
the  end — beds  are  packed  till  they  touch  each  other.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  ventilate  a  crowd  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Tou  can  imagine  how  much  more  difficult  it  must  be  to 
ventilate  a  crowd  in  a  building.  The  other  state  institutions  can, 
when  full,  refuse  to  take  any  more.  We  have  no  such  discretion. 
When  boys  are  sentenced  to  the  reform  school,  we  have  to  take  them 
in  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

New  Family  Building. 

We  require  a  new  family  building,  which  will  contain  at  least  sixty 
boys.  Our  present  family  building  contains  only  twenty-nine  boys. 
It  is  a  model  building,  but  too  expensive  for  the  number  it  contains. 
It  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  makes  the  building  cost  over 
five  hundred  dollars  per  capita.  We  think  that  a  building  can  be 
built  much  cheaper  in  proportion,  holding  double  the  number  of  in- 
mates. This  building  snould  have  a  school-room,  dormitory,  dining- 
room,  play-room,  library  and  kitchen.  It  should  be  as  nearly  an 
institution  by  itself  as  possible.  We  intend  the  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  boys  to  occupy  it,  and  that  they  shall  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  larger  boys,  except  when  actually  engaged  at  work  in  the 
shops.  WhUe  in  school,  at  meals,  in  dormitory,  or  at  play,  there 
will  be  an  entire  separation  of  them  from  the  larger  boys  in  the 
institution.  Plans  and  estimates  for  such  a  building  accompany 
this  report. 

Additional  Boiler. 

We  have  three  boilers  in  the  school.  One  of  them  was  the  first  boiler 
put  in  the  institution;  for  more  than  eleven  years  it  has  done  its 
work.  It  is  now  worn  out.  We  would  like  a  new  boiler  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  Estimates  furnished  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Chi- 
cago, show  that  such  a  boiler  will  cost  twenty-five  hundred  doUars. 


Heater  and  Purifier. 

The  water  which  we  use  in  our  boilers  is  exceedingly  hard.  The 
boilers  are  encrusted  with  a  scale  so  hard  that  it  takes  a  hammer 
to  remove  it.  We  have  tried  all  the  boiler-purges  that  we  know  of, 
with  so  little  efiFect  or  benefit,  that  we  have  concluded  that,  with 
our  water,  boiler-purges  are  a  failure.  We  believe  that  a  heater, 
such  as  we  have  figured  on,  will  remove  much  of  the  lime  before 
the  water  enters  the  boilers,  and  in  a  very  short  time  will  save 
enough  in  repairs  to  pay  for  itself,  and  will  also  be  a  great  saving 
in  labor.    The  cost  of  such  a  heater  will  be  one  thousand  dollars. 

•  Three  Cisterns. 

In  addition  to  the  heater,  we  think  that  it  would  be  economy  to  build 
three  cisterns,  with  capacity  enough  to  save  the  water,  which  at 
present  goes  into  the  sewer,  from  our  work-shop  and  engine-building. 
The  soft  water  pumped  into  our  boilers  from  these  cisterns  would  do 
much  toward  keeping  the  boilers  clean.  The  cost  of  three  cisterns 
would  be  five  hundred  dollars. 

Protection  Against  Fire. 

Our  buildings  have  never  had  any  provision  made  to  extinguish 
fire,  should  such  an  accident  happen.  We  believe  that  watchfulness 
is  perhaps  the  best  safeguard  against  fire,  yet  it  would  be  more 
comfortable,  and  all  connected  with  the  school  would  feel  greatly 
relieved,  if  we  had  stand-pipes  in  the  hall- ways  of  the  main  build- 
ing, vrith  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  hose  on  every  landing.  We  esti- 
raate  that  by  doing  this  work  ourselves,  the  materials  could  be 
purchased  to  complete  the  whole  work  for  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars. 

We  should  have  a  pump  for  special  use  in  case  of  fire— a  pump 
throwing  three  streams.  We  have  heretofore  had  nothing  of  this 
kind,  but  as  our  number  grows  larger,  and  the  buildings  increase, 
we  have  concluded  it  to  be  necessary.  A  pump  capable  of  doing 
our  work  will  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  pipe  and  connections 
for  the  same  will  cost  two  hundred  dollars. 

All  requests  for  special  appropriations  are  based  upon  estimates 
made  by  competent  parties ;  said  estimates  accompany  this  report. 

Ordinary  Expenses. 

We  estimate  that  for  ordinary  expenses,  for  the  two  years  from 
July  1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1885,  we  shall  require  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars.  We  estimate  our  expenses  at 
forty-one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  earnings  of  the  boys  at  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year, 

Other  Requests. 

We  also  desire  to  have  appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  repairs  and  improvements;  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the 
boys'  library;  eight  hundred  dollars  for  repainting  the  wood-work 
inside,  throughout;  two  hundred    and  fifty  dollars  for  fijfty  school- 
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desks,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  eighteen  chapel-seats. 
These  requests  for  appropriations  are  made  on  the  basis  that  our 
average  number  of  inmates  during  the  next  two  years  will  not  ex- 
ceed  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Should  there  be  over  that  num- 
ber, our  estimate  for  ordinary  expenses  is  too  small  to  carry  ns 
through. 

FINANCES. 

We  have  exercised  the  greatest  economy,  during  the  last  year,  in 
our  attendance,  food  and  clothing  accounts.  Still,  with  the  advance 
in  price  of  provisions  and  the  large  increase  in  our  numbers,  we 
have  found  ourselves  in  debt.  With  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  our 
ordinary  expense  account  is  overdrawn,  and  should  our  present 
number  continue  as  large  as  at  present,  or  increase,  we  will  inevi- 
tably keep  overdrawing  ordinary  expense  account,  more  or  less, 
every  quarter.  We  will  try  and  do  our  best  to  keep  down  our  ex- 
penses, but  even  then  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  get  through 
the  present  fiscal  year  without  overdrawing  the  above  account. 

WAYWARD  AND  INGOBRIOIBLE  BOYS. 

With  our  report  we  copy  a  few  letters*  from  parties  who  apply 
for  some  kind  of  protection  for  wavward  and  incorrigible  boys — boys 
who  are  not  criminals,  but  may  be  unless  something  is  done  for 
them.  We  thing  that  in  the  near  future  some  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  for  this  class.  We  copy  a  sample  of  applications  we 
receive  constantly.  Since  our  last'  report,  over  three  hundred  such 
applications  have  been  received.  There  is  need  for  something  to  be 
done  for  these  boys.  It  sounds  strange,  but  still  is  a  fact,  that  our 
answer  has  to  be:  ''A  boy  must  have  committed  a  crime  before  he 
can  be  sent  to  the  reform  school."  Your  board  of  trustees  hope  to 
see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  the  headstrong,  incorrigible  and 
unfortunate  boys  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Very  respectfully, 

OBADIAH  HUSE,  President,  ) 
SOLON  KENDALL,  [Trustees. 

H.  H.  McDowell,  ) 

PoNTiAO,  Illinois,  October  1,  18S2. 

LIST  OF  appropriations  REQUESTED. 

1.  New  family  building  $81,409  92 

2.  Extension  of  west-wmg 10,707  90 

8.    Additional  boiler 2,600  CO 

4.    Heater  and  purifier 1,000  00 

6,    Three  new  cisterns  500  00 

6.  Inside  stand-pipes  and  hose 875  00 

7.  Fire-pump  and  connections 700  00 

8.  Fifty  school-desks 250  00 

9.  Eighteen  chapel-seats 150  00 

10.  Repainting  inside  wood-work  throughout 800  00 

11.  Pupils'  library,  $200  per  annum 400  00 

12.  Repairs  and  improvements,  $1,000  ^jcr  annum 2,000  00 

13.  Ordinary  expenses,  $36,000  per  annum 72,000  00 

*  See  pa^re  SO. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  is  my  report  from  October  1,  1880,  to 
September  80,  1882. 

The  following  statement  exhibitB  the  admissions  and  discharges 
during  the  last  two  years. 

PreBent,-;October  1,  1880 198 

Since  committed 241 

Total 489 

Pardoned 12 

Term  of  sentence  expired 76 

Made  good  time 87 

Temporarily  absent 2 

Escaped 7 

Died 6 

Total 1 89 

Present,  September  80,  1882  250 

The  number  of  boys  in  school  October  1,  1880,  was  198;  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1882,  it  was  250,  an  increase  of  52. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent. 

We  subscribe  for  the  following  papers,  from  our  library  appropri- 
ation, specially  for  the  use  of  the  boys:  Boston  Pilot,  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune,  New  York  Weekly  Sun,  Harper's  and  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Weeklies,  Alliance,  Interior,  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday 
Magazine,  Toledo  Blade,  Prairie  Farmer,  St.  Nicholas,  Harper's 
Monthly,  The  Century,  Wide-Awake,  Golden  Days,  and  three  copies 
of  the  Touth's  Companion.  We  encourage  reading  at  all  times  wnen 
the  boys  have  any  leisure  or  spare  time  on  hand. 

During  the  last  two  years  our  Sabbath  services  have  been  very 
interesting.  Since  Judge  Culver,  of  Pontiac,  removed  to  a  neighbor- 
ing state,  we  have  not  had  any  regular  supply  for  our  Sabbath 
afternoon  meetings,  but  have  had  to  depend  on  the  ministers  and 
laymen  of  Pontiac  to  take  charge  of  these  services.  Sometimes  on 
these  occasions  we  have  large  audiences  made  un  of  visitors,  who 
come  to  worship  with  the  boys.  To  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Bradford,  • 
Wasmutb,  Hodge,  Beebe,  and  Father  Finch,  also  to  Prof.  Cox,  W.  B. 
Fyfe,  H  .H.  McDowell,  A.  W.  Kellogg  and  others,  we  can  only  tender 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  timely  advice,  and  their  loving  words 
of  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  boys  at  these  Sabbath  meetings. 
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Their  pay  must  be  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  something 
for  the  Master.    ''I  was  sick  and  ye  ministered  onto  me." 

You  will  find  accompanying  my  report,  a  few  letters  such  as  we 
receive  from  the  boys  after  they  have  left  the  school. 

These  letters  always  make  us  feel  glad.  Not  an  officer  in  the 
school  but  is  proud  when  he  hears  from  a  boy  who  has  gone  oat 
and  is  doing  well. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  who  have  left  us  since  our 
last  report,  we  have  lost  sight  of  twenty-two.  Three  of  those  dis- 
charged have  been  returned  to  the  institution ;  eighteen  have  left  the 
state ;  eighteen  have  got  into  trouble  of  some  kind,  and  have  either 
been  arrested,  or  are  in  jail,  or  in  prison;  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  (from  the  report  of  friends  and 
letters  from  them)  are  on  the  road  to  make  law-abididg  men.  Of 
course  boys  may  do  well  for  some  time  after  leaving  here,  but  the 
peculiar  surroundings  of  some  gradually  draw  them  back  again  into 
the  paths  of  the  evil-doer.  Many  of  our  inmates  are  of  that  class, 
whose  progenitors  should  have  had  either  reform  school  or  some 
other  kind  of  training,  before  their  boys  saw  the  light  of  day.  If  the 
community  is  ever  to  be  purged  of  youthful  transgression,  it  might 
be  well  to  inquire  at  the  fountain-head,  and  test  the  purity  of  the 
springs  which  supply  this  turbid  stream,  whose  miasmatic  waters 
taint  and  pollute  the  very  life  of  society. 

For  your  kindness,  your  labor  of  love,  and  to  the  officers  who 
have  been  ever  ready  with  helping  hand  to  lift  up  the  fallen  and 
set  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  truth,  I  tender  my  sincere 
thanks;  and  in  the  evening  of  life  may  you  find  your  hands  full  of 
ripened  sheaves  ready  for  the  harvest-home. 

J.  D.  SCOULLER,  M.  1)., 

Superintendent. 

PoNTiAC,  Illinois,  October  1,  1882. 


TABLES 


ACCOMPANYING  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT, 


TABLE  I. 


COUiaTHBNTS.  BT  MONTHS. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mch. 

April 

May. 

June 

July. 

Axig. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

1880 

15 

18 

4 

15 

9 
10 

28 

1881 

2 
2 

7 
14 

10 
11 

6 
15 

5 
15 

11 
14 

21 

7 

6 
11 

5 

8 

116 

18K2 

97 

4 

21 

21 

21 

20        25 

1 

28 

17 

13 

Xt 

19 

19 

241 

TABLE  II. 


MODE  OF  COMMITMENT. 


By  circuit  courts... 
By  criminal  courts 
By  county  courts . . , 

Total 


106 
80 
55 


241 


TABLE   III. 


COMMITMENTS,   BT  COUNTIES. 


County, 


No. 


County. 


No. 


County. 


No. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Brown 

Boone 

Bureau 

Cook 

Coles 

Clay 

Clinton.... 

Carroll 

Crawford., 
Christian.. 
DeWitt.... 
Douflrlas... 

Edgar 

EfflnRham 
Fayette... 

Ford 

Fulton 

Oalladn... 


13 
2 
1 
1 
2 

80 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Grundy 

Hancock 

Henderson .. 

Iroquois 

Jeflrerson.... 

Kane 

Knox 

LaSalle 

Lee 

Macon , 

Massac 

Macoupin 

Marshall 

Marion 

Montcromery 

Morgan 

McDonoufirh. 

McLean 

Mercer 

Peoria 


1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
7 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
9 
1 
6 


Putnam 

Pike 

Perry 

Pulaski 

Pandolph... 
Rock  Island 
Richland.... 
Hangamon.. 

Stark 

Stephenson. 

St.  Clair 

Shelby 

Tazewell 

Vermilion... 

Will 

White 

Winnebaffo . 
Woodford... 
Whiteside... 

Total 


1 
4 

2 
2 
5 
12 
1 
8 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 
8 
3 
1 
4 
3 
3 


241 


14 
TABLE  IV. 

OBIMES  FOB  WHICH  OOMBaTTED. 


Grime. 


No. 


Crime. 


No. 


Petit  laroeny 

Information  for  petit  larceny 

Larceny 

Information  for  laroeny 

Grand  laroeny 

Burglary 

Burfirlary  and  larceny 

Bobbery 

Bobbery  and  larceny 


2 

2 

94 

29 

2 

56 

40 

2 

1 


Malicious  mischief 

Aidinfir  prisoner  to  escape. . 

Bape 

Assault  to  commit  rape.... 

Manslaughter 

Assault  to  kill 

Assault  to  commit  murder. 
Horsestealing 


Total. 


2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 


241 


TABLE  V. 


PBEVIOUSLT  GONVIOTED  OF  OBIMES. 


Once  convicted  of  crime  previous  to  committal 
Twice 

Threetimes 

Fivetimes     *'  **  


66 

15 

9 

8 


TABLE  VI. 


HABITS  PBIOB  TO  COMMITMENT. 


Truants  from  home 

IVuants  from  school 

Used  profane  language. . . 

Used  tobacco 

Used  intoxicating  liauors 


177 
171 
200 
170 
54 


TABLE  Vn. 


AGE    WHEN    COlfMITTED. 


Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

Ten  years 

6 

7 

17 

34 

Fourteen  years 

43 
47 
69 
16 

Eighteen  years 

7 

Eleven  years - 

Fifteen  years 

Unknown 

5 

Twelve  years    ............ 

Sixteen  years 

Total 

Thirteen  years    ......  ... 

Seventeen  years 

241 

TABLE  Vm. 

OCOnPATIOK  OF  THOSE  OOMMITTBD. 


No. 

OaoupatlOD. 

No. 

G3 
3 

: 

1 

Bhue-blackB  and  news-borB 

ffisSS 

Q  oooper-Bhop 

TABLE  IX. 

ATTAINHZNTS   07  BOYS  WHEK  OOHMITTED. 


Coald  not  read 

71 

J 

7 

m 

m 

Ml 

TABLE  X. 

ATTAINMENTS  OF  PARENTS,    AS  OITEN   BT 


— 

TABLE  XI. 

NATIVITY  OF  THOSE  OOUUTTBD. 


■i 

17 

rSfiSd" 

Total 

TABLE  Xir. 

NATIVITY  OP  PARENTS. 


BIrthplaoe. 

No. 

Btrthplaoe. 

No. 

BlrtbplMB. 

No. 

United  atates 

i 

8 

Norwaifi '.','.'.'. '."'.;; 

5 

gn'tedStates.oolor'd 

TABLE  XUI. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  PAEEKT8. 


lis 

arenta  oeparaled 

Parents  own  property 

Some   other  member  of  family  im- 

ava  BMP- fathers 

s 

TABLE  XIV. 

MODE   OF  DISOEABOB. 

Pardoned,,,, 

TUne  expired 

Kade  good  time 

Eaoaped 

Died 

Temporarily  absent,  oa  leave 

Total 


17 


TABLE  XV. 


GOOD  TIME  AIiLOWED. 


Boys 

Days. 

Good 
time. 

Boys 

Days. 

1 

Good 
time.    , 

Boys  Days. 

1 

Good 
time. 

Boys  Days. 

Good 
time. 

6 

3 

18 

6 

22 

110 

2 

f 
42 

84 

1 

100 

100 

1 

6 

6 

1 

24 

24 

2 

43 

86 

1 

102 

102 

1 

9 

9 

3 

25 

75 

1 

48 

48 

2 

115 

230 

2 

11 

22 

27 

54 

2 

50 

100 

2 

119 

238 

] 

12 

12 

28 

28 

55 

55 

1 

120 

120 

1 

18 

13 

30 

30 

57 

57 

1 

123 

123 

3 

14 

42 

31 

124 

58 

58 

1 

137 

137 

2 

15 

30 

32 

■    32 

60 

60 

1 

142 

142 

4 

16 

64 

33 

33 

3 

63 

189 

1 

170 

170 

2 

17 

34 

34 

34 

1      1 

65 

65 

1 

199 

199 

1 

18 

18 

35 

35 

73 

73 

1 

203 

203 

1 

19 

19 

2 

37 

74 

83 

83 

1 

263 

263 

1 

20 

20 

I 

39 

39    ' 

94 

94 

1 

296 

296 

1 

21 

21 

2 

41 

82 

1 

1      ^ 

98 

98 

1 

Trkt.n.lR  anri  avAraj 

are 

87 

52.58 

4,575 

TABLE  XVI. 


PBOGRESS  IN  EDUOATION  OF  THOSE   DISCHABGED. 


Items. 


When 
admitted. 


When 
dlsch'ged. 


Gould  not  read 

Gould  read  in  first  reader 

Could  read  in  second  reader , 

Could  read  in  third  reader 

Could  read  in  fourth  reader 

Could  read  in  fifth  reader 

Could  not  write.. 

Could  write  lefiflbly 

Could  write  well 

Had  never  studied  arithmetic 

Had  studied  addition 

Had  studied  subtraction 

Had  studied  multiplication 

Had  studied  division 

Had  studied  fractions 

Had  studied  compound  numbers 

Had  studied  interest 

Completed  Bay's  third  part 

Btudyinfi:  Bay's  higher  arithmetic 

Had  never  studied  geosrraphy 

Had  studied  primary  geography 

Had  studied  common  school  geography. 

Studying  comprehensive  geography 

Completed  comprehensive  geography. . . 
Had  studied  grammar. 


Studying  Hadley's  language  lessons. .. 
Studying  Hadley's  English  grammar. . . 
Completed  Hadley's  English  grammar. 

Studying  natural  philosophy 

Studying  physiology 

Studying  book-keeping. 


48 
30 
49 
86 
16 
10 

118 
59 
12 

106 
25 
14 
19 
17 
8 


150 

34 

5 


9 


5 
24 
43 
45 


48 
141 


4 

16 
20 
52 
17 
19 
37 
19 
6 


81 


51 
22 


26 

44 

8 

36 
8 
8 


—2 


18 
TABLE  XVn. 

WORE  DONE  BY  BOTH,   IN  TAILOR-SHOP,   SHOE-SHOP  AND  LAUNDRY. 

From  October  1»  1880,  to  September  90,  1882. 


Articles. 


MadQ. 


Mended. 


Articles. 


Made. 


Mended. 


Shoes,  pairs. . . . 

Aprons 

Bed-quilts 

Bed-spreads... 

Bed- ticks 

Blankets 

Caps 

Goats 

Overalls,  pairs. 
Pillow-cases... 
Pillow- ticks  . . . 
Sheets 


467 


4S 
100 


7ti9 
409 
273 

62 
668 


687 

2.869 

16 

41 

164 

&50 

21 

2.494 

1.803 

1.037 

5 

609 


Shirts 

Shirts,  under 

Socks,  pairs 

Suspenders,  pairs. 

Table-cloths.. 

Towels 

Trowsers,  pairs. . . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1.238 


326 

69 

1.222 

750 
1.563 


8.825 


11.022 
2,971 
4.985 
79 
130 
5.451 
4,243 
1,400 


40.530 


Pieces  washed  and  ironed 245.506 


TABLE  XVIII. 


PRODUCE  OF  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


Item. 


Measure. 


Amount. 


Item. 


Measure. 


Amount 


Apples 

Asparagus  . . . . 

Beef 

Beer« 

Cabbage 

Carrots , 

Cauliflower... 
Corn,  green.. , 
Cucunibers ... 

Grapes , 

Lettuce , 

Melons,  musk. 
Melons,  water 

Milk 

Onions 


Bushels  . 
Bunches. 
Pounds.. 
Bushels  . 
Heads.... 
Busbels  . 

Dozens.. 
Bushels  . 
Pounds.. 
Heads,... 
Number . 


Gallons. 
Bushels 


2 

419 

6,181 

64 

10,398 

27 

149 

2,128 

275 

60 

5.683 

2,676 

6,949 

8,035 

350 


Oyster  plant 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Pie-plant 

Potatoes 

Potatoes,  sweet. 

Pork 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Strawberries 

String  beans 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Veal 


Bushels 


•  * 


Bunches 

Bushels 

•  * 

Pounds . 
Bunches 

<  4 

§uarts.. 
ushels 

a  < 

Pounds . 


11 
7 

739i 

276 

178 

6 

8.610 

5.708 

108 

692 

84 

425 

370 

1,009 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditv/res  of  the  lUinois  State  Reform  School, 
for  the  fiscal  year,  froTfi  October  1,  1880,  to  September  30,  1881. 


1880. 
October 


1882. 
January 
April   . 
July 


1 
1 


1882. 
September  30 


1880. 
October 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October        1 


OBDIMABT  BZPBN8E8. 

Dr. 


Tobalanoe 

'  *  appropriation  for  quarter  encQns  December  31. 


I  • 


appropriation  for  quarter  ending  March  81 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  June  30 

appropriation  for  quarter  ending  September  30. .. 

Or. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Pood 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences. 

Shop  expenses 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 


PETIT  EXPENSES. 


Dr. 


To  balance 

'•  sales  of  farm  produce. 

••  shoe  shop 

••  chair  shop 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness,  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages) 

Food 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Bullldings.  improvements  and  repairs.. 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  stock,  grounds  etc 

Shop  expen.ses 

Expenses  not  classified 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  hands  of  J.  £.  Morrow,  treasurer). 


7,000  00 


7.000  00 
7.000  00 
7.000  00 


$28.000  00 


2.177  86 

7  20 

2.704  90 

518  46 


$5.408  42 


938  45 


11,184  34 

8.276  26 

2.412  98 

213  61 

1.855  35 

463  92 

127  74 

1.765  79 

121  51 

335  22 

76  75 

10  00 

13  75 

280  18 

461  65 

150  15 

20  40 

60  65 

89  69 

42  31 

37  00 

75 


$28,000  00 


45  50 

1.887  80 

226  51 

743  54 

158  75 

32  15 

491  19 

16  60 

6  50 

23  53 
435  58 

82  54 
808 

24  65 
243  50 

16  25 

32  30 

933  45 


$5.408  42 


F  iDan  cial^  8  tatement — Contiruud. 


Ootober 
September  30 


October 

IWl. 

Jniy 


September  30 


October         1 

IB8I. 

September  30 


July 
September  30 


July 

September  30 


I  on  aceouat  of— 


D  ntate  treasury,  undrawn)... 


By  IndebtedneBs  fneurreil  on  aoooant  of— 

Attttndanee 

Freltcht  and  transportation 

Buildings,  improvemoniH  and  repairs... 


To  fipproprlatioD.., 


By  indebtedness  Inourred  on  aeoouot  ol— 

BulldinB,  improvemants  and  repairs... 

By  balance 


133  M 

•■appropriation 

wooo 

Cr. 

°^  t".^^ttf  "tS'J^rii.?l"or'''' 

untof- 

To  appropriation.., 


Br  IndebtedneaH  tneuired  oi 


Ootober         l,To  balance  (in  state  troaBury  Dndrawn) .. 


4IS 

atom 

3E8TS 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
Boptomber  30 


1881. 


July 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 


1881. 
July  1 


1881. 
September  30 


1881. 
October         1 


WASHING-MAOHINEB. 

Dr. 

To  appropriation 

Gr, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 
Machinery,  etc 


PAINTINO  BOOF. 

Dr, 


To  appropriation. 


Or, 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Attendance 

Freifirht  and  transportation 

Books  and  stationery 

BuildinflT  improvements  and  repairs.. . 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury. undrawn). 
Less  indebtedness  outstanding 


ZMPBOYBMENT  OV  OBOUNDB. 

Dr, 
To  appropriation 

Or. 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 

PADITIHO  BUHiDINaS. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Or, 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

lilNINO  WABH-TBOTTOHS. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Or, 
By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn ). 


1458  82 
317  66 


500  00 


$500  00 


800  00 


1800  00 


14117 


aoooo 


$200  00 


200  00 


590  00 


$590  00 


590  00 


aoooo 


1200  00 


aoooo 


500 
$500  00 


362  40 

1  00 

21  95 

273  48 

141  17 

$800  00 


200  00 
$200  00 


590  00 
$590  00 


200  00 
$200  00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the   Illinois   State  Reform  School, 
for  the  fiscal  year,  from  October  J,  1881,  to  September  30,  1882. 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
January 
April 
July 
September 


1882. 
September 


1 
1 
1 

3U 
30 
30 


30 


OBDINABT  RZPEN8B8. 

To  appropriation  for  quarter  ending:  December  31.... 


I  • 


appropriation  for  quarter  endins:  March  31 

• '  appropriation  for  quarter  ondinff  June  30 

'  *  appropriation  for  quarter  ending  September  90. 

**  amount  transferred  from  petit  fund 

"  miscellaneous  receipts 

•*  balance 


Or, 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  waees) 

Pood 

Oiothins.  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

Fuel 

Light 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationary 

Printing  and  advertising 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Household  expenses 

Furniture 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds,  roads  and  fences*. 

Shop  expenses 

Burial  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 


7.000  00 

7,000  00 
7,000  00 
7.000  00 

983  45 
4.476  35 

997  09 


By  balance  (deficit). 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  90 


PBTIT  EXPENSES. 

JDr. 


To  balance. 


Or, 
By  amount  transferred  to  ordinary  expenses. 


$33.806  89 


938  45 


I98S45 


11.105  09 

12,691  61 

2.533  55 

284  24 

1,678  99 

636  40 

119  47 

2,345  26 

160  70 

968  98 

30  25 

5  40 

75 

68134 

322  71 

10  95 

74  54 

294  22 

109  61 

88  60 

49  02 


133,806  89 


987  09 


9SS45 
1933  45 
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Financial  Statement — Continued, 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September  80 


1882. 
October         1 


1881. 
October         1 


1882. 
September  90 


1882. 
October        1 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September 


SO 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September 


1 


30 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
September 


1 

30 


1882. 
October 


LIBBABT. 

Dr, 


To  balance 


Or. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of- 

Freiffht  and  transportation 

Books  and  stationery 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


BEMBWINO  STAIBS. 
I>r, 


To  balance. 


CV. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


PAIMTINO  BOOF. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance  (salaries  and  waees) 

Buildings,  improvements  and  repairs. 


DfPBOVEMEirr  OF  VENnLATION. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freiffht  and  transportation 

Furniture 

Buildlnfirs,  improvements  and  repairs  . 

Tools 

Farm,  stock,  etc 


IMPBOVEUBNT  OF  OBOUNDS. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Cr. 

By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Music  and  amusements 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn). 


400  00 


$400  00 


132  08 


858  76 


1358  75 


166  31 


14117 


$141  17 


13.759  34 


$13.759  34 


200  00 


$200  00 


95  42 


238 
265  59 
132  03 


$400  00 


76  25 
116  19 
166  31 


$358  75 


132  94 
823 

lil41  17 


165  25 

12  65 

17  80 

13.536  14 

75 

26  75 

• 

$13,759  34 

52  25 
52  33 
95  42 


$200  00 
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Financial  Statement — Concluded. 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
Septembor 


30 


1882. 
October 


1882. 


July 


1882. 
Heptember 


30 


1882. 
October 


1881. 
October 


1882. 
September 


90 


P1.IIITINO  BUILDINQS. 

Dr. 


To  balance. 


Or. 

By  IndebtedneBS  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Repairs,  etc 

Tools,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn)... 

BEPAIB8  A.ND  IMPBOYEMBNTS. 

Dr. 
To  appropriation 

Cr. 

By  Indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Freight  and  transportation 

Furniture 

Repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Farm,  stock,  etc 

By  balance 


To  balance  (in  state  treasury,  undrawn) 

LININO  WASH-TB0UOH8. 

Dr. 
To  balance 

Cr. 


By  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of— 

Attendance 

Freight,  etc 

Repairs,  etc 


690  00 


$590  00 


42  00 


1.00  OO 


$1.000  00 


3^21 


200  00 


$200  00 


321  50 

211  4S 

15  05 

42  UO 


$590  00 


1  50 

381  25 

257  59 

4  75 

11  W 

343  21 

$1.000  00 

90  56 
12  70 
96  74 


1200  OO 


TREASUBER'S  REPORT. 


Jaines  E.  Morrow,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Sta;te  Refomi 

School,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881, 


1880. 
Deoember     4 

OBDINABT  EXPENSES. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

7.000  00 

7.000  00 
7.000  00 
7.000  00 

1881. 
January      31 

••  amount  from  state  treasurer 

April            25 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

July             19 

*  *  amount  from  8t»itrO  trensuror       .        

1881. 
September  30 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

28,000  00 

PETIT  EXPENSES. 

Dr, 
To  balance 

$28.000  00 

$28.000  00 

1880. 
October        1 

2,177  86 
8.230  56 

*  *  amount  from  miscellaneous  sources 

1881. 
September  30 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

4.474  97 

balance... .....    ......      ,  .  .. 

933  45 

To  balance 

5.408  42 

$5.408  42 

938  45 

3125 
87  06 

1880. 
December  16 

DBATNAGE. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

1881. 
July              12 

'•  amount  from  state  treasurer 

1881. 
September  30 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

118  80 

LZBSABT. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

$118  30 

$118  30 

1880. 
Deoember    16 

43  60 

15  08 
22  36 
51  10 

1881. 
February      7 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer _.... 

July               1 

*•  amount  from  state  treasurer 

*'  amount  from  state  treasurer 

1881. 
September  30 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

132  04 

$182  04 

$132  04 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued. 


1881. 
August 


1881. 
September 


16 


90 


1881. 
September 


1881. 
September 


16 


90 


1881. 
eptember 


1881. 
September 


16 


90 


1880. 
December 

1881. 
February 
May 
July 
August 


1881. 
September 


16 

7 
19 
19 
16 


90 


.     WABHUrO-MAGHINBS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


PAINTINQ  B007. 

Dr, 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Gr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid.. 


BBITBWINa   8TAIB8. 

2>r. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Cr, 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BEPAIBS  AND  IMPBOVBMENTS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

•  •  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


500  00 


$500  00 


94118 


1941  18 


24125 


$24125 


435  60 

86  87 
108  87 
120  01 
819  82 


$1,571  17 


500  00 
$500  00 


341  18 
1S4118 


241  25 


$24125 


1.571  17 
$1,571  17 


TREASUEEE'S  REPORT. 

James  E.  Morrow,  Treaswrer,  in  account  iviih  the  Illinois  State  Reform 
School,  for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1882, 


1881. 
October 

1882. 
January 
April 
July 
September 


1882. 
September 


1882. 
October 


24 

23 
24 
31 
30 
30 
30 


30 


1881. 
October 
November 
December 

1882. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


1882. 
September 


OfiDINABT  EXPBN8B8. 

Dr, 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

•*  amount  from  state  treasurer 

'•  amount  from  state  treasurer 

**  amount  from  state  treasurer 

* '  sundry  deposits  by  J.  D.  ttcouller.  superintendent. 

*  *  amount  transferred  from  petit  fund 

"  balance  (overdraft) 


Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


By  balance 


IMPBOVBMENT  OF  VENTILATION. 


24 
15 
16 

23 
14 
16 
11 
19 
19 


30 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer 
*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer 


1881. 
November 
December 

1882. 
July 


1882. 
September 


15 
16 

31 


30 


1881. 
November 
December 


15 
16 


*  *  amount  from 
'  *  amount  from 


•  < 


'  *  amount  from 
amount  from 
amount  from 
amount  from 


state 
state 
state 
state 
state 
state 


treasurer 
treasurer 
treasurer 
treiisurer 
treasurer 
treasurer 

Or, 


By  superintendent's  orders  paid 

UBBABT. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

6V. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


IiININO  WA8H-TBOUOHB. 

Dr, 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


7,000  00 

7,000  00 
7,000  00 
7,000  00 
4,476  35 
933  45 
397  09 


$33.806  89 


2,240  66 
2,093  00 
3.847  25 

1.196  50 
4.582  46 

195  50 
1,342  12 

196  25 
306  26 


$16.000  00 


81  14 
114  53 

72  30 


$16,000  00 


45  59 

154  41 


33.806  89 


$33,806  89 


379  09 


16,000  00 


$16,000  00 


267  97 


$16,000  00 
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Treasurer's  Report — Continued, 


1882. 
September 


80 


1882. 


June 


1882. 
September 


19 


SO 


1881. 
October 
November 

1882. 
June 


1882. 
September 


24 
15 

19 


30 


1881. 
July 
AUfiTUSt 


1882. 
September 


31 
18 


30 


Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid. 


IMPBOYEMBNT  OF  QBOUMBS. 

Dr. 
To  amount  from  state  treasurer 

Or. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


PAINTIKa  BOOF. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
**  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


"  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


BEPAIRS  AKD  IMPBOYBMEMTS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 

By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


1881. 
November 

1882. 
January 
February 
June 

1882. 
September 


15 

23 
14 
19 


BBNBWING  STAIBS. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
' '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
* '  amount  from  state  treasurer. 


Cr. 


SO  By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


1882. 


June 
July 


1882. 
September 


19 
31 


30 


PAINTING  BUIIJ>INa8. 

Dr. 


To  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
'  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 
*  *  amount  from  state  treasurer. 

Cr. 
By  superintendent's  orders  paid 


$20  000 


104  58 


1104  58 


317  65 
85  23 

55  94 


$192  44 


237  95 
195  55 
114  50 


$548  00 


200  00 


$200  00 


104  58 


$104  58 


458  82 

$458  82 

1458  82 

529  54 
127  25 

656  79 

$666  79 

$656  79 

20  00 
56  25 
56  19 
60  00 

192  44 


$192  44 


M8W 
$548  00 


SYNOPSIS  OF  INVENTORY. 


Food 

Cylothinfi;  and  beddiner 

Laundry  »upplieA 

Fuel  

Liurht 

Medicine,  etc 

Books  and  stationery 

Music  and  amusements 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

Ho.isehold  expenses 

Furniture 

Building  repairs,  etc 

Tools 

Machinery,  etc 

Farm,  ^rarden,  stock,  etc 

Keal  estate 

Shop  expenses 

Expenses  notclassiAed 

Total 


760  64 

2.9M  88 

99  10 

l^y^  so 

1  54 

&00 

836  96 

247  55 

51  55 

125  52 

4.765  01 

1.070  42 

224  40 

7.368  53 

4.811  75 

15.440  00 

.%0  77 

117.126  00 

$155,876  07 


APPENDIX  A. 


Letters  of  Inqxhry  Accompanying  the  Trustees'  Report. 


No.  1. 

Green  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — Please  send  the  necessary  instructions,  blanks,  etc.,  for 
committing  to  the  reform  school  one  or  two  erring  youths.  They 
have  not  done  any  stealing,  but  their  parents  cannot  manage  them. 

No.  2. 

McLean  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — I  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  get  information  concerning 
your  school.  There  is  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  in  this  place,  who 
is  very  unruly,  and  has  no  home,  but  has  had  one  found  him,  and 
ran  away.  He  yill  not  go  to  school,  and  has  done  some  pretty  bad 
tricks.    I  would  like  to  know  if  he  can  be  got  into  your  school. 

No.  8. 

Mercer  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  a  son  which  I  should  like  to  i)ut  in  your  care, 
for,  at  least  a  few  years.  My  health  will  not  permit  me  to  manage 
or  control  him.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  him  m  school.  He  is  now 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  has  never  gone  to  school  to 'exceed  six 
months  altogether.  He  is,  naturally,  a  bright  boy,  and  if  he  was 
where  he  would  be  obliged  to  learn,  and  reform  in  a  great  many 
ways,  the  future  would  seem  bright,  but  as  it  is,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him.  Please  write  and  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  possible 
chance  for  getting  him  in  there,  and  what  the  expense  of  Keeping 
him  would  be. 

No.  4. 

Jj'ulton  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  a  boy  under  my  care,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  that  should  be  sent  to  the  reform  school.  The  boy  is  not  guilty 
of  crime  that  the  law  will  reach  him,  but  he  is  naturally  wayward, 
rebellious  and  uncontrollable  by  any  ordinary  means,  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  germ  in  the  boy,  if  properly  cultivated,  that  might 
make  a  very  good  man.    Can  you  take  him? 


81  L 

No.  5. 

DuPage  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sib — What  mast  I  do  to  get  an  unruly,  lying,  bad  boy  into 
the  reform  school?  He  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  father 
and  mother  are  deaf-mutes;  well  educated,  Christian  people,  and 
haye  a  little  home  of  their  own.  The  oldest  son  is  a  good,  steady 
fellow,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  devil  possessed  this  one,  and  he 
is  actually  killing  his  sister  and  mother.  If  put  in  school  he  runs 
away  and  stavs  out  at  night.  Is  there  any  chance  to  get  him  into 
the  reform  school? 

No.  6. 

Vermilion  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir— Send  blanks  to  be  filled  out  so  that  I  can  send  a  boy 
to  the  reform  school.  I  wish  to  have  them  at  once,  as  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  an  unraly  unmanageable  boy. 

No.  7. 

Kane  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  a  boy  just  past  ten,  that 
he  cannot  manage.  He  wishes  to  send  him  to  your  institution. 
Please  let  me  know  what  steps  to  take  and  how  long  he  must  stay. 


No.  8. 

Boone  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  proceed  to  get  my 
boy  into  the  reform  school?  Is  it  necessary  to  wait  till  court?  I 
am  quite  unwilling  to  have  him  brought  before  the  court  when  not 
guilty  of  any  crime.  He  is  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  yet  I  cannot 
control  him.  His  father  died  seven  years  ago,  and  the  boy  being 
of  a  fun-loving  disposition,  has  become  a  favorite  with  a  class  of 
boys  whose  influence  is  bad.  I  think  if  he  could  be  under  strict 
discipline  for  a  couple  of  years  he  might  make  a  man  yet. 


No.  9. 

Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — I  write  to  inquire  if  you  ever  receive  boys  into  the 
reform  school  who  have  not  committed  any  crime,  but  are  so  refrac- 
tory that  their  parents  can  do  nothing  with  them.  I  refer  to  a  boy 
who  is  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  incorrigible.  His  parents  want 
him  to  be  in  some  place  where  he  cannot  escape,  and  where  he  can 
be  educated  and  made  to  mind — be  reformed.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  his  board  and  clothe  him.  Could  you  receive  him  into  the  in- 
stitution of  which  you  are  the  superintendent? 


L  82 

No.  10. 

Champaign  County,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — ^Will  you  inform  me  if  your  school  is  only  for  crimi- 
nals, or  can  boys  be  sent  there  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  -any 
crime?  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  boy  is  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
causes  me  much  trouble  and  will  not  go  to  school  or  do  anything 
but  run  around  with  bad  boys.    Please  answer  at  once. 

No.  11. 

Marion  County,  Illinois. 

Superintendent — I  have  a  boy  that  I  am  unable  to  control,  and 
I  think  the  reform  school  may  be  some  benefit  to  him.  He  is  my 
only  child,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  great  trial  it  is  to  me  to 
have  to  put  him  in  a  reform  school.  I  have  sent  him  to  college 
and  given  him  every  advantage  that  a  boy  could  ask,  but  he  ran 
off  and  would  not  obey  a  siu^le  rule  of  the  college.  Let  me  know 
your  rules,  and  what  I  should  do  to  get  him  in. 


APPENDIX  B. 
Letters  from  Boys  who  have  been  Disohargbi>. 


No.  1. 

B ,  Iowa. 

Dr.  J.  D.  ScouUer: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  just  now  sent  by  mail  four  hannonicas,  which 
you  will  please  give  to  any  of  the  boys  you  think  best.  My  violin 
that  I  intended  to  send,  is  in  bad  condition;  on  examining  my 
trunk,  which  has  been  rather  roughly  handled  by  some  professional 
baggage-smasher,  I  iind  the  bow  broken  in  two  pieces,  but  perhaps 
I'll  have  it  repaired  soon,  if  it  is  worth  it,  and  send  it  to  the  boys. 

Have  also  by  mail  sent  you  some  papers  and  song-books,  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  boys. 

Would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  boys  or  officers  in  the 
school  that  were  there  when  I  left,  in  the  year  1875.  There  may 
be  some  stories  in  the  Nickel  Library — I  mean  stories  of  robbers, 
pirates,  etc. — ^which  you  think  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  some  youth- 
ful minds ;  if  so,  I  will  send  a  different  class  of  reading  after  this. 

Would  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  B.  C 

No.  2. 

P ,  Illinois. 

My  Dear  Friend — I  take  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  I  received 
your  kind  letter.  I  am  well,  and  doing  well.  I  saw  one  of  the  0 — 
boys  last  week.  He  says  he  is  going  to  Chicago.  He  runs  around 
too  much.  I  said  I  could  get  him  a  job  in  a  few  days ;  but  he  wanted 
to  leave.  I  keep  home  at  nights,  and  board  with  my  father.  Give 
my  best  respects  to  all  the  boys.  W 

No.  8. 

C ,  Illinois. 

My  Dear  Friend — ^I  am  not  working  at  present.  Was  working  for 
my  father;  but  work  is  not  so  plenty  as  it  was.     I  saw  G.  M.  the 

other  day.    He  is  working  at  book-keeping  in  an  office  on street. 

I  saw  two  women  walking  a  match  the  other  day — ^they  were  both 
even.  I  am  going  to  join  the  Father  Matthew  society,  and  never 
take  a  drop.    Give  Mr.  C.   my  best  respects;  will  never  forget  the 

favors  he  done  me.     From  yours,  M 

—3 


L  84 

No.  4. 

Denver,  Colorado. 
Deab  Friend — Once  more,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  and 
in  a  different  part  of  the  globe,  I  take  pleasure  in  writing  to  yon, 
trying  to  keep  the  link  of  acquaintanceship  and  friendship  together, 
although  from  varied  circumstances  I  am  in  one  place  to-day  and 
in  another  to-morrow.  Well,  Dr.  ScouUer,  since  I  last  wrote  you,  I 
have  been  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wyoming,   and  now  in  Colorado.      I 

am  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  ,  our  mutual  friend,  and  almost  every  day 

we  are  speaking  of  circumstances  and  persons  of  years  ago.  I  make 
sometimes  as  high  as  $80  per  month,  and  am  in  better  health  than 
when  confined  in  the  house.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  the  old 
oflScers,  and  when  convenient  I  will  send  you  my  photograph. 

Your  frienti,  as  ever,  G 


No.  6. 


Illinois. 


Deab  Sir — Glad  to  hear  from  you.  They  thought  I  could  not  last 
a  shoe,  but  when  they  gave  me  a  woman's  light  boot  to  last,  the 
way  I  made  it  fiy  made  their  eyes  shine.  He  said  he  would  give 
me  $10  per  week,  for  ten  hours'  work.  Was  glad  to  get  it.  *  *  * 
Dr.,  I  have  got  my  wages  raised  to  $12  per  week.  They  are  very 
well  pleased  with  my  work,  but  you  can  tell  the  boys  in  the  shop 
they  will  have  to  last  a  little  smoother  shoe  than  they  do,  if  they 
expect  work  when  they  get  out.  D.  F 

No.  6. 

C R ,  Iowa. 

Dear  Friend---I  now  take  the  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few 
lines,  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  at  home  safe.  I  was  hunting  one 
day  for  my  folks,  and  found  them  at  last.  They  were  surprised  to 
see  me  come  home.  I  have  got  a  place  to  work  m  the  country,  and 
I  think  it  a  good  place  to  work.  Will  go  to  school  in  the  winter. 
This  is  a  lively  town,  but  things  are  very  high  in  price.  Give  my 
regards  to  all  the  officers  and  boys.  0.  W 

No.  7. 

8 ,  Dlinois. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ScovUer, 

Dear  Sir — It  is  with  pleasure  I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  yon 
know  I  am  getting  along  well,  hoping  these  few  lines  will  find  yon 
the  same.  Spring  is  come  here,  and  everything  is  in  good  cheer. 
Everybody  is  done  planting  com.  We  have  good  prospects  for  fruit 
this  year;  strawberries  are  in  full  bloom.  Health  is  good  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  want  you  to  write  and  let  me  know  how  the 
school  is  getting  along.  I  am  working  this  year  at  $13  per  month. 
It  is  a  pretty  hard  way  to  get  a  living,  but  it  is  an  honest  way. 
Write  soon.  J,  R — 
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No.  8. 

P ,  Ulinois. 

Dr.  J.  D.  ScouUer. 

Deab  Sib:  I  should  have  written  to  you  before  this  time,  but 
h&ve  not  had  time  to  write  all  I  would  like.  Father  thinks  I  had  better 
wait  at  home  till  spring.  I  am  in  the  store  with  him  at  present. 
I  am  treated  by  everybody,  since  I  came  home,  as  if  I  had  been 
at  college,  and  had  just  returned.  My  having  been  at  reform 
school  makes  no  difference  in  the  way  the  people  treat  me.  I  went 
to  Sunday-school  this  morning,  and  it  maae  me  think  of  the  good 
lessons  I  had  been  taught  in  the  chapel  when  confined  in  the  school. 
I  will  close  for  this  time,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.    I  remain 

Your  obedient  pupil,  M.  G 

No.  9. 

C ,  Illinois. 

Dear  Doctor— -I  seat  myself  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting 
along  for  four  or  five  years.    Doctor,  I  am  thankful  for  the   two 

years  of  the  reform  school,  and  there  ain't  a  better  boy  in  C 

than  I  am,  and  the  people  will  tell  you  so.    Please  give  my  love  to 

all  the  C boys,  and  I  would  be  so  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

H.  B 


No.  10. 


',  Illinois. 


Dear  Sib — I  seat  myself,  as  I  have  an  opportunity,  to  send  you  a 
few  lines,  hoping  to  find  you  well.  I  am  at  work  in  a  furniture 
store  as  shipping  clerk,  and  have   been  getting  along  well  while  I 

have  been  in  C ,  and  you  bet  I  will  continue  to  do  well   all  the 

rest  of  my  life  while  I  am  on  the  earth.    »    *    *    *    Tiiig  all  at 
present.  C.  L 

No.  11. 

B ,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sm— It's  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  now  write  you.  My 
mother  was  so  glad  to  see  me.  I  am  going  to  work  in  the  watch 
factory.  I've  found  out  the  world  is  not  paved  with  gold,  and  that 
our  paths  are  not  covered  with  roses,  but  with  sharp  piercing 
thorns.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  E.  W.  is  working  in 
the  watch  factory,  and  Tim  is  in  the  rolling  mill;  but  H.  B.  is  in 
jail  for  stealing  a  horse.  He  failed  to  take  warning  when  he  had  a 
chance,  and  now  he  will  likely  go  to  prison.  Now  I  must  say 
good-bye.  From  your  obedient  servant.  A.  P 

No.  12. 

F ,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — I  take  the  pleasure  to  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  I  am  getting  along.  We  had  a  big  fire  here.  The  depot 
burned  down.  I  worked  shovelling  snow  till  my  eyes  got  sore  from 
the  snow,  and  I   had  to  quit.    Would  like  to  see  the  boys  very 
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much.  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  I  have  not  been  in  any 
trouble  since  I  got  out.  I  think  I  made  a  good  deal  by  going  down 
to  Pontiac.  I  can  now  read  and  write,  and  t  did  not  know  anything 
before  I  went  to  Pontiac.  I  am  firing  on  an  engine  now,  and  get 
about  $2  per  day.    That  is  all  1  can  think  of. 

Tour,  respectfully,  G.  H 


No.  IS. 

B .  Illinois. 

Deab  Sir — ^I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  I  am  enjoying  myself.  I 
am  helping  mother  to  sew  carpet-rags,  and  I  go  to  Sunday  school 
every  Sunday.  Kind  Sir,  will  you  please  let  me  have  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  wear  every  day,  because  my  mother  is  very  poor  and 
cannot  buy  me  clothes.    I  am  well,  but  there  are  some  very  bad 

boys  in  B ,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  reform  school.     Do  not 

forget  to  send  me  the  clothes.  C.  A 

No.  14. 

St.  L ,  Mo- 

Dr.  J.  D.  ScouUer: 

Dear  Sib — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you,  to 
let  you  know  how  the  world  is  using  me.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
you  heard  from  me,  but  I  have  been  doing  well  ever  since.  I  have 
started  a  Uttle  shop  for  myself  two  months  ago.  I  took  a  partner 
in  with  me  last  month,  and  if  everything  works  right,  we  wOl  be 
the  owners  of  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  some  of  these  coming  days. 
If  energy  and  industry  will  build  one  for  us,  we  wiU  have  one. 
This  is  my  first  start  in  life,  and  I  will  try  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  to  make  it  a  success,  and  if  we  fail,  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
mine.  If  you  need  anything  in  the  boot  line  let  me  know.  We  can 
sell  you  as  cheap  as  any  firm  in  the  city.  I  expect  to  be  on  the 
road  next  spring  myself,  and  will  give  you  a  call. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  P 

No.  16. 

B ,  Illinois 

Mr.  ScoiiUer: 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  few  bunches  of  cane.  I  will  send  the 
money  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  driving  team  by  the  month,  but 
my  father  is  nearly  blind,  and  I  have  to  keep  the  family.  If  I  had 
a  little  cane,  I  could  work  at  night  and  make  a  little  money,  which 
would  help  to  keep  us  batter.  Have  been  at  work  every  day  since  I 
came  home. 

Tours,  J.  C 
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No.  16. 

J ,  Dlinois. 

Deab  Sib — I  now  take  my  pen  to  let  yon  know  I  have  been  well ; 
have  been  working  in  the  women  mills  for  the  past  two  years.  My 
health  is  not  very  good,  and  I  want  to  see  if  you  cannot  give  me  a 
job  of  some  kind.  I  will  be  faithful  and  honest.  I  am  a  man  now, 
and  not  the  little  fellow  you  knew  over  six  years  ago.  Give  my  best 
regards  to  all  the  old  officers  that  I  know.    I  am  coming  up  to  see 

you  some  of  these  days.  J.  8 

No.  17. 


C ,  Illinois. 

Daeb  Friend — I  received  your  letter  on  the  26th  inst.,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  you  were  well.  Joe,  got  home  all  right.  I  went 
and  saw  him  to  his  aunt's.  I  am  at  work  now  in  a  brass-moulding 
shop.  It  is  not  a  very  good  job,  but  I  will  keep  at  it  till  after 
New  Tear's,  when  I  expect  to  get  a  better  one.  I  want  to  get  an 
engine  to  run,  if  I  can. 

Respectfully,  R.  K 

No.  18. 

J.  J ,  New  York. 

Dear  Fbiend — I  cannot  forget  you,  tho'  a  few  miles  separates  us. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  I  wrote  you.  Still,  while  1  have  life, 
I  cannot  forget  the  favors  and  kindness  that  you  one  day  showed 
me  *  *  *  I  don't  forget  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  help  another, 
as  that  is  one  of  the  mottos  that  you  impressed  on  my  mind,  and 
I  don't  mean  ever  to  forget  them.  I  am  time-keeper  on  the  *  *  * 
railroad. 

Your  humble  servant,  J.  M 
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ESTIMATES. 


In  compliance  with  instructions  given  in  a  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Thirty-Second  General  Assembly,  the  following  estimates  are 
presented  of  the  cost  of  construction,  in  detail,  of  the  family  build- 
ing and  addition  to  the  west  wing  of  the  present  main  building,  for 
which  appropriations  are  asked  by  the  trustees.  These  estimates 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  James  B.  Willett,  architect,  94  LaSidle 
street,  Chicago,  by  whom  the  plans  herewith  submitted  for  the  pro- 
posed buildings  were  drawn. 


1.      ESTIMATE  FOK  FAMILY  BUILDING. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Measure. 

Price. 

Amount 

Excattation  and  Masonry, 
Exoavatloii 

600 

139 

355 

30 

3.000 

700 
8 

5.600 

1.600 

16.000 

15 

40 

75 

25 

5 

2 

1 

150 

2.200 

140 

750 

80 

100 

3 

yards, 
cords. 

M. 

M. 
feet. 

feet. 

30 
22  00 
14  00 
35  00 

60 

50 
25  00 

30 

13 

20 

800 

14  00 

12  00 

16  00 

40  00 

50  00 

150  00 

60 

10 

400 

60 

900 

12  00 

$180  00 
3.068  00 
4.970  00 
1,050  00 
1.800  00 

Stone 

Brick 

Pressed  brick 

Cut-stone 

111.058  00 

Drainage, 
Pipe 

350  00 
200  00 

Man- holes  and  catch-basins 

yards. 

feet. 
< « 

fioOOO 

Plastering. 
Plasterine 

1.680  00 

1,680  00 

Oarpentry. 
Flooring 

206  00 
3.200  00 
120  00 
560  00 
900  00 
400  00 
200  00 
100  00 
150  00 
90  00 
220  00 
560  00 
450  00 
720  00 
1.200  00 
250  00 
120  00 

Windows 

« f 

t  • 

Doors 

"  (pairs) 

Stairs 

flights. 
« • 

feet 

squares. 

feet. 

squares. 
•  • 

•  t 

Partition 

Base -- 

Furrinfi; 

Wainscottinfi: 

Ceiling ..V."".'.''*'."!!*'*'... ..'.". 

Roof,  ready  for  slate 

Entrances  and  verandahs 

Water-closets  and  lavatory 

9.448  00 

Painting  and  Glazing, 
PaintinsT  and  elazinflr 

1.100  00 

105 
500 
390 
600 

squares. 

feet. 
t  < 

4  < 

12  00 

1  20 

60 

40 

1.100  00 

Slating  and  Oalvanized  Iron, 
Slate 

1.260  00 
600  OO 
196  00 
240  00 

Gutters  and  mouldinirs 

Conductor  Dine 

Ridse  and  nasbinff 

2.296  00 

89 


Estimates — Continued. 


ITKM. 

Quantity. 

Measure. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Dumb  Waiter. 
Dumb  waiter 

1 
800 

$260  00 

feet 

16 

1260  00 

Concrete. 
Conoi^ete  pavinfir 

120  00 

120  00 

Plumbing, 
PlnmhlnfiT-  •  ■  •  • .,.-... 

660  00 

660  00 

Oaa-Fitting. 
Gas-flttlng 

400  00 

2.060 

feet 

66 

400  00 

Steam- Fitting, 
Radiators 

1.127  60 

260  00 

1.121  00 

4162 

32  00 

800 

800 

145  92 

38  10 

9  60 

460  00 

108  00 

16  00 

40 

288 

200 

600  00 

100  00 

Boxinir  for  radiators 

Pipe '.'.'.'.'.'. 

6.900 

619 

16 

100 

SO 

114 

264 

160 

1 

4 

20 
20 
72 
26 

feet 

19 
08 
200 
OR 
10 
128 
15 
06 

Elnows 

Ii-hrn>iinh  t*)i;*ft„-, -, --^   __.   ... 

6- branch  hook- plates 

Rlne-hanflrers 

Olooe  valves 

Tees 

Floor  and  ceilinir  plates 

Hot  water  tank 

18- inch  steam  traps 

27  00 
76 
02 
04 
08 

Air  cooks 

Hushlnirs 

PIUKS 

Lara  oil 

pounds. 

Labor 

Freiirht 

8.964  92 

Total 

$81,409  92 

2.      ESTIMATE  FOB  ADDITION  TO  WEST  WINO. 


Excavation  and  Masonry, 
Excavation 

260 
630 

84H 
116 

10.1 
287 

200 

1.000 

6.600 

2,400 

86 

6 

2.000 

yards. 

feet. 

oords. 

M. 

M. 

feet. 

feet 

yards. 

feet. 

30 

17 

20  00 

36  00 

14  00 

60 

60 

30 

20  00 
36  00 
20  00 
18  00 
40  00 

78  00 

90  10 

690  00 

4.026  00 

14140 

172  20 

Concrete  under  walls 

Htono 

Brick 

Pressed  briok 

Cut-stone 

6.196  70 
160  00 
300  00 

Sewerage, 
Sewerage ^ 

100  00 

Plastering. 
Plastering 

800  00 

Carpentry, 
Joists 

130  00 
84  00 
700  00 
108  00 
80  00 
60  00 
76  00 

Floorinar     

Windows 

Doors 

Wainscottins 

feet. 

Roof,  ready  Tor  slating 

Water-closets 

1.237  00 

Painting  and  Glazing, 
Pointincrand  firlazinir 

600  00 

600  00 

40 


Estimates — Conduded. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Measure. 

Price. 

AmoonL 

Slating  and  Galvanized  Iron. 
Slate 

IIH 

80 
192 
100 

squares, 
feet. 

f  4 

12  00 

120 

60 

50 

$     13800 

96  00 

115  20 

50  00 

• 

Ortrnl«ft ,-,,,,, ^ 

Do  wn-8Douts 

Bidge  and  flashinfir 

399^ 

Plumbing, 
PlumbinfiT 

S75  00 

375  00 

Gas-Fitting, 
GaB-flttinff 

60  00 

288 

800 
90O 
20 
6 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

feet. 
*  ( 

« • 

50 
24 
27 
1  00 
150 
1  80 
500 

60  00 

Steam- ffecUing. 
Radiators 

144  00 

192  00 

8100 

20  00 

900 

900 

10  OO 

500  00 

665  00 

40  00 

10  00 

100  00 

500  00 

150  00 

Pipe 

V. 

Elbows ...'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Globe  valves 

« •       ii 

Reservoir  tank 

Hot  water  tank 

Steam  trap 

Hemp 

Fittings 

Labor 

Freight 

2.440  00 

Total 

110.707  90 

Report  of  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Chicago, 


IN    BELATION    TO 


Scbooli!  fliT  Diiiif  aBil  Dull  GUIiliDD  li  Glaso. 


Made  to  the  Governor,  in  Pursuance  of  Law,  Decemberi  1882i 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Governor  of  State  of  lUinois  : 

Sib  :  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  through  its 
president  and  secretary,  submit  the  foUowing  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  dear  and  dumb  children, 
located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  tod  also  a  statement  of  expenditures 
made  on  account  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  made  by  the 
Thirty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  a  further  appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  made  by  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools. 

Instead  of  -compelling  all  the  pupils  to  attend  at  one  school,  small 
schools  have  been  established  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  so  as 
to  accommodate,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  attending 
them.  All  but  one  of  these  schools  are  accommodated  in  pubUc 
school  buildings — ^the  exception  being  the  school  in  the  north  divi- 
sion of  the  city,  located  on  the  comer  of  Menominee  and  Hammond 
streets. 

The  schools  are  located  as  follows  : 

One  in  the  north  division  of  the  city,  in  the  rented  building  cor- 
ner of  Menominee  and  Hammond  streets ;  one  in  the  south  division 
of  the  city,  in  the  Third  avenue  school  building,  on  Third  avenue, 
near  Twelfth  street;  and  three  in  the  west  division  of  the  city,  two 
of  the  three  being  held  in  a  two-room  frame  building  on  the  old 
High  School  lot,  on  Monroe  street,  near  Halsted — one  for  an  ad- 
vanced class  of  pupils,  and  the  other  for  beginners;  the  remaining 
school  is  held  m  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Division  and  Cleaver 
street  public  school  building. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  school  year  1880-81,  from 
September,  1880,  to  July,  1881,  was  55,  27  of  whom  were  boys,  and 
2B  girls;  the  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1881-82  was  57,  29  of 
whom  were  boys,  and  28  were  girls.  Of  the  57  enrolled  during  the 
last  school  year,  24,  who  were  members  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
have  been  in  attendance  at  these  schools  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  10  have  been  members  for  the  past  two  years. 


The  attendance    at  these   schools  during   the   last   school   year  is 
■  shown  by  the  following  tabulated  statement  : 


The  regularity  of  attendance  during  the  last  year  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement,  a  fall  attendaoce  being  200  days  : 


Of  the  four  who  were  in  attendance  less  than  one  school  month, 
23  days,  one  entered  April  4,  1882,  and  died  before  the  close  of  the 
year ;  and  the  other  three  entered  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
but  left  during  the  month  of  September,  to  attend  the  Jacksonville 
institution;  the  mother  of  one  of  them  having  died,  the  father  was 
not  able  to  board  her ;  and  the  parents  of  another  were  not  able  to 
board  her. 

Of  the  two  in  attendance  between  20  and  80  days,  one  entered 
May  28,  1682,  and  remained  till  the  close  of  the  year;  and  the 
other  entered  the  second  week  of  the  school  year,  and  stopped  going 
to  school  in  October — the  latter  pupil  had  been  a  memher  of  the 
schools  for  over  two  years,  and  was  in  the  Advanced  CIbbb,  and  had 
previously  been  in  the  Jacksonville  institution. 

Of  the  three  in  attendance  between  40  and  60  days,  one  pnpil 
entered  the  second  week  of  the  year,  and  remained  until  the  latter 
part  of  November,  when  his  parents  moved  to  Elgin ;  they  coald 
not  keep  him  at  school  on  account  of  being  enable  to  pay  for  his 
board  in  the  city.  Another  entered  in  March,  and  remamed  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  other  entered  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  year  and  left  early  in  November.    . 
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The  pupil  who  was  a  member  between  60  and  70  days,  entered 
the  middle  of  September  and  remained  till  the  holidays. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  majority  of  children 
thus  afflicted  have  not  robust  constitutions,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  schools  are  scattered  in  different  portions  of  the  city  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  as  well  as  possible,  still  many  are  obliged  to 
travel  long  distances  in  order  to  reach  their  schools,  the  above 
record  shows  the  great  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  means  offered 
for  their  education. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  these  schools  during  the 
past  year  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 
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Advanced  Glass 

Hoammon 

Divis'n  &  Cleaver  St. 

Third  Avenue 

Menominee  St 

Total 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

fl 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

8 

12 

12 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

12 

7 
U 
11 
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The  advanced  class  is  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  higher 
class  pursuing  the  studies  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography, 
reading  and  drawing,  and  the  other  class  is  engaged  in  sentence 
building,  spelling,  counting  and  addition,  learning  names  of  obiects, 
reading  and  drawing.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  other  schools 
embraces  learning  names  of  objects,  spelling,  sentence  building, 
counting  and  addition,  elementary  reading  and  drawing. 

There  has  been  introduced  during  the  past  year  an  exercise  once 
a  week,  on  Friday  afternoons,  in  morals  and  manners,  and  the 
pupils  are  questioned  on  this  exercise  on  the  following  Monday. 
Much  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  this  exercise; 
even  the  youngest  pupils  look  forward  to  the  closing  exercise  of  the 
week  with  evident  satisfaction,  for  it  opens  up  to  them  an  entirely 
new  field  of  thought. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1BS2,  leave  of  absence  was  granted 
to  one  of  our  teachers,  Miss  Grace  D.  Emery,  to  enable  her  to 
attend  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  articulate  method  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Institution.  Upon  her 
return,  a  class  was  organized  for  this  method  of  instruction,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Advanced  Class  and  of  the  Scammon 
School,  the  time  given  to  it  being  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  course  of  instruction  as  previously  pursued.  The 
class  made  commendable  progress  considering  the  short  time  given 
to  it,  but  while  the  method  may  be  of  service  to  a  limited  number 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  in  certain 
cases,  it  is  not  considered  that  it  will  ever  supplant  the  old  manual 
method  of  communication.  At  the  close  of  the  schools  last  June, 
Miss  Emery  went  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  further  fitting  her- 
self in  this  method,  and  took  a  course  of  instruction  from  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  "Bell  Visible  Speech  Institute,"  and  received  her 
diploma. 
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The  class  was  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year,  and  is  doing  good  work. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  these  schools  since 
their  first  organization,  in  September,  1879,  to  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  1881-82 : 


For  school  year. 

For 
teachers 

For 
janitors. 

For 
rent 

For 
fuel. 

For 
appa- 
ratus. 

For 
bcoks. 

For 
printlncr 

Total 
expend- 
itures. 

1879-80  

$3.080  75 
3.601  00 
3,819  50 

$47  50 
50  00 
76  66 

$361  00 
104  00 
102  00 

$14  55 
14  72 
11  50 

$40  50 
13  00 
23  25 

$3,544  30 

1880-81  

$9  63 

S»79S  35 

1881-82  

$i8i8 

4.051  09 

Total 

$10,501  25 

$174  16 

$567  00 

$40  77 

$76  75 

$18  18 

$9  63 

$11,387  74 

There  has  been  expended  since  the  close  of  the  school  year  1881-82, 
to  January  1,  1888,  the  following  amounts: 

For  teachers $1,575  50 

For  janitors 50  CO 

For  rent 50  00 

For  fuel 4  85 


$1,680  85 
Total   amount   of   appropriation   made 

by  Slst  General  Assembly 15,000  00 

Expended  during  school  year  1879-80. .  $3,544  80 

18S0-81..     8,792  85 

1881-82..     4,051  09 

Smce  July  1,  1882 1,680  85 


Total  expenditure  to  Jan.  1,  1888 13,038  09 


Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  made   by 
31st  General  Assembly $1,931  91 

The  estimated  amount  required  to  carry  on  these  schools  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  at  present  exist  till  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1882-88,  is  $2,750.00,  making  the  total  expenditure  for  four  years, 
from  September,  1879.  to  July,  1888,  $15,818.09.  To  meet  this 
amount,  $818.09  will  be  used  of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  made 
by  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly,  leaving  about  $4,200  for 
the  further  support  of  these  schools,  or  about  enough  to  carry  them 
on  till  July,  188 J,  provided  the  expenditures  are  not  any  greater 
than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  continue  these  schools  in 
their  present  form  after  July  1,  1884,  an  additional  appropriation 
of  about  $6,000  must  be  made  by  the  present  General  Assembly. 

The  question  has  arisen  during  the  past  year  if  any  part  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  these  schools  could  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  pupils  who  were  debarred  from  at- 
tending them  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  were  unable  to  do 
so  themselves,  more  especially  in  cases  of  such  as  reside  outoide  the 
city,  or  for  the  payment  of  car  fare  of  pupils  who  lived   at  such 
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distances  from  their  schools  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  and 
in  some  cases  impossible  to  walk  back  and  forth ;  but  it  was  decided 
by  the  attorney  of  the  Board  that  no  such  use  could  be  made  of 
the  money.  As  a  consequence  many  pupils  who  would  otherwise 
attend  these  schools,  and  would  prefer  to  do  so,  are  sent  to  Jack- 
sonville. 

The  Board  would  ask  that  the  State  authorities,  in  making  a  new 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  would  make  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  board  in  cases  where  they  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Many  of  our  pupils  are  also  debarred  altogether  from  attending 
these  schools,  or  are  at  times  withdrawn  from  school,  because 
their  parents  are  unable  to  provide  them  with  suitable  cloth- 
ing. The  General  Assembly  of  1875  passed  an  act,  which  ap- 
pears to  apply  to  the  State  Institution  at  Jacksonville  only, 
providing  that  the  county  shall  furnish  clothing  and  transportation 
to  such  pupils  as  are  unable  to  supply  these  requisites  themselves. 
If  this  provision  could  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  the  pupils  at- 
tending these  schools  it  would  afford  a  great  relief,  and  aid  very 
much  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  these  schools  were 
established. 

The  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  residing  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity.  From 
an  examination  of  the  Twentieth  Biennial  Beport  of  the  Institution 
at  Jacksonville,  being  for  the  two  years  endmg  Sept.  30,  1880,  it 
will  be  found  that  of  713  pupils  reported  as  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution during  that  time,  263,  or  considerably  over  one-third  of 
the  entire  numoer,  came  from  24  counties  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  State,  the  southern  tier  of  counties  being  Mercer  county 
on  the  west  and  Kankakee  county  on  the  east,  distributed  as  follows : 

JoDaviess  county 8 

Stephenson  county 6 

Winnebago  county 5 

Boone  county 8 

McHenry  county 9 

Lake  county 5 

City  of  Chicago ^ 89 

Cook  county  outside  city  of  Chicago 12 

DuFage  county 8 

Kane  county 20 

DeEalb  county 6 

Ogle  county 6 

Carroll  county 8 

Whiteside  county 4 

Lee  county 4 

LaSalle  county 24 

Bureau  county 6 

Henry  county 13 

Rock  Island  county 6 

Mercer  county 1 

Putnam  county , 1 


M  8 

Grundy  county .\ . .      8 

Will  county ..* -28 

Kankakee  county 6 

Total 268 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  of  the  718  pupils  89,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  entire  number,  came  from  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  has  been 
before  tne  last  three  General  Assemblies  of  the  State,  and  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  (82d)  a  bill  for  this  object  was  presented,  re- 
ferred and  reached  a  second  reading. 

This  bill  provided  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site,  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  acres,  located  either  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  or  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  for  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  necessary  buildings;  and  a  further 
appropriation  of  $25,000  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  In- 
stitution after  it  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy,  and  $500  for  the 
purchase  of  a  library. 

We  would  suggest  that  if  an  appropriation  for  the  full  equipment 
of  such  an  institution  could  not  be  secured  at  the  88d  General  As- 
sembly, that  an  act  be  passed  making  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
to  select  such  site,  and  also  for  procuring  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  buildings  and  other  necessary  improvements,  so  that  the  suc- 
ceeding Assembly  could  act  intelligently  in  making  a  further  appro- 
priation for  buildings  and  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution 
after  it  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

NOBMAN  BrIDOE, 

President  of    Board  of  Education. 
Geo.  Howland, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Edtication. 
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